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OF  "* 


THE  qVEEN. 
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BILL  OF  PAINS  ATjfB  PENALTIES. 

AUG.  17, 1890.1— At  9t  very  sarly  hour  maay  in- 
dividuals hopip^  thstt  th?ir  ^^idciity  lyouJrt  pj:qcmip, 

for  them  an  opportwpity  pjT  witnessing  tlje  progre^ 
of  this  interesting  inquiry,  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  house  of  }ords.  Those,  however, 
who  did  not  bear  with  them  the  passport  of  a  noble 
lord»  or  were  iinooD^ected  with  the  public  press, 
werp  very  much  (Ji$$^ppoin|te.4*  Their  parly  nsin|;, 
as  far  as  their  curiosity  was  concerned,  was  fruitless. 
Soon  aftpr  pii^e  o'qlc^c)^  thp  p€;ers  began  to  ta)cp 
their  seats  in  the  body  pf  the  house ;  and  severftl 
members  of  the  ho|Use  of  commons,  aiqongst  whom 
we  observed  Mr.  Tiemey,  Mr  Calcraft,  Mr.  Gren- 
fell,  &c.  too)c  up  stations  near  the  throne.  The 
space  reserved  for  the  queen's  counsel,  the  short- 
hand writer,  &c.  was  provided  with  tliree  small 
desks.     On'  these  five  ink-stands  were  placed,  witli 
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(  ii  ) 

a  supply  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  wafers.  No  seats 
were  prepared,  but  chairs  Were  subsequently  sup- 
plied. ,  As  10  o'clock  approached  the  peers  arrived 
in  considerable  nfimbers. .  At  25  minutes  to  nine 
the  lord-chancellor  arrived^  and  took  bis  seat  en 
the  woolsack.  The  lord  bishop  of  I^andaff,  as  the 
junior  bishop,  then  read  prayers.  Soon  afterwards 
Sir^  Charles  Abbott  (chief-justice  of  the  king's- 
bench),  together  with  Mr.  justice  Holroyd  and  Mr. 
justice  Best,  entered  the  house.  They  were  soon 
after  followed  by  lord  chief-baron  Richards  and 
Mn  baron  Garrbw.  The  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  arrived  immediately  after- 
wards. At  10  o'clock  precisely  the  ofder  of  the 
house  was  read  for  calling  over  the  natnes  of  the 
peers  by  Mr.  Cooper,  deputy  clerk  of  parliament. 


The  prelitninary  business  having  been  gone  through. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  that  the  order  of  the  day  or 
'the  second  reading  ot  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  be  now 
read. 

The  DuJce  of  Leinster  immediately  rose  and  smd,  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  notice  he  had  i^ven  on  a  previous  day, 
he  would,  in  this  early  stage,  expose  the  measure  now  about 
to  be  brought  under  tiieir  consiaeration.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, intrude  much  on  their  lordships'  time.  The  best  way, 
1^  believed,  to  bring  it  to  a  point  was  to  move  ''  That  tne 
fSid  order  be  bow  rescinded." 
'  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  question. 

The  cry  of  "  Content,"  was  feeble,  that  of  "  Not  content" 
was  very  powerful. 

The  l>t<A:^^i>^^  demanded  a  division. 

Strangers  were  ord^ed  to  withdraw,  when  the  numbers 
wipre — 

Conteiiti^  41  I  Non-contents,  206  (  Majority,  165. 


(    iii    ) 

On  our  re-admission  below  the  bar  the  order  of  the  day  . 
was. read ;  after  which  it  was  moved  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
that  counsel  should  be  called  in  and  ^eard  in  ^support  of  the 
preamble  of  the  bilL 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  rose,  aq(i  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  replete  with  sound  argument,  stated,  his  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  present  proceeding.  He  objected 
to  it  because^  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests, 
and  also  because  he  felt  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  th^ 
lordships'  honour.  He  felt  such  ^strong  objections  to  a  UU 
of  this  Kind,  that  he  could  hardly  conceive  any  cause  suffi-. 
ciently  forcible  to  induc&him  to  vote  for  such  a  proceeding. 
But  it  any  case  existed  in  which  he  could  bring  his  mind  to 
support  a  bill  of  pmns  and  penalties,  it  must  be  one,  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  , 

A  discussion  now  topk  place  as  to  the*  propriety  of  the 
course  about  to  be  pursued  towards  the  queen,  and  as  to 
whether  the  crime  imputed  to  her  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  af- 
ferent to  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Earl  Grey,  earl 
Liverpool,  and  the  marquis  of  Lansdown  took  p^t.     The 

Questions  which  arose  were  then  submitted  to  the  opinion  of 
le  judges ;  and  those  learned  judges  having  retired,  after  an 
absence  of  20 ,  minutes,  the  lord  chief  j  ustice  Abbott  delivered 
their  united  opinion  to  the  following  effect : 

**  The  judges  have  conferred  together  upon  the  question 
proposed,  to  them  by  the  house,  whether,  if  a  foreigner,  ow- 
ing no  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England  violates  in  a  foreign 
country  the  wife  of  the  king'^s  eldest  son,  and  she  consents 
thereto,  she  .comipits  high  treason,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  the  ^th  Edward  III.  ?  And  we  are  of  opinion  that 
such  an  individual,  under  such  circumstancies,'does  not  com- 
mit high  treason,  within  the  meaning  of  that  apt."  This  op- 
nion,.  his  lordship  continued,  was  grounded  upon  the  language 
of  that  statute  of  Edward  III.,  which  declared  it  to  be  trea- 
son for  any  man  to  violate  the  wife  of  the  king,  the  wife  of 
the  kingV  eldest  son,  &c. ;  the  judges  holding  that,  unless 
tliere  were  a  man  who  could  be  legtuly  charged  with  such  a 
violation,  the  charge  being  that  he  did  the  act  against  his  al- 
jepance ;  it  could  not  be  said  that  treason  had  been  commit- 
ted. An  act  done  by  a  foreigner,  therefore,  owing  no  alle-  ^ 
giance  to  the  crown,  could  not  aniount  to  that  crime. 

The  question  that  counsel  be  called  in  was  then  put  and 
carried,  when  .the  folding  doors  behind  the  bar  were  thrown 
open, .  and  Messrs.  Brougham,  Denman,  Lushington,  Wil- 
liamsy  Tindal,  and  Wild,  followed  by  Mr.  Vizard,  ap^ared 
on  behalf  of  ber  majesty.    A  moment  after,  l\\e  aXXotvwe:^  «cA 
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aoliHtoN^hetal,  the  king's  ^tocate,  Dr.  Ad«n»  aiid  Kfr. 
T^atk,  efitered  b)r  the  door  cdriHnonly  apjfirdjpriilted  to  stf-jbi- 
gf^rs.  'they  were  attend^  by  ttic  solteitok'  to  the  treatut^, 
and  by  Mr.  Powell,  who  attended  the  Milan  tiotnofiisfincx^. 
^  Ak  sodn  As  the  (»imse!  presented  themseltei  at  tiki  bar, 
*nk  DtAe  of  itatnilion  requested  to  know  by  what  autho- 
rity th^  i^toniey-ffeiietal  stood  in  that  place  i  oa  \\hit  part 
he  A^plOaeA}  ted  by  wbom  hi  had  been  iiistrattkl  to  Ap- 

¥h^  $(if'i  i^tiverpooi  understood  the  attotney-genend  ap- 

Bjited  Ih  dbns^udUCe  of  an  order  reeaved  from  the  bouse. 
t.  \isA  takeii  thdise  step^  whidh  to  him  teetned  best  for  the 
fmrpose  of  Obtaining  ihiormation.  He  had  applied  for  in- 
brihatioh  td  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department^ 
and  with  that  and  such  other  information  as  bad  been  ob- 
tained, he  now  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  openine  the  cafie. 

"I^lie  Duke  of  HamiUon  acquiesced  in  the  exjwuiatioh  of 
lord  LiverpOoiT 

Mr»  Brougham  then  said,  that  he  humbly  conceived  the 
time  was  now  come  when,  under  the  authority  of  their  lord- 
ships themselves,  he  was  free  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  before  any 
evidence  was  received,  and  laying  entirely  out  of  view  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  aUegations  which  it  contained,  he 
had  now  a  right  to  contend  dgainst  the  Measure,  both  as  im- 
politiq  and  iii^iist.  Admitting  for  the  sake  qf  hrcUifient  that 
all  those  allegaiions.  Were  true  (not  one  of  Whidi, lie  Was  pre- 
pared to  re-assert,  had  the  sUghtest  colour  or  foundation)^ 
piit  making  the  iadmission  with  a  full  conviction  that  neiiheT 
thi^  sagiEicity  nor  khowl^gte  of  their  lordshipi  would  allow 
them  to  misinterpret  it,  stiU  he  had  to  dt^milr^  still  to  oligect, 
fm  powerful  reasons,  to  the  further  progress  of  this  tneasure. 
His  ol^ections  wei*e  of  a  niitute  knd  xiila  'Aot  to  b^  weakened 
of  int^ered  with,  bV  a^  p^dt  tite  Ihets  which  constituted 
the  Ibundatioh.  of  this  ^h)ceedih]g«  tife  now  therefore  hum-, 
biy  prayea  to  be  sdlowed,  i^iiot  ^  a  matet  of  ri^t  and  jus^ 
tice,  as  matter  of  in€lulgen6e,  io  be  h^aid  against  nie  princij^le 
of  the  bill  in  )!h\s  present  iFit^e  of  its  brOgress. 

Counsel  was  then  ordered  to  withar&w,  but  retired  only  a, 
tew  steps  from  the  bar.  Aftet  a  few  minutes  it  Was  66mmu^ 
nicated  to  them  that  they  ¥rere  At  liberty  to  ufge  their  objec- 
tions to  the  prindple  of  tne  bi^  atheir'  at  that  tbne,  dt  aftei^ 
the  evidence  was  concluddd. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  commenced  his  general  address  to 
their  lordships  $ffaki6t  any  furthet  proceedings  with  the  bill 
of  pains  and  pen^uties  on  the  queen.  Such  laws  w^re  some- 
times passed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Romieih  history,  and 
were  aenonunated  privilegia.    They  were  dmded  m\o  Vwo 


(     V    ) 

classes :  jone  eoAsbth^  ffffewB  pftSiS^  i^t)s€»  imd  the  other 
of  laWs  Jiftssed  ia  faVouf  kHf^  inmiiduals.    The  g^reat  Rouuoi 
juxisfemstilts,  hbwetet*,  ntho  ^1  knt^  the  take  c^  t^eir  fex 
presrixms,  Itt  wdl  ad  oF  this  priflciplies  Irhieb  (hey  Mtdblished, 
had  Called  all  such  laws  priMegia  odhsa^  theis^  iiidkauing 
to  aftertimd^,  that  th&y  dught  never  to  hei  ne^tbrtei  to  except 
in  cases  of  ab^lute  iieoeMitjr.    He  would  tiot  tay  that  all 
thojBe  whom  the  gnaat  mUtem  bf  ancietit  juf  i8]Nnidetioe  served 
bad  jgemrwA  thdir  cottdtifct  by  that  prinript^    On  the  eM^ 
tiwy,  hfe  was  #dl  aware  thut  tio  blacker  prece^ngs  we>«  to 
b6  fodhd  tiiaiisaitte  of  ihiB«e  pHvUegia  odiOH.   A^their  ob.. 
i^ection  ta  thb  port^d^t  bill  was,  that  it  wait  an  ex-pOtt  faMc 
Jaw  :  It  sufib^  a  deed  io  be  done,  and  aftetwards  proneuiK 
ced  upon  its  innocence  or  its  guilt    Withobt  notice  or  warn-, 
ing,  it  laid  hold  of  a  party,  and  inflicted  puni^ment  with 
thfe  same  s^el^ty  as  if  the  supposed  crime  had  been  distinctly 
defined,  and  the  punishment  denounced.     Hie  l^ls  passed 
against  Mortitiiet'  tmd  others  at  the  commencement  of  Ed« 
ward  Ilt/s  reign,  were  afterwards  rescinded,  ad  was  also  the 
cate  with  most  of  those  passed  during  the  reign  of  fiidiard 
III.     The  succeeding  age  was  almost  sute  to  guard  them  m& 
measures  adopted  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose.     He  did 
ilk>t  iluhk  it  nedesstt^,  at  this  st^  of  the  proce^ng,  to  midce 
any  r^ferencfe  to  the  re\m  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  ne  should 
therefoi^  "p^  over  tlie  Wnole  history  of  that  barbarous  and 
detested  prince ;  detestable  alike  for  nis  spoliations  of  property 
^ild  his  ^uelty  to  his  family ;  but  still  more  detestable  for 
Ms  violation  or  the  dearest  and  most  Ncred  charities.     He 
shbuldl  th^fore  take  his  stand  upon  what  had  passed  under 
nnld^  rci^s,  and  the  case  of  lord  Straflbrd,  under  Charles 
1.,  would  ne  sufficient  for  his  argument.     He  oobsidered  the 
b31  of  attainder  passed  agiunst  that  nobleman  as  the  greatest 
£sgrace  thai  ever  sulHea  the  purity  of  either  house  c^pat lia-.^ 
ineht.     Had  the  iUipeachment  been  persevered  in,  the  pfo- 
ceedin^  would  have  nad  the  semblance  of  a  judicial  inomry ^ 
It  W6i3d  have  been  guoM  judicial,  although  the  princijMes  of 
iulrtice  would  ev^  yien  nave  been  violated  while  its  forms 
yft^ate  hidf  observed.     But  he'  now  alluded  to  the  bill  of  attain- 
der, and  desired  to  remind  their  lordships  of  the  sensife  enter-^ 
tain^d  of  it  by  their  ancestoiv,  and  by  that  country  of  which 
they  were  the  ornament     He  would  read  to  them  the  records 
ed  sehtimefnts  of  those  anc^ton^  because  no  language  of  his 
coiild  tn&ke  so  deep  an  im^preisnon  as  this  ws»  calculated  to 
make  on  the  hearts  and  ^understandings  of  iill  m^i.    After 
stating,  thM,  under  variofois  pretexts,  the  turbulent  party, 
ho4^1e  to  lord  Strafford,  seeing  no  inode  of  obtmning  their 
oUed  by  any  ordinary  prdicigdure,  hind  re!KAYed  Ajo  eSS«cX.  ^QeiSiX. 
9O0lemAn  's  destrvcdbn  (metiniAjg  ifiot  onlv  Yu&\)oSAn  ^^c^scx)^ 
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tion,  but  that  of  1ms  duuraeter),  and,  ther^ore,  purposely 
muidered  him.     The  bill  rerening  the  attainder  enacted 
that  all  records  and  copies  of  proceedings  relative  to  Uiat  at- 
tainder should  be  wholly  cancelled,  defaced,  and  obliterated, 
in  order  that  thej  might  not  be  visible  in  after  ages,  or 
brought  into  precedent  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person  what- 
ever.    The  i»resent  bill,  substituting,  for  death,  deprivation 
of  rank  the.most  illustrious,  removalffom  a  station  the  most 
exalted,  and  the  loss  of  privileges  the  most  esteemed  amongst 
women — aye,  and  what  was  yet  dearer,*  the  ruin  ofhtr  cha- 
racter and  happiness — belonged  strictly  and  techd^slfy  to 
that  class  of  enactments  which  their  lordships^  predecessors 
had  thus  characterized.     When  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
provided  for  destroying  the  records  was  omitted,  the  omis- 
sion was  made  out  of  a  still  greater  hatred  of  the  proceeding, 
and  with  a  view  of  keeping  it  as  a  land-mark  of  what  it  was 
most  important  and  necessary  to  avcnd  in  future.  ^  He  had. 
thus  stated  his  general  obiections  to  all  bills  of  this  nature, 
and  he  had  now  to  address  himself  to  the  one  immediately  be- 
fore them.    'He  should  form  but  an  inadequate  approxima- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  this  libel  if  he  believea  it  to  be 
only  like  other  bills  of  pains  and  penalties ;  for  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  worst  of  those  bills,  (not  excepting  even 
those  relating  to  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.)  was,  when  com- 
pared with  the  present,  a  regular,  consistent,  land  judicial 
Sroceedkiff.     In  the  first  instance  he  assumed  that  nothing 
legal  could  be  laid  to  her  majesty's  charge.     He  was  bound 
to  assume  this  by  the  decision  of  the  judges,  and,  indeed, 
from  the  very  face  of  the  proceeding.     If  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  proceeding  at  law,  their  lordships  could  not  enter- 
vain  this  Dili  for  a  single  moment ;  but,  because  nothing 
illegal  had  been  done,  they  were  .asked  to  proceed  in  this 
manner.     It  did  not,  however,  follow  that  a  judicial  investi- 

J ration  might  not  take  place.  Impeachment  was  a  remedy 
or  cases  not  cogniisable  oy  the  ordinary  jurisdictions.  The 
house  of  commons  might  impeach  for  whatever  was  indictable, 
but  they  might  aI$o  impeach  in  cases  where  no  indictment 
could  be  found.  He  submitted,  therefore,  diat  some  satis- 
factory reasons  ought  to  be  stated  why  impeachment  was  not 
resorted  to  in  this  instance.  An  impeachment  was  pending 
in  lord  StraSbrd'^s  case,  when  his  enemies,  finding  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  answer  their  purpose,  had  recourse  to  a  bill  of 
attainder..  He  felt  himself  justified  in  assuming  that  some 
considerations  of  the  same  kind  had  led  to  the  present 
extraordinary  measure.  Was  the  case  such,  that  no  house 
of  commons  could  be  expected  to  pass  a  vote  upon  it  ?  or 
was  the  evidence  so  lame  and  defective,  that  .no  committee 
would  ivcmamepfl  any  proceedings  ix\,  retationj  to  it  ?    Why 
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liad  they  not  confidently  trusted  to  that  house,  and  takei^ 
their  papers  and  their  witniesses  where  an  impeachinent 
might  be  founded  upon  them,  and  wh^t^  thieir  lordships 
would  have  to  administer  justice  in  the  regular  and  esta- 
blished form?  Her  majesty  was  deprivecf  of  many  ad- 
vantages .  by  this  adoption  of  a  different  course.  In  the 
other  case  she  would  have  been  furnished  with  some  specifi- 
cation of  the  charges,  or  at  least  they  would  have  been  set 
forth  with  more  peculiarity  of  detail  as  to  the  various  points 
of  the  accusation.  Perhaps  also  a  list  of  witnesses  could  not 
then  have. been  withheld,  and,  in  a  word,  the  queen  would 
have  had  all  the  advantages  of,  a  real  judicial  proceeding. 
Now  he  would  not  say  that  the  present  measure  might  not 
be  carried  on  in  tlie  spirit  of  justice,  but  in  every  omer  re- 
spect it  was  as  unlike  a  ju^t  measure  as  any  to  be  found  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  parliament.  "When  a  body  of  men 
were  assembled,  and  engaged  in  conducting  a  measure  in  the 
manner  usual  in  legislation,  it  was  not  to  be  marvelled  at 
that  a  party  should  prefer  the  siame  men  sitting  in  a  judicial 
character,  and  deciding  upon  their  honor,  to  their  proceed- 
ing in  a  legislative  way  amidst^conflicting  opinions,  after  re- 
peated separation,  and  without  any  of  the  lorms  of  an  ordi- 
nary court  of  justice:  But  the  charge  here,  as  he  had  al- 
ready said,  was  not  of  any  illegal  act,  and  (he  whole  proceed- 
ing was  legislative,  and  not  judidal.  He  was,  therefore,  let 
in  to  discuss  the  expediency  as  well  as  the  justice  of  this  pro- 
secution. He  was  at  liberty  to  contend  that  it  was  impolitic 
and  mischievous,  even  if  founded  upon  the  most  unquestion- 
able testimony.  The  case  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings to  which  it  led,  as  well  as  the  protests  of  the  virtu- 
ous minority  who  opposed  the  bill — all  went  to  prove  that 
such  measures  could  only  be  justified  in  order  either  to  save 
the  state  from  ruin,  or  because  justice  had  failed  from  some 
posiuve  default  in  a  court  competent  to  administer  it.  With 
regard  to  precedents  he  Would  refer  only  to  that  of  bishop 
Atterbury,  the  protest  on  which  was  signed  by  thirty  noble 
lords.  I'he  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  times  m  which  they 
lived.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  and 
it  resisted  the  measure,  because,  as  the  protest  stated,  *^  No- 
thing but  absolute  necessity  to  avoid  pain,  or  a  direct  failure 
of  justice,  could  authorise  such  a  proceeding.*"  The  burden 
of  proof  op  the  necessity  of  this  bill  being  thrown  on  the 
other  side,  he  would  ask,  Where  was  that  impelling  and  over- 
ruling necessity  (he  did  not  say  motive,  for  that  might  be 
guessed)  which  alone  could  prescribe  and  justify  this  mea 
siure  ?  Was  the  succession  or  its  purity  endangered,  or  was 
there  even  a  possibility  ofitg  being  put  injeoip**^^^  ^^  ^■^'^ 
MOMJesty  bud  been  brought  to  trial  under  tue  steluX.^  o!l^^ 
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vtfd  III.  he  WAS  quite  ready  to  allow  thaf  he  could  not  rar 
sist  the  unavcndable  pre^umptioo  oflaw,  that  the  royal  suc- 
cesncH^was  endaxiger^.  It  would  be  childish  i^d  seoaeless 
to  ai^e  aflainst  Uiat  presumptiont  which  was  made  for 
generd  and  not  for  particular  cas^  JBut  her^  he  stood 
upon  a  different  ground :  this  case  was  an  exception  to  all 
otoers,  and  he  had  a  right  to  argue  upon  the  fact,  because 
there  was  no  existing  law  to  govern  it  Herci  he  was  entitled . 
to  B$hs  Why  proce^  with  this  Inll  mthout  necessity  ?  Why 
attack  tlie  qu^n  for  acts  which,  if  committed,  could  not 
endajQgcr  the  succession  ?  This  was  not  a  trial  under  any 
known  Uw;  and  if  the  possibility  of  duiger  of  this  kind 
w^re  established,  he  allowed  that  one  of  the  preliminary 
Qljeipt]ons.to  tbe  UU  had  been  removed.  But  he  called  upon 
its  supp(u*ters  to  show  how  the  succesnon  was  endan||ered. 
If  there  were  a  chanee  that  the  succesuon  midit  fail  for 
want  of  heirs,  some  such  change  xmght  be  denrable ;  but  it 
cpuld  not  be  ccmt^ded  that,  such  a  contingency  ^as  at  all 
likely  here  to  happen.  It  was  said,  that  the  exalted  station 
of  h^  miyesty  rendered  her  conduct  an  oLgect  of  peculiar 
solicitude  with  her  family,  and  that  the  legislature  was  bound 
to  protect  the  honour  of  that  family ;  that  her  majesty^s  con- 
duct tended  to  degrade  the  throne  cm  which  she  sat,  and  the 
nation  over  whieh  sKe  was  placed ;  and  it  was  pontended, 
therefore,  that  the  connection  existing  between  her  and  the 
nation  must  be  l»x)ken,  because  her  conduct  would  sully  its 
purity.  First  of  all  he  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether 
It  had  never  struck  their  lordships  that  these  charges  all  re* 
ferred  to  the  conduct  of  her  majesty  before  she  became 

Sueen,  when  she  had  no  royal  dignity  to  support,  when  she 
ad  no  immediate  connection  with  the  diadem,  and  ndien  she 
was  only  the  wife  of  a  subject,  though  filling  \  the  highest 
station  in  the  realm  ?  But  see  how  this  operated  on  another 
most  important  part  of  the  questioii.  If  the  queen  had  been 
brought  before  the  house  when  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
charged  with  offences  allied  to  be  done  in  that  capacity, 
Qould  any  man  deny  that  a  bill  of  divorce  from  hier  royal 
husband  must  have  been  the  remedy,  and  that  divorce  could 
only  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  forms  ?  All  the  prelin(ii- 
xwy  torms  must  have  been  observed;  the  party  aiming 
tjbe  bill  must  have  come  into  the  house  by  petition,  and  he 
would  come  in  vain,  if  he  djid  not  enter  it  with  clean  hands. 
But  here  the  promoters  of  this  measure  waited  uU  the  q\ief^n 
had  lost  her  rank  as  Princess  of  WfJes,  and  until  that  r^nk 
Was  almost  forgotten;  and  then  they  said>  because  sh^  is 
now  queen  we  will  proceed  against  her  for  offences  aUfjKed 
to  have  been  oomontted  wh^n  she  was  princess  of  Wales, 
thus  taking  espedal  care  not  to  take  one  step  while  she  pos- 
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sefKd  thoie  righls  i^nst  her  husband  ^bich  eviry  private 
wifo  enjojed;  He  did  not  say  that  those  rightt  Were  ex- 
tinct, but  some  persons  did  asaiert  it,  and  lliat  waB  en£>U|(yh 
for  his  argument.  Thus  tlve  qjuestioa  now  was^  iM»t  between 
man  and  wii^  but  lietwe^i  king  tod  queen,  and  the  pro^ 
moters  of  tbb  bill  delay^  till  they  thought  ftt  least  that  she 
-was  dejmved  of  one  protection.  Either,  then,  this  bill  must 
be  ^amissed  (ot  hating  been  brought  in  too  late^  or  there 
vras  not  a  shadow  of  justice  in  not  giving  her  miiie  pro  tune^ 
as  lawyers  expressed  it,  the  benefit  of  her  situation  as  priri- 
cess  ot  Walea.  This  brouglu  him  to  imphire  their  )ord« 
ships  tcf  pause  awhile  on  tm  threshold  of  thir  proceeding. 
*^  I  put  out  of  view  (said  Mr»  B.)  at  present  tlie  qu^ition  of 
rccnminatioB :  I  raised  it  for  the  purposa  of  my  argument^ 
and  I 'diall  pursue  it  no  further.  I  miould  be  most  deeply, 
and  I  nay  say  with  perfect  truth  unfeignedly  afflicted,  if  nl 
the -pnwress  «  this  uL-omened  question,  tlie  necessity  were 
imposed  uptai  me  of  mentioning  it  again ;  and  I  should  act 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Instruetions  of  this  illustrious  jfo^ 
man  fpcHnting  to  the  queen,  who  set  itnnoediat^l^  below 
him],  I  shoula  disobey  her  scdemn  commands  if  I  agmn  used 
even  the  word  recrimination  witliout  being  driven  to  it  by 
an  aba^ute  and  overruling  compulsion.  In  dt>edienee  to 
the  aaind  high  oomiaand  I  lay  out  of  view,  as  eaually  incon-f 
aistent  with  my  own  feelings  and  those  of  mv  client,  all  ar« 
guments  of  ajaother  description  in  which  I  might  be  tempted 
to  show  that  levity  or  indiscretioix^  ^criminality,  or  even  cri-^ 
minal  intercourse  (for  why  should  I  be  afraid  to  use  the 
term  ?)  cannot  be  held  to  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  nr  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  illustrious  fa^ 
xnily  governing  it.  Here  nothing  is  or  has  been  proved  ;■ 
and  15  it  becitujie  culumnics  have  been  bruited  and  gossipped 
about>-4xx»uae  such  a  *jealous  watch  lias  been  kept  upofi- 
the  queeii  abroad ^  that  we  are  to  think  they  are  to  have  ^nore 
force  than  conduct  Wss  equivocal  at  home  ?  That  argu« 
ment,  and  every  thilig  resulting  from  it,  I  willingly  pc^tpone 
till  the  day  of  neceasity ;  and  m  the  same  way  I  dismiss  for 
the  present  -all,  other  .questions  respecdng  the  conduct  or 
connections  of  any  parties  previous  to  marriage,  l^hese  I 
say  not  one  word  about  T  they  are  dangerous  an<l  tremend-^ 
ous  questiunSy  tlie  consequences  of  diseu$si[>g  wliicli,  at  tl&e 
present  moment,  I  will  not  even  trust  myself  to  describe. 
At  present  I  hold  them  ta  be  needless  to  the  safety  of  my 
client ;  but  when  the  necessity  arrives,  an  advocate  knows 
but  one  duty,  and,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must  discharge  it. 
Be  the  coQaequences  what  they  may,  to  any  other  persons 
Bowers,  principalities,  dominions,  or  nations,  atv  adw^caVji^  *\^ 
Douxid  iodo.hjs  duty;,  and  I  shall  not  fail  \o  e-sietl  evcr^ 
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tneans  in  my  power  to  put  a  stop  to  diis  InlL  But  when  I 
am  told  that  a  case  of  absolute  necesnty  for  the  measure  is 
made  out,  because  the  queen  has  been  guilty  of  improper 
familiarities  (though  I  must  look  at  the  bill  itself  for  the 
nice  distinctions  and  refined  escpressions  found  in  it) — be- 
cause she  has  thought  fit  to  raise  from  low  situations,  ofii- 
cers  who  had  serred  other  people  in  menial  capacities — be-- 
cause  she  had  treated  them  with  unbecoming  intimacy — 
because  she  had  advanced  them,  and  bestowed  marks  of 
favour  and  distinction  upon  them — because  she  had  created 
an  order,  and  conducted  herself  in  public  and  private  with 
ofiensive  familiari^ — I  cannot  help  asking,  if  these  matters 
are  so  fatal  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  nay,  to 
the  very  peace  of  the  nation  (for  what  else  can  justify  a  bill 
like  this  ?)  why  it  is  only  resorted  to  at  the  present  moment  f 
The  bill  charges  even  a  licentious,  disgrabeful,  and  adulter- 
ous intercourse,  and  therefore  its  supporters  say,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  house  to  interpose.  But  I  appeal 
to  tl)e  house — for  I  am  compelled  to  do  so— whether  this  is 
not  only  untrue,  but  whether  it  is  not  known  to  be  untrue. 
The  bill  itself  speaks  falsely,  and  I  will  tell  you^why  I  say 
so.  Are  we  arnvied  in  thii  asCy  at  that  highest  pitch  of  po- 
lish in  society,  when  we  shall  be  afraid  to  call  things  by 
thdr  proper  names,  yet  sh^ll  not  scruple  to  punish  by  ex- 
press laws  an  ofience  in  the  weaker  sex  which  has  been  passed 
over  in  the  stronger  ?  Have  we  indeed  reached  that  stage  ? 
I  trust  I  shall  not  hear  it  said  in  this  place:  I  hope  that 
spirit  of  justice  which  I  believe  pervades  this  house  at  large 
will  prevent  it.  But  if  not  1  will  appe^  to  the  spirit  of 
hc^ness,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  church  'now  ranged  before 
n(ie,  whether  adultery  is  to  be  considered'  only  a  crime  in  wo- 
man. I  make  the  same  confident  appeal,  and  to  the  same 
Siarter,  when  I  ask  whether  the  crown  can  be  dishonored^ 
e  £ame  of  the  country  tarnished,  and  the  morals  of  the 
people  put  in  jeopardy,  if  an  adulterous  intercourse  (which 
no  one  ventures  to  call  adultery)  shall  be  proved  against  a 
lady,  when  that  which  I  venture  to  call  adultery,  because 
the  exalted  individual  himself  has  confessed  it  to  be  so,  has 
actually  been  committed  by  a  prince.     It  is  with  the  utmost 

Eain  that  I  make  this  statement :  it  is  wrung  from  me  by 
ard  compulsion ;  for  there  is  not  a  tinan  who  acknowledges 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  than  I  do  all  the  obligations 
which  this  country  and  Europe  owes  to  that  illustrious  in- 
dividual. I  say-  it  not — ^God  forbid  I  should — to  visit 
harshly  upon  him  any  of  t\he  failings  of  our  common  nature^ 
much  less  to  alter  in  one  iota  my  recorded  sense  of  the  base- 
ness of  that  conspiracy  by  which  those  failings  were  dragged 
before  the  public.     1  bnng  it  forward  because  it  is  in  truth 
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an  answer  to  this  -case.     Why  was  no  bill  of  degradation 
brought  in  in  1809,  after  the  resolution  of  the  Mouse  of 
Commons^  and  a  full  confe$8ion  on  behalf  of  the'  partj  ac ; 
cused,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  *'  moi^t  immoral  and  unbe- 
coming conduct  ?"  '  All  this,  I  say,  was  well  known  to  the 
authors  of  t-he  present  bijl ;  for  one  of  themselves  penned 
the  very  vtrords  I  have  just  read  to  the  bouse.     I  ask,  there- 
fore, whether  there  is  any  possibility  ofreplpng  to  this  ob- 
jection, but  in  one  short  way— that  all  men  may  do  all  they 
please,  however  exalted  their  station,  however  intimately 
connected  with, the^  Crown,  and  with  the  highest  interests  of 
the  stat^,  that  their  conduct  is  perfectly  indifierent ;  but  let 
the  tooth  of  slander  once  fix  upon  a  defenceless  female  of 
the  family,  who  has  been  residing  abroad,  who  has  been  alr 
lowed  to  expatriate  herself;  who  has  been  assisted  in  re- 
moving from  the  country,  and  even  cherished  to  keep  away 
from  it;  then,  at  that  instant, Hhe  venom  must  distil,   and 
she  imist  he  persecuted  and  prosecuted,  under  the  canting, 
hypocritical,  and  disgusting  pretence  that  the  character  of 
the  country  and   the  honour  of  the  crown  are  at   stake. 
Whether  all  of  us,  nearer  to  the  object,  do  or  do  not  see 
through  the  flimsy  pretext,  be  assured  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  nation  cannot .  be  deceived,  and  that  those  at  a  dis- 
tance will  be  both  -shocked  and  astonished.     The  peopk  at 
large  must  look  upon  it  as  something  too  ridiculous  to  be 
examined.    I  myself  can  hardly  use  decorous  terms  in  speak«p 
ing  of  it,  and  tney,  in  their  nomely  language,  will  assert 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  accomplish  one  purpose  under  the 
colour  of  another.^   **  Here  is  a  man,**  they  will  say;   "  who 
vnshes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife ;  he  talks  of  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  country ;  yet  its  dearest  interests,  its  peace,  its 
morals,  and  its  happiness,  are*to  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  his 
desires.^     He  would  ask  who  had  encouraged  the  queen  to 
go  abroad  ?  When  that  illustrious  personage,  worn  out  by 
all  she  had  experienced  in  this  country,  naturally  began  to 
think  repose  a  blessing,  who  had  recommended  that  she 
should  seek  it  on  the  Continent  ?  Who  had  opposed  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  friends  of  the  queen,  to  which  they  had 
set  their  hands,  and  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  among  them,  that 
they  would  answer  with  their  lieaos  for  \\vr  safety  while  in 
England,  but  that  when  abroad  she  woulil  be  surrounded 
bjr  foreigners,  spies,  and  informers  ?  Who  'tsad  counteracted 
this  faithful  suggestion  ?  Who  but  those  who  were  now  ar- 
rayed against  her,  with  a  green  bag  of  documentary  evidence 
in  the  one  hand,  ind  this  bill  of  degradation  in  the  other  ? 
How  hajppened  it  that  they  never  before  thoyght  of  the  cha^ 
lacteror  the  country,  the  honour  of  the  royal  fatcvvV^,  oxvAl 
the  dignity  of  the  throne  ?  Where  was  their  boa^Ved  wigfvcw- 
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ty/jrhen  these  eirS  cwnaeUors  cx>uld  not  foreeee  what  miglit 
lie  ite  conaequeoces  of  the  step  ther  weK  so  earnestly  r^ 
onnineDdiM  P  Thea  thene  was  ^  wnufier  of  any,  thing  pf 
the  sc»rt ;  afi  w9b  to  he  ease^  tranquillity,  and  liberty,  for  the 
rest  of  her  mi^eity^s  life :  there  was  to  be  no  watching,  do 
nryiiHz,  no  spying,  no  asking  **  why  do  you  do  so  or  so  P*^ 
out  aU  was  to  be  kiadaess  and  toleration.  With  these  pro- 
nuses,  the  next  thing  was  to  as^st  the  j|ueen  to  depailt*  The 
ship  of  war,  which  was  refused  to  bring  her  back,  had  been 
readily  granted  to  take  her  away.  Money  was  also  offerod, 
tpifith  equud  libera&y,  for  her  outfit,  and  )ier  resid4anee  abroad 
commenced  under  the  happiest  auspices.  Yet  reports  soon 
came  over ;  lliey  increased  by  decrees ;  the  slander  becanip 
bister  and  more  malignant ;  and  as  e$rly  as  fo^r  years  ago 
it  had  assumed  a  certain  consistency.  Still  there  was  no 
jlealous  watdiing,  90  hunting  for  evidence,  and  no  hint  given 
to  the  queen  ihait  it  would  be  fit  to  be  more  guarded  in  her 
conduct :  Ae  diaracter  of  the  oounlLry  and  (he  honour  fi[  the 
crown  were  then  ncTer  dreamed  of.  Ministers  had  never 
smd,  **  ReUwn  ;  this  is  dangerous— 4:he  country  suff^ra— the 
crown  is  dishonoured*^the  royal  family  degraded  by  thes^ 
calumnious  reports.^  On  th^  contrary,  they  hi^  dene  every 
thin^  to  encourage  hier  staying;  and  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
would  venture  to  stake  his  existence  that  any  man  would 
have  been  deemed^an  enemy,  amd  have  had  the  court  doora 
flung  in  his  face,  who  should  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
counsel  that  her  royal  highness  should  Have  been  requested 
to  re^visit  this  country.  Yet  these  vary  men,  afStet  fordng 
her  away— «after  aiding,  dbetting,  aisd  encouraging  a  foreign 
residence— after  taking  no  on^  step  to  put  an  end  to  that 
which  they  themselves  alleged  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
evil :  even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  and  when  the  twelfth  hour 
was  about  to  toll,  did  they  then  eojaie  yi^ith  a  request  that  she 
should  return  P  Did  they  thee  suggest  tliat  tier  majesty, 
having  changed  her  station,  CQuldno  longer  live  abroad 
with  safety — ^that  what  might  be  gQod  £br  a  princess  was  evi} 
for  a  qlieen  P  Did  they  come  forward  with  any  plain  frank 
disclosure  that  some  enquiry  might  be  rendered  necessary — > 
that  reports  had  got  abroad  so  malignant  that  they  could  not 
be  overlooked— tthat  suspicion  attached,  and  that  that  suspi-^.. 
rion  must  be  removed  ?  WoiS  any  thing  of  this  sort  done, 
not  in  kindness  to  the  queen,  but  m  compassit^n  to  the  long-i 
suffering  people  of  England  now  agitiM^  by  this  greaJL  ques- 
tion? No  such  thing:  to  the  last  moment  she  was  warned 
not  to  come  back :  sae  was  to  be  pensioned,  largely  pension- 
ed, for  not  coming  home ;  and  ^e  was  to  enioy  the  rank  she 
had  degraded  and  the  privileges  hh^  had  forfeit^.  She  was 
0o  h^ye  tm  income  to  iNiahle  ner  to  \yt  wioked  on  a  larger 
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ic^e ;  all  levkj,  all  iiH&eFetio%  even  '^  adultenous  iuWiv 
coune,"  was  to  be  pardoned  on  one  condition,  and  that  oon» 
ditTon  was,  that  she  should  continue  abroad,  bcfiMre  tha  ^«a 
of  foreigners  who  envied  and  hated  us:  she  was  to  be  the 
degrading  spectacle  of  the  queen  of  this  country,  without 
one  of  the  virtues  that  ought  to  bdong  to  her  seK  and  her 
condition.  With  .these  facts  before  hira,  he  aaust  have  a 
mind  capable  of  swallowing  the  most  monstieus  impiohabilU 
ties  who  could  lend  himseu  for  one  moment  lathe  n^f  that 
ministers  gave  credit  to  the  preamble  of  the  bilL  It  wouUl 
never  have  been 'heard  of  if  the  queen  had  retume4  fr^m 
Calais ;  hut  her  landing  at  Dover  ooUed  up  all  those  phan.^ 
toms  of  natiotud  degradation  and  insulted  honor,  of  whieh 
so  mudi  had  recently  been  heard :  they  were  all  raised  faj 
the  foot  which  ^e  set  upon  the  English  ^ore ;  and  if  dia 
had  consented  to  restrain  it,  she  mig^t  still  have  lived  with^ 
out  imputadon,  at  least  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  now 
Originated.  ^  I  end  here  (said  Mr.  Brougham)  what  I  have 
to  urge,  not  that  I  htfve  nothing  mo)re  to  bring  forward,  but 
because  I  am  sure  that  your  Lordships  are  men  of  justice, 
that  you  are  mto  of  principle,  men  of  ordinary  sagacity,  and, 
above  all,  that  you  are  men  of  honour.  I  have  made  my 
appeal  to  you  upon  this  biU,  and  I  f<^l  confident  that  I  have 
not  made  it  in  vmn.  True  it  is  that  your  committee  has 
reported  in  its  favour,  but  that  eannot  pledge  the  house,  and 
he  is  the  greatest  of  all  fools  who  oonsults  his  apparent  coo- 
sistency  at  the  fxpence  of  his  absdute  ruin.  The  sooner 
you  retrace  t^e  step  into  which  you  may  have  been  led  at 
an  unwary  moment,  the  greater  will  be  the  service  you  ren- 
der your  country ;  if  you  decide  that  this  bill  ought  not  to 
proceed,  ypu  will  be  the  saviours  of  the  state,  imd  indeed 
promote  the  substantial  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  tha 
truest  honour  pf  the  crown.** 

Mr.  Denman  having  requested  time,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
said  that  the  house  would  proceed  to-morrow,  and  that  only 
two  counsel  would  be  heard  for  or  against  the  bill. — ^Adjourn^ 
<^  at  a  quarter  past  four. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  counsel  and  agents  were  then  caMed  in. 

Mt,  Denijian  presented  himself  at  the  bar,  and  in  a 
speech  distinguished  as  much  for  eloquence  as  it  was  for 
sound  argument,  argued  against  the  principle  of  the  bill* 
I  trust,  (said  the  learned  counsel)  your  lordships  will,  above 
all  things,  seriously  weigh  the  balance  of  evil  whieh  is  likely 
to  arise  from  ih\s  measure.  I  trust  also,  thai  ^oa  ^fritX  tvq\^ 
yourselves,  overlopk  any  matter  which  \%  ca\c^x\t.\.«A.  X»  W 


« 
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jure»  or  produce  a  disregmrd  for  the  marriage  tie.  .  Look, 
mj  lor^By  to  the  moi:aI  feelings  of  the  oountrjr^  which  this 
measure  is  calculated  to  outrage.  Observe  that  all  this  can- 
not be  productive  of  any  good-^ut  must,  be  the  result  what 
it  msfp  produce  infinite  harm  to  the  country.  I  must  here, 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  protest  against  any  proceeding 
by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  uie  scene  is  laid  in  a 
foreign  and  distant  land,  when  the  enquiry  is  to  be  into  a 
life  of  more  than  six  years,  and  when  the  accused  has  been 
revised  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  h^.  This  last  re- 
fusal placed  her  majesty  in  a  worse  situation  than  any 
person  taking  his  tnal  m  one  of  the  lower  courts.  The 
request  made  to  your  lordships  was,  in  fact,  that  this 
ffreat  principle  might  be  preserved,  but  modified  accord- 
ing to  your !  lordships^  pleasure,  so  as  to  avoid  inconve- 
nience. This,  however,  has  been  refused.  In  the  case  of 
a  charge  in  the  lower  courts  the  witnessels  appeared  before 
a  grand  jury,  and  the  accused  had  an  opportunity  of  as- 
•certmning  the  character  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  ac- 
cusation was  to  be  supported.  But  her  majesty  has  been 
denied  this  right.  1  nerefore  instead  of  having  received 
any  favour  at  the  hands  of  your  lordships,  she  has  every 
right  to  complain.  Again,  I  say,  that  in  her  majesty  s 
name  I  protest  against  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  in 
a  case  which  admits  of  impeachment.  I  also  protest 
against  your  lordships  not  discharging  the  duties  imposed 
on  you,  as  well  as  your  exercise  of  a  power  not  contem* 

,  plated  by  the  constitution.  Your  lordships  may  meet 
with  the  co-operation  "pf  the  [other  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture; but  be.  it  rememl^ered,  that  you  may  also  meet  with 
its  check  and  controul.  I  must  here  guard  myself  irom 
any  imputation,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  either  I  or 
my  learned  friends  are  declining  the  contest.  No  ;  we 
do  not  shrink  from  the  combat-. we  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  meet  it.  Here  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  I  owe 
to  my  illustrious  client  an  apology,  for  having,  in  the 
Kne  of  argument  which  I  have  b^n  obliged  to  take,  al- 
lowed even  a  possibility  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  against 
her.  I  feel  a  perfect  conviction  of  her  innocence ;  I  feel 
also,  that  there  cannot  be  brought  against  her  any  thing, 
which,  to  an  honourable  mind,  will  be  a  proof  of  her  guilt. 
But  whatever  be.  the  consequences  which  follow  this  inves- 
tigation, whatever  may  be  the  sufferings  indicated  on  her  ma- 
jesty, I  shall  never  withdraw  from  her  that  homage  and  re- 
spect which  I  owe  to  her  high  station,  her  superior  mind, 
and  those  resplendent  virtues  which  have  shone  through  a 
Jjfe  of  Dersecution  and  of  suflering.     I  shall  never  pay  to 

May-  other  who  may  usurp  her  place  that  tes^^cX.  awi  avi\.^. 
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which  belong  to  her,, whom  the  law»  of  God  and  nuui  haVtf 
made  the  consort  of  his  present  majesty,  and  the  partner  dT 
his  throne. 

Her.  maiesty  entered  the  house  during  the  learned  coun- 
sel's speech,  and  at  its  conclusion  withdrew.— She  was  treated 
by  the  house  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

The  Attorney-general  then  rose  and  said,  the  quiestion  to 
be  considered  was,  whether  they  would  entertain  the  grare 
and  solemn,  %ut  disgusting  charges  p  referred  against  htr 
majesty — or  whether  they  were  prepared  to  say,  that  not- 
withstandinfiT  the  proof  to  be  adauced,  there  was  something 
in  this  bill  mat  it  ought  not  to  be  followed  up  by  the  enacts 
ments  contained  in  the  preamble  ?  This  was  his  view  of 
the  question  before  their  lordships.  But  see  how  it  had  been 
argued  by  his  learned  friends.  They  had  argued  the  ques- 
tion as  if  the  preamble  had  not  been  proved^  and  yet  they 
had  indulged  themselves  in  talking  of  spies,  informers,  per- 
jured and  suborned  witnesses.  When  those  witnesses  nad 
given  their  testimony,  the  time  would  come  to  speak  of  their 
character  and  the  nature  of  their  testimony.  This  line  of 
proceeding  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tampe-' 
ring  with  their  lordships^  feehngs,  and  doubtless  it  must 
have  made  an  impression,  upon  their  minds.  His  learned 
friends,  had  also  placed  another  difficulty  in  his  way.  They 
kad  found  fault  with  the  framing  of  the  preamble,  and  not 
Satisfied  with  that,  had  ^ne  through  its  whole  history  ?  ^ 
They  attacked  the  proceemngs  of  the  secret  committee,  and 
went  on  to  shew  the  disadvantages  under  which  her  ma- 
jetty  laboured,  in  consequence  of  hot  having  her  case 
oroudit  before  a  grand  jury.  But  their  lordships  had 
decioed  that  this  was  the  only  mode  of  proceeding  ;  they 
had  decided,  that  the  crime  with  which  her  majesty  was 
accused,  though  if  committed  in  England  would  be  trea- 
ton,  could  not  be  so  construed,  having  been  committed 
abroad,  and  with  a  foreigner.  They  had  in  fact  decided 
that  her  majeiity  was  not  amenable  to  any  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  and  this  was  the  only  mode  of  proceeding 
whidi  could  be  instituted.  Their  lordships  instituted  this 
inquiry  on  the  report  of  a  secret  committee ;  this,  it  was 
urged,  deprived  her  tnajesty  of  the  ben^t  derived  from  a 
grand  jury.  But  -did  the  committee  find  her  majesty 
guilty  of  any  ope  charge  ?  They  merely  said,  that  from 
what  had  been  laid  before  them,  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  serious  ground  of  charge  against  her  ma- 
jesty, affecting  the  dignity  oif  the  crown,  and  they  reccm- 
meiided  the  nouse  to  proceed  to  an  enauiry.  See  then, 
how  the  arguments  of  nis  learned  friei.aft  were  «^^\\sA — 
Gnt,  they  found  fault  with  the  preamble  of  lYve  \>m\  «cA^ 
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ieeoUdljr^  tliey  qutmellcd  iritk  the  metture  itself^  which 
tbetr  lordships  bj  their  having  retdat  the  first  tine,  had 
sanctioned.  It  was  urged  that  the  secret  committee  had 
reported  upon  utrvoucbra  docutneHtil  He  had  no  netos 
(yfliiiowing  upon  what  Matementa  the  secret  oomtnitlee  te» 
ported,  nor  did  he  know  from  whence  his  learned  friends 
drew  ibeir  inlbrmatioii ;  but,  he  was  mudi  mistaken  if  tFie 
sdcct  committee  had  not  had  the  sworn  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  statements  laid  before  themi.  But 
whether  they  had  or  not  such  testiiiimi  j  was  not  now  the  , 
ouestikm;  their  lorde^ips  had  decided  upon  that  report^  and 
tnat  dedf&on  could  not  ndw  be  called  in  ques^oni  TIte 
groutids  alleged  in  tfle  preamble  of  the  present  bill  were 
of  the  same  public  nsrture  and  import  as  those  stated  in 
the  bill  against  the  bishop  ef  Rochester.  When  the  facts 
reohed  were  proved  in  evidence,  the  great  question  which 
tBeir  lordship  would  have  to  decide,  would  be^  whether 
tfudh  a  substantiation  of  the  truA  of  the  facts  diould  be 
iUlowed  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  P  It  had  beea  tndea* 
toured  by  his  learned  friends  to  rmse  an  cbjeetion  to  the 
biU,  on  the  ground  that  the  charges  wluch  it  alleged 
against  her  msjesty  had ^owed  from  slander  and  perjury. 
In  the  present  stage  of  the  proceeding,  what  right  he  woukl 
ask^  haa  they  to  argue  mpOn  stich  a  gratuitous  asd  un{)ro« 
voked  assumption  ?  Where  were  the  proofs  to  jmiiff  it  ? 
Their  lordships  knew  nothinff  of  them->^they  coola  iiot 
know  any  thii^  of  diem;  ana  for  what  purpose  sueb  a  . 
jaae  of  obiertatioil  was  introduced,  he  would  leave  to  their 
levdships  to  decide.  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  olneeted  by 
his  leanaed  friend^  that  the  present  bill  originated  in  a  ecmi- 
miitee  of  that  house^  where  no  decisive  opinion  had  beeli 
formed.  He  eould  not  see  the  least  strength  in  such  ait 
olgection.  The  decisive  opinion  of  their  lordships  had 
vet  to  be  formed.  It  wduld  be  ddtng  a  great  injustice  to 
htt  majesty  had  their  lordships^  in  that  previous  part  of 
the  fNToceeaitig,  ventured  to  pronounce  a  aedsive  opinicHi; 
it  would  then  be  imputed  to  them  that  they  liad  fore- 
stalled and  prgudsed  the  question.  Their  lordships,  had 
wisely  abstained  nrom  such  a  course.  All  that  they  had 
done  was  to  express  their  opittion^  that  there  existed  grounds 
for  a  serious  charge  against  her  majesty.  Througho^ 
the  whde  of  the  ar^ment  of  his  learned  friends,  that  had* 
been  assumed,  which,  at  least  was  extremely  doubtful^ 
tiamdy,  that  in  proceeding  against  her  majesty  an  im- 
peachment could' have  been  founded.  The  whole  of  the 
argument  against  proceeding  by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties^ 
rested  on  the  ground  of  fheir  lordships  acting  in  that  case  in 
their  kgislativ^  and  not  in  their  judicial  capacity.      When,  ^  ^ 
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therefore,  his  learned  friends  deprecated  such  a  course,  and 
contended  for  an  impeachment,  they  were  bound  to  have 
shewn,  that  in  the  present  case  an  impeachment  could  have 
been  maintained.      That    proof  they  had   decUned  ;    and 
their  lordships,   he    trusted,  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  wisest  course  which  could  have  been  pursued,  was  the 
one  which  was  tlie  least  subject  to  doubt  and   uncertainty. 
Besides,  he  would  confidently  say,  that  notwithstanding  all 
those  airs  of  triumph  with   which    those  objections   were 
introduced — ^notwithstanding    all    the    inflammatory    tan- 
kage  which  accompanied    their  statement,   that   a    very 
^ffisrent  character  would  have  been  given  to  the  measure 
of  pH>ce6ding  by  bill   of  pains  and  penalties^   had    not 
that  been  the  very  measure,  which  in  the  present  case  had 
been  adopted.      It  was  adopted  because  it  adverted  to  ob- 
tain charges  against   her  majesty,    which,    though  of  the 
Eavest  import,  were  not  a  violation  of  any  law,  while  the 
fit  authorities  supported  the  doctrine   that  an  impeach* 
ment  could  not  be  maintmned  but  for  a  breach  of  the  law. 
Sure,  then^  he  was,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  challenges 
now  so  heroically  thrown  out,  notwithstanding  all  those  al- 
lusions to  the  morality  of  the  country^  and  all  those  various 
topics  so  hberally  brought  into  view,  had  impeachment  been 
the  proceeding  adopted,  the  very  same  objectors  would  have 
deprecated  it,  and  have  said,  that  the  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  an  adultery  should  have  been  by  bill,  ancT  not  by 
impeachment,    because    by   the  adaption    of    the    latter 
course,  the   accused  party  was  deprived  of  iiie  power  (of 
recrimination.       They   complained    of  the  proceeding  by 
bill,  because  they  were  now  shut  out  from  recrimination, 
and  strange  to  say,  regret  that  the   impeachment  was  not 
adopted — a  course  of  proceeding  which  no  lawyer  would 
venture  to  assert,  allowed  the  accused  to  rebriminate.     All 
this  contradiction  had  its  purposes  ;  it  was  to  terrifj^  and  to 
alarm,  and  to  withdraw  trie   minds  of  their  lordships  from 
the  real  questioif  on  whieh  they  had  to  decide.     His  learned 
friends  bad,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  taken  this  course,  not 
in  the  exercise  of  a  duty  compulsive  with  them,  but  acting 
under  any  indulgence  so  very  rarely  allowed  by  that  house 
— so  rarely  indeed,  that  the  divorce  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  the  only  one  to  be  found  where  tlie  counsel  of 
the  accused  was  allowed  to  interfere  before  the  evidence  was 
produced.      It  was  not,  then,  too  mu^h  to  expect  that  those 
sweeping  charges  should  have  been  deferred  until  the  cha- 
racter of  the  evidence  to  be  produced  was  ascertained;  be- 
fore the  charge  of  corruption  was  thrown  out  against  wit- 
nesses to  he  examined,  surely  his  learned  friends  should  wait 
un^'il  enabled  to  sustain  such  imputations  by  proof.      His 
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learned  friends  riiay  prejudge,  they  may  prejudice, -they  may 
assail  the  characters  of  the  most  eminevit  and  illustrious  in 
rank  and  station  ;  they  may  rake  from  the  shades  of  oblivion, 
all  those  prejudices,  or  failmgs  over  which  the  healing  spirit 
of  time  and  more  correct  feeling  had,  in  consideration  of 
his  many  virtues^  thrown  a  veil ;  they  may  select  the  mo- 
ment when  an  illustrious  individual  (the  duke  of  York,  we 
presume)  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  when  the 
remains  of  his  illustrious  partner  has  just  been  consigned  to 
the  grave^j  to  wound  his  feelings,  and  revive  recoUections 
which  a  better  feeling  had  never  disturbed:  all  these 
things  His  learned  friends  may  do  with  impunity — to  him 
it  was  only  to  state  the  facts  which  he  should  call  upon 
evidence  to  sustain.  They  may  declaim  on  the  bribes  by 
which  that  evidence  was  obtained,  and  animadvert^  on  the 
nature  of  the  motives  which  they  presumed  to  operate  on 
the  minds  of  some  of  their  lordsnips.  All  that  remained 
for  him  was  to  conjure  their  loraships,  and  he  knew  he 
did  so  not  in  vain,  to  dismiss  all  such  inapplicable  state- 
ments frotn  their  minds,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
great  and  important  question,  on  which,  in  fact,  they  were 
called  in  their  judicial  character  to  pronounce. 

The  Solicitor-general  was  next  heard  at  considerable 
length. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  urged  a  variety  of  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  original  proposition,  and  shewed  the  impolicy 
of  the  principle  cionteifded  for  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown. 
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COMMENCED  AUGUST  19, 1820. 


THE  ^eat  and  importaDt  trial  of  her 
majeuy  at  lenf^th  commeoced,  aher 
the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  evade 
it.  The  expectations  of  the  public 
were  at  their  heig^ht  when  lord  Kiag 
i^ve  notice  of  a  motion  to  stop  all 
further  proceedings. 

Oa  Saturday,  August  19,  1820,  lord 
Kin^  moved,  '*  That  it  appears  to  this 
bouse  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
public  safely  or  the  security  of  the 
rouutrvv  that  this  Bill  entitled,  <  An 
Act  to  deprive  her  Majesty,*  &c.  should 
pass  into  a  law.*' 

On  which  lord  Liverpool  moved  as 
an  amendment,  **  That  the  Attorney- 
General  he  directed  to  be  called  in.'*' 

Earl  Grey  opposed  the  amendment. 

The  house  divided. 
For  the  amendment  ••••  IBl 
Against  it         65 

Majority 116 

Earl  Grey  then  moved  :  <<  That  it 
appears  that  the  bill  now  before  ^e 
house  does  not  afford  the  most  ad- 
viseable  means  of  prosecuting^  the 
charges  against  her  majesty,  and  that^ 
therefore,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances it  is  not  ilecessary  or  expe* 
'dienr»  to  proceed  further  with  it.** 

This  resolution  was  put  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  of  lord  Liverpool, 
''That  counsel  be  called  in,**  and  was 
negatived  by  a  division  as  follows ; 
For  the  amendment    ....    64 
Againtiit j;9 


Majority    216 


The  counsel  were  then  ealled  in^. 
and  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  one  side,^ 
and  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  counsel 
for  her  majesty  on  the  other,  appeared 
at  the  bar"; 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  Mr.  Attor- 
ney-General, you  will  proceed  to  open 
your  case. 

The  Attorney-General  immediUlely 
proceeded  to  address  the  house  ii^ 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  spoke  as  foK 
lows  *. 

MY  LORDS, 

I  now  attend  at  your  bar  to 
fulfil  the  duty  which  you  have  de» 
roanded,  of  stating  to  your  lordships 
•  the  circumstances  which  are  to  be  ad- 
duced in  evidence  in  support  of  tha 
charges  which  are  contained  in  tha 
preamble  of  the  bill  now  under  yoUr 
lordships'  consideration.  A  duty^  my 
lords,  more  painful,  or  more  anxious*' 
I  believe,  was  sever  imposed  upon  any 
individual  to  accomplish.  (Cries  of 
*  Speak  up*.) 

My  lords,  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive^ 
your  lordships'  indulgence,  if  under 
the  weight  of  this  must  important  duty 
I  feel  that  which  I  cannot  express* 
(cries  of  **  louder,'*) 

My  lords,  I  was  stating  to  your 
lordships,  that  the  duty  which  1  now 
have  to  perform  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  anxious  which  was  ever 
cast  upon  any  individual.  Iha'^e^mit 
lords,  to  stat«  to  -jout  \ot^%>\\^^  ^% 
circumstaacea  ^Vuc\k   m*   \»  "^^  ^^ 
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in  rapport  of  those  terioas  and  heavy 
charges  which  arc  made  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  bill,  which  has  already  heen 
so  mach  the  subject  of  discus&ioii. 
Charges  which,  ih  the  lap'g'ttaKe  of  the 
preamble^  not  only  reflect  the  ^le  iie^t 
scandal  and  disgrace  upon  the  indivi- 
dual against  whom  they  are  made,  but 
also  reflect  the  gfreaiest  disgrace  upon 
th«  country  itself.  The  highest  iiidi- 
Tiduali  as  a  subject,  in  the  country,  is 
charged  with  one  of  the  most  spiions 
offences  against  the  la^s  of  God  and 
man.  It  is  that  of  an  adulterous  inter- 
course— an  adulterous  intercourse  car- 
ried on  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  aggravation. 

My  lords,  upon  the  nature  of  this 
charge,  or  upon  the  importance  of  this 
investigation,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
forme  to  enlarge.  Your  lordships,  and 
every  individual  in  the  country,  are 
capable  of  estimating  these  topics  in 


adduced  in  proof  befor*  you.  My 
lords,  undoubtedly,  the  recital  must  in- 
volve a  consideralile  space  of  time  and 
apply  to  facts  which  took  plact^  in  va- 
rious placet,  i»  which  her  pl>tio^ly 
chanced  to  be  during  her  residence 
abroad.  I  j»liull,  thervfore,  commence 
my  statement  sit  that  period  when  her 
majesty  quitted  this  country,  and  pro- 
ceed, as  well  as  I  can,  to  detail  the  va« 
rioQs  facts  and  circum'tances  which 
took  place  from  that  period  almost  to 
the  time  1  now  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing your  lordships. 

My  lords,  it  is  welt  known  to  your 
lordships  and  the  country,  that  in  the 
year  1814,  her  mstjesty,  for  reasons 
operating  upon  her  mind,  and  not  by 
compulsion,  as  has  been  insinuated  by 
my  learned  brothers,  thought  fit  to  with- 
draw herself  from  this  couuiry  to  a  fo- 
reign land. 

Mr.  Brougham  here  made  some  re- 


their  proper  light.     The  only  consola-    marks  explanatory  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, my  lords,  which  I  derive  under    tions  on  this  subject- 
the  discharge    of   the    duty    which  I|      The  Attorney-General-.     I  beg  pnr- 
liave  now  to  fulfll,   is,  that  it  calls  not    don  (cries  of  **  order,  order,"),  but  if 
upon  me  to   addre<^s  myself   to    your    I  am  to  he  interiupted,  it  will  be  im-- 
lordsbips*  passions  orfbelings;  and  that    possible  for  me  to  do  jubtice  to  the  titsk 
I  shall  best  discharge   it  according  to     which  your  lordships  have  cast  upon 
^our  lordships'  commands  by  abstain-    me.     I  am  sure  I'  shall   receive   your 
Ingfrom  any  observation  which  might    lordships' indulgence- 
tend    to  aggravate  the   charge    made  ,      Mr.  Brongham.     I  did  not  mean  to 
against  so  illustrious  a  person.     I  shall    interrupt  the  learned  person  (erics  of 
confine  myself,  in  this  stage  of  the  pro-  .  "  order,  order.'*) 
ceeding,  to  a  clear,  simple,  but  full  re- '      Mr.  Brougham.     My  Lords,  in  all 
cital,  of  the   facts  which  are  to  be  al-  '  conrts,  (order,  order.) 
le^ed  in  evidence.  ,      Mr.  Brougliam.      In    every  Court, 

'  My  lords,  .wc  are  now  arrived  at     (onier,  order.     Go  on,  go  on.) 
that    period    of    (he    proceedings,  in        Mr,  Brougham  was  reluctantly  si- 
which  silence  can  no  longer   be  prr-    lent. 

serred.  It  is  now  necessary  io  state;  The  Attorney-General: — My  lords, 
the  charges  in  the  fullest  extent  in  i  it  was,  perhaps,  more  my  fault  than 
which  they  can  be  laid  before  .your  j  that  of  my  learned  friend  in  alluding; 
lordships  and  the  public ;  and  if  in  the  to  wh<it  bad  passed.  *  I  will  not,  there- 
recital  of  the  circumstances  which  I  j  fore,  take  up  any  fur  her  time  ou  thi9 
have  to  detail,  I   shall  be  under  the    subject.     1  was  stating,  my  lords,  that 


painful  necessity  of  bringing  before 
your  lordships  scenes  which  must  dis- 
gust every  well-regulated  mii:dy  trans- 
actions which  must  offend  the  feelings 
of  every  honourable  and  virtuous  per- 
son, I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  think 


in  1814,  her  majesty  withdrew  herscTf 
from  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling  u|)on  the  contiuf  nt,  ov  vi- 
siting other  countries.  My  lords,  she 
went  in  the  first  instance  to  Brnns- 
wick,  and  from  thence,  after  a  short 


that  upon  this  occasion  f  ought  to  hold  '  stay,  she  went  to   Italy  ;  she  arrived  at 


no  reserve^at  the  same  time  taking  care 
Io  state  nothing  which,  in  mv  con- 
science, I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  able 
to  substantiate  in  proof. 

I  shall  now,  my  lords,  without  fur- 
ther preface,'  state  to   your  lordships 
the  painful   narrative  of   those,  facts 
sAH  'circumstances  frhich  are  tb  be 


Milan  on  the  J)th  of  Oct.  1814.— My 
lord*,  her  Majesty,  wlicn  she  quitted 
Ijiis  country,  quitted  it  with  persons 
about  her  who  vvere  precisely  t^uch 
per-5ns  as  should  be  aliout  an  indivi- 
dual jof  her  exalted  rank.  She  was 
accompanied  by  individuals  Connected 
wilU    dVUin^xxv'i^eA   f^imvlvft*     in    this 
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k'Bj^tSom.     Aracm^    the«e    were    lady 
Chariutte   Lindsay     and  ^lady    Eliza- 
beth Forbes,  who  were  lier  maids  of 
honor,    Mr,  St..  Leger,  who   was  her 
chamberlain,  aud  ^ir  \'S  illiam  Gell  and 
tbe  hon.  Kepp^l  Craven,   who,  J    be- 
lieve, were  attached  to  her  in  a  similar 
character.     She  was  also  accompanied 
by    captain    Hesse,     as    her   equerry, 
aod    Or.    Holland,  as    her    physician, 
besides  other  persons  whom  it  is  uu 
ueeeisary    to     ennmerate.     With    this 
suite   her  majesty    arrived   at   Milan. 
It  vras  her  intention  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  thence  to  other  parts  of   Italy, 
and  to  have  visited   Naples.     She  re- 
luaioed  at  Milan  for  a  space  of  three 
months,  aed  dnrius^  that  period  a  per- 
S'>n   was    received    into    her    service, 
whose  uame  occurs  in  the  preamble  of 
tbis  bill,  and  whose  name  will  as  fre- 
quently   occur  in  the  course  of  these 
proceeding's — a  person  of  the  name  of 
Ber*^mi,  who  was    received  into    her 
service    as     a    courier,    or     footman, 
or   valet     de   place.     My    lords,    this 
nersoo  at  the  time  be  so  entered  into 
her  majesty's  service,  was  in  want  of 
employment,  but  he  had  been   in  the 
service  of  f^eneral  Pino.     It  does  not 
appear  bow  i)e  became  recommended 
to  her  majesty;   but  be  was   received 
into  her  suite.     I  need  hardly  remark 
to  ^our   lordships   upon  the  distance 
vhich  interposed  between  her  majesty 
aiid  ber  courier,  or  observe  that,  from 
the  natural  course  of  things,  the  com- 
munication between   her  majesty  and 
this  man  must  have  been  most  uufre- 
quent.     It  was  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen   days  previous  to    her^  majesty's 
depai'ture  from  .Milan,  that  Berg;ami 
entered   into  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed.     Her     majesty,    on    quitting: 
Milan y  proceeded  to  Rome,  and   from 
thonce  she  went  to  Naples,  where  she 
4imvi*d  on   the  8th   of  Nov.  1814.     At 
Naples,    this  person   had  not  been  'm 
her  majesty*s  service  more  than  three 
weeks.     I  beg  to  call  your  lordships* 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  because 
you  will  find  bow  material  it  becomes 
when  you   listen   to  the   facts   which 
presently  it  will    be    my   melancholy 
duty  to  relate.    I  should  have,  stated, 
that  besides   the  persons  whom  I  have 
mentioned  as   accompanying  her  ma- 
jesty  from   this  country,  there  was  a 
lad,  whose  name  is,  perhaps,  familiar 
to    ^our  lordships — I   in.«.n   William 
Austin.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  majesty's 
4u-rivaJ  Ml  JSaples,  this  is^d  vfiU  the  oh- 


ject  of  ber  peci:rViar  attcnttoo,  and,  hi 
fact,  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  a 
bed  in  the  same  room  with  her  majesty. 
The  arrangement  of  her  majesty's 
own  sleeping  apartment  devolved 
upon  one  servant,  whose  peculiar  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  that  branch  of  her 
domestic  comfort.  On  the  arrival  of 
her  majesty's  suite  at  Naples,  it  was 
so  ordered  that  her  ma'esty's  sleeping 
room  was  at  an  opposite  side  of  the 
house  to  that  of  her  menial  domestics, 
among  whom  was  her  courier. — Oa 
the  first  night  of  her  majesty's  arri- 
val at  Naples  (the  8th  of  November),  ta 
which  1  havecalle<l  your  lordships*  at. 
tention,  this  arrangement  was  conti- 
nued. Hergami  slept  in  that  part  of 
tbe  house  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  domestics,  and  ycmng  Austin  slept 
in  her  majesty's  apartment.  But  on 
the  following  morning,  Nov.  tbe  9tb^ 
the  servants  of  the  establishment 
learned  with  some  siu'prlse,  because  no 
reason  appeared  to  them  for  the  change, 
that  Bergami  was  uq  longer  to  sleep  in 
that  part  ol  the  lio^se  where  he  had 
slept  the  night  preceding ;  but  that  it 
was  her  majeisty's  pleasure  that  ha 
should  sleep  in  a  room  from  which 
there  was  a  free  communication  with 
that  of  her  majesty,  by  means  of  a  cor- 
ridor or  passage,  which  bad  been,  by 
her  majesty's  express  desire,  prepared  • 
for  him.  My  lords,  I  need  not  stata 
to  you  that  such  a  circumstance  was 
calculated  to  excite  the  surprise  of 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  en- 
tirely to  her  majesty's  person ;  and^  « 
my  lords,  that  suprise  was  increased 
when  they  learnt  from  her  majesty 
that  she  would  no  longer  permit  Wil- 
liam Austin  to  continue  to  sleep  in  her 
room.  For  this  she  assigned  a  reason, 
which,  if  it  was  her  only  mutive,  was 
very  proper.  She  said  that  he  had  now  -- 
arrived  at  an  age  when  it  became  no 
longer  correct  that  he  should  sleep  in 
ber  apartment;  and  a  separate  room 
was  prepared  for  his  use.  My  lords, 
I  have  already  stated,  that,  from  the 
situation  assigned  to  Bergami,  a  direct 
communication  was  .opened  betweea 
his  chamber  and  that  of  her  majesty  ; 
aud  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  your,  lordships  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  pth  ot  November,  that 
intercourse,  which  is  charged  between 
her  majesty  and  Bergami  by  the  pre* 
sent  bill,  commenced  and  was  conti- 
nued from  that  tuwt  vWV  \\<&.  ^vv\v.Vft^ 
her  service.    \3voiLX.\it  aNwivu^  ^i  ^^ 
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Sttr  dt  NaTcmlicr,  h«r  mijcity  went 
to  the  opera  at  Naplu,  bui  il  wat  nb- 
*erTC()  that  ib«  reiurned  very  earl) 
from  the uctf.  The  pertun  wliii  waiieii 
upon  ber  oil  her  remrn,  siai  Ihe  niaiu- 
lenant,  "hoie  Jiily  it  wat  parlicular- 
ly  tu  •tteiid  til  htr  bed*-rouin.  My 
liiTiU,  ibe  imi  Bituck  «ilh  the  manlier* 
af  the  princes',  anil  viilU  tlie  agilaiiou 
which  the  manlfesteil.  She  haitereiJ 
to  her  a|iar\ineiil,  and  fiave  strict  or- 
der* 1l)«t  Willlim  All  .liu  shuulii  u<il  be 
■dmiiieil  to  her  mum  that  eveuine. 
She  wai  ihcD  <ibaerveil  tu  gi>  from  ber 
oWD  room  tunardi  that  assigueil  tu 
Bei^ami.  She  very  soou  diamiiteil 
bar  femala  atieudaiit 
(he  bad  u»  (urther  . 
letviccB.  The  femalt 
hnt  Hilt  without  Iboee  siispiciuas 
the  circumfiaDces  I  hare  men 
vera  calculated  lu  eiciie  in  ihi 
of  any  individual.  Hhe  kue* 
lima,  (liat  Beigami  «a<  in  hi 
rouin,  for  tlii4  wifi  the  first 


dliug  her  that 
a^iuD  lur   ber 


iu<;  taken  advantage 


»hicb  b 
of  Ihe  priuceti  to 
duec  and  aeineai!. 


beJ- 
I  iilcht  ot 
or  ibe  ar- 


hU  I 


ekclude.     But  if  t 


finneil  by  ub^eiva 
follDwing  day— obiervatiom  »hi 
Kated  to  •  Jury  iu  any  commuii 
mult  iuducB  Ihem  lu  come  lo  a  ci 
-  tinii  that  an  adulierouf  inleri 
bad  taken  pUce  that  ni^ht  be 
tUi*  exalled   person    aiid'  this   i 

tag  it  tiai  dUcovered  that  he 
Jesty  had  nni  alept  in  her  own 
that  uight.  Her  bed  remaioed  i 
precisely  in  the  sanie  state  as 
precciiiugeveitiu);;  and,  my  Inn 


as  imp     ■' 
spici.,n 


iaf  known,  ifat  oa*,  ef  eoNni,  tUmI   I 
bjuiwtuF  Ihe  rank  and  raihioa  eftt*    | 
lowD,  bnt  ihe    wai   Mt  viiible  lalil  i 
lalrfaiiur  on  that  mointngr-     I  haieiL    | 
really     dnnn     yniir    loniihipi 
obiervalioiit  wliich    had   been   made  bi    '| 
ihelaervaiiH    riipeciing     the  bedi.    I    ' 
•ay  Ihen,  uiylordi,  that  if  the  eaw  it-    I 
penderi  on'lheie  faeti   alone,  1 
nnl  any   man  who   oan    doebt   of  Ihi 
cunclnsion    al    nhicii    yniir    lardship 
mint  arrJTe.    Hut.  my  Intdi,  you  a'" 
re  by  wlial  1  have  yet  to  detail, 
bit    icandnloiis,    depraved, 

nithoiil 

•ueh  an  inteienurie  itai  lo  altar  tfci 
comparative  diitance  bctireen 
courier,  thil  mania),  aad  the  royU 
pennnage,  who  dncendsd  from  bti 
royal  dignity  i>  far.  A  fVeedom  waa, 
there  fore,  tuunied  by  Ber^ami,  ia 
whi^  be,  could  under  no  other  eir- 
cumtmncei  presume  (o  indalge.  II 
wm  aljo  obwrved  by  the  niher  ler- 
•antl  thai  a  cnniiderahle  alteralioS 
took  plate  in  the  dempaoonr  of  her 
rojal  bigbneai  towaidi  llergani.— 
An  altera-.iiiii  vihich  convinced  Ihoie 
who    observed    il,    thni    au     iinpropei 

A   few   diys  after  llie  period  (o  wbioh 
'    Il  alluded,  lirr  royal  highnen 


tons    bnd   repo 

from  Ihoteofh 
iiig  following  il 
royal  highness 

royal  bighneas' 
tered  ber  roim 
rermission.  Il 
Bergami  also  i 


ked  as  if  two 

ill   it.    I  itate. 
il  Ibe  apart  men 


sual  lioi 


e  ber  1< 


L  ball  n 


the  huD 


»t>e4 


of 


S  wilbunt 

tsided  in  I 
that  nil 


History,  and  the  nni  conducted  by  a 
geai'»ii>en  to  ttie  bull  in  Ihal  cliarae- 
ler.  I  am  instructed  In  state,  that  tha 
dreiM  worn  by  her  royal  highness  on 
that   iiccation,    wni   of  a  most  indecent 


hiiid.      Nov 
rial  to  obser 


her  e 


I  and  put  ou  ibis 


ferrini  the  seivitea  el!  iV>wv«&v>  vW«), 
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Af  lier  usual  attendants  on  such  an  oc- 
Miion  P  Why  should  she  require  the 
issistance  of  a  man,  and  that  man  one 
sf  her  menial  servants,  in  her  dressing 
room  ?  A  man  who  waited  behind  her 
chair  at  dinner,  and  who  went  before 
her  as  her  courier,  when  she  travelled 
from  place  to  pla^^e.  What,  I  ask, 
could  her  reason  be  for  selecting:  this 
nan  on  Ruch  an  occasion,  unless  for  the 
purposes  .  alleg^ed  in  the  pre<'imble 
of  the  bill?  But  more.  Her  maje!>ty 
letomed  a  third  time  from  the  ball. 
She  then  changed  her  dress  to  that  of 
s  female  Turkish  peasant, — and  who 
was  her  companion  on  this  occasion  ? 
Her  courier^  her  menial  serrant,  Ber- 
fami ;  he  accompanied  her  majesty, 
dressed  as  a  Turkish  peasant,  to  a  ball 

S'ven  to  royalty,  and  to  the  first  no- 
tify of  the  country.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, Uiat  Berfcami  did  not  long  re- 
nain  at  this  ball.    He  returned  home, 
apparently  dissatisfied  with  something 
that  had  occurred. — I  know  not  what. 
Hn  miyesty  came  home  shortly  after, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to 
fo  back  to  the  ball ;  she  pressed  him 
mach,    but  he  declined    going.     Her 
maicsty  then   returned   alone  to  the 
ball,  but  she  did  not  remain  long.     It 
wai  observed  by  those  servants  whose 
bouDcss  it  was  to  be  more  immediately 
in  attendance  on  her  majest)*,  that  at 
whatever  hour  she  rose  in  the  moru- 
iBf^,  Bergaml  rose  at  the  same  period  ; 
and  also,  that  her  majesty  was  in  the 
habit   of    breakfasting  in  her  apart- 
ments in   company  with  him  alone,— 
her  suite  being  in  apartments  at  some 
distance  from  her*s.    Notwithstanding 
tliis  great  familiarity  and  preference, 
the  situation  of  Bergami  remained  the 
fame  ;    he  still  acted  as  her  courier, 
her  valet-de-chambre,  and   continued 
to  wait  at  table  as  usual ;   in  short,  he 
appeared  to  the    English  ladies  who 
attende4  her  royal  highness    just  in 
the  same  character  as  when  he  was 
first  hired.    It  was  ofily  in   secret,  or 
at   least  before  her  majesty's  imme- 
diate  attendants  that  those  familiari- 
ties of  which  1  speak  were  at  all  visi- 
ble.    Her  ODU^esty  was  in  the  habit  of 
occasicnally  walking  on  a  terrace,  and 
there  she  was  seen  at  various  times, 
leaning  on    Bergami's  arm    with  the 
greatest  familiarity.    It  happened  du- 
ring her  majesty's  residence  at  Na- 
vies, that  Bergami  had  been  injured 
hj  a  kick  from  a  horse.    He  was  for 
•ome  tipie  to  W  mm  to  be  eoaflDed  to  hu 


room,  and  your  lordships  must  |ltiv 
ceive  how  great  must  nave  been  th« 
ascendancy  which  this  man  acquired 
over  her  royal  highness,  when  I  stattt 
that  she  hired  a  servant  introduced  by 
him,  as  an  attendant  daring  his  ilU 
ness.  This  man  slept  in  a  room  close 
to  that  occupied  by  Bergami,  and  had, 
on  three  or  four  occasions,  observed 
her  majesty,  after  her  household  had 
retired  to  rest,  go  from  her  own  room 
with  much  caution,  along  the  passage 
to  that  of  Bergami.  On  each  occasion 
she  remamed  in  the  room  a  consider-, 
able  time.  I  am  instructed  to  state, 
and  it  will  appear  in  evidence,  that, 
after  her  majesty  entered  the  room, 
this  man  could  distinctly  hear  them 
kissing.  (Here  a  buz  of  surprise  was 
heard  throughout  the  House.)  I  am 
aware  mv  lords  how  these  circumstan- 
ces,  disgusting  as  they  are,  must  ex- 
cite feelings  of  disgust  in  the  rnindi 
of  your  lordships,  and  even  feelings 
of  prejudice  against  him,  whose  pain- 
ful duty  it  is  to  recite  them ;  but  pain- 
ful as  it  is,  it  is  still  a  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  me  by  your  lord>hip'8 
order,  and  I  feel  myself  bound  so  to 
state  the  facts,  that  your  lordships 
Qiuy  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  which  took  place  between 
her  majesty  and  this  individual.  I 
feel  assured  that  in  doing  this,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  i  shall  not  incur 
your  lordships',  censure.  Her  majesty 
resided  at  Naples  from  November  te 
the  March  following,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  intimacy 
which  I  have  described,  continued 
without  interruption.  I  do  not  wish 
to  avail  myself  of  any  rumour  that  waa 
afloat  at  the  lime  ;  but  1  cannot  help 
remarking  on  the  singularity  of  the 
circumstance,  that  her  majesty  on 
quitting  Naples  lost  the  greater  part 
of  her  English  suite.  1  shall  leave  the 
facts,  coupled  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. So  it  was,  however,  on  her 
majesty's  leaving  Naple*;,  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  suite  remained  behind.  I 
should  here  observe,  that  Mr.  St.  Le- 
ger  left  her  majesty  at  Brunswick. 
Of  him  therefore  1  do  not  mean  to 
speak  on  this  occasion.  But  Lady  C. 
Lindsay  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes 
remained  at  Naples  on  her  majesty's 
departure.  I  beg  pardon.  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Forbes  remained  at  Naples  ; 
Lady  C.  Landsay  actoxn^wix^^  ^a»e 
■ttiOesty,  but  Yell  V^t  ax.  V»^Vtit^%  *^ 
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1«)5.  Tha  persona  left  behiud  at  Na-  , 
pies,  were  Ladv  C.  Furl)e8,  Sir  Wii-  | 
liaiD  (>elL  the  Honourable  K.  Craven,  , 
•iKi  Captain  Hesse.  Su  that  of  seven  ! 
JEluKlifh  persons  who  accompanied  her  i 
majesty  irom  England,  one  remained  j 
at  Brunswick,  and  four  at  Naples,  it  ! 
ia  probable,  that  at  another  stag^e  of  ! 
Ihese  proceed in«;ft,  proper  reasons  ' 
"wiU  be  asbij^ned  for  the  departure  of  ! 
ihese  periioiis.  I  camiot  help  ohser-  | 
viug  on  the  singularity  of  their  all 
lubviug  left  ber  majesty's  seivice 
nearly  at  the  same  p.riod.  I  cannot 
^lelp  imagining,  and  1  am  sure  your 
Jordsbips  «vitl  tliiiik,  tbattbou«;b  thcae 
persons  were  unacquainted  with  the 
Mature  of  the  connexion  existing  he- 
iween  her  majesty  and  Bergami,  yet 
tbat  some  rumour  must  have  reached 
tkem  of  ihe  visible  familiarity  that  was 
obfterved  to  exist  between  them.  Be 
th«  cause  what  it  may,  so  it  was  that 
;th4Me  persons  left  her  service.  While 
lier  majesty  resided  at  Naples,  ano- 
ther eircutiistanse  occurred  between 
hmv  majesty  and  Bergami,  well  wor- 
thy of  your  lordshi]>s'  attention.  There 
was  a  kind  of  public  masquerade  held 
At  tbe  Theatre  St.  Charles,  in  that 
city.  Her  majesty  thought  proper  to 
attend  it,  not  however  in  the  company 
of  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  not  in  the  com- 
pany of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  not 
attended  by  the  gentlemen  who  were 
^r  chamberlains  nt  that  period :  no, 
her  majesty  chose  as  her  companion  on 
that  occasion,  her  courier  Bergami, 
and  a  female  strvant.  named  Made- 
moiselle Dumont.  These  two  were 
her  majesty's  companions,  and  my 
ord,  the  whole  party  wore  dresses  se- 
lected by  her  majesty.  These  dresses, 
if  1  am  rightly  instructed,  were  of  a 
most  gross  and  indecent  description  ; 
so  ipuch  so,  that  on  entering  the  the- 
atre they  excited  universal  attention, 
and  were  received  with  such  marked 
insult  and  disapprobation,  that  they 
were  obliged  almost  immediately  to 
retire.  How  do  your  lordships  sap- 
pose  her  majesty  went  to  the  theatre? 
You  will,  of  course  imagine  that  she  ! 
went  in  her  royal  carriasre,  attended  \ 
by  ber  suite,  but  no,  a  common  fiacre  ■ 
was  hired,  and  in  the  dark  of  night  her  ! 
majesty  and  her  party  bad  to  waU  ■ 
across  a  garden,  at  the  gate  of  which  ' 
the  fiacre  waited  to  receive  them,  j 
Her  majesty  having  gone  as  I  de-  ' 
scribed,  and  perceiving  that  she  was  I 
MneogQued  by  pe/ii^us  in  the  theatre, ! 


immediately  withdrew.  Some  «Htik 
cisms  wer-  made  yesterday  on  the  prt- 
amble  of  the  bill,  and  some  observa- 
tions a»  to  what  was,  or  what  was  not 
to  h*  considered  indecency  of  conduct^ 
but  1  ask  your  lordships  whether,  if 
wha  I  have  now  Btated  to  you  bt 
clearly  proved  in  evidence,  you  wiM 
not  he  decidedly  of  opinion  that  fhe 
allegations  in  the  preamble  of  the  bilF, 
now  under  your  lordships  considcntr 
tion,  will  not  be  borne  oui  by  the  facts 
— whether  these  are  not  otVences  of  ^ 
flnost  gross  and  disgusting  natcrrc.  i 
ask  not  whether  such  .conduct  is  be- 
fitting her  majesty,  bu'  whether  it  is 
conduct  that  wi>uld  be  pursued  by 
any  woman  pretending  to  delicae/. 
And,  let  it  here  be  observed,  as  no 
small  aggra\ation  to  i he  charge,  this 
Bergami  was,  at  the  time  of  entering 
her  majesty's  service,  a  married  roaij 
I  am  aware  at  the  same  time,  tbit  it  is 
difficult  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  aduU 
tcry.  I  now  repeat  what  1  fear  I  shaQ 
have  to  repe.ii  too  often,  that  these 
acts  of  familiarity  Here  continued 
without  interruption.  They  wera 
seen  coming  from  their  rooms  in  the 
morning  at  the  same  time.  They  re- 
tired at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening* 
The  servants  who  usually  attended  to 
undress  her  majesty,  were  dismissed 
earlier  than  usual,  and  It  was,  above 
all,  observed,  that  Bergami  was  the 
only  one  of  her  majesty's  servants 
who  ventured  to  enter  ber  majesty'^ 
apartments  without  an  express  inti- 
maiiou  that  their  presence  was  re? 
quired.  He  entered  ai  all  times,  atfd 
without  giving  and  notice,  when  none 
of  the  others  dare  approach,  Jn  short 
he  went  on  with  thi^  assumption  of 
freedom,  until  at  last  he  became  tbe 
lord  and  master  of  the  establishment. 
On  quitting  Naples  her  majesty  went 
towards  Rome,  and  oi>  the  way  re« 
mained  three  days  at  Civita,  Veccbia, 
Leaving  Lady  C.  Lindsay  ai  Leghorn^ 
her  majesty  went  to  Genoa.— At  this 
period  she  had  no  English  lady  in  ber 
suite.  A;  Genoa  she  was  joined  by 
Lady  C.  Campbell,  who  remained 
with  her  until  the  May  following, 
when  she  left  her  at  Milan,  Her  ma- 
jesty en)barked  from  (lenoa  on  board 
the  Clorinde,  and  during  the  whuit 
of  the  time  that  t^be  was  ou  board. Bar* 
garni  waited  upon  her  at  table  as 
usual,  but  her  servants  observed  th^ 
same  intimacy  continue  without  alter- 
aiiuu,  the  lieedoms  iu  which  Berg^ami 
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indulged  ttirre.ised,  and  he  fre^juently 
vitbdrevi,  in  order  to  avoid  th(3  incnini 
scrrires  wbich   to  was  usually  called 
opiin  til  perform .     While  at  Genoa  be 
aiteuded  ber  Majesty  in  all    her  rides 
ami  walLfi;  and  had  a   bed  room  near 
tkat  of  her  M^je.sty,  as  he  bad  al   Na- 
ples.   It  n<iH  observed  here  also,   that 
ler  Mal.e<t>-'s  bed    bad  scarcely  ever 
htta  occjpied  at  night,  while  that  of 
Bergami  bore  evident  marks  of  liaving 
been  occupied    by    two  persons.    So 
frequently  was   this  tho  case,  that  the 
lervaot,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  up 
kr  Majesty's  bed  daily,  had  seldom 
■ore  to  do   than  to  smooth  down  the 
eorerlid,    which     now    and   then   ap- 
peared to  have   been  pressed   down  as 
ta  give  the  appearance  of  haviug  been 
klept  ia.     Id    iiergamt's  room,  ou  the 
eontrary,  every  thing  bore  a  diifcrent 
appearance*    There  the  bed  boro  evi- 
dent marks  of  having  been  slept  in  by 
two  persons.    On  this  part  of  the  case 
I  will  ask  your  lordships  what  possible 
rsason  cau  be  assigned  for  the  couti- 
iHul  aVendance  of  Bergami  upon  her 
Majesty,    particularly   in  bcr    apart^ 
ncnts?     If  it   were  necessary  that  a 
male    attendant      should    sleej)    near 
ktt    Majesty's    apartments,  had     •'be 
not  the    ge'iilemen  of    her   suite  ? — 
Why  was  her  menial  servant,  a  man 
who  had  been  known  to  her  only  three 
ireeks,  seleciedi  unless  it  was  for  the 
parpofe  of  this  adulterous  intercourse. 
Had  her  Majesty  not  her  own  bed  to 
sleep  in  ?   Why   then  was  it  left  unoc- 


Bcrgami  breakfasted  in  the  same 
apartment.  I  now  come  to  another 
circumstance  \^hich  marks  the  power 
this  man  obtained  over  her  Migesty. 
Bergami  as  I  btated  was  a  married 
man.  He  had  a  daughter  named  Vic- 
toria. This  child  her  Majesty  took 
into  her  household.  His  sister,  bis 
brother,  and  his  mother*  were  also 
taken  into  her  Majesty's  service*  I 
ask  your  lordships  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble that  any  ordinary  servaut  conld 
have  such  power  over  her  Majesty  ns 
to  induce  her  thus  to  burthen  herself 
with  his  whole  family.  A  servant,  too* 
who  bad,  at  that  period,  only  been  in 
her  service  from  Au£[ust  to  the  follow- 
ing April.  The  child  was  at  this  pe- 
riod about  three  years  of  age.  Who 
do  3'our  lordships  suppose  vias  brought 
in  to  take  care  of  this  child  !  Its  ten- 
der age  would  require  the  fosterini; 
care  of  its  mother.  The  mother,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  taken  in  to  attend 
it.  The  child  was  withdrawn  from 
the  fostering  care  of  the  parent, 
who  must  be  supposed  the  person  best 
calculated,  both  from  nature  and  incli- 
nation to  attend  to  its  wants.  Her 
Majesty,  though  she  knew  that  Ber- 
gami was  married,  gave  out  that  he 
Mas  not.  She  said  the  child  was  one 
that  he  bad  had  by  some  female,  and 
that  she  was  anxious  to  take  it  under 
her  royal  protection.  The  circum- 
stance of  Bci'garai's  being  an  unmar- 
ried man,  and  having  bad  a  child, 
should  not  have   increased  the  regard 


eupied  ?  and   why  did  site,  as  it  bhall  |  of  a  mistress  fur  her  servant.     But  so 


be  proved  to  you,  leave  her  own  bed 
DDocoupied,  and  sleep  in  bis  ?  I  have 
stated  to  your  lordships,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty has  been  seen  lo  visit  this  m^u  in 
bisbod-room,  he  being  in  bed.  What, 
my  lords,  a  lady  of  her  exalted  rank 
visit  H  person  in  his  situalion  in  his 
bed-room!   Can   it  be  doubted  that  her 


it  was,  that  her  Majesty  received  the 
chilli  into  her  house.  Her  Majesty 
after  having  remained  at  Genoa  until 
May  15th,  return  d  to  Milan  leaving 
Lady  C.  Campbrl!  behind.  She  was 
afterwards  joined  at  Milan  by  that  lady 
who  remained  with  her  for  a  short 
time,  but   quitted    her  before  the  end 


only  object  in  doing  so  was  adulterous  ;  of  the  same  montii.     On  her  MnjestyU 


intercourse  7  I  know*  that  it  is  incum 
beiit  ou  yonr  lordships  to  satisfy  your- 
>^lves  by  the  most  indisputable  'esti- 
nnny  that  Ibe  facts  which  L  have  stated 
•ball  be  fully  borne  ont  before  }ou 
decide  against  her  Majesty.  But  if 
what  I  have  already  stated  be  not  suf- 
ficient to  s*iH«fy  ^our  lordships,  y(Mi 
will  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  by 
wbat  is  yet  to  come,  of  the  truth  of  the 
charges  contained  in  the  bill.  Your 
lordships  have  already  seen  that  at 
I|ap1esai  nell  a«  at  Genoa,  ihe  fnmi- 
liarity  contiaucd.    Her  Majesty  and 


journey  from  Genoa  to  Milan,  Ber- 
gami, who  attended  her  as  her  courier, 
was  observed  fr^'qiiently  to  go  up  to 
the  carricge  and  converse  with  her. 
I  must  hertr  keep  iti  your  lordships  re- 
collection, that  Lady  C.  Campbell  did 
not  40  this  journey  with  her  Majesty. 
In  the  course  of  the  journey  her  ma- 
jesty not  only  frequejiiiy  conversed 
with  Bergami,  but  repeatedly  pressed 
him  to  take  refreshments,  and  demon- 
strated every  mark  <»f  friendship  and. 
attention  lowatds  Yi\m.  Y.«^v^xvw^>^^^, 
djurin;  this  lime,  V\n\i\\.t^  in ^\%  ^\^'»q!1 
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totirier,  And  performinfr  evrrj  ler- 
▼icp  bHongiiig  to  that  vituatinii.  Whrti 
Lady  Charlotte  CaApbell  I^ft  her  Ma- 
jesty, she  remained  «« it  hour  any  lady 
of  rank  as  her  attendaat.  One  would 
liave  thought,  considering  (he  hij^h 
•tation  of  her  Miyettyy  considering  the 
■itoation  which  she  expected  to  occupy 
M  queen  consort  in  this  country,  she 
would  have  been  anxious  to  have  con- 
tinoally  abont  her  person^  some  Enc:- 
lish  ladies  of  hig;h  ranlc ;  or  at  least  if 
the  did  not  chuse  these,  that  she  would 
have  sought  some  of  similar  rank  in  her 
native  country  Brunswick,  or  some- 
where else  on  the  continent.  But  will 
it  be  believed  that  »he  received  into 
her  house  a  percon  totally  unknown  to 
her,  a  woman  off  vulgar  manners,  to- 
tally uneducated  ;  and  -this  woman  wa» 
no  other  than  the  second  sister  of 
this  Bergami,  of  whom  1  have  already 
said  so  much.  Such  was  the  influence 
ef  this  man  over  her  Majesty,  that  she 
received  this  sister  under  the  title  of 
the  Counters  of  Oldi.  Thus  she  had 
the  two  sisters,  the  mother,  the  brother 
and  the  child  of  this  man  in  her  estab- 
lishment at  the  same  period:  bnt 
while  one  sister  sat  at  her  table  as  a 
lady  of  hnaour,  the  other  lived  with 
the  servants.  The  brother  who 
was  also,  1  believe,  a  courier — the 
mother  and  Bers:ami  lived  with  the 
servants  also.  lu  May,  1815,  this 
sister,  who  was  received  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's companion,  filled  the  same  situ- 
ation which  was  formerly  held  by  the 
Ladies  Forbes,  Lindsay,  and  Camp- 
bell. I  ask  your  lordships  what  infe- 
rence is  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole 
of  this  ?  Will  your  lordships  doubt 
for  a  moment,  when  yon  hear  these 
coupled  with  the  other  facts  which  I 
have  detailed  to  you,  that  the  allega- 
tions in  the  preamble  are  fully  borne 
out  by  the  facts  ?*  Her  Majesty  did 
not  reside  lonv  at  Milan.  She  set  out 
for  Venice.  Up  lo  this  period  I  have 
shewn  your  lordships  the  continued 
familiarity  which  existed  between  her 
majesty  and  Bergami.  1  now  come  to 
a  circumstance  which  will  more  fully 
establish  that  fact.  I  have  already 
stated  the  periods  at  which  her  ma- 
jesty was  quitted  by  both  her  male 
and  female  English  attendants.  On 
her  journey  to  Venice  she  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Hon.  D.  BurrelJ.  [Here 
there  was  an  exclamation  from  bome 
noble  Lord,  wboffe  name  we  could  uot 


I  beg  pard«»D  of  the  aoble  lord  wl 
the  house.     1  have  onintentionally  ait- 
taken  the  name  of  the  gentleman  i  be 
to  whom   I  nllnde  is  Mr.  William  Ber> 
rell,   not  Mr.    1)rnmm«»nd    Burrell.— 
(again  there  wa<>  an  observation,  bit 
from  what  unrt  of  the  house  we  did  net 
hear.)— I   have  to  apologiie  to  yoer 
lordshipt  for  the  mistake  into  whkh 
I  have  fallen.    The  noble  lord  miA 
perceive  that  I  meant  nothing  oftii* 
sive   in  mentioning  the   name  of  Mr. 
Drummond    Bnrrell.      Neithei    do   I 
mean  any  thing  offensive  in  mentioa« 
ing  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Burrell.    I  am 
only  stating  the  fact.     I  mention  thh' 
gentleman  in   order  to   shew   that  he 
was  the  only  English  attendant  who 
accompanied  her   majesty   to    Venice, 
J  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tt 
that  period  Mr.  W.  Burrell  wa»  totally 
ignorant  of  her  nMgesty's  connectioi 
with  Bergami.     I  never  meant  an  in- 
sinuation    against    his     character.-— 
(Cries  of  '*  go  ou,")     Your  lordships  I 
am  sure,  will  excuse  me,  and  will  be* 
lieve  that  I  could  havo  no  intention  of 
injuring  the  character  of  either  gentle- 
men whose  names  I   have  meniioned* 
(cries  of  *^  go  on,  go  on,"  in  a  more 
pereniptoiyr   tone.)     I    was  abont    to ' 
state  to   your  lordships  a  fact   which 
occurred  at  Venice*     On  one  occasion 
her  majesiy,  who  residedi  n  a  hotel  in 
that  city,  was  left  after  dinner  alone 
with  [bergami,  \«ho  had  stood  behind 
her  chair  as  usual.    She  was  observed 
by  a  servant  of  the  hotel  to  take  a  gold 
chain  and   place   ir  round    Bergami's 
neck.     Much    familiarity    then    took 
place.    He    took  the  chain  from  hia 
neck,  and  placed  it  round  the  neck  of 
her  majesty,  and  she  in  return  again 
put  it  on  his.    This  toying  was  conti- 
nued for  some  time.    Why,  my  lords 
do  1  mention  this  fact  ?    I  mention  it 
in  order  to  shew  the  increasing  fami- 
liarity   and  growing   influence    which 
this  man  was  daily  acquiring  over  her 
majesty's  mind. 

After  lier  majesty's  return  to  Milan^ 
Mr.  Burrell  quitted  her  majesty's  ser- 
vice at  the  Villa  Villani.  As  the, 
English  quitted  her  service  there  ap-' 
peared  less  reserve  in  her  attention  to 
Bergami.  There  she  gave  him  a  blue 
silk  gown,  which  he  afterwards  wore 
in  the  mornings,  »nd  his  room  was  as 
usual  near  ber  majesty's.  But  though 
her  majesty  had  so  far  demeaned 
herself  1  dq  not  impute  it  to  her 
as  m  eTim«,    S>aft    -^Vek^ftdi    «X   ^««^ 
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«ilh  servants,  which  of  itself  might 
net  l<;  of  much   cousequeuc£  ;    but 
under  all  the  cii  cuiiistuuc*  s  of  the  case 
Bii^t  prove  the  fall  of  her  (haractcr- 
rcfultiog  frou  her  iniatuated  attach- 
jneiit  to  Bergaiui.     In  August,  1815, 
tke  visit<$d  Mount  St.  CothardBer^aini 
itill  in  her  service:   thence  she  pro- 
cecded  to  Vannes,  where  nhe  retired 
to  a  bed-room  with  him,  and  remained 
•hit  op  fur- a  considerable  length  of 
tinie.    After  dinner  they  went  to  Mu- 
doua  il  Monte,  where  they  slept,  and 
next  day  they  journeyed  to  the  Corro- 
Diro  l&laRdM.     Her  Majesty  hud  the 
bt»taparin:entji  assigned  for  her  use, 
but  on  thi^  occasion  she  did  not  accept 
i'.  hot  afibrding  ht^r  an  opportunity  of 
Laving  her  paramour  as  near  her  as 
uiuai.    She  took  meaner  apurtmccts 
tui  tlKs  purpose  ofaifording  him  an  op- 
portunity of  being  nearer  to  her.  This 
Gtfuductis  not  a  little  singular^  what 
re'dsoo  it  t|iere  ihat  Bergarai  should 
always  sleep  in  the  room  near  her  i\Ia- 
jcstyV    Snchy  however,  wa/i  the  fact, 
and  r  merely  mention  it  to  show  his 
htdaence  upon    her.       Her  IVIajesty 
neit  stopped    at    Balaazoni,.   where 
BerfSBSii's    conduct    shewed    his    in- 
flaence — he  having  here,  for  the  6rst 
time  had  a  seat  at  her  Majesty's  tabic, 
wiiere  he  has  nniformly  since  conti- 
nued to  be  placed.     AVhat  were  his 
Btehts  to  entitle  him  to  this  honour  I 
koow  not,  and  if  I  am  toid  they  were 
iQch  as  to  produce  his  extruoi  dinary 
rise,  all  that  I  can  say  is*  it  would  have 
been  much  more  creditable  at  once  to 
flevate  him  to  seme  dignity ;  but  such 
Was  not  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty, 
and  .in  the  dress  of  a  menial  she  pub- 
.hcly  admits  him  to  her  table.    It  may 
le  said  these  are  foreign  manners,  but 
I  canuot  help  thinkhig  tliry  are  such 
manners  as  should  never   have  been 
practised  between  so  illustrious  a  per- 
9vjia2*e  as  the  Princess  of  \Va1es  and 
one  of   her  menial  fcrvants.     In  the 
'■Mdlc  ranks  of  society  no  one  ever 
ikeard  of  a  servant  who  waited  having 
afterwards  a  chair    at   his    master's  I 
table;  and  if  indecorous  amongst  pri-  j 
mte  individuals  to  do  so,  wlmt  must 
be  Uionght  of  it  in  the   Princess  of 
Wales's  establishment?    How  to  ac- 
eount  for  it  1  know  not,  except  in  that 
eriauial  attachmert   Mhich  her  ]VIa- 
jeaty  had  nniformiy  shewn  Bergami: 
oa  that  occasion  they  also  visited  Lu- 
■anoy  where  you  will* find  decisive  evi- 
oaact  of  an  Biiultarvua  iatercoanQ  as 


well  as  is  other  places.  -  On  her  return 
from  this  tour  she  established  herseM* 
at  Dcste  near  Como.  Here  their 
rooms  wire  only  divid<d  by  a  si.ial| 
cabinet,  their  apartments,  however, 
ciU  off  front  all  communication  with 
tiiose  of  all  the  other  servants  in  tlie 
house.  Bergami  and  the  Princess 
usually  retired  at  night  and  rose  ^t 
the  same  hour  in  the  morning.  And 
herjehe  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
her  Majest^''8  chamlxTlaiu,  when  he 
always  dined  at  her  Majesty's  table, 
to-^clher  with  his  sister,  the  dame 
d'houneur.  She  remained  atDeste  till 
November,  l8lo,  and  then  embarked 
on  board  the.  Leviathan  on  the  15th  of 
that  month.  The  best  apartments 
w.cre  allotted  to  her  Majesty.  The 
cabins  contiguous  to  each  other  were 
prepared  for  her  Majesty  and  her  fe- 
male attL'udauts.  The  best  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  her  accommoda- 
tion that  suggested  themselves  at  the 
time ;  but  immediately  on  her  Ma- 
jesty coming  on  board,  all  that  had 
been  done  was  to  be  undone  :  tlic  ar- 
rangement was  altered,  and  the  room 
next  to  her  Majesty's  was  appropriated 
to  Bergumi.  Her  Majesty  rtraaixied 
on  board  till  S6th  November,  having 
visited  Elba  in  her  tour,  and  >he  ar- 
rived at  Palermo  on  that  day.  She 
walked  arm  in  arm  on  tlie  deck  with 
Bergami,  and  made  those  alterations  la  . 
the  cabins  which  I  have  already  stated. 

At  Palermo  her  Majesty  went  to 
court  accompanied  by  Bcrg<imi,  in  a 
magnificent  hussar  dress.  From  thence 
ehc  went  to  Messina,  wheire  she  re- 
mained till  the  6th  January,  1816.  On 
her  arrival  tlierc,  the  bed-rooms  vtefe 
arranged  as  in  the  other  places  I  have 
mentioned ;  on  this  occasion,  however, 
their  rooms  being  separated  by  that 
in  which  the  Countess  of  Uldi,  his  sis- 
ter slept.  It  was  here  observed  that 
her  Majesty  and  Bergami  retired  ear- 
lier than  the  others  to  rest,  andthat^he 
seldom  required  that  female  iisstVtance 
>Yhich  ladies  of  her  rank  UNually  de- 
manded on  such  occasions.  She  called . 
Bergami,.*'  her  dear,"  **  her  love,' 
p'aycd  with  him  familiarly,  so  that,  in 
facr,  no  doubt  remains,  or  could  re- 
main on  their  lordships'  minds,  but 
that  an  adulterous  intercourse  alone 
could  justify  the  attentions,  or  account 
for  the  familiarities  ot  her  Majesty. 

On  the  6th  January,  her  Majesty  ieft 
Messina,  and  em  Marked  iu  Uv^  fv\^v\XA 
CloriudCylhe  >-^t^d  v,V\'i\i  XwA  \\^- 
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Vfonily  carried  iicr  MajMty  frmnClf  ita 
Yecchia  to  Genoa.    At  that  ftme  Ber- 

Sami  was  her  menialy  but  he  wai  now 
dr  dhamberlain.  The  honomblc 
officer  who  oomtnanded'the  ship  Teltit 
would  be  degrading  him  if  he  sat  at 
the  same  tabia  with  one  who  had  for- 
merly senred  him,  and  he  remonstrated 
•n  the  subject  with  her  Majesty, whose 
C!ondnct  snowed  how  deeply  she  Mi 
the  force  of  his  objection.  Had  he 
obtained  the  dignity  he  then  held  by 

*  ulrof  thy  means,  would  not  the  Princess 
liate  answered  this  remonstrance  by 
aaying,  he  had  associated  with  her 
Majesty,  and  could  not  therefore  dis- 
grace Captain  Pechell  by  sitting  at  the 
same  table.  If  this  failed,  would  not 
her  Majesty  have  said,  *^  You  are  of- 
fending me  and  the  country  that  em- 
t>lQys  you;  I  shall  make  the  proper 
report  of  yonr^condnct,  and  not  p  on 
board  your  vessel.*  But  was  this  the 
conduct  of  her  MajesUr?    If  his  ad- 

'  vancement  were  a  proof  of  his  merits, 
and  his  merits  alone,  would  not  this, 
oi'  something  like  it,  have  been  the 
conduct  of  ner  Majesty?  No  such 
thing,  however,  took  place — She  took 
a  day  or  two  to  consider  w^at  she 
9houfd  do,  and  ultiroatciy  df  dined  the 
table  and  society  of  Captain  Pechell 

'  for  that  of  her  paramour.  She,  indeed, 
observed  that  Captain  Briggs  made  no 
objection  to  Bergami^  but  there  was 
t!*.is  difference  in  the  two  eases,  that 
t)ic  latter  was  totally  unacquainted 
widi  the  previous  menial  condition  of 
Berganii.  Her  Majesty,  It  would  thus 
appear,  consentisd  to  be  insulted  by  an 
J^ngHsh  captain,  who,  however,  had 
done  no  more  than  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  duty. 

From  Messina  her  Majesty  went  to 
Syracuse,  where  she  remained  till  the 
30th  of  that  month,  and  then  proceed- 

•  ed  to  Catania.  At  first  Bergami*s  bed 
room  was  at  a  distance  from  her's— 
but  the  »ame  change  here  took  place 
as  on  every  other  occasion  where  any 

'  Snterruption  could  take  place  in  their 
nectet  communications.  There  the' 
£llec-de-chambre8,  sitting  up  one  night 

'later  than  usual  at  their  revels,  saw 
Bergami's  door  open,  and  the  Pt-incess 
CMEMuing  out  in  such  a  condition  as  could 
leave  no  doubt  of  her  having  passed 

'the  night  in  his  room.  She  was  nn- 
dresscd  and  had  a  pillow  under  her 
9a^j  on  whic^  she  always  slept.  In 
common  cases  of  divorce,  such  a  ftct, 
tnjr  iordM,  Tfoold  be  proof  enough,  but 


when  you  couple  with  it  her  be!nf  aii^ 
dressed,  I  ask  what  mnst  be  ttiu  con- 
clusion   in    your    Lordships'   mindii& 
That  fact  alone,  if  we  can  prove  if,, 
fully  justifies  the  preamble  of  the  bilty 
Another  circumstance  occurred  at  Ca» 
tania,  which  will  serve  to  co'niirm  the 
charge  of  a  previous  adulterous  inter* 
course.    Her  Majesty  had  shewn  as 
extraordinary  attachment  to  the  inianr 
child  of  Bergami,  who  slapt  in  her 
room,  and  often  in  her  bed,  and  was 
subsequently,  I' befieve,  dignified  with 
th6  title  of  a  princeu.     The   child 
shewed  symptoms  of  gratitude  for  her 
Majesty's  attentions, and  also  exhibited 
her    coneem    by    crying    when   she 
missed    the    hand  that  fondled  and 
protected  her.    The  child  was  affec- 
tionate, and  if  her  Majesty  were  with- 
drawn it  usually  cried.    The  Countess 
of  Oldi  in  vain  attempted  to  pacify  her. 
These    circumstances    coupled    with 
others   must   satisfy  your  Lordships 
and  all  reasonable  minds  that  an  adul-' 
terous  intercourse  subsisted  between 
her  Majesty  and  Bergami  wliil^  they 
continued  at  Catania. 

Having  advanced  Bergami  to  si> 
many  honours,  she  now  procured  him 
a  knighthood  of  Malta ;  he  was  desig* 
nattd  his  Excellency,  and  afterwards 
she  always  addressed  him  as  chevalier. 
What  reason,  my  lords,can  be  assigned 
for  all  this?  What  but  her  guilty  at- 
tachment, or  tile  expectation  of  grati- 
fication from  a  degrading  intercourse  I 
While  at  Catania,  she  at  first  enjoyed 
the  society  of  the  first  persons  tliere^ 
but  after  a  short  residence  she  becama 
regardless  of  all  other  society  than 
that  of  her  paramour.  She  wa§  rarely 
seen  with  the  nobility ;  she  becahie  rt* 
gardless  of  her  person ,  and  from  Ca« 
tania  she  proceeded  lo  a  place  cidlod 
Augusta,  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Adjourned  at  Foirr  o'clock. 

MONDAY,  August  «1. 
The  Attorney  General  said^  he-^iKi 
now  to  resume  the  statement  of  iWicta 
at  the  part  ivhich  he  left  off  on  Satur* 
day.  It  would  be  in  the  recoUeetioii 
oi  their  lordships  that  in  that  stater 
ment  he  had  left  her  Majesty  at  Cata- 
nia, in  the  island  of  Sicily.  He,  how- 
ever, beggedleave,  before  he  proceeded 
with  the  narrative,,  to  supply  an  omis- 
sion which  he  made  on  Saturdavji  -  On 
that  day  he  had  stated  thatl)r.  HoNandi 
was  in  the  suite  of  her  Majesty,  but  hia 
t  had-ttot' mc^tiotked  at  what  time  tha» 
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frntleiRian  left  her  service.    He  now    tliis  voyage  she  hired  ft  vessel  of  thi(t 


thooiht  it  necessary  to  apprise  their 
lordfhips,  lest   they  thould   suppose 
that' Dr.  Holland  had  continued  with 
ker'Majesty  up  to  the  last  date  of  which 
be  bad  spoken,  that  that  gentleman  left 
lier  at  Venice,  in  the  tour  which  her 
;M8Jestymadeto  that  eity  in  the  month 
o^Apxil  or  Ma^,  1815.    She  had  pre- 
Tiously  taken  into  her  service  a  Mr. 
Howland  and  a  Mr.  Flynn,  officers  of 
ttw  navy.      He  would  now  proceed 
with  his  statement  in  the  order  he  had 
bitberto  followed.    He  had,  as  already 
Medf  left  her  Majesty  at  Catania: 
6oin  thenee  the  went  to  Augusta,  also 
in  Sicily.    Thifl  journey  she  made  in 
.the  month  of  Marcb,  1816.    He  had 
already  informed  their  lordships,  that 
daring  the  residence  of  the  Queen  in 
.Catania,  she  procured  for  Ber^^ami  the 
titb  of  a  Knight  of  Malta.    Upon  her 
-arrival  at  Aagnsta,  she  obtained  for 
him  a  new  dignity — the  title  of  Baron 
de  la  Francino.    He  was  not  aware 
what  circumstances  could  entitle  him 
to  snch  an  honour,  or  that  any  thing 
conld  have  iadnced  her  Majesty  to 
procure  this  dignity  for  him,  except 
the  inflnence  which  he  had  obtained 
over  her,  in  consequence  of  the  fa- 
■liliarity   and   licentious    intercourse 
.  which  he  had  shown  to  have  subsisted 
between  them.  •  He  had  now  to  state 
another  fact,  wtiich  would  prove  the 
power  Bergami  had  obtained  over  his 
.  mistress — a  power  which,  as  he  always 
aaidi  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  not 
•hlv  the  existence  of  a  lioentious  fa- 
.  miiiartcy,  but  an  adulterous  intercourse 
.  b^ween  them.    Either  at  Augusta  or 
Catania  she  sat  for  her  picture,  or  for 
-several  pictures.    In  one  instance  she 
.  tat  in  the  character  of  a  Magdalen,  in 
a  dress  in  which  her  person  was  very 
much  exposed.      In  another  picture 
she  was  painted   in  the  dress  of  a 
Turkish  lady,  and  along  wilh  her  was 
the  child  Victorine  in  a  ^  similar  dress. 
Bergami  was  also  painted  in  a  Turkish 
•  dress.    One,  if  not  two,  of  these  pie- 
.  tures  was  presented  to  Bergami.  Now 
he  must  here  again  observe  to  tlieir 
lordships,  that  to  him  }t  was  impossible 
to  account  for  such  marks  of  favour, 
upon  any  other  cround  than  that  of  in- 
tfaence  obtained  by  the  adulterous  in- 
tercourse which,  upon  the  facts  he  had 
described,  he  attribnted  to  the  parties. 
Her  Majesty  having  resolved  to  leave 
Aof  osta,  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  Tunis, 
iinf  nHwwards  visiud  Or0ee€,    f^or 


kind  called  a  polacre ;  and  here  hchad 
again  to  state,  that  arrangements  were 
made  on  board  this  vessel,  similar  to 
those  their  lordships  would  recolleet 
he, had  already  described  on  other  oe- 
casions,  for  having  the  sleeping  apatt^ 
ments  of  Bergami  and  the  Queen  near 
each  other,  and  for  obtaining  fadlitjr 
of  communication.      Her    Majestys 
cabin,  as  well  as  that  of  tho  Countesa 
of  Oldi,  commuuicated  with  the  duxiog 
cabin,  and  on  the  other  side  were  some 
apartments  for  the  other  female  at- 
tendants,   lliere  were  two  doors  lead- 
ing into  the  cabin,  one  for  the  Queen, 
and  the  other  for  her  female  servant*. 
For  a  few  days  Bergami  slept  at  somft 
distance  from  the  Quecn^  apartment* 
But  very  soon  one  of  the  doors,  that 
which  served  for  a  communication  o>| 
the  servants  into  the  eating  room,  was 
ordered  to  be  closed  up,  leaving  only 
one  entrance  to  the  dioing  rooni  and 
the  Que^n^s  bed  room.    A  bed  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  for  Bergami** 
accommodation  into  the  dining  cabin, 
and  tliis  bed  was  so  placed,  that  whea 
the  door  of  the.  Queen's  sleeping  room 
was  opep,  she  and  Bergami:  could  sea 
each  other  while  in  bed,  and  hold  con- 
versation together.    The  only  access 
to  her  Majesty's  bed  room  was  through 
the  eating  room  in  which  Bergami  slept, 
and  when  the  door  of  this  room  was 
shut,  there  was  no  means  of  access  to 
the  Quad's.    The  door  of  the  eating 
cabin  was  constantly  shut  after  they 
retired  to  rest,  and  through  it,  as  he 
had  stated,  was  the  only  communica* 
tion  to  the  Queen^s  sleeping  apartment. 
Now  he  wonld  ask  their  lordships  what 
conclusion  conld  be  drawn  from  this 
arrangement  but  that  which  the  others 
he  had  stated  had  suggested  ?    W^at 
other  reason  except  that  of  faoilitating 
an  adulterous   intercourse  could   be 
assigned  for  her  Majesty  having,  either 
by  land  or  sea,  access  to  her  sleeping 
apartment  open  only  to  Bergami,  ana 
closed  to  all  the  rest  of  her  suite  ?  Her 
Majesty  proceeded,  as  be  had  stated, 
to  Tunis, .  and  from  thence  to  Utica. 
In  the  house  in  which  she  slept  there 
were  only  two  bedrooms ;  one  was  al- 
lotted to  her  Majesty  and  Victorine* 
and  another  to  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
and  the  other  female  attendants.    Tl^e 
rest  of  the  suite  were  accommodated 
at  the  houses  of  different  consul:$  in  tho 
town.    It  would  appear  in  evi^ence^ 
that  wbita  Viet  ^ti^v^  ^XA^g'^^^^^oii^ 
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place,  Bci;gaini  came  in  the  morning 
*^  ^  a  very  early  holir  before  lier  Ma- 
jesty was  up,  aqd  entered  hcrapart- 
Tiient.  Witlionta?king  leave  or  giving 
the  il1is:hteBt  notice;  he  passed  into  lier 
bed-room,  and  there  remained  alone 
'with  her  for  a  considerable  time.  Here 
Ire  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  why 
Bcrgami  took  thig  liberty?— why  he 
itent  to  her  Majest.y's  apartment  with- 
out being  dcsircut'  Their  lordships 
H'onld  say  whether  it  was  to  be  sup 
posed  she  would  tims  admit  him  to  her 
oed-room,  if  gross  familiarity  and  li- 
centious intercourse  had  not  previously 
taken  place.  It  was  true,  she  had  by 
this  time  procured  for  Bergami  titles 
and  dignities,  but  her  having  raised 
him  from-  obscurity  to  distinction  did 
not  furnish  any  ground  for  thus  ad- 
mitting him  to  her  bed-room.  Their 
lordships  might  perhaps  consider  the 
details  he  had  to  state  as  Tatigning, 
from  their  sameness.  But  though 
many  of  the  facts  he  had  stated,  and 
liadstill  to  relate,  were  unimportant  in 
themselves,  they  were  material  as  lead- 
ing to  the  conclnsion  he  had  endea- 
"vonrcd  to  press  on  their  lordships' 
*•  minds — that  the  chain  of  circumstances 
coiild  onlv  be  accounted  for  on  the  ex- 
istonce  of  an  adulterous  intercourse 
between  Bergami  and  her  Majesty. 
He  had  now  to. call  their  lordships'  at. 
-  teution  to -a  fact  which  was  calculated 
to  remove  every  doubt  from  their 
minds,  if  any  yet  remained.  Her  Ma- 
jesty visited  Savona.  The  house  in 
which  she  slept  there  had  only  two 
rooRis,  and  the  outer  room,  which  was 

•  assigned  to  Bergami,  hwd  no  bed. 

Here  the  Lord  Chancellor  asked  at 
what  date  this  took  place. 

The  Attorney  General :  They  were 
at  Savona  on  the  12tli  of  April;  they 
had  been  at  Utica  on  the  8th. 

A  noble  lord  asked  where  Savona 
"  was  situated. 

The  Attorney  General :  The  place 
was  in  Africa,  ntnr  Tunis.  It  was 
'  called  either  Savona  or  Savenha.  He 
had  it  Savona.  As  he  had  stated,  at 
this  place,  the  outside  room,  assigned 
to  Bergami,  had  no   bed  ;    the  inner 

•  room,  which  was  occupied  by  her  Ma- 
jesty, had  one,  and  a  verv'  large  one. 

■  I'heVc  was  no  access  to  the  bed  in  the 

inner  room  except  through  Borgami's. 

'   It  would  be  proved  in  evidence,  that 

in  the  morning,  after  her  Majesty  had 

-  "lept  here,  her  bed  had  the  appearance 

f  haying  been  slepl  in  by  twp  persons. 


Their  lordships >R^onld  recollect  that  he 
had  stilted  that  there  was  only  one  j[)as- 
sage  to  her  Majesty's  bedroom ;  that 
that  passage  led  from  Bergami's  r»ort, 
and  that  in  his  room  there  was  no  bed. 
In  any  ordinary  case  this  would  be 
sulficlent  proof  to  a  jurv  that  the  crimts 
of  ad  nil  cry  had  been  comniicted  that 
night ;  because,  when  their  lordship* 
foupd  that  there  were  no  means  of  ac- 
cess to  the  Queeu^s  bedroom  bat 
through  Bergami's apartment,  and  that 
her  Majesty's  bed  bore  in  the  morninj 
the  marks  of  two  persons  having  lain  ia 
it,  they  could  come  to  no  other  concin- 
sion  but  the  natural  one — that  they  had 
committed  adultery.  When,  too,  they 
found  circumstances  of  this  kind  oe- 
curring  night  after  night,  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  different  places,  there  wafs 
no  one  could  doubt  that  the  evidence 
bore  out  the  charge  of  a  continued 
course  of  adultery.  From  the  coast  o( 
Africa  her  Majesty  sailed  to  Athens, 
and  touched  at  Malta  in  her  way.  Thejf 
arrived  at  Athens  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1816,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Greek 
Islands,  and  stopped  some  time  at  Me- 
Jito.  Excursions  were  also  made  to 
Troy  and  £ph<  sns.  He  would  state  a 
fact  which  occuned  at  Athens,  which 
would  show  how  little  of  the  respect 
dne  to  her  high  rank  was  paid  by  Ber- 
gami to  the  Princess.  At  Athens,  the 
captaiii  of  an  English  -ship  which 
touched  there  landed  and  called  on 
her  Royal  Highness.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  her  Royal  Highness  sitting  in 
an  alcove  in  a  garden,  in  which  were 
also  the  Countess  *of  Oldi  and  Ber- 
gami ;  the  latter  seated,  and  wearing 
a  foi-aj^ing-cap.  Her  Royal  Highness 
rose  with  the  politeness  which  distin- 
guished all  persons  of  high  rank,t0  »e- 
ceive  the  officer,  and  desired  him  to 
be  seated.  Bergami  continued  seated  ; 
and,  aftei  a  short  time,  left  the  placg 
without  making  the  least  obeisance,  or 
paying  those  marks  of  n^pcet  which 
the  officers  of  a  court  were  always  ex- 
pected to  pay:  he  left  the  room  as  if 
he  were  a  person  of  equal  rank  to  her 
Boyal  Highness.  Why  did  he  mention 
this  fact  ?— Because  it  showed  that  the 
familiarity  which  had  taken  place  l^e- 
tween  them  had  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  c»insidered  his  Ro>ti1 
mistress  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  *vith 
himself.  This  fact  was  nothing  of  it- 
self, but  it  was  one  which,  taktn  in 
connexion  with  others,  was  very  im- 
portant, and  -would  Ua^t  wev^ht-vrlth. 
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aJnnF.  It  pUmly  showed  the  URstimp- 
ti>n  r»<* authority  by  Bcrsami,  and  how 
rcjiipictely  he  thought  himself  relieved 
frjiirt  the  hf.oes>ity  of*  paying  any  mark 
or  r("«pept  tw  her  MHJesty,  From 
Atlipns  her  P.oj'al  His;hhc.ss  procredrd 
bt  the  way  ol*  Consituitino}>le  to  Kphe- 
tn»  Here  another  {:ircnmst«nce  of  a 
very  remarkable  nature  c^nrred. 
.Her  Majesty  directod  a  bed  to  be 
plaied  mid<r  a  vestibule,  which  fronted 
1  church  8hade(l  by  trees.   Dinner  was 

Erepared,  bnt  the  weather  \v?is  hot,  and 
ftrAlajesty  had  retired  to  the  vestibule 
to  repose  bcr?elf.     Bergami  was  seen 
cominff  fr«m   this  vestibule  in  disha- 
liile,  when  no  other  person  was  snp- 
jjjwed  to  be  there  but  her  Majesty. 
Dinnet"  waj*  afterwards  ordereil  to  be 
iwved  in  the  vestibule  for  her  Majesty 
lod  Bergam.i.    She  sat  on  the  ^mall 
bfd,  land  he  beside  her.     None  of  the 
attendants  were  admitted  to  the  vesti- 
Inie,  aiid  she  and  Ber^rami  remaiued 
i^one  togeflier  for  a  considerable  time. 
Notir  if  her  Rcyal  Highness  required 
iny  attendance  within  this  vestibule, 
why  were  not  the  females  of  her  suite 
employed    for  that  purpose  ?      ^hy 
iras  Rergauii,  and  Ber^anii  alone,  ad- 
mitted to  Her  bcdioom?    Soon  after, 
]  her  MitJTsty  proceeded  to  Aun,  a  place 
in  Syria,   vhere  acain  Berpami  was 
treated  with  the  same  extraordinary 
Ismiliarity.     A   tent  was  erected  for 
l»^r  Royal  Hif^hness,  and  a  bed  fitted 
up  for  iicr  within  it.     While  she  was 
iubedin  this  tent,  Ber^ami  was  .^ecn 
fitting  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  almost 
"udresssed,    on  th**  side  of  the   beil. 
from  this  tent  he  was  .^fterwai  ds  seen 
tominff  in  a  state  of  undress.    Now  if 
tcr  Majesty  required  any  attendance 
<R  this  tenV  why  had  she  not  called 
fijwn  the  Couiitos  t)ldi,  or  some,  other 
lemale  of  lu  r  suite  ?    How  did  it  Jiap- 
pen  that  Bcrsrami  should  be  tJie  person 
Kquiicd  to  attend  her  while  she  was 
in  bed,  and  that  he  siiould  wait  upon 
lirdresfled  in  the  unbecomlnj: manner 
^hich  had  been  described?    This  was 
Certainly  a  circumstance  of  stronjjsus- 
picioB.    But  it  perhaps  might  be  said 
tiut  it  required  something  more   to 
prove  adultery.      He  must  observe, 
however,  that  he  believed  that  in  any 
ordinary  case  this  would  be  enough  to 
l-rove  the  commission  of  that  crime  he- 
ton*  any*conrt.     But  their  lordships 
y^nnld  benides  recollect,  that,  strong  as 
itwa>,  tliTs  was  not  ;»tf  i.«-n//i red  fart. 
It  nat  one  qCb,  scries  of  the  snnw  surL 


and  he  might  venture  to  assert  ik»k 
such  familiarity  could  not  be  supposed 
to  exist  between  such  persons  withotiC 
a  guilty  intercourse.  No  woman  would 
allow  such  a  liberty  to  be  taken  with 
her,  unless  by  a  man  to  whom  she  bad 
granted  the  last  favour.  This  might 
be  said  not  only  in  the  case  of  a  Prin- 
cess and  a  man  who  had  been  faer 
courier,  bnt  in  the  ca»<e  of  any  man  and 
woman  of  respectability  in  any  rank 
6f  life.  From  Aun  her  Majesty  pro- 
ceefled  to  Jenisalem.  Here,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  dignities  she  had  al- 
ready procured  for  her  favourite— nor 
even  with  having  made  him  her  cham- 
berlain, and  procured  forhim  the.ofder 
of  Malta  and  the  title  of  Baron  deiia. 
Fraucia — she  obtained  for  him  the  or- 
der of  St.  Sepulchre.  Still,  not  content 
with  this,  she  instituted  ainorderof  her 
own,  which  was  called  "  the  Order  of 
St.  Cajoline."  After  conferring  this 
order  on  sevei-al  of  her  domestics  jslm 
made  Bergami  the  Grand  Master,  (a 
laugh  in  the  house.)  This  might  excite 
a  smile  among  their  lordships;  but  it 
was  a  circumstance  which  marked  very 
strongly  the  state  of  her  Majesty's 
mind.  Why  did  she  single  out  tliit 
man  to  be  Grand  Master  of  the  order 
she  had  crtaied?  It  wras  iropossibJe 
not  to  conclude  that  this  distinction 
proceeded  from  that  attachment  whieh 
she  had  so  strongly  manifested  to  him, 
which  had  led  to  an  adulterous  ioter- 
conrse  that  gave  him  a  powei-ful  in- 
tluenee  ov^r  her.  Why  else  should 
she  havt  made  a  Grand  Master  of  this 
man,  formcrlv  a  conrier — now  a  Baron. 
There  w^is  no  way  of  accounting  for 
this  but  by  referring  it  to  that  degrad- 
imr  and  humiliating  passion  on  the  part 
of  her  Majesty,  the  calamitous  ejects 
of  which  he  liad  already  described.  It 
was  that  passion  which  had  made  Ben- 
garni  Knight  of  Malta,  Knight  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Caroline,  and  tiie  Baron  delia 
Francia.  He  had, however,  now  a  faft 
to  state,  which,  if  any  doubt  still  nv 
mained  with  their  lordships,  wouid 
completely  banish  it.  He  therefore 
requested  their  Inidship's  particidar 
attention  to  the  statement  he  was  :ibont 
to  make.  Her  Majesty  embarked  at 
Jaffa,  for  Italy,  on  board  a  polaci^^-. 
fmdin*;  It  inconvenient  to  reniaiu  im 
the  cabin  during  the  night,  she  directed 
a  tent  U)  be.  evce.U  A  ot\  \\\ft  ^\iQ\.  o<  v>i»i 
vessel,  in  urOicv  ^o  s\e<i\^  \i\\\..  \u  ^^«\*' 
tout  a  sofa  or  biOi  V2fi  ^V^t^^iiovWx 
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If  ajetty,  and  abo  «  lofa  for  Bergami. 
This  preparmtion  wai  made  for  their 
•leepiog  under  the  lame  roof,  and  wiih- 
•ot  any  partition  or  division  between 
them.  In  this  way  they  continued  to 
sleep  every  night  without  intermission 
vntil  their  arrival  in  Italy.  In  the  day- 
time the  canvass  of  the  tent  was  drawn 
«p.  to  admit  the  air;  but  at  night,  when 
Aey  retired  into  the  tent,  it  was  let 
down,  so  as  to  exclude  the  observation 
of  the  crew  and  her  Majesty's  suite. 
This  not  only  took  place  uight  after 
niglit,  but  frequently  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  After  dinner  her  Majesty  and 
this  man  retired  into  the  tent,  and  then 
the  canvas  was  let  down,  m  he  had 
before  described,  to  exclude  observa- 
tion. This  familiarity  continued  dur- 
ing the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Italy, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  month  of 
'  September,  and  landed  at  Terracina. 
What  he  had  stated  he  considered  not 
■lerely  presumptive,  but  positive  evi- 
jdence.    Was  it  ever  before  heard  of 

-  that  a  lady  of  rank  maintained  this  fa- 
.  niliarity  with  her  chamberlain  ?  Their 

lorcUhips  would  see  that  this  inter- 
course bad  been  maintained  for  a  very 

■  considerable  time,  and  it  was  evident 
that  it  could  be  carried  on  for  no  other 
pnrpose  than  tliat  of  committing  adnl- 

.  tery.  When  their  lordships  were,  in 
addition  to  all  he  had  stated,  told  that 
uhe  had  often  been  seen  during  the 
flay  sitting  on  Bergami's  knee,  and  em- 

-  iM'actag  him;  after  this  nobody  could 
.  doubt  for  what  purpose  the  tent  was 

fitted  up  on  the  deck.  At  this  time 
her  Majesty  seemed  to  cast  off  all  the 
restriaints  of  female  delicacy.  It  would 
be  proved  tliat  at  one  period  during 
the  voyage  she  had  a  oath  prepared 
for  her  on  board  the  vessel,  and  into 
.  tins  bath  she  wer^t,  no  person  being 
present,  or  in  attendance  on  her,  ex- 
cept Bergami.  Atter  that  fact,  could 
any  man  have  a  doubt  on  his  mind  of 
the  criminal  nature  of  the  intercourse 
existing  between  them  ?  Though  it 
»iiglit  be  supposed  that  there  migbt  be 
so  much  virtue  infixed  in  the  mind  of 
an  individual,  that  two  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  could  sleep  in  the  same 
Apartment  without  any  criminality  hav- 
ing occurred ;  yet,  seeing  that  such  a 
series  of  constant  familiarity  and  un- 
becoming intimacy  had  been  indulged 
ia  with  this  man  before,  what  but  the 
absolute  banishment,  the  total  oblivion 
etf  all  remains  of  virtue  and  modesty 
etntld  iiave  pf evaiied  on  i^  vomun  to 


admit  a  man  and  a  servant  at  sucli 
moment?  From  tbii  fact  every  Mi 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  last  uatimaty 
mubt  have  taken  place  betwetn  Iwa  ' 
persans  of  different  sexes  before  aiy, 
female  wo  old  allow  a  man  to  attend  m 
her  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  hm 
the  existence  of  the  adnlteroos  iatcr* 
course  to  which  he  had  alluded  coaM 
account  for  such  a  rircnmstance.  Oa 
board  of  this  vessel,  on  the  :f4th  if 
August,  which  was  St.  Bartholomew'^ 
day,  great  festivities  took  place.  Their 
lordships  were  aware  that  Bergami^ 
name  was  Bartolomo.  At  this  enlei* 
tainment  the  health  ofher  Majesty  an!  . 
the  health  of  Bergami,  the  courier, 
were  drank  together  on  that  occaj4o& 
What  inference  was  to  be  drawn  ftm 
this  circumstance  ?  None  but  thit 
these  favours,  distinctions,  and  bonoaa 
were  conferred  upon  the.domestic  B«* 
gami  in  consequence  of  a  criminaly  fi- 
centious,  and  disgasting  intercoune. 
While  he  was  on  this  fact  he  should  be| 
to  state  a  circumstance  omitted  io  tka 
former  part  of  his  statement,  wMdl 
was,  that  the  same  transaction  hadoo* 
currcd,  tlie  same  festivities  had  bee* 
indulged  in,  on  the  same  day,  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  the  Villa  d'Este.  There 
also  a  grand  festival  was  held  in  ho- 
nour of  the  birth-day  of  the  coaricr 
Bergami.  Now  he  apprehended  the 
single  fact  he  had  described  on  board 
the  polacre  would  in  itself  be  snfficieiit 
evidence  of  the  fact  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  evidence  to  establish* 
He  would  not  fatigue  their  lordshipi' 
attention  by  entering  into  a  minate 
detail  of  the  various  degrees  of  nnbe? 
coming  familiarity  with  her  roenlali 
and  as  he  might  express  it,  the  iader 
cent  exhibitions  to  which  her  iVIajesty 
had  reduced  herself  on  board  that 
ship  ;  he  would  rather  leave  their  lord' 
ships  to  form  their  own  general  inir 
pressions  from  the  evidence ;  but  he 
could  not  forbear  mentioning,  that  it 
would  be  proved  before  them  that  «ha 
had  throughout  the  voyage  occ>iple4 
vherself  in  the  most  menial  offices  f(if 
this  servant  that  a  woman  could  do  for 
man  :  that  she  had  even  at  times  efff 
gaged  herself  in  mending  his  clothes* 
On  arriving  in  Italy  in  September,  the 
Princess  proceeded  to  the  Villa  d'Este, 
on  the  lake  of  Como,  which  she  had 
occupied  before,  and  on  reaching  that 
place  Bergami's  brother  was  deviated 
to  the  situation  of  prefect  of  the  pa* 
\  lace.   ^\&  moiiki^i— YiV>  ^'«&f Ai^t^^ri) 
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ttrme4  the  grandmother,  not  only  by 
bcr  Majesty*!  suite,  but  by  h«r  Ma- 
jesty herself— was  now  ordered  to  be 
called  Madame  Li  via,  and  tbe  mother 
and  brother  had  separate  tables  pro- 
Tided  for  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
servants. 

After  what  he  bad  stated  to  their 
lordships  he  should  not  trespass  on 
their  attention  by  mentioning  varibui 
other  circamstiuices  that  occurred  at 
that  place  to  support  the  charge.  He 
might,  however,  mention,  titat,  during 
ber  Majesty's  absence  from  d'£ste,a 
theatre'^had  been  fitted  up  in  thatviUa. 
On  faer  retam  thither  she  often  per* 
Ibrmftd  on  tlie  stage — she  in  one  cha- 
racter, and  Bergami  in  another,  llie 
«haraoters  she  perfbrmed  were  oi  a 
very  low  kind.      Bergami  generally 

Eerformed  the  character  of  the  lover, 
[e  only  stated  this  as  another  proof  of 
the  great  degree  of  familiarity  which 
subsisted  between  them. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  d'Este  she 
made  a  tour  to  Lugano  and  some  other 
places.  In  the  course  of  this  totir  a 
remarkable  circumstance  of:curred^ 
Ode  morning  a  courier  was  dispatched 
with  a  letter  to  a  person  at  Milan,  and 
returned  with  an  answer  late  that  night, 
•r  ratiier  early  next  morning,  while  all 
th«  Princess's  household  were  at  rest. 
The  courier,  feeling  it  to  be  his  ^nty 
to  deliver  the  letter  inmiediately  to 
Bergami,  whose  office  itMras  to  receive 
H,  went  to  that  person's  chamber.  He 
tvms  not  there ;  but  in  a  short  time  he 
saw  him  coming  in  his  shirt,  and  robe- 
^e-ckambre,  out  of  the  Princess's 
chamber  to  his  own.  Here  he  would 
4ik  hew  it  had  happened  that  at  that 
koar,  yvhen  all  the  other  members  of 
die  fkmily  were  at  rest,  this  man  should 
|>e  tt<Mi  jeoming  in  that  undress  from 
Ills  mistress's  room?  Observing  that 
the  circumstance  was  noticed  by  the 
conrier,  and  being  desirous  of  making 
some  excuse,  he  told  him  that  he  had 
lieard  his  Child  cry,  and  had  gone  to 
«niet  her,  and  the  next  morning  he 
desired  the  courier  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  But  the  fact  forcibly  struck 
4ke  man,  and  the  inference  from  it  was 
pfaiin.  Bergami  having  come  out  of 
the  Princess's  room  at  that  unseason- 
able hoar,  their  chambers  also  being 
'separated  from  those  of  the  rest  ot  the 
ftmily,  how  was  the  occurrence  to  be 
accMHittted  for,  except  by  the  supposi- 
idfm  th^t  a  criminal  intercourse  existed 
1»e6reeo  them  i  This  fact  alone  would 


be  sufficient  tp  convict  a  inroman  in  air 
ordinary  case.  No  reason  could  b« 
assigned  for  Bergaml*s  conduct  on  tha 
occasion,  but  that  which  he  had  beea 
so  often  obliged  to  state  to  their  lord- 
ships. 

After  a  short  time  the  Princess  ti<« 
sited  a  place .  which  had  since  been 
purchased  at  her  expense  for  B^rgftml, 
and  to  this  he  particularly  wished  tp. 
direct  their  lordships*  attention.  It 
was  called  the  Villa  Bergami,  or  Ba« 
rona.  Not  content  with  having  pre- 
viously lavished  on  him  titles  and  ho« 
nours,  she  finally  thought  proper  to 
expend  several  thousand  pounds  from 
her  own  funds  in  the  purchase  of  tbis 
estate  for  him  near  Milan.  People  do  . 
not  in  general  act  without  reason  or 
motive,  and  there  was  no  assignable 
reason  or  motive  for  the  Princess's 
conduct  but  one  only.  Her  rofsA, 
highness  resided  for  some  time  at  that 
place,  and,  during  a  carnival  whidi 
was  held  there,  he  was  instructed  to 
say  that  the  most  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful scenes  occurred,  and  it  wotdd 
appear  that  the  house  in  which  tbe 
Princess  of  Wales  resided  deserved 
rather  the  name  of  a  common  brothel 
than  of  a  palace.  It  was  frequented 
by  persons  not  corresponding  to  bier 
station  and  rank,  who  properly  main- 
tained their  dignHy,  and  would  feet 
themselves  honoured  byherpattenage, 
but  by  persons  of  the  lowest  class. 
These  were  circumstances  which  he 
should  not  have  brought  under  thetf 
lordships'  netice,'if  they  had  not  o»> 
curred,  as  he  must  presume,  by  the- 
Queen's  permission.  Undoubtedly,  ft 
might  be  said,  that  if  they  took  place 
in  the  kitchen,  the  offices,  or  in  tie 
lower  parts  of  her  Majesty's  house, 
they  ought  eot  to  be  taken  notice  of  is 
the  slightest  degree,  as  in  that  case  it 
could  by  no  means  be  presumed  that 
she  was  necessarily  aware  of  them. 
But,  unfortunately,  their  lordships 
would  observe  that  the^  did  pass 
under  her  Majesty's  notice ;  and,  «o 
far  from  expressing  any  degree  of  dis- 
like or  disapprobation,  she  did  knew 
of  them,  and  seemed  to  approve  eC 
them.  Here,  again,  it  might  be  said, 
that  although  they  proved  a  very  fio- 
becoming  sort  of  improper  and  inde- 
cent conduct,  they  ought  not  to  iM 
taken  to  prove  the  existence  of  a^ 
adulterous  intercourse.  But  wt^m. 
they  were  taken  m  coT^^wweXAOti  nsV^ 
the  other  facts  ^\uc\i  W  Vkat^  xKi«BLX»m(* 
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fdftfaey  ctHainTy  went  to  ihew,  that  not  am.Mint  to  a  stiil  stronger  evidence 
tticli  au  udulteious  inicToour&e  did  ,  or  nn  adiiltcroiie  intercourse,  ui  ^^ 
exist  between  her  Majesty  and  B«r-  '.  plied  to  ihf>  caso  of  two  pontons  ultdse 
liauiiyand  that  the  continuancoof  that  :  rank  in  life  whk  bo  difiereutr  Uhat 
iuterconrie  so  operated  upon  her  Ma-  I  other  in.^V  i^nce  could  their  h)rdftiii{)i 
jesty's  miud,  as  to  render  her  entirely  ^  draw  from  the  cirrnnibtaDce  of  her  Ma- 
rifgardiesA  of  that  decorum  which  she  !  jesty'h  oiderin::  the  uttriMlHnt  lo retire, 
•Dia^ht  to  have  maiutained.  Their  lord-  ;  but  that  $he  i:>i::lit  be  so  len  uloue  widt 
ahips  must  see,  that  though  these  facts,  i  BcruHnu    foi    tlie    rrniRuider  of  the 

uJKhtr  lodcpcKdent  of  any  other  facii, 
<)upposin(r  tin  re  were  notiiiuK  el^e  ia 
this  care  before  them,  this  uloue  nrast 
satisfy  their  li)rd.sh>ps  ;hat  an  adulte- 
rous intercouise  did  tbi-n  take  pUce 
between  the  parties.     Dutthin  wan  uot 
ail :  in  the  course  of  this  journey  her. 
Majesty  pro(  ecded  to  Munich,  and  a^ 
lerwiirds  to  Carlsrohe,  wlio:e  #here-' 
ni.iined   pine  days.     Ai   CarUruhc  a 
siniihtr  arrangement  t<'0k  plrtcc  abont 
the  bedrooms  to  that  which  he  had  i» 
ottcn  had  occumou  to  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to.    The  oetiroom  diie 
ringnishcd  by  the  number  10  wa^  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  her  Majesty; 
No.  U  wus  an  f^ntiy  or  passage-rouai 
between  No.  10  and  No.  1*2.     No.  ti 
wns  appropriated  to   the  Count  Dcr- 
srami.     A  door  ep«-ncd  from  No.  iO, 
ami  another  from  No.  i;:f,  into  No.  U^ 
so  that  any  one  mi^ht  pass  wilhunt  di^ 
iiculty  from  ihe  cliamber  occupied  by 
her  Majesty  into  the  rocni  in  which 
Her^umi  slept,  orfroni  Tiergami 8  apart- 
ment into  her  Majchty's.     He  had  now 
to  notice  one  \ery  important  eircam* 
stance.      At    CaiLsnihe  her    Majesty 
was  one  day  found  in  Bi-r^ami's  room  « 
she  was  sitting  upon  hi(»  bed,  and  ho 
wus  in  bed  with  bis  armsi  around  tii9 
neck  01  licr  Majesty.     She  was  8ur-» 
))ri^ed  in  ti'.is  extraordinary  sit uatios^ 
by  one  of  the  faumes-de-chumbre,  whcf 
was  i;oing  into  the   room  by  chance - 
Now,,  would   a  circumstance  of  thi* 
sort  take  place,  he  would  ask,  unie»0 
that  kind  of  iutercourse   existed  be'' 
tween  the  parries  to  wiiich  be  was  sr^ 
oftcu  rclc.ctantly  obliged  to   call  their 
loi dsliips' attention  ?    In  tliat  bed  wa5 
found  a  cloak  which  her  Majesty  wa9 
afterwards  h-een  wearing;  an^i  in  thalf 
bed,al6o,cert<)in  marks  were  observ^edl 
by  one  of  Ihe  cervants.    These  marks.« 
withcut  his  sayiu^  any  thing  fuither  at 
pie>sent,  ivouid  kad   their   lord>hipsy 
perhaps,  to  infer  that  which  he  wlsheii 
them  to  understand.    Thoi>e  marks  o» 
that  bed— the  cloak  which  ^'as  foun<t' 
there — and  the  manner  in  which  Bcr- 
^nii  was  seen  with  bis  arms  aroijitid 
her  Majest^*^  ne^^kT-th^se  ^ere  c)r« 


tn  themselves  were  entirely  diilercnt 
from-  the  direct  chdr^e  against  her 
Majesty,  they  afforded  but  too  stroiii: 
A  corroboration  of  if.  After  her  Ma- 
jprsty's  return  to  the  Barona,  ^bc  made 
a  journey  through  the  Tyrol  into  Ger- 
many. A  remarkable  circumstance 
took  place  almoatt  at  the  commencc- 
jiient  of  that  journey,  which  would 
prove  to  thftir  lordships  beyond  doubt, 
that  snch  an  intercourse  did  exiMt.  On 
her  arrival  at  a  place  called  Charnitz, 
it  was  necessary  that  Bergami  should 
return  to  Inspnick,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  pai«i%port  for  the  continuance  of  her 
Majesty's  journey.  It  appeared  that. 
Bertrami  was  necessarily  al>seut  u]>')n 
Lis  departure  from' Charnitz  to  In- 
fpruck,  and,  till  his  rctnrn,  during 
those  hours  at  which  her  Majesty  and 
iter  household  were  accustomed  to  re- 
fire  to  rest,,  upon  this  occasion  her 
Majesty  had  one  of  her  fille-de-cham- 
bre^  to  sleep  in  her  room  duriit|;  the 
ai.ght.  Bcrg:ami  returned  from  In- 
spnick in  the  middle  of  that  night,  and 
what  was  the  conduct  then  pursaed 
by  her  Majesty?  What,  he.  should 
tik  tlieir  lordships,  would  have  heen 
the  conduct  of  a  person  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  who  had  u;orie  upon 
fuch  a  mission?  Ihtir  iord-hips 
irould  naturally  suppose,  that  return- 
ing at  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  re- 
tired to  rest?  but  no — he  came  into 
that  room  (her  Majesty's  female  at- 
tendant boini^  at  that  time  there 
asleep.)  Upon  his  so  cominj^  in,  her 
Majesty  ordered  her  female  attendant 
to  retiie,  taking  her  bed  ahmg  with 
her.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  her 
ftlajcsty  gave  thcwc  instructions  to  her 
female  servant,  and  Ber^ami  was  left 
ftlone  with  her.  Now  what  was  the 
reason  for  all  this  ? 

He  asked  their  lordshipi  whether 
tlat  fact  alone,  in  ordinaiy  cases^ 
would  not  be  held  a  conclusive,  proof 
of  adnltcry  ?  and  he  would  ask-  them 
also,  virh  great  submission,  whether, 
If  it  should  be  so  considered  m  an  or- 
di^iRry  case,  it  did  not  amount  to  a  still 
sHou^er  proof  here— -whether  it  did 
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enmstances  their  lordibips  could  not  I 
lose  tif^ht  of.  After  hearing  these, 
could  tebre  be  any  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  an  adulterous  intercourse 
between  her  Majesty  and  Bergami? 
These  facts  alone,  he"  thought,  would 
be  conclusire  evidence  wi A  their  lord- 
ships of  an  adulterous  intercourse  hav- 
ing taken  place  between  them :  and 
then,  he  had  also  to  remark,  that  all 
the  other  facts  of  this  case  would  ^o  to 
show  their  lordships  that  tliat  inter- 
course had  so  taken  place,  not  now  and 
then  merely,  but  that  it  i«s^  a  long 
continued  one.  When  these  should 
have  been  stated,  they  would  suffici- 
ently explain  ail  the  other  circumstan- 
ces whicn  he  luid  had  to  mention ; — the 
Advancement  of  Bergami  to  the  ho- 
nours which  were  conferred  on  him ; 
the  circnmstances  that  occurred  at 
Carhmhe ;  those  which  took  place  at 
Charnitz,  and  the  others  which  were 
observed  on  board  of  the  polacre, 
weald  all  demonstrate  conclusively,  if 
they  should  be  proved  (as  he  believed 
they  would  be  proved  in  evidence), 
not  only  that  the  conduct  stated  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  had  subsisted,  but 
that  the  adulterous  intercourse  had 
taken  place  between  these  two  persons. 
From  Carlsruhe  her  Majesty  set  out  in 
tiie  early  part  of  1817. 

(A  peer,  we' believe  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  here  begged  the  Attorney-6e- 
tf  iwrallo  particularize  tlic  dates  of  every 
fact  be  stated,  as  nearly  as  possible.) 

The  Attorney- General  resumed. — 
Her  Migesty  set  out  for  the  Tyrol,  in 
February,  1817 ;  her  arrival  at  Carls- 
mhc,  consequently,  would  occur  some- 
where about  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary, or  the  beginning  of  March,  1817. 
Her  Majesty  visited  Vienna,  where  she 
remained  only  for  a  very  short  time ; 
and  then  she  went  to  Trieste.  Upon 
that^onmey  te  Trieste,  a  two-wheeled 
carnage  was  purchased  by  Bergami, 
ia  which  the  ({i^cci'  <uid  himself  tra- 
▼elled  together.  'Before  this,  her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  accustomed  to  travel  in 
a  carriage,  in  which  were  herself,  Ber- 
aami,  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  and  the 
little  Piccaroon  (her  Majesty's  prote- 
gee). On  her  journey,  however,  a 
carnage  was  used  calculated  to  con- 
li|iB  only  two  persons  ;  and  in  which 
Bergami  and  her  Majesty  usually  tra- 
▼elled  together  alone.  At  Trieste  she 
remahied  but  a  few  days;  but  here 
again  observations  were  made  by  oer- 
lOBs  MX  Trieste  npen  the  stale  other 


Majesty's  bed  and  bed-room.    Hera 
agidn,  as  m  all  the  odier  cases  he  hmA 
adverted  to^  an  arrangement  was  made 
about  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms, 
in  order  for  Bergami  to  be  very  near 
her  Majesty.    There  was  a  gravelling 
bed  and  a  bed  large  enough  to  contain 
two  persons,    t'rom  the  arrangement 
he  spoke  of,  Bergami's  room  was  very 
near  her  Majesty's,  and  these  observai* 
tions  were  made  upon  the  state  of  those 
two  beds.    It  would>  appear  to  thtat 
lordships  in  evidence,  that  there  was 
found  the  painful  appearance  of  two 
persons  bavins  slept  in  the  large  bed 
which  was  in  her  Majesty's  bed-room ; 
at  the  same  time  that  in  the  smaUer 
bed  neither  Bergami  nor  any  other  per- 
son  appeared  to  have  slept.    At  thle 
time  also  there  were  washin^-basiaa 
left  in  her  Mkjesty's  room,  which  ap" 
peered  to  have  been  used  in  that  rooaiy 
and  by  two  persons,    ^ut  the  strong 
iact,  as  he  had  before  had  occasion  tn 
observe,  was — not  only  were  the  rooa^ 
of  her  M^lesty  and  Bergami  near  eadh 
other,  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  suite,  but  there  were  those  ajji- 
pearances  of  two  persons  having  slept 
m  the  large  bed  in  her  Majesty's  apart- 
ment, and  Bergami  was  the  only  per- 
son, who,  from  the  arrangement  or  the 
rooms,  could  have  access  to  that  one, 
in  order  to  sleep  with  her.    No  other 
person  but  he  could  have  that  access. 
Under  these  circumstances,  their  lord- 
ships could  feel  little  doubt  or  hesit^* 
tion  but  that  the  two  persons  who  slept 
in  her  Miyesty's  room  upon  this  occa- 
Hiou  were  herself  and  Bergami; :  and 
that,  not  only  from  the  state  and  sitBar* 
tion  of  the  room,  but  from  the  state  of 
the  beds.    He  now  came  to  another 
circumstance  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character.    In  the  course  of  this  jour- 
ney her    Majesty  and  Bergami   frcr 
qvently,  when  they  had  occasion  te 
stop,  while  the  horses  were  refreshed 
or  put  to,  and  upon  any  other  occasion 
where  it  was  necessary  for  them  te 
stop  for  a  short  space  of  tiii^e,  would 
repose   upon   the    same  bed.    Th^ 
would  frequently,   it  was   observed, 
when  some  delays  of  this  sort  took 
place,  go  and  sit  there  together.   Now 
he  was  aware,  it  might  be  said,  that  no 
conclusion  of  a  criminal  nature  could 
be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of 
Bergami  and  her  Majesty^s  being  ob- 
served to  repose  upon  the  same  bed« 
From   that  cvTCum&\«uc«  ^\ott^»  ^sar 
aided  by  othets,  \3aeu  \oid&\iv^%  ^>^^' 
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not  deem  it  provc4  tliat  an  adiiltiTous 
Intercourse  took  pldcc  between  the 
parties  at  Milan.  Bat wlien  their  lord- 
tliipB  obnerved  all  these  additional  t*ir- 
cumsttinces,  and  particularly  the  fncl- 
11  ty,  which  \ras  extended  to  no  other 
person,  of  entering  her  room,  and  their 
familiarity — all  these  things  naturally 
led'  to  a  strong  snspiclon  of  such  an  in- 
terconrse  between  them,  llicir  lord- 
ships must  be  satisfied  that  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  these,  and  from 
other  circumstances  arising  out  of  her 
Majesty's  conduct,  was  that  such  a  one 
existed  between  tliera.  It  might  be 
■uppo«ed,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
as  she  was  at  that  time,  wishing,  on 
luch  occasions,  to  repose,  nscd  to  be 
attended  by  some  other  of  her  honse- 
'hold  ;  by  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  for  in- 
stance, or  some  other  female  attendant. 
'Bat  how  was  it  that  Dergami  alone, 
on  the  contrary,  conld  venture  to  nse 
those  familiarities  with  her  Majesty  ? 
How  was  it  that  Bergami  alone  retired 
with  her,  but  because  there  did  take 
place  this  sort  of  intercourse  between 
them  ?  Upon  her  Majesty's  return  from 
Milan,  where  she  bad  been  for  some 
-time,  to  the  Barona,  it  would  be  proved 
to  their  lord.ships  that  Bergami,  his 
mother,  nnd  his  brother  (Lndovico 
Bergami,)  who  had  formerly  exercised 
some  of  the  most  menial  offices  in  the 
palace,  were  permitted  to  dine  with 
her  Majesty  ;  they  were  allowed  to  sit 
and  to  eat  at  her  Majesty's  table.  £¥<*» 
to  this  fact,  he  was  aware,  it  mi£;ht  be 
said  thut  it  was  only  indicative  of'grcat 
conde^^eension  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  that,  though  such  conduct 
was  iuconsiittent  with  propriety,  and 
with  her  rank  and  dignity  as  Queen, 
it  pr«wed  nothing  of  itself,  beyond  a 
desire  to  siiow  licr  e«timation  of  the  fa- 
-mlly,  and  to  pay  attention  to  Bergami  s 
mother,  and  his  brother  Lewis.  But 
it  was  not  a  little  singular  that  these 
persons  were  the  family  of  the  man  on 
whom  licr  Majesty  had  been  bestowina: 
these  attentions,  and  who  were  daily 
growing  round  her.  As  for  the  mo- 
ther of  Ber^rami,  he  (the  Attorney - 
Gt'neral)  couM  not  find  that  she  had 
fiiitid  any  particular  situation  in  her 
Majesty's  household.  She  was  not 
made  lady  of  honour.  The  little  Pic- 
caroon  was  dij^nificd  by  the  title  of 
*'  Princess/*  and  taken  irrcat  notice  of. 
He  did  not  mention  these  circumstan- 
ces as  going  to  prove  any  thing  which 
w^s  paiticularly    applicable  to    Ber- 


gami. The  boy  Austin  was  caUcd  i 
prince,  as  well  as  the  otlier  prott* t^. 
After  her  Mnje&ty  returned  to  the  lU- 
rona  she  visited  the  Villa  d'Knte. 
Tlience  she  returned  to  Rome,  to  a 
palaoc  called  Rncanrlli.  Soon  after- 
wards she  purchased  a  villa,  called  the 
Villa  Branti.  During  her  residence dit 
Kuoanelli  her  Majesty  was  seen  to  i;o 
into  Bergami's  bed-room :  but  at  Villa 
Branti  their  lordshipH  would  Hnd  more 
important  circumstances  to  have  oc- 
curred, as  affecting  tliis  case.  At  the 
Villa  Branti,  as  at  all  the  other  places 
where  her  Majesty  resided,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Bergami's  apartment  slioold 
be  very  near  that  of  her  Majesty ;  and 
there  was  a  communication  through  a 
corridor  from  Bergami's  bed-room 
into  her  Majesty's.  Bergami  was  ob- 
served, by  one  of  the  servants,  two  or 
three  times,  and  at  a  veiy  earlv  hovt 
of  the  morning,  going  from  his  ova 
bed-room  into  that  of  the  Princess  of 
M'ales,  and  there  remaining  with  her 
Majesty. 
(A  Peer  asked  when  this  ocenrred.) 
The  Attorney-General  replied,  that 
it  happened  some  time  in  the  month  of 
July,  1817.  Their  lordships  wonld 
have  it  proved  to  them,  that  upon  tw« 
or  three  occasions  it  was  observed,  that, 
either  at  night,  or  at  an  nnseasona^ly 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  when  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  retired  to  rest, 
Bergami  was  seen  coming  from  hit 
sleeping  apartment  and  going  intatl^t 
of  her  Majesty,  and  there  remainlag. 
He  would  ask  their  lordships  what 
this  fact  proved  ?  Could  they  doubt, 
that  a  man,  going  in  that  way,  at  au 
early  hour  of  tlie  morning,  when  her 
Majesty  was  in  bed,  going  to  her  room, 
and  remaining  therewith  her  Mi:je>ty; 
could  they  doubt  that  he  was  gnilt.^ 
Would  their  lordships  require  any  fur- 
ther evidence  of  adulterous  intercourse 
between  these  parties?  Conld  it  beat 
all  doubted  in  an  ordinary  case  ?  CeulJ 
it  be  doubted  whether  such  an  inter- 
course took  place,  if  amannnderthese 
circumstances,  at  the  dead  hear  of 
night,  or  at  an  early  hour  of  the  mom- 
lug,  was  seen  to  gq,  undressed*  into 
the  room  wherein  her  Majesty  was  re- 
posing, was  there  saffered  to  be  ni^ne 
with  her,  to  remain  with  her,  and  vrai 
not  seen  to  come  out,  even,  from  that 
rconi  ?  Could  any  doubt  remain  upoa 
their  lordships'  minds,  tliat,  during  that 
period,  adulterous  intercourse  took 
place  between  these  parties  ?    Sorely 
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not,  as  he  inraigined — more  especially 
vrhen  their  lorrlshipH  found,  as  they 
wonld  find,  that  thU  was  not  a  solitary 
Instance  of  this  impropriety  ;  for  the 
tliins;  occnrred  two  or"  three  times  at 
the -Villa  Branti.  At  the  Villa  Braoti, 
as  on  other  occasions,  Bergami  was  ad- 
mitted into  her  Majesty's  presence 
when  she  was  dressing,  and  at  her 
toilette  ;  when  her  Majesty,  in  short, 
was  in  that  state  of'aishabilU  which 
made  such  admission  very  highly  im- 
proper. He  was  admitted  at  all  times, 
and  suffered  to  be  present  when  her 
attendants  were  attiring  her.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  their  lordships  would 
find,  as  hd  had  said  before,  the  fact  of 
Bergami's  entering  her  Majesty's  room 
at  night,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, observed,  several  times  dur- 
ing her  residence  there.-  From  Branti 
her  Majesty  removed,  in  the  month  of 
August,  to  her  villa  near  Pesaro,  where 
she  afterwards  almost  entirely  resided. 
At  Pesaro  the  Princess  chose  rooms 
forlierself  and  Bergami,  separate  and 
sp'dpt  from  the  rest  of  her  suite;  and 
9^  Pesaro  the  same  facilities  of  inter- 
course were  continued  which  had  been 
attended  to  at  almost  every  place  whtch 
her  Majesty  had  visited,  and  every 
V'here  she  had  taken  up  her  residence. 
So  attached  did  her  Miajesty  always 
appear  to  the  person  and  society  of 
Bergami,  that  his  absence  seemed  to 
occasion  her  considerable  pain.  The 
l^reatest  interest  and  anxiety  for  his 
return  were  constantly  expressed  by 
lier  Majesty,  an(t  she  appeared  to  bo 
liighiy  grati^ed  when  that  occurred, 
^he  was  accustomed  xo  watch  for  his 
return:  and  upon  one  occasion  actu- 
ally set  out  to  meet  him.  Upon  his  at 
length  returning  she  was  observed  to 
( xpress  the  greatest  joy,  and  all  that 
fonduess  and  attachment  which  might 
be  supposed  to  exist  for  each  other  in 
two  persons  between  whom  such  an 
intercourse  existed. 

[Some  Lords  here  aiked,  what  was 
the  date  of  the  transactions  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  Pesaro  ?]   ' 

The  Attorney  General  said,  the 
month  of  August,  1817. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  it 
init^t  be  convenient  for  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  to  give  the  dates  of  these  facts 
as  be  went  on. 

The  Attorney-General  briefly  reca- 
pitulated the  dates  of  those  to  which 
he  had  adverted  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  Her  Majesty  arrived  at  Trieste 
ia  April,  181/,  about  tbetStb  of  June, 


at  the  Villa  Branti,  within  a  few  days 
of  her  arrival  at  Milan.  Slie  was  at 
the  Barona  in'April.  I8t7,  In  Febru- 
ary of  that  year,  she  set  out  upon  her 
tour  into  Germany,  through  the  Tyrol  j 
whence  she  returned  to  the  Barona  iii 
April ;  from  hence  she  went  to  Rome, 
where  she  purchased  Rucanelli  and 
Villa  Branti,  in  June  and  July  •,  and 
then  she  went  to  Pesaro  on  the  9th  of 
August  of  that  year.  From  the  period 
of  her  Majesty's  departure  for  this 
country,  excepting  only  the  short  tiin* 
she  was  in  France,  she  continued  td 
reside  at  Pesaro.  He  had  abstained 
as  much  as*  possible,  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  from  entering  upon  parts 
of  the  evidence*  applying  to  other 
places.  After  her  Majesty  took  up 
her  residence  at  Pesaro,  she  gene« 
rally  remained  there,  with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

Lord  Dun  das  asked  at  what  period 
the  acts  alleged  as  occurring  at  Pesaro 
took  place  ? 

The  ATTORNEYGENERAL  be^ 
lieved,  soon  after  her  Majesty's  goin^ 
to  Pesaro  in  August,  1817.  He  had, 
he  said,  abstained,  in  this  case,  from 
going  through  a  variety  of  particular 
detail  of  what  would  be  disclosed  in 
evidence  respecting  her  M.ijesty's  re- 
sidence at  Villa  d*Este,  where  she  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  time,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lago  di  Como.  It  would 
be  proved  in  evidence  that  she  was 
there  in  the  habit  of  going  out  with 
Bergami  in  a  sort  of  carriage,  large 
enough  for  only  for  one  person  to  sit 
down,  and  another  to  sit  upon  his 
lap.  In  this  carriage  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  out  with  Ber- 
gami, she  sitting  upon  his  lap,  and 
he  with  his  arms  round  her,  which 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should 
have,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  guide 
the  horse.  It  would  be  proved  that  * 
they  were  seen  together,  in  a  canoe 
upon  the  lake :  and  on  one  occasion 
they  were  seen  oathing  together,  in  the 
river  Brescia. 

During:  her  residence  at  Como  they 
were  observed  together  in  very  inde- 
cent situations ;  and  a  variety  of  fami- 
liarities of  that  sort  would  be  proved, 
during  her  residence  at  Como,  by  a 
variety  of  witnesses,  and,  upon  various 
occasions,  which  their  lordships  would 
think,  at  present,  it  became  him  to  ab- 
stain from  more  particularly  noticing. 
He  only  adverted  to  them  to  \mqn^  Vaa. 
facilities  of  mte.tcowr'^^e  vjV\c\v  v^xvyAr-^^ 
On  her  return  from    \\i^  «.^^.>  ^*b^ 
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bro«gfat  IB  her  train  a  many  who  from 
the  accomits  given  of  (dm  by  the  wit- 
neitea,  appeared  to  hare  been  a  man 
of  bmtal  and  depraved  mannen  to  the 
bit  degree;  hit  name  was  Mahomet, 
who,  at  the  villa  d%ite,  at  various 
timesy  exhibited  the  most  atrocious  in- 
decencies in  the  pre*«ence  of  her  Ma- 
tes^, Bergami  being  present  with  her 
Ala|esty  during  the  time  of  those  exhi- 
}>itions.  They  were  of  so  indecent 
pnd  detestable  a  character,  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  pain  he  could  even 
mention  them.  Here  it  might  be  said 
that  these  circumstances  did  not  pn>ve 
ndnltery ;  but  if  it  were  proved,  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  he  snpold  con- 
tend, vras  made  out.  It  would  excite 
In  their  lordships  a  feeling  that  it  | 
proved  more— not  merely  indecency, 
Mid  disgusting  indecency,  but  a  want 
of  all  moral  feeling.  He  said,  that  the 
woman  who  could  demean  and  degrade 
berself  to  be  present  at  such  an  exhi- 
bition, and  no  man  could  doubt  it,  that 
•Bch  a  woman  was  capable,  not  only 
4»f  sacrificine  her  virtue,  but  that  in 
the  most  undisguised  and  disgusting 
manner.  These  facts  went  to  prove, 
not  only  that  part  of  the  preamble 
which  charged  disgusting  and  impro- 
per familiarity,  bat  suggested  proof 
also  of  the  adulterous  interconrse. 
Could  their  lordships  have  any  doubt, 
where  a  wom^n  was  capable  of  acting 
thus,  that  when  Bergami  and  she  were 
in  her  room  alone,  and  had  all  the  ne- 
cessary facilities,  that  took  place 
which  was  charged  against  her,  via. 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Bergami. 
There  was  another  circumstance — no 
ways,  however,  remarkable,  in  her 
Majesty's  case,  because  it  was  always 
the  accompaniment  or  the  forerunner 
of  such  a  vicious  state.  Let  them 
mark  the  ascendancy  which  this  ^  man 
had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  her  Ma- 
jesty. This  circumstance,  however, 
^curred.  Their  lordships  would  find, 
that,  upon  her  Majesty's  first  going  to 
Italy,  she  did  that  constantly  wtucli 
comported  with  her  dignity  as  an 
English  princess;  and,  let  him  add,  as 
a  Protestant  Princess.  She  either  bad 
divine  service  regularly  performed  at 
home,  or  attended  places  where  it  was 
performed  after  the  rites  of  the  Church 
pf  England.  Tbis  recrulation  continued 
nntil  a  short  time  after  she  returned  to 
Genoa,  where  Bergami  first  entered 
Into  her  service;  but  from  that  time 
flown  to  her  departure  for  England  it 
pps  (Uscoptinpcd,  uid  she  was  aeea  to 


accompany  Bergami  to  a  place  of  Ca* 
tholic  worship  which  he  himself  fre- 
qnentedy  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  tk 
service,  and  to  kneel  dovm  t^fais  siie* 
Such  was  her  abandonment  of  thoN 
religious    feelings   and    riles    whick 
ought  to  be  observed  by  all  penom 
under   all    cirenmstaaees.      She  de- 
meaned   herself  to   accompany  tUi 
man,  which  was  an  act  degrading  aid 
disgusting  in  itself;  but  he  conld  not 
help  thinking  it  a  strong  corroboiatiea 
and  confirmation  of  all  the  other  facts 
which  he  had  detailed:  and  it  must 
satisfy  their  lordships   that  thia  dis- 
graceful and   illicit  intercourse   did 
take  place  between  Bergami  and  her 
Migesty ,  as  it  had  been  stated  to  them. 
Let  their  lordships  look  at  the  reneral 
nature  of  the  case,  and,  besides  this 
let  them  look  at  some  of  those  atroag 
fiicts  which  more  especially  confirmed 
the  charge.    This  Bergami  was  a  nua 
in  the  greatest  poverty.    In  October, 
1814,  he  was  received  into  her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  and  in  the  short  coarse 
of  five  or  six  months,  he  was  not  only 
in  habits  of  the  greatest  fismiliarity 
with  her,  but  his  whole  family  sur- 
rounded her.    Their  lordships  would 
allow  him  to  call  their  attention  to  tha 
state  of  her  Majesty's  establishmeat, 
while  settled  at  Pesaro.    There  waa 
Bergami  himself,  the  grand  chambaiw 
lain ;  his  mother,  who  did  not  appear 
to  have  held  any  particular  situation 
in  her  household;  his  brother  Lewis, 
who,  from  the  humble  station  of  a 
courier,  had  been  promoted  to  be  her 
equerry;   the  countess  of  Oldi,    the 
sister,  who  was  only  maid  of  honour  ; 
Francis  Bergami,  their  cousin,  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Director  of 
the  Palace  i  Faustina,  the  sister;  Mar- 
tin, a  page;  Frances, a  relation;  and 
the  hoasc-steward,  besides  the  Picca<r 
roon.    So  that  their  lordships  would 
see  that  there  were  ten,  as  he  might 
say,  of  this  family,  retained  in  her  ser- 
vice.   And,  to  account  for  the  striking 
fact  of  their  bein<(  advanced  in  thia 
way  in  favours  and  honours,  what  wa# 
to  be  said?     How  was  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?    It  might  well  be  said, 
indeed,  in   answer  to  that  question, 
**  Don't  from  these  facts  alone  infer 
guilt ;  don't  from  these  infer  adultA- 
rous  intercourse."    Why,  no,  be  woal4 
not;  if  he  did  infer  it  from  these  alone, 
he    should    be  betraying   that '  daty 
which  they  had  imposed  upon   him, 
and  which  he  was  pledged  to  perform, 
Bu^  when^in  ^diUoo^  to  tiiese  circuv^ 
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4uee8,  tiieir  lordships  twmd  tbat  all 
tfeeke  disgncefnl  familku'ities  coDti- 
Med  between  them — (and  be  aUnded 
mn  [Nurticalarly  to  the  scene  in  the 
teat  on  board  of  the  polacre) — when 
tktf  leoked  at  what  occnrred  at  Char- 
litSy  at  CarUnihe,  and  other  places— 
loielj  tiiese  facts-  of  themselves  would 
be  sofficient ;  but  when  coupled  with 
others,  if  they  shoald  be  satisfactorily 
prmdy  they  could  not  leave  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  disgraeeful  pondoct 
cbufed  IB  the  preamble^  and  of  the 
ilisineful     and     wicked    intercourse 
which    took    place    between  Count 
Bergami  and  her  Majesty.    But  tiieir 
lemhips  had  heard  it  said  at  their 
blu-y  and  said  with  a  sort  of  triumph  by 
Us  laamed  friends—*'  What  witnesses 
have  you?      How  is  all  this    to    be 
paved?    Will  you  attempt  to  prove 
It?    Kav«  yon  any   competent   wit- 
lesses?"     And   their   lordships   had 
heard    a    great   deal  of  undeserved 
lUiider  heaped  on  foreign  witnesses. 
They  had  heard  his  learned  friends  say, 
OB  the  other  hand,  when  speaking  of 
their  client,  *'  Oh!  we  expect  persons 
of  high  rank,  and  character,  and  con- 
ie(|oenee,  in  the  country  where  the 
circaoistaBces  are  stated  to  have  taken 
pltce."    Now,  let  their  lordships  look 
ttthe  case.    It  did  not  admit  of  Kuch 
witaestea;  it  was  when  her  Maje-bty 
w  in  retirement,  and  surrounded  only 
^J  her  servants,  that  those  facts  took 
pisee.    Conid  there  be  any  witnesses 
ot'faets  like  these,  but  those  whose 
evocations  and  humble  employments 
pive  them  opportunities  of  seeing  tlte 
coadttct  of  ^e  parties  from  time  to 
tiaie,  aad  of  examiniug  the  beds  and 
bcd-roomlB  ?    In  cases  of  criminal  con- 
venation,  they  never  had— at  least,  it 
was  very  frequently  quite  impossible 
tod  impracticable  to  have— any  othefV 
evidence  but  that  of  servants,  or  others 
Whose  duties  called  them  to  different 
paits  of  the. house. 

But  it  was  said,  and  with  something 
like  an  air  of  exultation,  <'  Aye,  but 
these  are  foreign  witnesses."  Foreign 
witnesaesl  Let  them  look  at  her 
Majesty's  conduct :  why  was  it  tliat  her 
Majesty  was  abandoned  by  all  her 
otiiersuite,  by  all  her  English  servants  P 
whv :  but  that,,  after  her  arrival  from 
Milaiiy  ahe  s'oemed  anxious  to  forget 
thatahe  was,  or  should  be,  an  £nglTsh 
woBtn.  Could  she  complain  of  uose 
foreign  witnesses  when  she  had  shown, 
b^  k^  ^oadact^  what  she  thought  of 


Italian  tervants — what  the  Ihonriit  wi 
this  man,  her  fiivoured  Bergami  ?  Slonlil 
it  be  said,  Don't  hear  foreign  witncasea, 
there   is  the  strongest   objection  to 
them;  they  are  not  to  be  believed.  But 
he  wonld  ask  them  what  did  tliii  hold 
out  to  the  public  ?  Was  it  not  to  say, 
"  Go  abroad,  commit  what  crime  yoa 
please,  carry  on   what  conduct  you 
please ;  however  flagitious,  you  never 
can  be  convicted  in  an  English  conrt- 
of  justice."     And  why  ?  Because  tho 
fact  can  only  bo  proved  by  foreign  wit- 
nesses, and  they,  we  tell  you  before  we 
hear  then,  are  branded  with  infamy. 
They  are  marked  for  discredit;  there- 
fore **  go  abroad,  abandon   yourself 
to  the  most  dissolute  profligacy  you 
please;  it  can  never  be  proved  in  a 
court  of  this  country,  for  foreign  wit- 
nesses are  unworthy  oi' belief."     Would 
their  lordships  listen  to  such  argument 
as  this  ?  Let  them  pride  themselves  on 
the  superiority  of  the  English  charac- 
ter, but  let  them  not  by  a  sweeping 
condemnation  declare  that  all  foreign* 
era  were  unworthy  oi*  credit.     It  was 
her  Majesty  who  had  herself  to  thank, 
if  the  facts  could  only  be  proved  by 
Italian  witnesses.    She  had  taken  into 
her  household   Italian  servants,    and 
surely  would  not  treat  with  such  dis- 
grace the  person  highest  in  her  confi- 
dence.   If  their  lurdships'  condemna- 
tion, however,  extended  to  Italians,  it 
could  hardly  be  applied  to  foreigners 
of  all  countries  and  descriptions.    He 
wassatisfied,not  withstanding  the  adroit 
manner  in  which  the  case  had  been  pat 
by  his  learned  friends,  who  presumed 
that  these  witnesses   would  exercise 
their  faculty  of  locomotion,  and  take 
the  air  at  their  ease,  the  observation 
would  make  no  impression  on  their 
lordships'  minds.    Would  to  God  those 
witnesses  could  do  so ;  but  he  would 
recall  to  their  lordships'  remembrance 
circumstances  which  had   happened, 
and  ask  whether  the  witnesses  coul4 
feel  that  security  which  they  ought  to 
enjoy.    It  was  disgraceful  to  the  conn- 
try  that  such  circumbtances  had  taken 
plactf;  but  he  trusted  that  the  public 
miud  would  soon  resume  its   formiir 
cuininess,  and  th<?  popular  clamour  $nh' 
side.    Upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  hint 
to  add,  their  lordships  were  to  decide 
under  a  sacred  obligation.     It  had  been 
said  thiit  the  witnesses,beingforeigners, 
were  theless wotth^  O^VieV\!e.\^'ask\>lv»X. 
theif  testimony  o\3L^VkV.  Xq  >a^  twAvx^^ 
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with  sospicion  and  distrust:  but  the 
conduct  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  itatnre 
of  the  case,  made  such  evidence  indiS' 
pensable.  Their  lordships  would  de- 
cide upon  its  value,  and,  he  doubted 
not,  calmly  and  firmly  pronounce  their 
judgment.  He  should  now  proceed  to 
call  hi&  witnesses. 

A  considerable  pause  now  ensued. 

Lord  ERSRINE  observed,  that  It 
might  be  expedient  to  come  immedi- 
ately to  an  understanding,  with  regard 
to  the  situation  of  the  witnesses,  after 
they  should  have  delivered  their  testi- 
mony. It  might  be  material  to  the 
ends  of  justice  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  station  of  security,  and  be 
forthcomings  if,  on  a  subseonent  occa- 
sion, their  presence  shonlJ  be  found 
Becessa  rv 

The  LORD-CHANGELLOR  said, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  usual  course 
of  their  proceedings,  the  witnesses 
might  be  questioned  before  their  depar- 
ture fvom  the  house  as  to  vhere  they 
were  about  to  go.  He  agreed  tliat  they 
ought  to  be  kept  within  call,  and  remain 
in  attendance  till  ihe  end  of  the  cause; 
smd  therefore  now  moved,  that  the  wit- 
nesses do  attend  from  day  to  day  till 
further  orders. 

This  motion  was  immediately  carried 
wltliont  opposition. 

Lord  KINO  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  bouse  should  distiuctly  understand 
in  what  situation  the  witnesses  woilld 
be  placed,  and  that  it  8honld  be  known 
whether,  on  their  coming  to  that  bar, 
they  would  be  liable  upon  the  evidence 
which  they  gave  to  an  indictment  for 
perjury.  Their  lordships  were  now 
proceeding  in  a  le^i^islative  capaci^.y, 
but  the  King's  Attorney-General  was 
employed  to  conduct  the  case  brought 
under  their  consideration.  This,  it 
appeared,  was  done  upon  an  order  of 
the  house  itself.  Undoubtedly  their 
iordships  might  commit  a  witness  for 
falseltood  ami  prevarication,  for  the 
term  of  their  own  sitting ;  but  as  it  was 
not  improbable  that  they  might  have  to 
revise  parts  of  this  proceeding,  it  viras 
desirable  to  learn  whether  the  wit- 
'ncs>es  would  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  in  a  court  of  record. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  if  the  noble  lord's  question  were 
put  to  his  experience,  he  could  make 
no  answer^  but  on  general  principles 
\c  would  state  his  opinion,  tliatthe  wit- 
esfies  might  be  prosecuted  at  law  for 


Lord  KING  observed,  that  hiscfoubi 
arose  from  the  circumstanre  of  their 
now  sitting,  not  in  their  judrcial,  but 
in  a  legislative  canacitv. 

The  Earl  of  LI  VER  POOLremarked 
that  in  his  apprehension  what  might  be 
done  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment 
mieht  al<o  be  done  npf>n  this  occasion. 

Lord  KING  was  of  opinion  that  this 
was  a  question  of  law,  not  of  parliamen* 
tary  privilege;  but  it  might  yet  be 
doubted  whether  a  prosecution  could 
be  commenced  without  the  special 
order  of  the  house. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  thought 
die  question  ^ould  be,  whether  the 
house  would  interfere  to  stop  apruse- 
cntion  P 

"I^rd  OREY  said  a  few  words,  apoB 
which  the  conversation  dropped. 

Her  Majesty  at  this  moment  entered 
the' house,  attended  as  usual  by  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton,  and  took  her  seat  in  a 
chair  placed  within  the  bar,  about  the 
distance  of  three  yards  from  it,  and 
which  though  not  directly  opposite  to, 
enabled  her  to  confront  the  witnesses.- 


THEODORE  MAJOCHI. 

The  SOLI CITOR-GENERALthen 
called  Thepdore  Majochi,  who,  in  a 
very  few  moments  was  ushered  in,  and 
placed  before  the  bar.  He  is  a  man  of 
middle  stature,  decent  appearance,  and 
was  handsomely  attired. 

Mer  Majesty,  having  fixed  her  eyes 
on  him,  exclaimed  in  a  piercing  tone^ 
"  Theodora !  oh.  no,  no  ;**  and  was  im- 
mediately conducted  to  a  private  apart^ 
merit. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ap- 
plied to  their  iordships  to  allow  the 
Marchese  Nicolas  Spinetto  to  be  sworn 
as  an  interpreter,  the  witness  being  an 
Italian,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
English  language. 

The  interpreter  was  then  sworn. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  asked,  whether 
he  appeared  by  an  order  of  the  house, 
or  at  the  instance  of  the  party  promot- 
ing the  present  bill.  He  wished  to 
ascertain  this  point,  because  upon  the 
answer  wiiich  he  received  would  de- 
pend his  right  to  introduce  an  interpre- 
ter on  the  part  of  her  Majesty. 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
inqniiing  of  the  interpreter  himself  by 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  to  offer 
himself  to  the  house  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  addressed 
the  Marchese  Sj^unettp,  and  asked  ya 
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wliose  empl6yinent -he  appeared  there 
is  interpreter  P  I  rcacivejd  my  insttuc- 
tions  from  Mr.  Planra  and  Mr.  Maiile 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.  Do  you  mean 
Mr.  Planta  of  the  Foreign-office,  add 
Mr.  Maule,  solicitor  to  the  Treasury  P 
Ido. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.  That,  then,  is 
qaile  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  desiring 
to  ha?e  a  second  interpreter  sworn. 
Thought  it  may  not,  !<trictly  speaking, 
be  necessary  at  this  moment,  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  swear  him  imme- 
diately. 

Beneditto  Cohen  then  took  the  usual 
oath  to  interpret  faithtal^  all  the  cvi- 
drnce  which  the  witnesses  might  de- 
fiver. 

Mr,  BROUGHAM  said  he  under- 
stood that  the  witness  at  the  bar  did 
not  object  to  the  form  of  beini;  vsworn, 
buthesnbmittedto  their  lordships  that 
it  mi!;ht  be  proper  to  enquire  whether 
he  had  undergone  those  preparations 
vbich  were  necessary  in  his  own  coun- 
try before  his  evidence  could  be 
leceived  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  en- 
tertained no  doubt,  tliat,  if  the  witness 
was  sworn  accoi*ding  to  the  forms  of  I 
tbis  country,  and  was  himself  satisfied 
^ith  that  mode  of  attestation,  liis  evi- 
decce  was  upon  every  legal  prmciple 
^jni$Kii>le. 

THEODORE  MAJOCHI  was  then 
vworu,  and,  in  answer  to  a  question 
«ttg|!e8ted  by  her  Majesty's  counsel, 
e-cphatically  stated  that  he  considered 
biiiiself  to  be  brought  there  to  speak 
ti'.p  truth,  and  nothing  except  the  truth. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  him  after  the  fol- 
fewing  manner: — 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ? 
I  was  born  at  Stolingo. 

Is  that  in  Italy  ?  It  is  twelve  miles 
i'rom  Lodi. 

Do  you  know  Bartholomew  Berga- 
mi?    Ye;». 

When  did  you  first  become  acquaint- 
ed with  him  ?  I*  the  service  of  Gene- 
1J  Pino. 

At  what  time  did  you  first  know 
biffl?  It  was  in  the  year  1813  or  the 
ye«r  1814.  I  knew  him  by  being  in 
^  same  service. 

(By  Mr.  BROUGHAM.)  Do  you 
Hdcrstand  Engliflh?    No,  not  at  ail. 

In  what  situation  was  Bergami  when 
i>  the  terYice  of  Creneral  Pino  I  He 
*u  there  ft3  a  serraot^  a  valet-dc- 
cbambre. 


What  situati»n'did  yt>n  yovrtelf  liokl 
at  that  period  ?  I  was  the  postilion* 
or  rider. 

Do  yon  know  what  was  the  conditioa 
of  Bergami  at  that  time  in  point  of  fi- 
nances ?  He  was  ratlier  poor  than 
rich. 

What  waues  did  he  receive  ?  Thret 
livves  of  Milan  a  day. 

Do  you  know  whether  lie  was  pos- 
sessed of  any  property  besides  tiic 
wages  that  he  received  ?    No. 

What  do  you  mean  by  no?    Do  you 
mean  that  you  do  not  know,  or  that  be 
was  not  possessed  of  any  separate  pro- 
perty ?    I  do  not  know  more  than  that  . 
he  received  three  livres  a  day. 

Did  you  leave  the  service  of  General 
Pino  before  Bergami  quitted  it  ?  I  did* 
Into  what  service  did  you  enter?  I 
went  to  Vienna,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Koccomania  as  his 
postilion. 

Did  you  afterwards  enter  any  ser- 
vice at  Naples  ?  Yes,  into  that  of  Ge- 
neral Joachim  Muiat. 

Was  Murat  at  that  time  King  of  Na? 
ple*^    He  was. 

Did  you  there  see  Bartholomew 
Bergami?    Yes,  I  did. 

When  did  you  see  him  there  for  the 
first  time  ?    In  June,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  had  oh- 
jections  to  urge  to  this  course  of  exa-: 
mination.  He  apprehended  also  that 
it  was  competent  to  him  to  state  his 
objection  to  a  question  before  the  an- 
swer was  received. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  observ- 
ed, tiiat  the  house  would  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  force  of  any 
objection  to  a  question  after  hearing 
the  answer  to  it. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  found 
himself  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
objectiou  should  be  heard  in  the  fir&t 
instance,  as  the  answer  might  other- 
wise make  an  Impression,  which,  if  the 
Question  were  over-ruled,  it  might  be 
ifficult  to  remove. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  re- 
sumed his  examination. — At  what  t'JYie 
did  youmeel  with  Bergami  at  Naples? 
About  Christmas,  1814. 

In  whose  house?  In  the  house  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  * 

In  what  situation  was  he  at  that 
time  ?  He  was  courier,  and,  it  was  re- 
ported, equerry. 

Can  vow  leU  ^a  Wic  \>Y<tc\sc  Vvkv^I 
At  the  bcginnrng  of  tVit  -j/^vm  V^\a» 
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Do  yaa  fecoltect  how  l<mg  it  wu 
ftfter  TOH  hftd  been  at  Naples  tlut  yoe 
met  Bergaml?  I  remember  thut  he 
toM  me  he  weald  make  ne  a  present. 

Did  voa afterwards  enter  the  service 
of  the  Princess?    I  did. 

How  long  after  yoa  Iiad  mrt  with 
Beri^ni?  Aboat  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. 

What  was  then  the  situation  of  Ber- 
l|;ami  ?  He  was  a  lacquey,  and  wore  a 
fivery. 

At  what  table- did  he  dine  ?  There 
were  two  tables,  and  he  dined  at  the 
table  of  the  upper  servants. 

By  Lord  HARROWBY.  —  Who 
were  the  other  persons  who  dined  at 
that  table  ?  There  were,  beside  Bcr- 
Ifami,  Mors.  Sicard  the  naltre  d*hotel. 
M.  Jeronimus,  and  the  waiting-maid  of 
the  Princess's  dame  dlionneur,  whose 
ffianie,  as  she  was  an  English  wo)nan,  I 
forfset. 

/  Did  any  other  person   diride  the 
daty  abont  the  person  of  the  Princess  ? 
Ym,  M.  Jeronimos  sometimes. 
-    Was  that  by  tarns  ?    The  upper  ser- 
Taats  performed  the  doty  by  tnrns. 

Did  any  one  erer  attend  ont  of  his 
turn  i  Jrronimos  often  carried  in  the 
fray  for  the  moming'A  dejenn^. 

Do  yon  know  what  was  the  situation 
of  the  slccping-rooms  of  the  Princess 
and  of  Bergami  at  that  time?  Yes,  I 
recollect  it  well. 

Descri  be  it. — The  rooms  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  of  Bergami  led  to  each  other 
by  a  corridor,  in  which  there  was  a 
email  cabinet.  Ber:;ami*s  bedroom 
was  situated  to  the  left. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  there  was 
so  space  between  the  two  rooms,  ex- 
cept vvhat  was  taken  up  by  the  corri- 
dor and  the  cabinet  that  you  mention  ? 
There  was  nothing  else ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  corridor 
to  go  from  one  room  to  the  otlior. 

What  was  there  on  the  otlier  side  of 
Bergami's  bed-room  ?    A  saloon. 

Who  usually  slept  in  the  cabinet? 
Nobody ;  it  was  free. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  faitiily  sleep  in 
that  part  of  the  house,  or  at  a  distance  ? 
Their  rooms  were  separated. 

Do  yon  recollect  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  Bergami  ?    Yes. 

What  was  it,  and  where  did  it  hap- 
pen ?    It  was  a  kick  from  a  horse. 

When  did  it  happen?  When  they 
went  to  the  lake  Aniano. 

In  consequence  of  it,  was  he  put  to 
bed/    Yes. 


Did  yon  see  the  Princess  in  his  room 
dnring  his  sickness  ?  Yes,  I  saw  her 
Royal  Highness  there  on  one  occasion 
with  Jeronimus  and  Dr.  Holland,  wko. 
was  dressing  Bcrgami*s  foot. 

Did  you  carry  any  broth  to  kiaf 
Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  on  tKit 
occasion  ?    No,  I  do  not  remember. 

Were  any  directions  given  to  yon  at 
to  where  yon  were  to  sleep  after  thii 
accident?    Yes,  I  remember. 

Where  was  it  ?  On  the  soia  in  ths 
cabinet,  and  near  the  fire-plaee. 

Was  that  the  cabinet  of  which  yos 
have  been  speaking  ?    It  was. 

How  long  did  yon  continue  to  ilecp 
there  ?    Five  or  six  nights. 
^  Did  you  see  any' body  pass  dnriaf 
any  of  those  nights  throua n  the  cottN 
dor?    Yes,  I  did. 

Was  a  fire  kept  there  at  the  time? 
Yes,  there  was  a  fire  always. 

Who  was  it  whom  yon  taw  pan! 
Her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  she  pas^  in  a  direction  towards 
Bergami's  room  ?    Yes,  she  did. 

How  often  did  this  happen  during 
the  time  yon  slept  in  the  cabinetr 
Twice. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  It 
happened  the  first  tune  ?  About  hidf 
past  midnight. 

How  long  did  she  remain  in  Ber- 
ganri's  l>ed-room  on  the  first  occaaion? . 
Ten  or  fifteen  minntes. 

In  what  manner  did  she  -pass  ?  Very 
softly  :  she  came  to  my  bed-side,  look- 
ed, and  passed  on. 

After  she  bad  entered  Bei^ami'A 
room,  did  yon  hear  conversation,  or 
ady  tiling  else,  pass  between  them  ? 
I  only  heard  some  whispering. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  reroaia 
the  second  time  in  Bergami's  xoomi? 
Abont  l.'ior  18  minutes,  more  or  less. 

Was  there  a  garden  attached  to  the 
house.    Yes^  a  small  one. 

Was  the  door  of  it  kept  locked  f 
Yes. 

Who  had  the  key  ?    Bergamu  . 

Did  the  Princess^ever  walk  in  tUt 
garden  ?    Yes. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain 
at  Naples  ?  About  a  month,  or  4iif>  of 
50  days. 

Did  the  witness  go  with  the  PriiK 
cess  when  she  left  N  aples  ?    Yes.    . 

Before  the  Princess  left  NaplcSyand 
after  witness  entered  into  her  servict, 
did  any  of   her  English  attendanta 
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leireher?  Yeit, there  were  tome  of 
the  English  who  leA  her. 
Who  Were  they?  I  ctn't  tell  all. 
8ay  first  who  were  the  ffentlemeti 
that  left  .the  Princess?  There  was 
Meniiehr  Sicard,  the  raaStrc  d^faotel, 
and  Oaptain  Hesse. 

•  \fhat  was  Captain  Hesse?  I  don't 
know,  blit  believe  he  was  called  an 
timerry. 

Doyofi  remember  the  other  names 
ef  those  who  left  ?  No,  I  can't  re- 
nenber. 

Was  the  name  of  Gell  among  them  ? 
I  believe  it  Was. 

Was  he  the  chamberlain  ?  I  don't 
'kaow-;  be  wore  two  small  mustachios. 
Was  a  gentleman  named  Captain 
Kcppel  Craven  among  the  Enelish 
who  then  left  the  Princess  ?  I  don't 
■reawmber;  bot  1  think  there  was  such 
-an  £n|ll8h  name  who  left  the  suite  of 
•the  Pnncess. 

-  Did  any  of  the  English  gentlemen  in 
-attendance  upon  the  Princess  leave  her 
at  Naples?  Ves;  but  I  can't  recollect 
their  names. 

SVere  there  any  ladies  who  left  the 
■Princess?  Yes;  but  I  don't  recollect 
the  names. 

Did  any  of  thom  quit  the  service  of 
'the  Princess?  Yes;  but  I  forget  the 
names.  There  was  one  who  went 
•ftway  that  was  a  small  lady. 

Do  yon  recollect  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes?    No. 

Were  yon  at  T^qme  ?    Yes. 

Where  did  yon  go  from  Rome?  To 
Civita  Veccbia. 

Did  you  embark  there  in  any  vessel 
with -the  Princess?  Yes,  we  did;  we 
embarked  on  board  the  Clorinde. 

-  To  what  plaee  did  you  go  from  Civi- 
ta Vecehia?  T6  Leghorn^  to  pass  a 
Ktlle  time  there. 

•  Did  any  of  tKei  English  attendants 
leave  yon  at  Ijeghoro?  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Had  yon  t  chamberlain?  There 
was  a  ehiuBberlaia;  a  tall  man;  but  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Did  any  of  the  Queen's  attendants 
leave  her  at  Leghorn  ?I  don'tremember. 

Where  next  did  you  go?    To  Genoa. 

Who  accompanM  or  met  yon  there  ? 
■nere  was  a  Captain  Powaal,  and 
Lady  Chartotta  Cnupbell;  I  think  she 
was  a  tally  rather  a  ftit  lady,  and  had 
two  danghters. 

*  Hew  Itnr  did  rile  stop  with  the 
Priffieeu?  Kiai^beibdatUor  16 
days 
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Where  did  the  Princess  reside  at 
Genoa?  In  a  place  near  the  road  to 
Rome. 

Did  Bergami  sleep  in  that  palace  ? 
Yes. 

-  Where  was  his  room  situated?  Near 
the  Princess's. 

Was  there  a  room  between  the 
Princess's  room-chamber  and  Berga- 
mi's?    Yes. 

Did  any  body  oecuby  it?  No,  itwas 
&  luggage  room,  in  which  nobody  slept. 

Was  tliat  the  only  plac^  between  the 
Princess's  room  and  Bergiimi's  ?    Yes. 

Might  you  ,or  might  you  not  then,paas 
directly  from  the  one  room  into  the 
other,  that  is,  from  the  Princess's  cham- 
ber into  Bergaihi's?    Yes. 

When  you  were  at  Genoh,  where  did 
Bergami  breakfast?  Sometimes  in  a 
small  room  at  the  top  of  the  grand  sa^ 
loon.  ' 

Did  he  breakfast  alone,  or  with  any 
body?  He  and  the  Princess  break- 
fasted together. 

For  what  were  you  hired?  As  a 
servant. 

Were  you  hired  to  wait  upon  Berga- 
mi, or  on  the  Princess  ?  I  was  hired, 
not  particularly  to  attend  him,  but  to 
be  at  the  service  of  her  Royal  H  iglmess. 

Did  you  wait  upon  her  Koyal  High- 
ness, or  on  Bergami  in  particular^  or  on 
both?    On  both. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  habit  of 
breakfasting  with  Bergami  and  the 
Princess?    I  saw  nobody  else? 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  particu- 
lar occurring  one  night?    No. 

Do  you  remember  one  night  a  cou* 
rier  coming  from  Milan?  I  do  not 
remember. 

Do  yon  remember  any  night  knock- 
ing at  a  late  hour  at  the  door  of  Ber- 
<;ami's  chamber,  to  try  and  awake  him 
for  any  particular  purpose  ?    Yes,  I  do. 

On  what  occasion  was  it,  or  for  what 
purpose  ?  It  was  when  some  persons 
came  to  call  upon  him,  and  say  that 
the  people  had  arrived  in  the  house 
late. 

Do  you  remember  at  wjiat  honr'of 
the  night  this  happened?  I  think  it 
was  about  half- past  1  o'clock  in  the 
night. 

Did  Bergami  answer  the  witness's 
knocking  at  his  door?    No. 

Did  yon  knock  so  loud  as  that,  in 
your  judgment,  he  must  have  heard  von, 
had  he  been  there?    i  thmk,  had  be 
been  tiiere,  ha  o\i||ht  and  tuuaX  Ya.^^ 
heard  me. 
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Wu  the  PrincesB  in  tha  habit  of  go- 
ii^  or  riding  ouU  Yea ;  she  did  ride 
out  tometinies. 

In  what  manner  did  she  ride  out? 
Sometimes  io  company. 

Did  Bergami  ride  in  her  company  ? 
Yes.  he  dicL 

Dave  you  seen  them  ride  out  toge- 
ther?   ][haTe. 

Did  you  at  any  time  observe  any 
thing  particular  pass  between  the 
'  Princess  and  Bergami  on  such  occa- 
aionSy  when  they  rode  out  together? 
Yes ;  he  put  his  hands  round  her  waist 
to  lift  her  upon  the  ass  she  rode. 
.  Any  thing  else?  Yes;  he  held  her 
hand  while  she  rode,  as  if  to  prevent 
her  Royal  Highness  from  falling. 

^as  Bergami's  manner  like  that  of 
tiie  other  servants  in  the  house ;  or  did 
he  appear  different  from  them  ?  Yes ; 
lie  was  different. 

Did  he  seem  to  have  moreapthority  ? 
Yes,  he  had  more  authority  than  the 
other  servants. 

Between  him  and  the  Princess  was 
there  any  apparent  distance,  like  that 
towards  the  other  servants ;  or  was 
'fhere  an  apparent  familiarity  betvicen 
f)|em?    There  was  rather  an  intimacy. 

Did  Bergami  continue  to  occupy  the 
same  room  during  their  whole  resi- 
dence at  Genoa?  Witness  did  not 
remember. 

To  wliat  place  did  you  proceed  on 
leaving  Genoa  ?    To  Milan. 

Where  did  the  Princesses  establish- 
ment first  reside  at  Milan  ?  At  Casa 
Carcana,  Porta  Nuova. 

At  wiiat  house  ?  At  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Boromeo. 

Do  you  recollect, before  the  Princess 
left  Genoa,  whether  any  of  the  relations 
of  Bergami  were  taken  into  her  Koyal 
Highness  s  service  ?  Yes^  I  remember 
some. 

What  name?  One  was  a  female; 
Fan&tina. 

Vas  she  mamcd  or  single  ?  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  was  single  or  mar- 
ried ;  she  came  to  the  house  without  a 
hu»band. 

Was  there  a  child  brought  into  the 
house?    Yes. 

What  was  the  child's  name?  Yicto 
finev 

About  what  age  did  the  child  appear  ? 
About  3  years'Old  when  she  came. 

Did  the  mother  of  the  child  come 
«rithher?    No, 

Did  any  body  else  come  of  the  Bcr- . 
gami  family  ?    Yes.  Lewis  Bergami. 

JHow  were  iht  rooms  in  the  honse 


furnished  when  they  came  ?     la  th€ 
usual  way. 

How  was  Bergamrs  room  sitnated 
as  to  the  Priacesa's  I  The  rooms  were 
separatcfd  by  a  walL 

liow  were  the  doors  of  tha  two 
rooms  placed  as  to  each  otiier  ?  Atfint 
there  was  an  anti-room,  on  the  rififat, 
lef^  for  Mr.  William ;  and  Bcrgami'i 
was  the  room  at  the  near  s ide^  next  ta 
the  Princesses. 

Was  there  a  door  or  a  wall  separat- 
ing Bergami's  from  the  Princeiw'snNMi 
or  a  stair-casu  ?  Yes,  there  vnis  a  Uuid- 
ing-placc,  which  had  a  door  openiDg 
into  it. 

Where  wait  this  landing-place  ?  Be- 
tween both  rooms. 

Did  the  door  of  each  open  into  it? 
Yrs,  each  door  of  the  Princess's  apart- 
ment and  of  Bergami's  opened  into  it 
The  distance  between  the  doors  ms 
about  two  braccie,  or  about  7  or  8  feat 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  observed, 
that  he  trusted  the  Solicitor-Oenetal 
would  take  care  that  no  other  witnesses 
remained  present  while  a  witness  was 
under  examination.  This  was  the 
practice  in  all  other  Courts,  and  hehad 
no  doubt,  from  its  propriety^  wonld  be 
adopted  by  their  lordships. 

THE  SOLICITOR  -  GENERAL 
could  have  no  possible  objection  to  the 
removal  and  separation  of  witnesses. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  witneufor 
the  bill  was  present,  except  the  one 
under  examination. 

The  LORD  CHANXELLOR  said 
the  rule  of  course  embraced  all  the  witr 
nesses,  both  for  and  against,  always  of 
course  excepting  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  remain  present. 

The  SO  Lie  ITOR-GENER AL  said, 
that  his  only  wish  vras  to  have  the 
practice  respectiuf;  witnesses  observed 
here  as  in  other  Courts.  He  wished 
it  to  be  strictly  general.  He  pnt  it^ 
therefore,  not  alone  in  point  of  strict 
practice,  but  in  candour  to  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham,)  to  take  care 
that  his  witnesses  should  be  excluded. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  replied,  most  un- 
doubtedly ;  he  had  no  other  wish  than 
that  the  exclusion  should  be  strictly 
general.  All  whom  he  knew  he  in- 
tended to  call,  he  wished  should  he  out 
of  the  house :  of  coursei  he  could  not 
mean  that  the  prohibition  should  ex« 
tend  to  any  of  those  whps^  duty  it  was 
to  remain.  There  might  be  one  or  two 
whose  duty  it  was  to  xeiQ^s  that  hf 
might  yet  have  hereafter  to  caU« 
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The  SOLICITOR-O^NERAL  eom- 
Bented  on  the  expres^on  used  by  his 
learned  friend,  *'alt  whom  ht  knew  he 
intended  to  call."  He  submitted  to 
Jus  candour  whether  all  should  not 
remain  out  that  there  appeared  the 
Mnillest  probabiiitv  of  his  callinsr. 

Mr.    BROUGHAM     assurecl    his 
learned  friend  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
•peak  equivocally ;  he  meant  to  deal 
rairlyand  candidly,  and  his  learned 
fnend  might  safely  leave  the  matter  to 
lits  candour,  as  he  iiad  appealed  id  it. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
Urn  to  know,  at  this  moment,  what  wit- 
ness might  be  necessary  for  him  to  call. 
^e  could  not  tell,  until  his  learned 
frieDd's  case  was  closed,  whether  he 
-  should  call  any  witnesses  ur  not.    If  he 
imiy  heard  such  a  witness  as  the  pre- 
sent called,  he  certainly  should  not  call 
any.    (A.  )au|>h.)    He  again  assured 
Ills  learned  friend  that  he  meant  to 
vxelnde  his  witnesses  until  the  time 
arrived  for  their  examination. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was 
resumed  by  the  SOLICITOR  -  GE- 
NERAL. 

Were  the  stair-case  and  landing-place 
you  aUndc  to  private,  or  did  any  other 
'door  open  into  them?  The  stair-case 
amd  landing-place  were  private;  the 
stair-case  led  info  a  small  apartment, 
'which  was  unfrequented. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  that  small 
'apactihent?    Yes ;  sometimes  the  bro- 
ther of  Bergami. 

Vere  you  in  tlie  habit  of  waiting  up- 
on the  Princess  at  breakfast?  Yes; 
'sometimes. 

Did  any  others  so  attend  ?    Yes. 
What    others?      Sometimes    Lewis 
Bergami,  and  occasionally  a  courier 
'named  Cameron. 

During  the  period  of  the  general  re- 
sidence of  the  Princess  at  Milan,  did 
-the  take  a  journey  to  Venice  ?    Yes. 

Before  she  went,  had  Lady  Charlotte 
.'Campbell  joined  her  ?    I  think  not. 

Where  aid  she  join  her  Royal  High- 
ness with  her  daughters  i  I  think  at 
Genoa. 

Do  yon  know  did  Lady  Charlotte 
'Campbell  go  from  Genoa  to  Milan  in 
tlie  same  carriage  with  tlie  Princess  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  stay  long  with 
her  Royal  Highness?    No. 

"Do  you  remember  when  she  quitted  ? 
I  think  abont  live  or  six  days  before 
the  PrincH9s  setont  for  Venice, 
Did  had  J  Charlotte  go  away  with 
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her  daughters  ?  .  I  believe  she  did,  for 
the  daughters  were  not  seen  in  th^ 
house  after  she  went  away. 

Did  any  English  lady  of  honour  re* 
main  in  the  &nite  of  the  Princess  after 
Lady  Charlotte  left  ?  I  recollect  none. 

Did  a  person  called  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  join  the  Princess  ?    She  did. 

When?  About  two  or  three  days 
after  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  left. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  mvhs  any 
relation  of  Bergami's  ?  It  was  report- 
ed in  the  house  she  was  his  sister. 

How  was  that  known?  It  was  spoken 

of. 

Did  witness  himself  know  it?    Yes. 

Was  it  at  first  generally  known 
through  the  household  ?  Yei,  soon  af- 
ter she  came. 

How  soon  after?  About  the  time 
when  she  was  observed  to  have  a  place 
at  the  Princess's  table  with  the  family. 

When  you  arrived  at  Venice  where 
did  you  go?  To  the  Great  Britain  Ho- 
tel ;  they  afterwards  went  to  the  house 
next  by. 

How  were  the  bed- rooms  occupied 
by  the  Princess  and  by  Bergami  situate 
in  that  house?  They  were  next  one 
another. 

Was  there  any  division  between 
them?  Ves,  only  a  grand  saloon.  (A 
laugh.) 

Did  both  doors  open  into  that  sa*- 
loon  ?    Yes,  they  did. 

Did  witness  ever  see  the  Princess 
walk  out  with  Bergami  ?    Yes. 

Where  ?    Both  at  Milan  and  Venice. 

In  what  manner  did  you  see  them 
walkout  together?  Arm  by  arm,  or 
arm  in  arm,  they  walked  out  at  Milan 
and  Venice. 

Was  this  by  day  or  by  night  ?  At 
night. 

At  what  time  of  the  night ;  at  what 
hour  ?  After  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  dine  at 
table  witli  the  Princess  ?  Yes,  several 
times. 

Where  did  you  first  observe  this  ? 
At  Genoa. 

Did  he  continue  to  dine  with  the 
Princess,  after  the  first  time  yon  saw 
him  at  dinner  with  her  ?  Always,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect. 

How  used  they  to  sit  at  table? 
Where  did  the  Princess  sit,  and  whera 
did  Bergami  ?  Sometimes  in  one  place, 
and  somctlmeii  in  awolVv^T « 

Did  her  Ko^aV  \\\^wt^  <\\.  -aX  ^Qfcfe 
hcud  of  lUc  Va\)\e>    ^omo:\sftR.%  ^^ 
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didt  lynd  .B^^rpml  ait  often  on  her 
rl||t  ^d  ofmi  on  lier  left^  and  iome- 
tlmee  oppofito  to'her. 

Wai  Uie  Princet 8  more  than  once  at 
Genoa  while  yon  were  with  her?  I 
don't  remember. 

Do  yon  not  remember  when  yon  em- 
harkea  at  Genoa? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
qnettion.  He  coald  not  think  their 
fordiihlp^  would  permit  hit  learned 
ttiend  to  make  his  own  witness  coik- 
tradi^t  himtelf.  If  the  an&wer  were 
giv^n  in  one  way,  it  might  contradict 
the  preceding  answer  given  by  the 
witiUMS,  .  He  must  object  to  thU  way 
of  parsning  an  examination.  It  was, 
In  fact,  to  pot  leading  questions. 

the  SOLICITOR. GENERAL  dis- 
claimed aqy  intention  of  putting  what 
could  with  propriety  be  called  a  lead- 
ing question. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— 
What  is  the  question  you  mean  to  put? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— I 
Aali  put  it  in  this  way,  my  lord — whe- 
ther the.  witness,  after  he  left  Genoa 
sver  returned   there  to   embark  for 

Lord  ERSKINE  said,  that  though 
he  thought  a  counsel  might  put  one 
question  to  a  witness  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  contradicting  a  pre- 
cedi^ig  answer  given  by  that  witness, 
yet  that  such  a  question  ought  not,  nor 
need. need  not,  be  put  in  a  leading 
•hape. 

The.qncstion  was  put  to  the  witness, 
who  answered— I  did  embark  from 
Genoa. 

Do  yon  mean,  then,  that  this  fami- 
liarity between  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
garai  took  place  the  first  or  the  second 
time  you  were  at  Genoa?  I  saw  it 
the  first  time. 

\^lierc  did  you  go  from  Borromco- 
house,  at  Milan?  To  the  Lako  of  Como, 
near  Milan. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  at 
the  time  youallude  to  ?  About  a  month 
and  a  half. 

Where  were  the  bed-rooms  of  Ber- 
gami  and  the  Princess,  and  those  of 
the  other  sofvants  ?  'fhe  bed-rooms 
of  the  princess  and  Bergami  were  one 
at  one  side,  and  the  other  at  the  op- 
posite side,  of  a  eabinet.  There  was 
only  a  small  passage  which  separated 
them. 

Was  any  nart  of  your  duty  to  assist 
in  making   Bergami's  bed?    Yei,  it 
Iibadethebed* 


Did  yon  ever  roMark  thai  it  had  ist 
been  slept  upon?   I  did. 

Hie  other  servants  lived  separate  ia 
another  part  of  the  house  r  They 
did. 

Did  you  assist  in  making  the  b«d&  of 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  ?    I  did. 

Did  you  observe  tliat  either  of  the 
beds  had  the  appearance  of  bavins 
been  slept  in  by  two  persons?  They 
had  not  that  appearance  always. 

Could  you  tell,  from  your  obscrvai* 
tions  of  tlic  beds,  whether  or  not  Ber^ 
garni  had  always  slept  in  his  or  else- 
where ?    It  appeared  as  if  he  had  not. 
always  slept  in  it. 

Did  that  happen  often  at  the  Villa 
Villain?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess,  at 
the  Villa  Villani,  wearing  a  blue  silk 
bedgown,  lined  witii  red?  I  remem^ 
ber  it. 

After  you  saw  the  Princess  wear  the 
blue  silk  gown,  did  you  see  Bei;gan^ 
wear  it  ?    Yes. 
Often  ?    He  always  had  it  on. 
In  the  presence  of  the   Princesi? 
Yis. 

When  you  say  always,  do  you  mean 
that  he  wore  it  always  in  tlie  momin|^ 
or  during  the  wlioleJay  P  Every  momr 
ing  when  he  made  his  toilette. 

At  what  time  did  tlie  Princess  usn^ 
ally  rise  in  the  morning  ?  At  half- past 
10, 11,  or  half-past  11. 

Wben  she  rose  did  she  usually  ring 
for  her  servants,  or  cull  ?  Sometimes 
she  called,  and  sometimes  rang;  but 
for  the  most  part  called. 

Did  Bergami  rise  at  the  same  timcL 
or  before,  or  after  the  Princess? 
Sometimes  he  got  up  at  the  same  time; 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later.* 
Where  did  the  Princess  go  to  from 
Villa  Villani  ?    To  Villa  d'Este. 

Howiong  had  she  stayed  at  Villa 
Villani   before    she   went    to    Villa 
,  d*Este  ?    Forty-five  or  fifty  days. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  the  re- 
lative situations  of  the  bedrrooma  of 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  at  Villa 
d^ste?  I  do  not  remember,  because 
they  were  changed  anew. 

When  were  they  changed?  Whes 
they  undertook  the  voyage  to  Egypt. 

In  what  vessel  did  they  embark  at 
Genoa?  In  a  man-of-war — ^the  Le-. 
viathan. 

Where  did  they  go  to  us  the  Levia- 
than ?    To  Porto  Ferrajo. 

Where  did  they  go  to  next  ?  To  Pa- 
lermo. 
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Did  the  Prloceas  p>  to  Cottrt  lit 
Filermaf    Yes. 

By  whom  wu8  she  aecorapanied  ?  I 
4*  not  rememlKT. 

How  long  did  she  stay  at  Palermo^ 
Tvedty  or  twenty-live  days;  but  I  do 
Dot  remember. 

TTliere  did  you  ^o  to  from  Palermo? 
To  M^sfiina. 

Did  the  Princess  lake  a  house  in 
Messina,  or  near  Messina  ?    Near  IV(e<>- 

Do  yon  know  the  relative  situations 
«rtlie*t>ed-roonis  at  Messina?    Yes. 

Wcce  tfaey  near  each  other?  Be- 
twfeea  the  room;  of  the  Princess^  and 
that  of  Bergami,  there  was  a  room  in 
viiicli  the  dame  d'honnenr  s^ept. 

Who  was  that  dame  u  honneuvf  A 
wtf  r  of  BergamU 

Did  the  other  persons  of  the  suite 
uleep  in  tiiat  part  af  the  t(ouie»  ar  in 
asoAer?    In  another. 

Yon  have  said  that  the  unly  room 
between  that  of  the  Prtacoss  and  Ber-' 
pm  wan  slept  in  by  tha  Codntess 
Oldi;  was  there  a  commonicatioD 
tbroagh  that  room  between  the  apart- 
nent  of  the  Princesa  and  that  of  Ber- 
gini?  Yas,.  it  was  liec<^8SBry  to  pass 
ttufoogh  the  room:  of  the  dame  d*hon- 
Kor. 

Than  am  I  to  nndcrstand  that 
through  Hie  room  of  the  dame  dlion- 
Bear  there  iMas  a  commimication  be- 
tween the  rooms  of  Bergami  and  the 
Princess?    Ye«. 

^  Do  you  recollect  Berj^anu  breakfast- 
nff  or  eating  with  &e  Princess  at  Mcs- 
ma?    Yesyl  do. 

Where  was  that?  in  what  roccu? 
Beyond  the  room  where  her  Royal 
Hlf^ets  slept  there  was  a  cabinet 
wiiich  led  into  a  garden,  and  in  thut 
cabinet  they  breakfasted. 
Did  they  breakfasit  alone,  or  was  any 
tther  person  with  tiiem  ?    Alone. 

Do  yon  remember  Bergami,  at  Mes- 
liaa,  askiBlfleave  of  the  Princess  to  go 
ttd  make flome  purchases?    I  do. 

Did  tkc  Frioceea  mH  him  leave  ? 
Yefc. 

Describe  what  took  place-  between 
tbcB-wlMn  be  parted  mm  her  fbr  that 
purpose. — I  saw  Bergami  when  the, 
'SbecnwflB  going  to  take  her  break 
<tit;  and  he  said,  "Will  your  Royal 
Htghaeaapenait  me  to  go  to  Messina 
to  make  some  purchases?*'  and, having 
•bttiiie^  leave^gave  aJrisi  to  her  lips 
(bocca). 
Hbw  iomg  did'  the  PrmccM  rejnsiln 


at  Messina?    Twenty-ffvc  or twciify- 
eight  days,  bnt  I  cannot  say  preciscty." 
To  wliat  place  did  she  proceed  frvaa. 
Messina  ?    To  Syracuse. 

Did  she  go  by  sea,  or  by  land  ?  By- 
sea. 

At  Syracuse  did  she  lodge  in  iSie 
town,  or  in  the  neighbourhood?  Ib(' 
the  neighbouiiiood ;  out  of  the  town. 

Can  you  describe  the  relative  situa« 
tions  of  the  bed-rooms  of  the  Priuoes*" 
and  of  Bergami  at  that  honsc?  Didi-' 
the  Princess  continue  to  live  in  tfce 
same  house  she  originally  took  atSyra*' 
Cttse  ?    In  the  same. 

Was  it  near  the  pier  or  mole  ?  AbevC: 
a  gunshot  from  it. 

X>escpibe   the  relative  sitnatkm  «f* 
the  bed-rooms  at  thatbon^e.    Me«ti«tt 
whether  there  was  a  private  stair-<cse 
commnnicating  ftnim  one  room  to  aae*' 
tber  ?    There  was. 

Did  that^mir-cuse  lead  imiaedlat4|f 
from  one  room  into  the  other  ?    Yos.  ' 

Was  there  another  entraure  iirto 
bed-room  of  the  Princess,  for  the' 
of  persons  waiting  upon  her?  Tbcni 
was,  from  the  great  chamber  wS»ei« 
they  dined. 

Do  you  remember  secnfg  BcrgaiNi 
go  into  the  room  of  the  Princess^with- 
out  being  entirely  dressed,  in  aihr> 
house  before  they  went  to  Syrftoow? 
Oh,  yes. 

Do  you  remember  where  it  was-?  Jf 
I  do  not  mistake,  it  was  in  the  V^ila 
Villani. 

What  part  of  his  dress  had  he  «ji? 
That  morn  lag  gown,  with  stock4i^ 
and  drawers  (canorjarli). 
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Where  did  tlio  PrinctPS 
Syracuse  ?    To  Catania. 

Can  you  describe  tlie  relative  sitna-' 
tion  of  the  bcd-roomrt  of  the  Princesi 
and  Bergami  at  Catania  ?  were  tkief 
near  each  other,  or  distant?  Tbcy^ 
were  separated  by  a  yard,  or  coudi^ 
smaller  than  this  house. 

Was  there  any  other  separation  be- 
tween them  but  this  court  ?  Nothirg^ 
else. 

Could  any  other  persori,  after  tbey 
were  in  bea,  g^tinto  that  court?  Nv;; 
because  the  door  was  locked. 

Do  yon  remember  whether  Ber^ma 
was  t^en  ill  at  Catania?    He  was. 

Was- it  necessary  that  his  bed  -shonU- 
be  warmed?    Yes, 

Did  yan  warm  t\te  "Vit^  >-craTw^'?L 
Yes. 

Did  von  see  i\\t  Pac\ttCA*^s  oTii9ttaeJlk«»r 
caKiott?    Yea« 
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Was  shu  in  the  room  brforc  you  went 
tliorc,  or  did  she  come  in  afterwards? 
I  was  in  the  room  vrhcn  rhe  came. 

How  was  Ber^imi  sitting?  Upon  a 
bench,  or  sort  ofstool,  while  I  wa^ 
makiivg  tlie  bed. 

■  Were  anj  directions  given  by  tlic 
Princess  as  to  the  mode  of  warming 
the  bed?    Yes. 

What  did  she  say  ?  She  told  me  to 
warm  the  bed,  and  make  it  clean  and 
Bice. 

Did  Bcrgami  take  any  medicine: 
Yes. 

Who  mixed  it  for  him  ?  I  do  not 
remember. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain 
in  the  room  ?  While  the  bed  was  warm- 
ing. 

While  Rergami  was  sitting  at  the 
aide  of  -the  bed,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, was  lie  entirely  dressed,  or 
partly  undressed.^  Only  dressed  in 
part. 

What  had  he  on,  and  what  off?  He 
had  on  the  morning  gown ;  bnt  I  do 
not  remember  what  else. 

Ilow  long  did  the  Princess  remain 
at  Catania?  About  a  month  and  a 
Lalf. 

To  what  place  did  she  next  go  ?  To 
Augusta. 

By  land  or  sea  ?    By  sea. 

Describe  the  situation  of  tlic  bed- 
rooms.— There  was  a  small  yard  or 
court  into  whicJi  both  the  rooms  led, 
and  you  passed  through  this  conrt  from 
one  room  to  the  other. 

After  they  were  in  bed,  could  any 
person  get  into  that  court?  Not  until 
they  got  up  in  the  moniing.' 

At  Augusta  did  they  embark  in  any 
xcfscl  ?    Yes,  on  board  a  pulacrc. 

Was  that  an  Italian  vessel  ?  A  Nca- 
politiin  polacre,  as  they  said* 

Where  did  you  (irst  go  to  in  it  ?  To 
Tunis. 

Did  Bergami  receive  any  title  at 
Catania  or  Augusta  ?    At  Catania. 

Was  he  ever  called  his  Excellency  ? 
I  remember  it. 

Was  that  at  Catania  ?    Yes. 
.  Did  he  wear  any  decoration  ?    That 
of  the  order  of  Knighthood  of  Malta. 

While  in  Sicily  did  he  receive  any 
ether  title?  Was  he  called  Baron? 
i  remember  he  was  called  Baron  Fran- 
cina. 

Did  he  i*ecelve  that  title  first  in  Si- 
cV^?    Yva, 


Was  the  cabin  of  the  Princess  td» 
joining  that  cabin  ?    It  was  near  it 

Did  any  otlier  person  sleep  in  tb^ 
room  where  they  dined  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

M'hen  the  Princess  arrived  at  Tmni. 
where  did  she  reside  ?  At  the  £ngli»li 
Consul's. 

Did  .she  reside  there  during  the  whol9 
time  she  was  at  Tunis  ?  She  changed 
her  lodjifing. 

Where  did  she  go  aA^rwards?  T9 
the  palace  of  the  Bey. 

Do  you  remember  tlie  relative  sitai- 
tion  of  the  bed -rooms  there  ?  were  tbey 
near  each  other  ?  No :-  at  a  little  dii* 
distance. 

What  separated  them  ?  First,  therr 
was  a  little  room,  a  small  corridor; 
fOnd  then  a  large  room  in  which  nobody 
slept,  and  that  large  room  led  into  tlit 
bed-room  of  the  Princess. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  small  ifr* 
termediate  room  ?  It  was  only  otad  as 
a  room  of  passage. 

Did  tlie  rest  of  tlie  suite  sleep  in  ditt 
part  of  the  building?  All  in  another 
part. 

The  Princess  afterwards  went  from 
Tunis  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
thence  to  Scala  Nuova?    Yes. 

Where  did  shc4odge  at  Scala  NuofS? 
They  did  not  stop  there,  but  weiit  U 
the  Grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleeping  Men. 

At  what  distanoe?  Half  a  da}**! 
journey. 

Do  you  remember  the  place  where 
there  was  a  Turkish  coffee-house? 
Yes,  a  Caffe  Turque. 

Whe  re  was  that  ?  Before  yon  arrive 
at  the  Grotto  of  the  Seven  Steepen. 

Did  the  suite  of  the  Princess  take 
up  their  residence  at  that  Caffe  ?  Dor- 
ing  the  night. 

Do  you  remember  a  vestibule  of  a 
small  church  near  that  spot,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  ?  I  remember  that  toff 
well. 

Where  did  the  Princess  sleep  on  the 
first  night  on  arriving  at  that  place? 
Under  a  tent,  made  of  the  boughs  ei 
trees. 

Do  you  remember  being  sent  for  to 
that  vestibule  enclosed  by  a  wall? 
Yes. 

Was  the  Princess  there  at  thattimv? 
Yes. 

And  Bergami  also  ?  He  was  present 
also. 

Was  no  other  person  present?  Ka 
one  c\*t. 


Where  did  Bergami  sleep  on  board 
fbe  paiMcrc^    In  the  cabin  where  they  I     ^'^«  ^^  'veftWV^xsX^  «.\\tTQ\iTk'\^^  V|  %. 
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Was  the  Princess's   travelling  bed 
ctfi'icd  thither  ?    I  carried  it  myself. 

By  whose  direction  ?    Both  Bergauii 
and  the  Princess. 

Did  Bersami  and  the  Princess  re- 
nain  there  r    Yes. 

Had  you  prepared  the  dinner  in. any 
other  placer  ihad  carried  it  to  the 
coffee-house,  and  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  ordered  me  to  carry  the  din- 
ner to  tl&e  vestibule  surrounded  by  a 
wall. 

Did  they  dine  there  by  themselves  ? 
Alone. 

Where  was  the  Princess  sitting  ?  On 
abed. 

Where  was  Bergami  sitting?  On 
the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Did  yon  wait  upon  her  ?    Yes. 

After  dinner  did  they  rcmaiu  there  r 
Yes. 

Was  any  other  person  with  them  ? 
None. 

Did  the  bed  remain  there  ?    Yes. 

How  long  did  they  remain  togetlicr 
in  that  place  ?  An  hour,  or  an  liour 
and  a  half. 

Where  did  they  go  to  from  Ephesus  ? 
To  Scala  Nuova. 

Did  they  then  embark  on  board  the 
^olacre  ?    Yes. 

Where  did  they  land  ?  At  St.  Jean 
d'Acrc. 

Do  yon  remember  going  from  thence 
to  Ann  ?    Yes. 

Did  all  persons  in  the  suite  of  the 
Princess  remain  in  the  day*  time  in 
tents  ?    Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
by  day  or  by  night  ?    By  night. 

And  slept  in  the  day-time  ?— Yes. 

In  the  tents,  in  the  manner  descri- 
bed ?— Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  the  tent  in  which 
the  Princess  slept?— I  do. 

Was  thSit  among  the  other  tents,  or 
at  a  distance  from  them  ? — At  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  paces:  it  might 
be  five  or  six  paces. 

Was  there  a  bed  ia  the  tent  of  the 
Princess  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  the  ordinary  travelling 
bed  of  the  Prinpess? — ^Tbcre  was  a 
little  bed  and  a  sofa;  a  Turkish  sofa. 

Did  the  tent  of  the  Princess  consist 
of  one  circle  or  of  two  ? — It  had  double 
walls ;  there  were  two  tents,  one  within 
another. 

Was  the  bed  or  sofa  placed  Within 
the  inner  tent?*-Both  in  the  inner 
Unt, 


Was  that  Inner  tent  of  a  circular 
form  ?    Both  were  circular. 

What  distance  was  there  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  circle  ?  Beth 
the  length  of  my  two  arro^. 

Did  you  see  the  Prince!«s  in  the  in- 
terior tent  where  the  bed  and  nofk 
were,  and  any  bndy  with  her  P  Ber- 
gami, and  sometimes  the  little  child. 

Were  Bergami  and  the  Princess 
there  daring  the  time  that  was  allotted 
for  sleep?  Yes,  during  the  time  ci* 
r/est. 

Were  both  the  inner  and  the  Outer 
tents  closed  ? — The  inner  tent  was  shvt 
up  by  them,  aud  the  outer  might  be 
closed  or  left  open,  as  they  chose. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  themf  Ber- 
gami and  the  Princess. 

Do  you  remember  going  from  Am 
to  Jerusalem  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  stop  between  Aun  and  Je- 
rusalem ?    Yes. 

Did  you  encamp  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  before?  lliey  raised  the 
tents  iu  the  same  way. 

Did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  again 
sleep  iu  the  same  tent?    Yes. 

How  many  days  were .  spent  in  thlf 
mode  of  travelling  ?    Two. 

After  the  return  fVom  Jerusalem 
where  did  the  Princess  again  embark? 
at  Jaffa. 

On  board  the  same  vessel? — The 
same. 

•    On  tlie  first  voyage  to  Jaffa  had  the 
Princess  slept  in* the  cabin f— Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  on  her  embarking 
at  Jaifa  on  the  voyage  home,  any  tent 
beins:  raised  on  the  deck?— I  do. 

What  beds  were  placed  in  it? — A 
sofa. 

Any  bod  besides  the  sofa?-r-A  tra- 
velling bed.    . 

Did  the  Princess  sleep  in  that  tent 
generally  on  the  voyage  from  Jafta 
home  ?— She  slept  always  in  it  during 
the  wholc.jouFncy. 

Did  any  body  else  sleep  in  the  same 
tent? — Bergami. 

Ontlie  deck?— On  the  deck. 

Did  that  take  place  every  night? — 
Every  evening. 

Were  the  sides  of  the  tent  drawn 
down  so  as  to  shut  them  in  entirely? — 
When  they  went  to  sleep  the  whole  vnt^ 
enclosed. 

Did  they  use  a  lanthern  or  lamp  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  bed?    Yes. 

After  they  were  uudreA.sed,  and  pro- 
pared  to  go  to  bed,  what  was  done- wifli 
the  light?   Somc\.vinti^\\^T|BUv\\.<A!^V\^ 
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io  tfke  VFiiy  tiie  lamp  wbcB  he  made 
the  bed,  and  fometimes  he  came  and 
put  tkP  lamp  ont  with  his  hand  between 
the  def  k  %Qd  tlie  tent 

Were  tiie  beds  regularly  prepared 
•▼•ry  ilight  ?— EyeiT  night. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the 
^ripces^  bathed  on  board  the  vessel  ? 
' — I  remf mber  it. 

IVere  was  the  bath  prepared? — In 
the  C4hU>* 

Whp  aMiited  her  at  the  bath  ?— The 
first  time  I  carried  the  water  into  the 
4Nith>  tfid  then  Bergami  came  down, 
.Wd  pvt  his  hand  into  it  to  try  tho  tem- 
pf  rttnre :  then  he  went  up  stairs  and 
iiancied  the  Princess  down,  after  which 
,the  dopT  wai  shut,  and  Bergami  and 
the  Princess  remained  alone  in  the 
,€«hu|. 

Did  the  bathing,  take  place  more  than 
•iipf  P-^Morc  thanence,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect. 

Po  you  remember  at  any  time,  when 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  were  below 
in  the  cabin  with  the  bath,  being  called 
upon  to  supply  additional  water? — I 
do,  two  pails ;  one  of  hot,  and  the  other 
]0f  void  water. 

Who  took  the  water  in?— I  went 
with  the  water  to  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
s^nd.  bergami  came  half-way  ont  of  the 
door,  and,  taking  the  water,  went  in. 
.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  yon 
took  the  water,  the  Princess  wa^acto- 
ally  in  the  bath  or  not? — I  cannot 
know  that. 

Where  was  the  cabin  which  witness 
alepi  in  situated  with  reference  to  the 
tent  Qu  deck?  under  it,  or  how? — I 
•lept  in  the  dining-room,  on  the  sofa, 
immediately  under  the  tent. 
.  Did  yon  ever  upon  any  occasion, 
Tivhen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were 
IB  the  tent,  hear  any  noise  or  motion 
pver  y^n? — Yes;  I  heard  a  noise. 

\Vhere  did  ^on  land  ?— -At  Capitan. 

Where  did  they  so  to  from  thence? 
^-i  (kf  not  kno«^,  Decau»e  I  did  not 
follow  them. 

Who  .went  on  shore  at  Capitan? — 
The  Princess,  the  lister  of  Bergami 
(Countess  Oldi,)  the  Turk,  the  Moor, 
and  a  man  named  Cameron. 

What  were  the  Turk  and  Moor 
called^ — TheMnoF  was'eaUed  Selim, 
fiiid  the  Turk  Soliraan. 

Was  there  any  body  of  the  i^^me  of 
Mahomet  ? — Majoiinet. 
.    Wliere  did  he  embark  ab  board  the 
ycssol  ?    At  Jaib. 
.    Did  B«rfami  go  os  shejpe  st  Tern- 


Before  the  Princess  landed  f    Yeg. 

For  what  purpose?  To  get  les\e 
from  the  Pope  not  to  make  quarau- 
tine. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  taking  leave  of  each  other  at 
the  time  he  landed?  Yes,  I  remcoiber 
it  too  well. 

Tell  us  what  passed  ?  I  saw  htmkia 
her  Royal  Highness. 

Where  were  they  ?    In  the  cabiiij 

Where  did    you    again   joUi  the 
Princess  ?    At  villa  d'EstCi 

How  long  did  the  Phncess  and  Ber- 
gami remain  at  ViHa  d'Rste?  About 
a  month  after  I  joined  them,  jjbt 
witness  added,  that,  as  he  was  obltied 
to  perform  quarantine  at  Genoa,  he  did 
not  join  them  for  S7  days  ]  ' 

After  yon  arrlred '  theret  did  lbs 
Princess  and  Bergaihl  go  to  aplaa 
called  the  Barona  ?  .  Yes. 

How  soon  after  you  reached  Villi 
d'Este  did  thc^y  Uke  that  joumey? 
Abont  amonth. 

Do  [yon  know  the  place  called  Ah 
Villa  Bergami?    Yes. 

To  whom  doth  it  beUAig?  To  Ber- 
gami now ;  he  has  bought  it. 

Are  Villa  Bergami  ana  the  Banma 
the  same  place  ?  It  fs  the  same  place; 
it  was  called  the  Barona. 

Do  yon  know  when  Bergami  fint 
became  possessed  of  this  place  ?  AboBt 
thie  time  when  they  were  in  the  VlUa 
VUlani. 

Is  this  Villa  Bergami  a  considerable 
estate  with  land  about  it  ?  Yes,  there 
is  land :  it  is  a  species  of  farm-houae, 
where  they  make  cheese. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami remain  there?  About  6  weeks, 
when  afterwards  they  took  a  joum^ 
to  Bavaria. 

Was  it  during  the  Carnival.    Yes. 

Do  yon  recollect  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  their  bed-rooms  at  Villa  Ber- 
gami ?  Were  thi^y  near  to  eacli  other? 
They  both  opened  on  the  same  land- 
ing-place. 

By  crossing  that  landing-place,  wai 
there  a  free  communication  fron>  onie 
room  to  another  ?  The  landing-place 
was  about  a  yard  in  length. 

Was  it  separated -ffQiii  the  re«t  of 
the  house  ?    From  all  the  rest. 

Do  you  remember,  while  the.  Prin- 
cess was  at  the  ViTla  Bergami,  any 
dances  or  halls  being  ggiveii  ?    I  do. 

Did  that  occnr  frequently?  No^ 
twice. 

How  far  was  it  from  Milan  ?  Two 
milv. 
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What  description  of  persons  attend- 
ed at  those  balls  ?    Country  people. 

Did  any  of  the  nobility  of  Milan 
Yish  there  ?    Not  that  I  remember. 

TFbat  do  you  jneati  by  "  not  that  you 

remember?" — At  one  time  Bellegarde 

'  p»td  his  respects  to  the  Princess,  and 

tf^cr  bewas  gone  the  Governor  Sanrao 

•eame. 

Did  yon  accompany  the  Princess  in 
Iter  journey  to  Bavaria? — Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  how  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
were  arranged  at  the  different  ions  ? — 
lo  Bavaria  I  remember. 

At 'wliat  place? — ^At  the  Golden 
&tsg,  at'Mhnich. 

How  yfero  the  bed-rooms  arranged  ? 
— llie  dining-room  separated  the  bed- 
room of  btf r  Royal  Highness  from  that 
of  Berjgami. 

'In  thec6nrseof  that  journey,  or  any 
other,  were  the  bed-rooms  arranged  by 
the  master  of  the  inn  afterwards  chang- 
ed by  •rder  of  the  Princess  on  her  ar- 
rival ? — ^Yes. 

Did  that  happen  more  than  once, 
and  at  what  places  ? — It  liappened  in 
Bavsria',  at  the  Golden  Stag. 

By  whose  order  was  the  change 
made? — Her  Royal  Highness's  and 
Bergami'ft. 

Was  her  Royal  Higbnes  present  s\t 
the  time  ? — ^She  was  present. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  had 
pat  the  qncstion  whether  the  witness 
remembered  being  at  Carlsrnhe,  when 
he  "was  interrupted  by 

Marquis  CAMDEN*,  who  reminded 
the  bonaethat  it  was  now  considerably 
past  the  hour  fixed  for  closing  this  bu- 
txness  for  the  day — jt  o'clock. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  asked  if 
the  examination  in  chief  were  nearly 
dosed. 

Earl  GREY  thought  that,  rther 
tten  sit  for  the  whole  year,  the  house 
aught  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
even  an  hour  longer. 

la  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Lord-Chancelbr.  the  Solicitor-General 
replied,  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
Conclnde  the  examination  in  chief  of 
this  witness  in  the  time  stated  by  the 
noble  lord. 

Some  conversation  ensued  upon  this 
point,  and  Lord  DARNLEY  suggest- 
ed that  the  hour  in  future  for  closing 
tahoold  be  (iVe  instead  of  four. 

Lord  ERSKINE  was  in  favour  of 
Ibar  o'ctock,  and  Lord  GRENVILLE 
wished  that,  whatever  hour  was  named, 
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it  should  be  adhered  to^  for  the  sake 
of  despatch  and  regularity. 

Lord  ERSKINE  moved  that  the 
house  adjourn  at  four  o'clock;  and 
the  question  being  put  froiii  tlie  wool- 
sack, we  understood,  the  Lord-Chan- 
cellor to  decide  it  in  the  afilrmative. 
Adjourned  at  five  o'clock.  - 
Her  Majesty  did  not  re-enter  the 
house  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

TUESDAY,  August  22. 

The  house  met  at  the  usual  hour* 
After  prayers  were  read, and  the  names 
of  their  lordships  called  over,  the 
counsel  were  introduced  to  the  bar. 

THEODORE  MAJOCHI  was  thea 
called  in,  and  his  examination  resumed 
by  the  Solicitor-General. 

You  said  yesterday,  that  you  at- 
tended the  Princess  to  Bavaria? — ^Yes.* 
.  Did  yon  also  go  with  her  to  Carls- 
ruhe  ? — Yes.  . 

Did  you  also  go  with  her  on  her 
journey  to  Nuremberg,  Vienna,  and 
Trieste  ? — Yes,  I  went. 

Without  asking  a  particular  descrip- 
tion as  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  I 
wish  to  know  in  general  whether,  to 
the  best  of  the  witness's  recollection, 
they  were,  on  this  journey,  contiguous, 
and  had  a  direct  communication  with 
each  other,  or  whether  they  were  dis- 
tant?— ^They.were  more  near  than 
apart. 

Here  some  doubt  was  expressed  re- 
specting the  answer  of  the  witness. 
The  interpreter  observed,  that  he  had 
said  ^'  Meglio  vicino  che  lontano." 
The  words  might  have  a  double  mean- 
ing. They  might  mean  very  near,  or 
comparatively  near.  Their  lordships 
might  take  it  as  they  liked.  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  thought  that  this 
instruction  should  be  given  to  the  in- 
terpreter, that  wh«^n  words  had  a  dou- 
ble meaning,  he  should  translate  tlicm 
literally,  and  leave  it  to  the  house  to 
judge  of  their  import. 

The  question  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  tiie  result,  as  given  by  (he 
interpreter,  was — "  rather  nxore  near 
than  distant — more  near  than  apart.*' 

Had  the  apartments  of  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  in  general  a  communica- 
tion with  each  other  ? — Yes, 

Were  they  in  general  separate  from 
the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  tjie  suite? — 
They  were. 

Who  in  get\era\  %e\ftcted  ^^!it  %.^vt\.- 
ments  for  the  Pimcta^  tkxv^  ^^\%a\!8v\\ 
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— Tbty  botb  i*«dt  the  dlstribation  of 
the  Glmmbers-=-both  hmr  Royal  High- 
B(0u  and  Bergamu 

Did  Bergami,  during  thit  j  on  racy, 
travel  in  the  tame  carriage  with  the 
Priacesi? — Yin,  , 

Did  be  aho  in  the  jonrney  to  Ba- 
varia?—Yes. 

When  you  say  that  they  travelled  in 
tliia  way  to  Bavaria,  do  yon  mean  in 
the  journey  through  UermauyP — I 
mean  so. 

.  Was  it  your  baiiness  to  procure  a 
carriage,  and  to  put  things  into  it^ — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  in  what -part  of  the 
earriag^  Bergami  sat? — I  do  not  re- 
mODsber. 

Do  you  remember  imdinr-any  bottle 
in  the  carriage? — I  did  find  a  bottle. 

tf  as  tiiat  bottle  usually  placed  in  the 
carriage  when  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami travelled  together? — Itvras. 

Will  you  explain  the  appearance  of 
this  bottle  at  its  mouth  P—It  was  about 
tiiree  or  four  hichas  wide  by  tiia  dia- 
meter. 

Do  yon  know  from  what  wms  found 
in  the  bottle,  to  what  purpose  was  it 
used  in  the  carriage  ? 

Did  you  attend  on  the  Princess  to 
the  Convent  of  Benedictines  at  St. 
A4ajwio? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  her  at 
brealifast  there? — Yes. 

Did  she  breakfast  alone,  or  with  Ber- 
gami ?— With  Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  being 
(hen  done  by  Bergami  to  the  Princess  ? 
— ^f  do  not  remember. 

At  what  place  did  you  onit  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess  ? — ^At  Pcsaro. 

How  long  were  yon  in  her  service  ? 
— M early  three  years. 

Where  did  you  go  to  when  yoU  left 
her  at  Pesaro  ? — To  Milan. 

Into  what  service  did  you  then  en- 
ter ? — Into  the  service  of  the  Marquis 
Erva  di  Scalpa. 

How  long  did  yon  remain  in  Italy 
after  you  left  Pesaro  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  to  a  certainty, 
but  as  nearly  as  you  can. — I  cannot 
teil. 

Was  it  three  or  four  months?— r!  do 
not  romember. 

Do  yon  remember  going  widi  the 
Princess  to  Pavia  ? — Yes. 

At  what  inn  did  yon  stop  ? — T  do  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  inn,  but  it 
WIS  flie  one  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  the  town. 


Do  yon  remember  while  at  Naples 
the  circnnwtance  of  Bergami  l»einf{0«t 
on  harseback  one  day,  and  the  Kriu- 
ccss  afkinp;  for  him  ?'  I  remember  it 
too  well^aftcr  a  pause  the  inteipie- 
ter  added )--or  very  well. 

The  witness  used  the  word  **  tropfo  f 
and  the  answer  having  excite^  soae 
observation  within  the  bar,  the,in1ff- 
preter  observed  that  it  might  be  taken 
as  "  too  well,"  or  "very  vrell."  Tlte 
literal  meaning  was  '*  to«  much;*  Iwt 
that  interpretation  had  bevn  objOT'ied 
to  yesterday ;  he  considered  the  wit- 
ness to  mean  verv  well. 

Mr.  BKOUOAAM.-^Imaka  no  ob- 
jection to  the  interpretation. 

During  the  absence  of  Bergami  en 
horseback,  did  the  Princess  aik  ht 
bim?-^hedid. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL whh- 
ed  here  to  remind  their  lofdshipt,  Ikit 
the  vritness  had  stated  that  he  had  bnifB 
with  the  Queen  before  at  KnpkalW 
about  a  month,  in  the  year  1B14. 

Did  thevritnesson  Bergaml's  retnm, 
commnnicfite  to  him  that  tha  Prlaceit 
wanted  him? — I  did. 

Was  she  at  that  time  in  feer  bed- 
room ? — I  do  not  know,  becAvie  I  was 
below  in  the  oonrt* 

In  consequence  of  the  commiaaiii- 
tion  made  by  the  witness,  did  Benpuai 
go  to  the  Princess  in  her  bcd-roon^- 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  totkii 
mode  of  examination.  The  witsress 
had  not  said  where  the  Queen  was,  aad 
he  put  a  qnestion  which  assumed  llwt 
she  was  in  her  bed-room. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  «km- 
sidcred  tlie  question  irregnhir.  The 
witness  ought  to  be  askeid,  To  wkat 
place  did  Bererami  go  ? 

The  SOLICITOR  -  GENERAL.-^ 
Let  him  then  be  asked  where  Bergi^ 
went  to. 

BIr.  BROUGHAM  Intermp ted  the 
vritness  in  the  answer  he  was  giving: 
by  observing  that  he  ^vas  going  on  to 
relate  a  conversation  which  had  pallet 
between  himself  and  Bergami. 

The  SOLICiTOR-GENERALknh 
mitted  that  the  conversation  would  b< 
evidence  if  it  related  to  an  act  done  b] 
her  Majesty. 

Lord  ERSKINE  made  some  dbser 
vations,  which  were  not  distinetlj 
heard.  We  understood  him  to  saj 
that  the  conversation  'wonld  not.  1m 
goot)  evidence  if  held  in  the  abs^ni;^ 
of  her  Bfaiesty. 
T^  LORD- CHANCELLOR  .(« 
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ve  indmtood)  Mi4  tiiat  a  conversa- 
iiiw  ill  tlue  absence  of  a  tkird  penon 
aiglil  baeWdence,  ifoounected  with 
i9Aie  act  «f  that  person. 

The  SOLiCn  OK-OENERAL  said 
IhUof  the  natnr€  of  this  convanation 
Jm  was  no  way  apprised ;  but  he  would 
ask  the  witness  where  Bergami  went 
after  he  was  informed  that  the  Prin- 
MM  wanted  himP-^Into  his  own  room. 

What  did  he  do  en  going  into  it?-^ 
Ue  shat  np  the  door. 

Do  yon  mean  that  he  merely  closed 
ihe  door,  or  that  he  fastened  or  locked 
it  ?-— He  locked  it. 

Did  he  remain^  there  long  ? — About 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

Did  you  see  (he  Princess  below  dur- 
wn  thia  time? — I  did  not. 

Did  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
bed-rooms  which  was  made  at  Villa 
^Este  take  place  during  the  jouruey 
la  Greece  t — Yes  ;  it  happened  then. 

Do  yom  know  what  was  the  relative 
litaatMB  of  the  rooms  after  the  Prin- 
oesi  retamed  from  Greece,  and  the 
chwBge  had  taken  place  I — I  do. 

Do  yoo  recolbsct  whether  the  rooms 
ef  Bergami  and  the  Princess  were  near 
and  had  a  direct  communication  with 
each  other  ? — ^I  do  recollect  they  were. 

Were  the  apartments  of  the  rest  of 
tht  honaehold  at  a  distance? — ^They 
were  more  apart. 

Do  veu  recollect  whether,  on  the 
door  of  Bergami's  room  being  closed, 
all  conmonication  was  interrupted  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  house  where  the 
mt  of  thePrinccM's  suite  slept  and 
the  opartments  of  Bergami  and  the 
Prinoess  f-v-Yes,  when  tiis  door  was 
locked  nobody  else  could  go  iate  the 
Princesses  apartment. 

Do  yon  recollect  an  alteration  hav- 
ing b^n  formed  in  the  wall  of  the 
•partmeatf^vl  do  not  remember. 

Wps  there  a  theatre  at  Villa  d'Este? 
—Yea. 

Did  the  Princess   appear  on  that 

tbaotre?-^lEn«, 

Did  she  Y9lfl  the  same  piece  with 
Bergami  ?-«?f'haTe  aeen  Bergami  and 
the  Frinccss  there  together,  but  i  ne- 
ver remained  during  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

Waa  the  Princcas  while  she  lived  at 
ViUA  d'Cste  usuallv  visited  by  persons 
of  Atfaac^ioa  in  that  neighbourhuod  f 
—I  do  not  remember. 

De  jron  remember  a  oerson  of  the 
■^■e  is  yUjontto,  or  MtJtomcty  being 
'  iff  tbcMervice  of  the  PrimaetM  i'^Y$§» 


What  conntryman  wa%  he  ?— Hf  was 
Arom  Jafiiu 

Did  bs  ceme  6a  board  the  Princeai'i 
vessel  at  Jafia  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  Uve  at  Vilhi  d'Este  ?--Yas, 

Tell  ns  any  exhibition  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  always  observing  not 
to  mention  any  except  those  at  which 
the  Princess  was  present. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  thought  his  learn- 
ed  friend  ought  to  pat  his  question  in 
a  more  specitio  form.  It  would  benop 
cessary.  In  the  first  place,  to  bring  the 
Queen  and  this  man  together. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 
would  endeavour  to  obviate  the  obr 
jection.  Do  yon  remember  any  time, 
when  the  Princess  was  present,  at 
which  Mahomet  made  any  exlubitiou  ? 
— ^Yes,  he  performed  a  Giuoco. 

It  was  here  asked  what  was  meant 
by  a  Giuoco,  and  the  interpreter  stated, 
that  it  was  a  generic  .term,  which  com- 
prehended all  kinds  of  plays,  games, 
and  tricks. 

What  tricks  was  he  in  the  habit  of 
playing  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  observed  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  habits 
of  Mahomet.  It  was  only  what  was 
done  when  the  Princess  was  present 
that  could  be  made  the  subject  of  iUf 
qoiry.  He  must,  therefore,  object  to 
the  question. 

The  SOLICITOR -GENERAL.— 
Will  the  witness  describe  the  nature  of 
the  Giuoco  to  which  he  has  alluded,  at 
which  the  Princess  was  present? 

Here  the  witness  moved  his  body  up 
and  down  with  a  sort  of  dancing  motion, 
occasionally  extending  his  arms  and 
snapping  his  fingers,  as  if  using  casta- 
nets in  a  fandango,  and  exclaiming 
^'  vlrna  dima."  or  some  such  words. 

Tlie  interpreter  being  asked  what 
this  was,  said  it  was  a  species  of  dance 
very  commonly  pf  rtbrraed  iu  the  East, 
and — — 

Mr.  BROUGflAM  interrupted  the 
interpreter,  observing  that  his  account 
was  unnecessary.  Could  he  explain  the 
words  "vima  dima  P" — The  interpreter 
could  not. 

The  SOLICITOR -GENERAL.— 
Was  any  thins  done  by  Mahomet  with 
any  part  of  his  dress? — Yfs,  with  his 
great  bracheue^  or  pantaloons. 

Did  he  make  any  use  of  his  linen,  or 
of  his  pantaloons? — ^Yes. 

What  use  dvA  U^  Taake  ai^  tCBwvKiV— 
Here  the  i^'itu«a%  laad^  vcH^taX  \fiiA\%> 
meats. 
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Did  lie,  either  before  or  daring  the 
time  of  tiiese  motions,  make  any  ar- 
rangement of  his  pantaloons,  or  do  any 
thing  with  his  linen  ? — I  do  not  know. 

I  will  ask  yon  then  to  describe  the 
Oiuoco  from  beginning  to  end. 

Here  the  witness  pulled  up  his 
trowsers,  and  repeated  his  imitation  of 
the  Oiuoco  of  Maliomet  as  before. 

The  interpreter  said  their  lordships 
law  the  motion  the  witness  made,  and 
could  judge  of  it  as  well  as  he. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  the  motion 
the  man  was  making  might  be  de- 
scribed in  one  short  word — acourtsey. 
Some  peers  called  out — No  !  no  ! 

The  SOLICITOR.  GENERAL  wish- 
ed the  witness  to  describe  exactly  the 
manner  m  which  the  trowsers  of  Ma- 
homet were  prepared  for  this  trick  : 
he  therefore  asked,  did  he  do  any 
thing  to  his  trowsers  with  his  hands 
either  before  he  began  or  when  going 
on  with  the  Oiuoco  P — I  did  not  see 
him  do  any  thing. 

Was  the  position  of  his  trowsers  the 
same  as  usual  ? — Always. 

Do  yon  remember  this  Oiuoco  being 
performed  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Princess  ? — Yes,  more  than 
once. 

Was  Bergami  present  as  well  as  the 
Princess  ? — He  was. 

After  you  went  to  Milan,  and  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Marquis, 
where  did  you  go  ? — ^To  Germany. 

When  at  the  Villa  d'Esfe  did  you  see 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  alone  on  the 
Lake  of  Como? — ^Yes. 

The  witness  has  said,  that  he  has 
seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  toge- 
ther, and  unHCcorapanied,  on  the  Lake 
of  Como.  Has  he  often  seen  them  so  P 
— Yes,  many  times.  • 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  here 
said — My  lords,  that  is  all  the  ques- 
tions I  have  at  the  present  moment  to 
ask  this  witness. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  trust,  my 
lords,  I  shall  now  be  permitted,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course,  to  enter 
upon  the  cross-examination  of  this  wit- 
ness.   1  am  ready  to  do  so, 

(Cries  from  the  peers  of"  Go  on.'* 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR. 
BROUGHAM. 

When  the  learned  gentleman  was 
about  to  commence,  the  Marchese  Ni- 
colas Spinetto  was  going  to  retire,  and 
maJk^  way  for  the  second  interpreter,  i 


Benedit  to  (3ohcn ;  but  Mr.  Brougham 
said  there  was  no'  necessity  whatever; 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  inter. 
pretation  oitVc  Marchese,  who  accord- 
ingly continued  to  interpret,  but  re- 
moved to  the  left  of  the  witness,  so  af 
that  the  tatter  should  stand  exactly, 
next  to  the  learned  counsel. 

You  have  told  ns  yon  left  General 
Pino's  service,  was  it  not  on  accoont 
of  killing  a  horse  ? — No. 

You  never  killed  a  horse  then  at  all} 
— Never. 

You  never  told  any  one  you  had?-^ 
Never. 

While  Mr.  BROUGHAM  wu  in 
the  act  of  putting  this  question,  somd 
signification,  by  whisper  or  gesture, 
was  made  by  some  of  their  lordshipS| 
which  seemed  to  indicate  disapproba- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  appealed  to  their 
lordships,  to  know  whether  be  had 
fallen  into  any  irregularity.  (Cries  of 
'<  No,  no.")  Their  lordships  most  be 
aware  that  any  symptoms  or  adoumitioii 
must  have  great  weight  witli  hUn,  and 
were  certainly  calculated  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  the  serious  daty  he 
had  to  perform.  (Cries  of"  Go  on/) 

What  wages  liHd  you  in  General 
Pino's  service? — 95  pence  per  day. 

Did  you  go  away,  not  finding  those 
wages  enough? — I  left  the  service  of 
the  General  during  the  blockade  of 
Mantua. 

Ask  him  whether,  at  the  2d  table  of 
the  Princess's  houst- hold.  Sir  W.  GeU^ 
servant  did  not  sit  also  ?— What  servant 
of  the  Chevalier? 

An  English  servant? — I  don't  re* 
member 

Did  Mr.  Craven,  another  English 
gentleman  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Had  either  of  these  English  gentle- 
men  English  servants  at  all  with  them  9 
— Yes,  they  had. 

Were   they  in  or  out  of  livery  ?— •  • 
During  every  day  they  did  not  wear*  ■ 
liveries;  but  at  dinner  sometimes  they 
wore  uniforms. 

The  interpieter  here  observed  that 
uniform  was  the  real  translation  of 
what  he  (the  witness)  said  ;  but  livery 
was  meant  by  it  also. 

Was  it  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  livery* 
servants  of  the  household  to  wait  uiioa 
her  Royal  Highness? — Yes,  at  table. 

Did  they  at  breakfast? — ^No. 

Did  the  upper  servants,  inclnduig 
the  couriers,  do  so  as  a  part  df  thcif 
duty  ?— Y  ea  •,  \5[ie^  ^d. 
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Did  ke  know  Jeronymiu? — ^Yes,  v«ry 

Did  he  know  Cameron? — ^Yes,  they 
"fcey  were  coariers^  they  wore  the  li- 
beries of  SDch  at  least. 

In  tHe  Qiieen's  house  at  Naples 
vliere  did  ^Villiam  Austin  sleep?-— I 
4lo&'t  remember. 

Will  yoa  swear  he  did  not  sleep  in 
ftm  oext  room  to  her  Royal  Hii^hness  ? 
^I  cannot  swear  P — I  cannot  rememi 
ber,(non  posso  ricordormi  ) 

Where  did  Dr.  Holland,  her  Royal 
Highnesses  physician,  sleep? — I  don't 
Rfflemher. 

Will  yon;  swear  there  was  no  other 
pasMge  through  which  her  Royal 
Higfaoess  conld  go  to  Bergami's  apart- 
meot,  when  he  was  ill,  except  that  in 
willed  yon  slept? 

(The  w?tnesB  not  seeming:  to  com- 
prebend  the  question,  it  was  repeated 
to  him.] 

I  biTe  seen  that  passag  I  spoke  of, 
Init  other  passages  1  have  not  seen. 

Will  'yon  swear  that  was  the  only 
•nly  one^ — ^There  was  a  great  saloon, 
tfterwhich  her  Royal  Highnesses  apart^ 
■ent,  and  then  came  a  cabinet. 

Will  yon  8W||ar  there  was  no  other 
passage? — I  cannot  swear,  I  have  seen 
90  other  passage  than  this* 

Will  yon  swear  the  only  passage  to 
Bergami's  room  was  through  the  cabi- 
net ? — I  cannot  swear  that  there  is  no 
other  passage. 

Yon  will  not  take  upon  you  to  swear 
then,  that  there  might  not  have  been 
Uotber  passage? — ^There  might  have 
keen  another  passage.  I  cannot  say : 
I  ipeak  of  one  passage;  I  have  only 
>een  that  one,  that  I  remember. 

LORD  LONGFORD.— Will  yon 
■wear  that  th^sre  was  no  other  way  in 
which  a  person  wishing  to  go  from  the 
Princess  s  room  to  Bergami's  room 
could  go,  exoept  by  passing  through 
tiie  cabinet? — ^There  was,  I  think',  ano- 
ther passage  going. to  the  room  of  Ber- 
gimi. 

,  MR.  BROUGH AM.--^Without  pass- 
iog  through  the  room  in  which  you 
ilept^— Yes,  Sir. 

Where  did  Jeronimns  sleep  ? — I  don't 
remember. 

Where  did  Cameron  sleep? — I  don't 
remember. 

I  fese  yon  don't  remember.  I  take  it 
IhcD  for  granted  yon  don't  remember 
HereBir.  Craven's senrants  slept? — I 
<Wt  remember. 

{The  cQiuUat  repeUtian  of  the  wit- 


ness's answer — ^*'  Questo  non  mi  ricor- 
do," — (I  don't  remember,)  occasioned 
some  laughter.] 

Did  you  know  the  female  servant/ 
Dnmont? — Yes. 

Where  did  she  sleep  ?— I  don't  know. 

Were  there  other  feaale  attendants? 
—•Yes. 

Where  did  they  sleep? — I  don^ 
know. 

Yon  recollect  whenBergami  was  iU. 
—Yes. 

Was  it  not  a  very  severe  accident 
which  Bergami  met  from  a  kick  of  a 
horse  ? — Yes. 

He  was  much  hurt  ? — ^Yes.  It  wat 
so  strong,  he  could  not  ride  or  go; 

Did  this  accident  confine  him  to  liis 
room? — I  can't  say,  not  having  know- 
ledtre  of  the  illnest<. 

Were  yon  not  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  Princess  to  attend  Bergami  in- 
that  illness? — ^Ye9»  Bergami  told  me  to 
attend  him. 

You  have  said  he  conld  not  ride; 
conld  ho  walk  ? — I  -don^t  know. 

Did  he  go  out  walkins:? — I  don't 
know  wbetlicr  he  conld  walk. 

Did  you  see  him  walk  out,  as  he  usu- 
ally did  before  his  accident,  from  his 
room  to  the  streets? — I  can't  tell. 

Will  yon  sweiir  that  during  his  ilk 
ness  he  ever  walked  out  once  ? — ^I 
don't  remember  to  have  seen  him. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  his  room  dnring 
the  time  of  his  illness  f — I  did;  I  help- 
ed upon  him — that  is,  waited. 

]>id  you  often  so  attend  upon  him  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  at  any  time  of  tliat  attend^ 
ance,  then,  see  him  walk  ? — At  leapt  I 
cannot  say ;  I  don't  recollect. 

Was  he  attended  by  any  medical 
man  ? — I  don't  remember. 

Did  you  not  see  her  Royal  Highness 
go  into  the  room  of  Jeronimns  when 
he  met  with  an  accident?— I  don't 
remember. 

Have  you  not  seen  her  go  into  Sir 
William  Geli's  room  when  he,  too,  was 
confined  by  illness  ? — I  don't  reniember. 

Was  it  not  her  constant  practice  t^ 
go  into  the  apartment  of  any  of  her  suite' 
who  happened  to  be  ill,  in  order  to  see 
after  their  health  and  their  treatment? 
— I  don't  remcmber-^non  mi  recordo.) 

You  were  never  ill  yourself  at  Na- 
ples ?— No ;  I  don't  recollect. 

The  Princess  never  entered  yonr 
apartment  while  "joxiviWfcWV^— "^^^ 

Did  the  PfmceM  nv^Ve  ^cii^  ^\^o:c- 
ence  between  X\i<^  Yi^^Vi^X.  aiXi^  liVi^V^^- 
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vfft  of  her  lerviBts,  during  any  iUmm 
of  aay  of  tlieiii? 

The  SoLiciTOR-GEirmKilL  objocte«l  lo 
this  node  of  pvriuinf  of  cros^^xami- 
nation.  It  wai  ansumiof  that  iobio  of 
them  were  ill,  of  which  thore  wai  aot 
proof. 

Mr.  BaouGHAM. — Then  I  will  pat  the 
^acfttioa  this  way,  for  I  mean  to  aasame 
nothing-~Whether  the  witness  obsonrcd 
on  tlM  part  of  tho  Princets  any  differ- 
ence in  her  treatment  of  either  the  high 
or  the  low  in  her  visits  of  the  sick  ? 

Tho  SouciToa-OBNERAL.-Precisdy 
the  same  obiection  applies  to  this  BK>dc 
of  potting  the  quostioa  as  to  tho  other. 
I  object  to  an  assumption  of  any  thing. 
Prove  it :  ask  him  whether  any  of  the 
sorvaats  were  ill;  whether  JeroBimns 
wa^,  orany  body  body  else  ? 

Mr.  BRouofiAM.-^TheB  I  shall,  to 
save  trouble,  vary  the  qnestion,  though 
I  do  not  think  I  have  been  incorrect. 

Were  all  the  servants  of  her  Majesty's 
smtc  always  in  perfect  health,  oxccpt 
Bergami,  daring  bis  illness  from  the 
kiek  of  the  horse  ?~>Qnesto  bod  mi  ri- 
cordo — I  don't  remember.  (A  laugh.) 

Was  there  any  phy9ician  in  attend- 
ance at  any  time  except  upon  Ber- 
garni? — I  dont  remember  any  other 
except  while  Bergami's  accident. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  physician 
in  attendance  at  any  other  time? — 
ChMftto  nonmi  ricordo — Idon^t  remem- 
Wcr.  (A  laugh.) 

On  what  bed  did  you  sleep  in  the 
Kttle  cabinet  while  attending  upon  Ber- 
gami?— On  a  mattress. 

Had  it  any  curtains  ? — No. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  went  from 
Naples  to  Rome  in  March,  1815,  what 
English  persons  were  with  her?«— I 
cannot  say  exactly.  There  was  Dr. 
Holland  ;  Jeronimus  as  far  as  I  know. 

Was  not  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
there  ? — I  don't  know. 

Was  there  no  English  lady  with  lior 
Hoyal  Hif^inesir? — I  remember  to  have 
seen  one  English  lady;  I  ibqget the 
name ;  the  little  thin  one  I  remember. 

Did  not  one  of  these  English  ladies 
go  with  her  Royal  Highness  in  the 
journey  from  Naples  to  Rome? — I 
don^t  remember. 

What  lady  did  accompany  her?-*— 
There  was  a  Madame  Falconet. 

Any  body  else? — Madame  Falconet 
WAS  taken  to  bo  the  wife  of  a  banker 
at  Nuples^and  she  had  two  daughters. 

Wmb  she  an  EogliBh  lady  f-A  don't 
laow. 


Did  she  apeak  UngUAi^l  ^m/i 
know.  ' 

Did  she  aWayi  tpoak  Eagliah^  at 
what  other  language  r — Ske  alwiy 
spoke  like  Frendi. 

Did  ^ha  take  her  two  daughUcnwitb 
her  in  the  jonraay  of  the  Pruacaia  fnm 
Naples  to  Rome? — Qoesto aojatieaffd% 
(I  dont  renamber.) 

Did  you  ever  see  Madaau  FilcMirti 
two  daughters  in  the  Priaccai^s  hoMa 
with  their  motharf>-*I  think*  or  I  tei 
cy,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  theas  eleawhanl 
— ^Yes,  I  think  I  saw  them  o«  tha  m^ 
from  Naples  to  Soma  with  the  Piia- 
eesB. 

Of  what  age  were  the  das^fklan^ 
I  don't  know. 

Were  thev  young  ladiasycv  J9m§ 
children  ?— -I  don't  know. 

[Here  the  intcrpt etar.  after  palUag 
the  question  and  repeating  the  aaa»af. 
observed,  that  the  witMsa  MA  aet 
seem  to  comprehend  the  cfaestioD.] 

The  LORD- CHAN C£LLOR«-I 
desire  it  to  be  known,  that  tha  witaav 
mast  not  be  intemipted  while  he  ll 
giving  an  answer  to  a  que stioe.  I  leer. 
the  eounsel  putting  a  fresh  qnestioB 
while  he  was  answering  the  last. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  dUchuned  any 
wish  to  interrupt  the  witness.  Ha  «u 
always'  desirous  to  have  hia  aiwar 
complete. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR  M» 
plied,  that  he  imputed  no  blama  to 
the  counsel,  for  the  witness  at  the  tiaia 
had  his  back  turned  to  him,  usd  if 
course  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  coald  eel 
have  seen  whther  the  witness  had 
finished  his  sentence  or  not. 

After  a  few  words  in  explaaetkm 
between  the  SOLICITOR  -  GENE- 
RALandMr.  BROUGHAM,  respect- 
ing  the  form  of  putting  qiiestioiiSy  thi 
cross-^xaminaiion  was  resnmed. 

The  former  question  was  thea  re- 
peated.— Answer.  Young  ladies. 

Did  you  see  Lady  Charlotte  Lbd: 
say,  or  any  other  person  besidei  Ma- 
dame Falconet,  when  her  Royal  Highf 
ness  left  Naples  ? — Non  mi  ricordo.    • 

Did  you  ever  see  Bu>re  then  obi 
English  lady  in  her  Royal  HigliBcn) 
household  at  pna  time  ?*^  mob  mi 
ricordo. 

[The  interpreter  explaided,  Aat  theic 
words  meant  **  I  don't  remember,  or  1 
don't  know ;"  and  that  tliey  answued 
to  the  French  phrase  "  Je  ne  sai  pet/ 
Mt.  &tQU|jia»k  aAiki^^«iaA  I3b9a  aatead 
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of  tlie  words  to  bo  of  much 
€oi»eqiience ;  and  ho  diMonted  from 
Ihit  which  had  benn  pot  opoo  thorn 
kf  the  Marchose ;  upon  which  the  Mar- 
tlie*^  Spinctto  (tiie  interpreter)  beg- 
fsd  that  their  lordships  would  apply 
iDlhc  interpreter  for  her  Majesty,  who 
tw  behind  him,  and  woold  correct  him 
If  be  WM  wrong.  Their  lordships 
4iaAnd  Mr.  Cohen^  accordingly,  to 
Is  asked,  which  was  done  by  Mr. 
vMBgham. 

How  do  yon  translate  the  words 
*'Noa  ml  ricordoP* — ^I  do  not  recoi- 
liet* 

How  do  yon  reader  ^  I  don't  know  ?^ 
-f'  No  so.- 

Mr.  BTROUGHAM  then  appealed  to 
Ihclr  lordships.  It  wonld  be  the  most 
ihUdish  rhhig  in  the  world  in  him  were 
km  to  talk  of  hii  knowledge  of  the  Ita- 
ilfta  langnago ;  becdinso  tirair  lordships 
M  appointed  an  interpreter,  and  they 
^nm  to  take  the  witnesi's  answer 
through  linn.  But  if  it  appeared  that 
^iwjr  always  transkited  "  Noo  mi  ricor- 
•i^r^l doat  reeoUeot,"  U  seemed  to 
'Uii'tbat  it  might  be  allowable  for  a 
|NHM»— even,  aAio  was  only  a  Tra- 
iBOiitane,  like  hirasetf— 4o  doubt  who- 
iMitf  the  4ame  words  could  sometimes 
*Man  **  I  don't  recollect,**  and  at  others 
« I  don^  know." 

{Tho  interpreter,  with  their  lord- 
Ww' -leave,  re-stated  the  question.] 

Lord  HAMPD£N  dasired  the  in- 
terpreter to  say  how  be  woold  trans- 
kte  «<llils  I  don't  recollect.* '^The 
fartPTpreter  replied,  "  Non  mi  ricordo 
^••to,*' 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  was 
nactly-hia  constmetioq  of  the  words. 
DM  the  interpreter,  by  ''Non  mi 
tkoffdo,*mean  to'say  "  I  bavo  no  recol- 
leeiiMiy*'  or** I  have  no  knowledge T 
The  interpreter  answered,  '*  I  hare 
•a  ** recollection :'  and  that  the  word 
^qneato,"  which  was  desired  to  be  pre- 
4woly(  stntwi,  applied  to  the  particular 
«ire«flMtance  spoken  of. 

Tlw  cross'^xaminatton  was  then  re- 
by  Mr.  BROUGHAM. 


Tmi  fiiYo  vs  an  account  yesterday 
of  y^nrlcnockhiig  one  night  at  Berga- 
■il's  door,  at  Genoa,  so  loud  that  be 
Mnst  hmre  heard  yon :  and  that  yon  did 
«ot  raeeive  any  aiuwerP— 'I  diet. 

What  sort  of  people  were  they  who 
'Vfte  coming  to  tlie  house  that  night, 
ibat  it  made  vou  go  and  knock  up  the 
fiarOB— the  llaron  'Berganii?-^It  was 
that  nttentprwM  a^ide  to  rob  the 


Do  you  mean  to  any  tliat  robbom 
had  broken  in,  or  threatened  to  l>reak 
into  the  house? — Robbers  had  «Ofna 
into  the  house. 

Was  not  the  alarm  given,  tliat  it  wat 
a -part  of  your  friend  Ompteda's  gang^ 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  sub. 
mittcd  that  this  was  an  irregnlar  4|Hts- 
tion,  asid  liable  to  the  aaroe  ol^jectiun 
which  he  bad  already  made  to  a  former 
one.  it  was  assuming  that  there  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Ompteda,  and 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  witness*6i 
it  was  assuming,  too,  that  this  was  a 
gang  of  robbers. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.^-So  they  were, 
by  the  answer  to  the  last  qnastioa 
which  I  pnt. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.-^ 
Of  which  gang  you  also  aunme,  that 
the  friead  of  Majochi,  the  witness,  was 
apart. 

Mr.  BBOI7GHAM.^A  part  of  tiv 
gang!  He  was  their  head;  their  ring- 
leader. 

The  LORD'CHANCELLOR,  ad- 
dressing the  learned  counsel,  observed, 
that  he  had  said  he  would  go  by  steps; 
but  here  he  was  asKumlng  the  whole  of 
the  facts,  which  it  was  not  competent 
for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  had  not  oo  un- 
derstood tlie  matter ;  but  would  wave 
the  question. 

Counsel  resumed. — Did  not  yoa 
wake  from  your  sleep  on  that  occasion, 
and  go  to  the  window  ? — I  opened  the 
wintitow,  -and  saw  a  tall  person  below 
me.  I  went  out;  I  took  a  gun  and 
fired  on  this  person.  I  liad  Reen  IhM 
person ;  these  persons — for  then;  wr?c 
more  than  one — and  they  fled. 

Here  Lord  BIANSFIELD  (frnrn  Tl.fi 
gallery)  moved  that  counsel  siiotUd 
witlidraw,  which  was  ordered. 

Lord  MANSFIELD  then  ask«d 
whether  Sir  Wm.  Gell  was  one  of  ihe 
witnesses  summoned ;  and  being  infonn- 
ed  that  Sir  Wm»  was  ordered  to  attend, 
he  demanded  whether  he  was  present* 

TheLORDCHANCELLOR  :iked 
if  Sir  Wm.  Gell  was  present,  in  at- 
tendance  upon  the  house  ? 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  in- 
formed their  lordships  that  he  was. 

Upon  Lord  MANSFIELD'S  motion 
that  he  be  called  in. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  was 
of  opinion  that  their  lordships  might 
hear  withia  the  house ;  but,  if  so,  he 
did  not  know  if  swcVi  s^  ^\qc^%^\vw\ 
should  not  be  suV^^'cX.  Xo  ai  ^M»>>A.tsicw^ 
whether  Ue  m\g,\i\X3afctt»XVw\i^«.vasNw- 
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Ded  aft  a  witness  upon  the  qiic^ion. 
(The  Solicitor-General  was  abon^  to 
apeak,  but  the  Lord-Chancellor  conti- 
nned.) — ^Their  lordships,  as  he  under- 
stood the  matter,  had  thonght  it  would 
lie  most  proper  tliat  the  witnesses,  up- 
^OR  both  sides,  who  were  not  under 
^xamfaiation,  should  withdraw  whild 
tlie  examinations  were  going  on — with 
the  exception  only  of  those  who  were 
employed  upon  professional  business, 
or  who  were  attending,  otherwise,  up- 
on account  of  a  necessity  to  do  so. 
He  apprehended  that  in  the  case  of 
any  one  not  falling  witliin  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to  whom  he  had  just 
•alluded,  it  was  entirely  within  their 
lordships'  discretion  whether  or  no  they 
should  admit  him  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
amined, if  he  had  been  so  present. 
But  it  was  extremely  fitting  that  coun- 
ael  should  know  what  the  understand- 
ing of  the  house  was  upon  this  head, 
for  fear  they  should  lose  the  benefit  of 
evidence  which  might  be  most  material 
to  them.  The  question  for  tlicir  lord- 
ships to  consider  must  be,  whether  an 
individual,  having  been  present  in  the 
house  at,  the  examination  of  witnesses, 

■  could  afterwards,  himself,  be  examined 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Earl  GREY  understood  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  house  that  the  other 
witnesses,  upon  both  sides,  should  re- 
tire during  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness. If  any  one  were  now  present  it 
might  be  contrary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  house,  and  from  error,  but 
it  would  be  much  better  that  the  house 
should  now  lay  down  distinctly  what  it 
would  rule,  in  order  that  no  witnesses 
might  hereafter  be  present  except 
those  who  were  necessarily  so. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  concur- 
red in  the  propriety  of  the  course 
recomniccded  by  the  noble  earl ;  he 
only  wiiilicd  to  know  wliat  he  meant  by 
tiie  words  "necessarily  present."    Did 

■  he  mean  to  say  professionally?  or  did 
he  mean  "  necessarily,*'  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  consultation;  for  be  (Lord 
Liverpool)  could  easily  conceive  that 
in  tiio  rase  of  the  Queen  it  might  be 
necessary  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
rl^ould  attend  in  consequence  of  the 
intorniation  which  they  could  give, 
lie  submitted  that  counsel  on  either 
sifle  should  have  their  option — tliat  of 
baviug  the  particular  individual  pre- 
S'^.nt  in  the  house,  or  of  after  examining 
them.  He  agreed  in  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  earl,  but  wished  to  luiow 


what  be  meaat  by  being  "  meceiisarily' 
present. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  should  recom- 
mend '*  that  witnesses  not  yet  exaiai- 
ned  be  directed  to  retire,  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  present  without  the 
leave  of  this  house."  All  the  witnesses 
who  might  be  retained  upon  both  sides 
ought  not,  he  conceived,  to  be  present  ' 
If  it  were  wished  by  counsel  to  have 
the  assistance  of  an  officer  who  might 
be  a  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  coa- 
ducting  the  case,  he  ought  not  to  be 
present.  That  officer  could  not  be 
presumed  to  be  present,  or,  if  he  weic 
present,  he  could  not  afterward*  be 
examined  as  a  witness. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  was 
sure  their  lordships  would  feel  of  what 
material  importance  it  was  that  the  mis 
should  be  laid  down  clearly,  beyond 
dispute,  and  so  that  it  might  be  cer- 
tainly known.  He  hoped  theLi  lord- 
ships would  then  have  no  doqbt  what- 
ever upon  the  subject.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  he  spoke  to  an  assembly 
which  would  feel  the  deepest  possible 
regret  if  it  should  happen  that  an  Uh 
fortunate  misunderstanding  should  ex- 
clude any  witness,  whose  testhnony 
might  satisfy  their  lordships  as  to  whst 
the  proof  was.  He  should  hope  that 
they  would  take  the  rule  which  had 
been  suggested  by  the  noble  lord  nnder 
the  gallery — that  any  person  ordered 
to  attend  on  that  house  as  a  witness 
during  the  present  pcoceeding  ahoold 
not  be  suffered  to  be  examined^  if  he 
should  have  previously  been  present 
during  the  examination  of  any  other 
witness.  But  he  should  be  very  sorry 
(whatever  might  be  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  a  contraiy 
course)  if  their  lordships  applied  this 
rule  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  exclnde 
parties  employed  as  the  agents  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  tlie  case ;  or, 
in  consequence  of  such  a  mistake  is 
had  occurred,  if  their  lordships  applied 
it  in  the  present  instance.  (  Hear,  hear.) 
He,  for  one,  would  ten  thousand  times 
rather  meet  these  inconveniences  and 
consequences,  than  that,  because  oft 
mis-understandingfthis  evidence  shoold 
be  shut  out.  The  Lord^Chancelk>r 
then  repeated  the  rule,  and  asked  their 
lordships,  whether  it  was  their  plct- 
sure  to  adopt  it? 

Earl  GREY  said  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation. 

The     LORD       CHANCEI.LOR 
thought  there  could  be  no  douAt  ia 
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tbe  world,  but  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
cases  of  a  much  less  complicated  na- 
ture, occasion  might  arise,  in  the  course 
of  the  bnsinesii,  to  call  in  witnesses 
irliom  the  counsel,  in  a  fonngr  part  of 
the  proceeding,  might  never  have  in- 
tended to  call,  nor  seen  the  necessity 
of  bringing  forward. 

After  one  or  two  observations,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  from  the  Marquis  of 
LANSDOWN  and  I^rd  ERSKINE, 
the  qu^stipn  founded  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  Earl  GREY  and  Lord  GREN- 
VILLE,  was  put  and  agreed  to,  and 
courisel  were  again  called  in. 
Earl  GREY  ob8erved,thdt  there  might 
be  ^ome  convenience  in  prohibiting  wit- 
nesses who  were  to  give  evidence  there 
ftom    giving  it    without.    The    same 
jnrinciple    which    had    now  excluded 
them  n'om  hearing  the  evidence  of  one 
anothei'    within  these    walls,    should 
bfapplied  to  exclude  them  from  receiv- 
ing it,  in  any  way  without. 

Mr,  BROUGHAM   represented  to 
their  lordships,  that,  in  consequence 
ef  what  had  passed  yesterday,  one  of 
the  witnesses  had  been  present  at  tiiis 
eiamination.    He  meant  Sir  William 
Gcll.     But  he  meant  to  say  that  he  was 
H  present,  officially,  upon  his  duty, 
and  not  professionally.    Their   lord- 
ships woald  observe,  that  Sir  William 
Gel!  was  there  in  attendance  upon  her 
Majesty.     (Order,  order,  from  Lord 
Liverpool :  and  cries  of"  withdraw.") 
Mr.  DENMANIioped  their  lordships 
would  pefmit  him  te  mention  one  par- 
ticular circumstance.      Tt    might    be 
known  to  them  that  Eord  Laridaif  was 
another  of  the  witnesses   summoned 
npon  the  part  of  her  Majesty.    In  the 
coarse  of  the  morning  he  had  asked 
hi!>  Majesty *s  Attorney -General's  per- 
mission that  this  witnei^s  should  be  pre- 
sent at  the  proceeding.     He  felt  it  his 
diitv  however,  now  to  apply  for  their 
lor&faips*  permission,  be^cause  the  con- 
tent of  counsel  on  eithersidc  could  not 
affect  Jthe  rule.     He  considered  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  give  this  notice, 
ii  order  either  to  retain  his  lordship  as 
a  witness  for  examination,  or  have  the 
benefit  of  his  being  present. 

The  Eail  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
that  was  quite  a  ditftTcnt  thing.  An 
Irish  peer,  though  he  was  not  a  repre- 
seotatiTe  peer,  had  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  tlie  proceedings  of  that  house. 

The  Earl  of  LIMERICK  hoped,  that 
in  the  application  of  the  rule  their  Jord- 
fehips  would  not  make  anybuch  invldi- 
0U  iUetinrtign, 

a 


The  LORD-GHANCE!LLOR  bad 
not  recommended  it  for  the  purpose  o€ 
excluding  either  any  Irish  peer,  .Bot 
being  a  representative  peer,  or  any 
other  person,  except  those  to  whom  it 
was  to  extend. 

^he  ATTORNEY  -  GENERAL 
begged  to  know  whether  the  rule  tvas 
meant  to  extend  to  those  persons  who^ 
from  professional  duties,  were  obliged 
or  under  a  necessity  to  attend,  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  at  the  bar  of 
their  lordships?  If  their  lordships 
pleased,  a  list  -shonld  be  raad^  out  of 
all  those  who  it  was  reqiiisite  should 
so  attend,  and  given  into  the  Lord- 
Chancellor's  hands. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  itmight  be  very  convenient ;but 
the  rule  could  not  be  meant  to  extend  to 
those  who  were  professionally  engaged. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  asked  whether 
his  lordship  meant,  by  that,  counsel,  at- 
tomies,  and  their  clerks  ? 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 
Y'es ;  and  any  other  persons  whose 
attendance  is  absolutely  necessary. 

During  the  discussion  upon  Earl 
Grey's  motion  Sir  William  Gell  had  re- 
tired. A  pause  now  intervened,  and 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  requested  ta  know 
whether  it  was  their  lordships'  plea- 
sure that  he  should  go  oh.  (Cries  of 
'*  Goon,  go  on,*')  / 

Counsel  resumed. — ^Aiftcr  the  rob- 
bers had  attacked  or  threatened  the 
house,  and  you  fired  on  them  in  tbe 
way  you  have  described,  was  not  the 
whole  house  alarmed  by  what  had  taken 
place? — ^^I  immediately  ran  to  knock  at 
the  door;  and  then,  in  going  down 
stairs,  I  found  that  all  the  people  were 
collected,  and  coming  down  stairs. 

Did  vou  see  one  of  them  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  upon  that  occasion  ? 
— Non  mi  ricordo. — (I  don't  recollect.) 

Was  Captain  Hannam  there  on  that 
occasion  ?■ — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  Hieronimus there? — There  was 
all  the  family ;  but  I  cannot  say,  indi- 
vidually, whether  he  was  there. 

Did  you  see  Bergarai  there? — Yes, 
Bergami  was  there ;  I  saw  him. 

How  long  after  the  first  alarm  was  it 
that  you  went  to  knock  at  Borgami's 
door  ? — -Three  minutes. 

Three  minutes  after  you  had  tired 
the  piece? — Yes. 

After  knocking  at  Bergami's  doer, 
and  not  finding  him  there,   did   you 
open  the  door,  lo  ^'e''.  v{\\iv\\xviv  \v<».  nnvv? 
in  the  room  or  lu.vl    "S  v,  \  ^i.W  wv-.\. 
open  the  door  \  ^)^^\\^v^\^:;X\w  ^wixvo.  '^^v^.. 
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abent  a  quarter  oC  an  honr  after ;  he 
madtt  a  great  Doi^e  when  he  came  out. 

And  where  were  yon  at  tlie  time 
Hergami  did  what  yon  choose  to  call, 
aome  out? — [Here  the  interpreter  lub- 
luitled  that  it  wai  impossible  for  him 
to  put  the  quttAtion  in  this  manner :  he 
could  not  ask  him  what  he  chose  or 
pleased  to  call ''  come  out."] 

I  mean  to  ask  him  where  he  was  w  hen 
nergarai  did  what, he  call»,  come  ont  r — 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  receiving  bo 
auswer,  went  down  stairs;  and  then 
idl  the  family  were  coming  ont ;  and 
then  I  saw  Bcrgami  coming  out  in 
about  a  quarter  of  au  hour  after. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  observed— 
He  first  fires  upon  the  robbers ;  three 
minutes  previously  he  has  knock<'d 
violently  at  the  dpor  of  Bergunii's 
room ;  then  he  goes  to  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter. But  it  seems  that  in  a  quarter  of 
au  honr  after  this  it  is,  that  the  house 
is  alarmed,  and  he  fires  at  them.  Will 
you  ask  him,  how  soon  it  was  after  he 
iired  the  piece  that  he  saw  Bergarai 
and  the  rest  of  the  household  come  out  ( 
— I  fired:  I  ran  into  the  room,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Berfj^ami's 
toom,  but  received  no  auswer :  I  went 
back  again  to  the  place  where  I  had 
fired :  the  family  were  collected  on 
tlie  stairs,  and  there  was  a  ciy  of 
**  Robbers !  robbers  !  we  have  robbers 
in  the  house."  I  remamed  there  until 
the  family  had  retired,  and  it  was 
pcaceablo. 

How  long  were  you  knocking  at 
Bergami's  door? — I  remained  a  long 
time^and  I  knocked  very  loud;  louder 
and  louder. 

Did  you  go  below,  from  Bergami's 
door  ?"  "l  went  down  into  the  same  room 
where  the  robbers  got  in. 

M'herc  did  you,  first  ot  all,  see  Ber- 
gami,  after  this  time  ?  Where,  first  of  all, 
did  you  sec  him  ajsrain  ? — In  the  same 
room  where  I  returned,  and  in  which 
the  thieves  had  been. 

You  have  said  that  the  Princess 
went  almost  immediately  from  Venice 
to  a  private  house  at  Naples  ?-— Yes. 

M'hat  is  Umb  room  which  is  next  the 
Oiicen*s  in  that  house  P — ^There  is  a 
great  saloon  and  a  corridor,  in  which 
there  is  a  room  which  leads  into  the 
bed-room  of  the  Princess. 

What  other  room  leads  into  the  Prin- 
cess's room,  on  any  other  side,  and 
opens  iqto  it  ?  Is  there  any  other  room 
except  the  saloon? — ^'rhe«e  rooms  a  c 
tipoa  two  sides  of  the  saloon  ;  on  the 
third  side  there  arc  others. 


Explain  yenr* elf.  (Tlic  Jwlerpnfor 
put  the  question  again. >— On  tho>tlutf 
^ides  there  are  rooms,  and  on  the  hii 
side  there  is  a  room  which  is  opea  to 
the  air. 

Was  not  the-  room  used  as  a  sitting- 
room,  on  the  side  which  you  speak  ot', 
that  which  opened  into  the  Queea'* 
rooms? — I  don't  know  what  use  theif     ' 
rooms  were  for. 

Was  ittliere  tihere  Jeronimas  slept? 
— I  don't  know.    ( Xo  so.) 

Beyond  those  rooms  whiqh  yon  have 
described,  and  of  which  yon  sayyoa 
dou't  know  the  use,  was  there  a  stair- 
case?— I  don't  know.  I  have  notseea 
anv  stair-case  on  that  side. 

\Vhere  didWilliamAustin  sleep  in  this 
house? — Non  mi  ricordo.-   (A  laugh.) 

Where  did  Captain  Hannam  sleep ; 
—Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  he  witli  the  Queen  at  Venice? 
— He  was. 

Was  William  Austin  with  her  ?•— He 
was. 

Was  Jeronlmus  with  her  ? — He  was. 

Was  Cameron  there  with  her? — ^No; 
he  was  not  there.  % 

Was  the  Piccaroon  there ;  the  ehiM  I 
mean ;  Bergami's  child  ?  Non  mi  ricordo. " 

Did  the  Piccaroon,  Victorine,  al- 
ways sleep  in  tlie  same  room  with  the 
Princess  ? — Generally. 

After  the  time  at  which  the  Vicctt* 
roon  child  came  to  live  in  the  house 
with  her  Koyal  Highness,  did  she  ge- 
nerally sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
the  Queen  r — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  of  her  ever  sleeping  in 
any  other  part  of  the  house  ? — I  canaot 
sav. 

Did  you  ever  know  her  sleep  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house,  or  of  ships? — 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

[The  interpreter  here  complained 
that  the  witness  did  not  understand  the 
commonest  word  even  ;  he  was  so  ig- 
norant thnt  he  (the  interpreter)  did 
not  know  how  to  put  a  single  question 
to  him.] 

Will  you  swear  that  you  ever,  hi 
your  life,  saw  Victorine  ^leep  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house  or  ship,  except 
that  where  the  Queen  was  ?— Sometimes 
she  slept  under  the  pavilion,  where  was 
the  bed  of  her  Koyal  Hisiiness,  some- 
times down  below  tlic  deck,  and  some-, 
times  with  the  dainf  d'honncur,  soiue- 
iinie*>  under  Ihr  pavilion  with  her  Royal 
Hii:rness,som(tinu>sinaroomwithher. 

(1  he  SOLICITOR  GENERAL wa» 
about  to  address  their  lordships,  but 
\  he  w  a&  caWed  V«  o\  Aw .") 
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Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  "  dame 
^'honneui; ?"— The  Countess  Oldi.     . 

'ijir,  u|>bii  your  oath,  now,  did  you 
^▼er  see  Victorine  sleeping  out  of  the 
rpom  where  her  INIajesty  slept  at  that 
time?— This  J  don't  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  Victorine  in  any 
bed  or  room  asleep^  in  whicli  bed  or 
rQom  her  Majesty  was  not  to  sleep  th^t 
night? — (The  interpreter  again  sub- 
mitted that  the  witness  did  not  appear 
t9  understand  him.  Having  repeated 
the  question  once  or  twice,  the  witness 
at  length  comprehended  him,  and  re- 
plied)— -I  never  have  seen  it  happen. 

Did  Mr.  Burrell,  an  English  gentle- 
man, go  to  Venice  with  her  Majesty  at 
the  time  yon  have  spoken  of?< — ^Noumi 
ricordo. 
'  Do  you  ever  remember  seeing  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name  in  her  Royal  High- 
n^ss's  family  for  any  length  of  time  ? 
-^Yes;  a  short  young  man. 

When  and  where  ? — At  Villa  Villaui : 
when  we  lived  at  the  Villa  Villani,  at 
Milan,  he  was  there  while  we  were. 

Where  did  he  sleep  at  Villa  Villani  ? 
— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Where  at  the  Casa  Borromeo  ? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Where  at  Venice  ? — I  don't  remem- 
b/er  seeing  him  there  at  all. 

When  you  went  a  second  time  to 
Genoa,  was  not  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  the  same  as  nsual  with  re- 
wect  to  the  Princess  and  Bergami? — 
The  Princess  went  to  Genoa  only  once ; 
at  least,  the  second  time,  she  went  im- 
mediately on  board  the  ship. 

'  You  have  never  seen  the  Villa  d*Este 
since  the  time  you  spoke  of  befqre, 
after  you  <eame  back  from  the  long 
voyage  ? — I  have  not. 

Was  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  the 
same  as  before  with  respect  to  the 
Qneen  and|  Bergami  ? — It  was  not. 

Was  there  not  a  stair-case,  or  a  land- 
ing place  of  a  stair-case,  on  one  side 
of  the  Princess's  room  alone? — There 
IS  a  small  corridor. 

Is  there  a  sitting-room  on  the  other 
aide,  not  opposite,  but  on  the  other 
fide  ?— ^There  is  a  small  corridor,  npon 
Ae  left  of  which  is  a  small  door  open- 
ing into  the  room  of  the  Princess ;  this 
is  a  door  which  is  generally  locked. 
In  the  middle  of  this  .corridor  is  a  ca- 
buietto ;  out  of  the  cabinetto  there  is  a 
door  which  leads  into  another  room. 

Does  not  that  cabinetto  communi- 
cate on  one  side  with  the  Princess's 
rpom,  and  on  the  other  with  that  where 
Betgami  slept  ^—Tliis  room,  into  which 


the  door  of'  the  cabinetto  opcas,  kadt 
into  tliat  where  Bergami  slept. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ride  on 
horseback  on  this  jouniBy  to  Egypt ?-^ 
Yes. 

About  how  many  hours  was  she  in 
this  way  on  horseback  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo. 

Was  it  four  hours  ?-^She  mounted  Sa 
the  evening  when  the  sun  set,  and  dis- 
mounted in  the  morning  when  the  sun 
rose  ;  but  I  had  no  watch. 

Will  you  swear  she  did  not  frequent- 
ly ride  in  this  manner  Ibr  as  maah  as 
eight  hours  at  a  time  ? — ^Non  mi  ri- 
cordo 

Was  she  not  extremely  fatigued  when 
she  disiuounted  in  the  morning  from 
these  rides? — It  was  said  that  she  was 
very  tired,  and  immediately  went  to 
rest  herself  on  a  Turkish  sofa. 

Did  you  not  see  her  supported,  from 
excessiye  fatigue,  the  last  hour  or  two 
of  the  jeurney  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

(At  this  period  of  the  examination 
her  Majesty  entered  the  house,  and 
took  her  usual  seat  below  her  counsel 
and  near  the  witness.  Their  lordships 
rose  on  her  entrance.) 

After  she  dismounted  fiom  her  horse, 
the  Princess  sat  upon  the  sofa  because 
she  was  tired  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  yourself  sleep  or  rest 
yourself  during  the  dav  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  of  the  two  tents 
where  her  Royal  Highness  reposed  ?— ^ 
Yes,  and  Carhno. 

Was  not  thi^  the  regular  place  of 
rest  for  you  and  Carlino  in  the  hours 
of  repose? — I  slept  on  one  side,  and 
Carlino  on  the  other. 

Who  was  Carlino.' — It  was  said  that 
he  was  a  nephew  of  Bergami. 

One  of  the  servants  .^-^-He  wore  a 
livery,  as  I  did. 

What  sort  of  sofas  were  put  in  the 
tent  on  this  occasion :  was  not  one  an 
iron  bedstead  and  the  other  a  sofa? 
— First  there  was  a  Turkish  sofe,  and 
then  I  placed  an  iron  bedstead  there. 

I  understand  that  no  bedclothes  wer^ 
put  upon  the  8ofa?--«Not  that  I  recol- 
lect, 

Was  not  the  sofa  put  down  in  the  same 
way  as  a  sofa  in  a  room  r — Yes  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  pavilion  there  was  a 
pillar,  and  the  sofa  was  placed  close 
to4t. 

Was  it  not  in- every  other  respect 
placed  there  in  the  same  wa,^  «a  %Qi<-^«> 
arc  placed  in  toovivr^.— \\.  ^^a  ^^«A». 
like  others. 

Was  there  not  «i  ?»w«l\\  inaWx^is*  %i 
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tl\e  bed  ? — Yes^  ivhich  belonged  to  the 
small  ir6&  bed. 

Was  it  Bot  cased  in  leather  P — Non 
nu  rioordo. 

Was  it  not  your  offico  to  put  it  there  ? 
—My  office  and  Carlino's. 

.These  are  the  same  bedstead  and 
sofa  that  were  on  board  the  polacre  ? 
— ^There  were  two  bedfiteads }  one 
went  into  a  trunk,  and  the  other  folded 
np  in  a  bundle. 

But  you  do  not  recollect  which  was 
used? — ^The  iron  bedstead  was  a  little 
larger. 

Was  net  the  sota  used  in  the  tent  the 
same  sofa  as  was  on  board  the  polacre  P 
■ — Nttnmi  rieordo. 

Was  it  not  the  same  identical  sola ; 
«r,  if  not,  was  it  not  so  like  it  that  you 
might  mistake  the  one  for  the  other  ? — ■ 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Was  it  not  the  PnnceSvs's  constant 
practice,  on  the  voyaj(c,.to  throw  her- 
self down  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
repose,  without  taking  oli*  her  clothes  ? 
^^iion  mi  rieordo :  to  that  I  paid  no 
attention. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  voyage  the 
Princess  ever  took  off  one  stitch  of 
her  clothes? — After  her  Royal  High- 
ness had  dismounted  from  the  horse, 
she  undressed  herself  to  rest. 

What  part  of  her  clothes  did  she 
take  eif  for  that  purpose  ? — Her  upper 
garment,  her  gown. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  her  Royal 
Highness  took  off  her  gown,  or  a  snr- 
tont  or  cloak  in  which  she  might  have 
been  riding  ? — Questo  non  mi  rieordo. 

Was  there  not  a  cloak  which  she 
used  to  throw  oyer  herself,  on  dis- 
mounting, before  she  went  to  rest  ? — 
Qiiesto  nun  mi  rieordo. 

Did  she  put  on  a  mantle  when  she 
mounted  to  pursue  her  journey  ? — 
Questo  non  mi  rieordo. 

Were  there  sheets  and  blankets  on 
the  sofa  in  the  tent,  on  which  a  person 
could  ^o  to  bed,  taking  off  his  clothes, 
as  in  Europe  ?^ — I  placed  the  bed  and 
some  feather  pillows,  and  thea  re- 
tired. 

You  did  not  put  an^  sheets  or  blan- 
kets on  it? — Non  mi  rieordo. 

Was  it  exactly  so  with  tlie  sleeping 
in  the  tent  on  board  the  polacre  ? — 
Non  mi  rieordo.  I  know  that  there 
were  cushions,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  beds  were  made. 

Will  you  swear  you  ever  saw,  either 

during  the  land-journey  in  Palestine, 

or  the  voyage  by  sea  hoiue^  one  stitch 


of  bed-clothing  upon  the  beds  ?— Koa 
mi  rieordo. 

Who,  except  yourself  and  CarlinOy 
ever  made  these  beds  on  land  or  dar- 
ing the  voyage  ?—  Non  mi  rieordo. 

Have  you  not  ffworn  that  it  was  your 
dntv  and  Carlino's  to  make  the  beds? 
— When  we  arrived  I  placed  the  bed  iB 
the  tent,  and  then  I  went  out. 

You  told  us  who  made  the  beds  at 
night;  who  removed  them  in  the  nonf-  - 
ingr-  -Non  mi  rieordo. 

\^'ill  you  swear  it  wlis  not  yonrself? 
— Non  mi  rieordo.  In  the  evening  I 
was  ordered  to  make  the  bed,  and  I 
carried  the  cushions :  in  the  momiog 
I  was  called  to  take  away  the  cushions, 
for  it  was  not  a  matrimonial  bed— >a 
large  bed  ;  but  of  single  cushions. 

Did  you  happen  to  sec  Wiliiam  Aus- 
tin rest  in  the  tent  in  tlic  same  way  ?*-• 
Non  mi  rieordo. 

Do  you  know  where  Lieutenint 
Hannam  slept? — Non  mi  rieordo. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  slept? — Non  mi  rieordo. 

Can  you  tell  where  Cameron  slept? 
— Non  mi  rieordo. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourselfi — I 
sometimes  slept  on  a  sofa  below. 

Where  did  the  maids  sleep  ?— rNon 
mi  rieordo. 

Where  did  Lieutenant  Flynn,  the 
commander  of  the  vessel — who  is,  I 
beUeve,  a  master  in  the  navy — sleep  ? 
— Non  mi  rieordo. 

Do  you  recollect  such  a  person  being 
on  board, besides  Lieutenant  Hannam^ 
— Yes ;  I  knew  it. 

^Did  you  not  observe  him  both  by 
land  and  by  sea  ?  M^as  he  not  present 
at  the  land-journey  as  well  as  the  sea 
voyage  ? — Non  mi  rieordo. 

Will  the  witness  swear  that  Lieute- 
nant Flynn  was  not  on  the  land-jotHmey 
to  Palestine  ? — I  will  not. 

What  age  is  Lieutenant  Flynn;  Is 
he  about  thirty,  or  above  it? — I  cannot 
say. 

1»  he  older  or  younger,  apparently, 
than  Lieutenant  Hannam  ?  —  About 
the  same  «age. 

Has  the  witness  ever  ^een  him  in 
her  Royal  Highness's  suite  except  dur- 
ing the  voyage  to  Palestine ;  except 
during  the  long  voyage  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
eordo. 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  in  your  life, 
at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at  Barona,  or  at 
any  otlicr  of  the  places  where  her 
Royal  Highness  resided  ?— I  cannot 
recollect  whether  I  have  or  not,  I 
•don't  xecoUtcV  \o  \iaLs^  %f^^\x  Vvsol  at 
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CEite ;   indeed  I  do  not  recollect  at 
all. 

When  did  you  see  Lieutenant  Flynn 
for  the  last  time  ?  yon  must  know  that. 
-Non  mi  ricordo. 

About  what  time  did  you  last  see 
\m  ? — I  cannot  call  on  myself  to  state 
the  time  particularly.  On  the  return 
voyage  he  was  on  board,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  seen  him  since. 

Were  you  ever  sick  during  the  voy- 
age home  from  Jaffa,  on  board  the 
polacre? — -Whenever  I  am  on  board  a 
ihip,  I  am  more  unwell  than  well. 

(Some  observations  were  here  made 
01  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words 
*^  sempro  non  sano,"  as  introduced  by 
the  witness  in  bis  answer,  which  Mr. 
Brongham  observed  must  be  taken  as 
confeying-the  idea  of"  always  ill,"  and 
not  "for  the  most  part,**  or  "almost 
always,"  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
translation.  It  was»  however,  decided 
that  the  answer  should  remain.) 

When  yom  were  unwell  you  went  be- 
low, did  you  not,  in  the  course  of  your 
Toyage? — Sometimes  I  threw  myself 
on  .a  canvass,,  sometimes  on  a  sofa; 
sometimes  I  went  down  and  threw 
myself  on  whatsoever  was  supplied  to 
me. 

•  Did  you  not  sleep  during  the  voyage 
below  ? — Sometimes. 

Wbea  you  were  ill  en  the  voyage, 
did  yon  not  sleep  below? — I  sometimes 
slept  in  the  hold^  in  the  bottom  of  the 
•hip.    (In  profoi^do.) 

Have  you  not  been  frequcutly,  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  for  days  together,  that 
yen  never  madeyonr  appearance  above 
It  all?— Sometimes  I  did  not  come  up. 
t  was  sometimes  one  or  two  days  with- 
OBt  coming  up. 

(The  witness  immediately  corrected 
^  Ust  answer.) 

The  Interpreter. — The  witness  said 
9t  first,  *f  When  I  was  unwell,  some- 
fimes  I  vras  a  day  or  two  without  com- 
ing op;"  now  h^  says,  that  sometimes, 
^hien  he  was  nnweU,  he  was  "  all  the 
^le  day''  without  coming  up  on 
deck. 

Will,  you  swear  that  you  have  not 
heen  for  several  days  together  without 
coming  up  ? — Sometimes,  when  sick,  I 
Ittve  been  below  all  the  day. 

Mr,  BROUGHAM.— I  say  several 
days. — I  have  sometimes  been  below 
alltbcday. 

Will  yon  say  that  you  have  never, 
j^ng  the  voyage,  be^n  kept  below 
hy  iUneit  for  more  tfaao  two  day$  to- 


gether ? — I  have  been  an  entire  ckiy 
without  coining  up.  I  was,  at  different ' 
times,  whole  £iys  without  coming  up 
on  account  of  illness.  In  the  moruini; 
I  arose,  and  I  kept  down  below  till 
the  evening. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  liave  uot 
been  more  than  two  days  togetliec 
without  ever  coming  up  at  all? — ^I  have 
been  below  one  day  and  one  night. 

Will  the  witness  take  upon  hinik  now 
to  swear  that  he  never,  during  the 
whole  voyage,  was  more  than  one  day 
and  one  night  together  without  Couung 
up  on  deck? 

Cue  of  tlieir  lordships  objected  t0 
the  periphrastic  mode  iu  which  the  in« 
terpreter  translated  this  question. 

The  Interpreter. — Pcrniit  metosi^y* 
with  humble  deference  to  your  lord- 
ships, that,  iu  order  to  make  the  wit- 
ness understand  me,  and  to  give  your 
lordships  satisfaction,  I  miiit  tiranslate 
the  question  in  this  way.  If  I  were 
speaking  to  a  man  of  literaiy  educa'* 
tion,  I  ct)uld  cai>ily  make  him  under- 
stand the  question ;  but  with  such  9 
fanfarou  (a  laugh)  it  is  impossible,  nn^ 
loss  every  thing  is  stated  iu  the  plaiueft 
manner. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  LI- 
VERPOOL, the  other  interpreter  way 
called  in,  and  Mr.  Brougham's  ques- 
tion— "  Whether  the  witness  w:ould- 
swear  that  he  never,  during  the  whole 
voyage,  was  more  than  one  day  an4 
one  night  together  without  coming  up 
on  deck  ?" — was  repeated  by  him. 

The  witness  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Does  the  witness  mean  to  swear  that 
he  was  never  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  together  without  coming  on 
deck  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  never  continued  below  for 
mor^  tlian  that  time — from  one  mora- 
ing  to  another — ^for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  following  each  other? — No. 

During  the  time  you  were  aboard 
sliip  did  they  not  keep  watch,  as  is 
usual,  on  deck  ? — Non  mi  ricerdo. 

Were  you  the  only  person  on  deck 
in  that  part  of  the  ship  where  her  Ma- 
jesty rested  during  the  night?— I  did 
not  sleep  on  deck. 

When  you  saw  a  tent  put  up  for  her 
Majesty  to  sleep  iu,  were  you  the  only 
person  then  on  neck  ?— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  there  no  sailors  on  board  of 
this  ship  ?-^There  were. 

Did  they  never  com^  Wk  4t0»i.\  — 
Non  mi  ricordo. 
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Did  they  always  remain  below  in 
the  hold  yrith  you? — Non  mi  ricordo. 
I  believe  they  aid  at  night. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the 
ship  was  left  to  go  alone,  during  the 
vrhole  of  the  night,  without  sailors  on 
deck  ? — I  cannot  tell  whether  the  sailors 
frere  in  the  hold,  or  npon  the  deck, 
when  the  vessel  was  sailin;^  in  the  night. 

Did  you  sec  the  sailors  durinjjr  tlie 
day  on  deck  ? — In  the  day-time  I  be- 
lievc  they  were  on  deck. 

^boiit  how  many  sailors  w6re  on 
board  this  ship  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Were  there  two  or  four?T— I  don't 
know. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  22  ? — 
I  cannot  swear. 

About  what  size  was  this  ship?^-! 
cannot  give  ;in  account  at  the  present, 
because  I  have  no  knowledge  of  ship- 
ping. 

■  S^lhat,  whether  there  were  2  sailors 
or  SS  on  board,  you  don't  take  on  you 
to  swear  ? — No. 

Was  there  a  Captain  on  board? — 
Yes,  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Was  there  any  other  officer  in  the 
ship  ?-— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Who  slept  in  the  place  where  you 
used  to  sleep? — Other  persons  slept 
there,  but  I  don't  remember  who. 

Where  did  the  livery -servants  of  her 
Majesty  sleep  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  they  sleep  on  deck  ?— Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Were  not  you  a  livery-servant  ?'- 
Yes. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep  ?-^Non 
mi  ricordo. 

How  many  masts  had  the  vessel  ? — 
Three. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  a  ship 
©f  300  tons  burden  ?—<  Cries  of"  ne  !" 
from  their  lordships,  intimated  an  ob- 
jection to  this  question.) — The  witness, 
however,  answered ;  Non  mi  ricordo. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  vras  be- 
low, was  there  not  a  room  before  you 
entered  her  dining-room  ^— Non  mi 
ricordo. 

"Vyhcre  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep 
en  the  voyage  out  from  Augusta  to 
Tunis  ? — No  answer. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  was  on 
her  voyage  from  Sicily  to  Tunis,  where 
did  she  sleep  ? — No  answer. 

When  going  out  in  the  vessel,  by  sea, 
from  Sicily  to  Tunis,-  where  did  her 
Royal  Highness  -sleep? — Questo  tion 
mi  ricordo. 

When  proceeding  to  Greece,  where 
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did  her  Ro>7il  Highness  sl«ep  on  her 
voyaj(e?--Non  mi  ricordo. 

.When  going  from  Catania  to  Pales- 
tine, to  the  Holy  Land,  on  board  the 
ship,  where  did  her  Royal  Highnbsi 
sleep  then  ? — Non  mi  ricoVdo. 

Where  did  Bergami  steep  on  those 
three  voyages,  of  which  you  have  jut 
spoken  ? — ^That  I  don't  know. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself? — ^Be- 
low. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  hold? — Ye». 

Were  you  ever  at  all  in  the  diniiig- 
room  of  the  vessel  ?-^Not  when  iM 
Princess  was  there. 

Were  yon  ever  in  the  room  in  which 
the  Princess  used  to  dine,  when  she 
was  not  dining  there  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  doors  were  there  in  that 
room? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  not  know  that  two  roomi 
entered  into  that  dining-room? — ^Nob 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  the  bath,  when  tsJeen,  alifayt 
taken  in  the  dining-room  itself?— Not 
in  the  dining-room,  bat  in  that  next 
to  it. 

What  dees  the  witness  mean  by  the 
room  next  the  dining-room,  when  he 
has  said  that  he  knew  of  no  other? 
— I  mcaik  another  small  room  in  it. 

Does  he  mean,  when  you  enter  ftem, 
the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  throngl^ 
which  persons  get  into  the  dinin^-roen, 
that  that  there  was  another  si^all  roeai 
branching  off  from  it? — After  yoa 
entered  the  dining  room,  there  was  a 
small  room  inside,  erected  for  the 
bath. 

[At  this  time,  half-past  two  o'eledc, 
her  Majesty  retired  from  the  house  to 
her  private  apartment :  the  peers  stiied 
up  as  she  left  the  house.] 

The  examination  was  then  continued. 

How  of^cn  did  yon  hear  that  her 
Royal  Highness  took  the  bath  dariag 
this  voyage? — T  can  swear  to  two 
times;  she  might  have  taken  it  fonr: 
I  can  only  remember  twice. 

Was  it  Bcrgami's  office  to  prepare 
the  bath  for  her  Royal  Highness.'-^ 
That  I  don't  know ;  but  I  believe  not 

Whose  office  was  it  in  her  Royal 
Highnesses  household? — ^That  I  donlt 
know. 

Was  it  the  witness's  office?— I  was 
ordered  to  carry  the  water  into  the 
bath. 

Bid  yon  carry  the  virater  into  the 
bath,  or  only  to  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room? — I  was  ordered  to  make  the 
bath,  ?a\d  1  ^Vt^  \!^<t  \saXk  xtvtk  watir^ 
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It  far  as  one-half;  then  I  called  Ber- 
aud  be  went  down  and  put  his 
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id  into  the  bath  to  try  its  tempera- 
tire.  He*  then  told  nie  to  get  ready 
tome  more  water,  te  «!:ive  to  him,  in 
case  it  should  be  wanted. 

When  you  brought  the  water  to  fill 
tke  bath  half  full,  aud  called  Bergami 
to  tea  whether  it  was  the  right  tempe- 
ntore,  was  there  any  other  person  in 
the  room  but  Bergami  aqd  yourself? 
—There  was  no  other  person. 

Did  yon  not  tiien  retire,  and  leave 
ttergami  to  see  whether  the  bath  was 
rightly  prepared  or  lieatcd  ? — After  I 
called  Bergami,  aud  Bergami  thvust 
Ins  hand  into  the  bath,  I  was  ordered 
U  go  and  get  ready  some  more  water, 
tbat  I  might  give  it  to  him,  in  case  he 
wanted  it. 

Was  there  not  another  room  opening 
jatotha  dining-room,  besides  the  room 
in  which  the  bath  was?  Was  there 
lot  a  second  room  that  opened  into  it? 
/-Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  yon  swear  there  vrei*e  not  two 
rooms;  one  belonging  to  the  Princess, 
and  one  to  the  (^untess  of  Oldi? — I 
cannot  remember  whether  there  was 
another  room  or  not. 

Bat  will  yon  swear  that  Cameron 
414  not  sleep  in  snch  a' room?-^Mau- 
>ice  Cameron—I  never  saw  him  there. 

Bid  yoa  ever  ste  Maurice  Cameron 
CDChe  voyage  at  all? — He  was  on  board. 

Waa  i»  on  board,  and  with  her 
^al  Highness,  during  the  whole  of 
^ long  voyage? — He  was,  but  I  do 
oot  remenabor  where  he  slept. 

Bat  yon  don't  swear  that  he  did  not 
ilMp  in  the  dinrng'-room  ? — He  did  not. 

Was  lie  not  with  her  Royal  Highness 
ivainf  the  whole  of  the  land  journey, 
V  well  as  the  se^-voyage? — He  was. 

Was  he  not  a  courier  and  page? — I 
remember  he  was  a  conrier,  but  I  do 
Aot  know  whether  he  was  a  page  or  not. 

He  was  no-  relation  of  Bergami,  was 
1m?— That  I  don*t  know;  I  cannot 
inow. 

Yoa  have  called  Carlino  a  relation 
•f  Bergami,  because  he  was  said  to  be 
ao;  was  Cameron  ever  said  to  be  a 
Illation  in  the  same  way? — That  I 
saver  heard. 

What  maids  (female  attendants)  had 
h^  Royal  Highness  with  her  on  this 
leng  voyage?  what  number? — There 
was  Mademoiselle  Dumont,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oldi,  a  brunette,  and  another. 

Where  did  you  last  see  Dumont  ? — 
At  Pesaro,  when  J  left  the  icrvice  of 
her  Royal  Wgiiaess, 


Have  you  never  seen  her  since  that 
time? — Never. 

Do  you  know  where  she  is  now  r — I 
do  not  know. 

Does  the  witness  know  Whether  ^he 
is  dead  or  alive  ? — I  cannot  know  that. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  h'er  since 
you  left  Pesaro?— Never. 

Have  you  ever  heard  her  talked 
about  since  that  time  ? — No. 

Have  you  ncvef  heard  her  name 
mentioned  since? — I  never  have  heard 
it  mentioned. 

Have  you  never  heard  the  name  of 
Sacchiui  mentioned  since  that  time? — 
I  have  heard  the  name  mentioned. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  you  were" 
at  Milan?— Not  since.    It  is  possible 
I  may  have  spoken  to  him  since;  but  I 
do  not  recollect  it. 

Who  were  by  at  the  times  when  yom 
saw  Bergami  at  breakfast  with  the 
Princess?  Who  saw  them  at  breakfast 
besides  Jeronimus  and  yourself? — 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected that  it  was  not  in  proof  that 
Jeronimus  had  seen  them. 

You  saw  them  at  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

Jeronimus  was  present  at  that  time  ? 
-^Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  the  Countess  of  Oldi  present?— 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  not  Jerenimus  present  at  any  of 
the  times  when  you  saw  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  at  breakfast  together  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  pre- 
sent. 

Who  was  by  when  you  saw  Bergami 
salute  her  Royal  Highness  on  going  to 
do  some  business  for  himself  in  Sicily? 
— I  saw  nobody  but  myself,  the  Prin- 
cess, and  Bergami. 

Who  was  present  besides  yourself 
when  Bergami  saluted  the  Princess  on 
lauding,  on  account  of  the  quarantine 
in  Italy?— I  saw  nobody  but  myself, 
the  Princess,  and  Bergami. 

Was  it  not  upon  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel, after  dinner,  that  this  happened  ? 
■—It  was  before  they  went  upon  deck. 
Was  it  not  after    dinner? — After 
dinner. 

And  where  had  they  dined? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  not  in  the  room  in  which  they 
had  dined^that  this  took  place? — It 
was  in  the  dining-room :  th^  Princess 
was.tlicre,  and  Bergami  came  to  take 
leave  on  departing. 

Were  you  not  in  the  room  at  the 
time? — I  was. 

When  h«r  B.ov^\  \\\^iv^^^  i\ft\j\.'vBL 
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•the  tfwt  on  derfc,  <lid  gite  not  l>nrii  a 
light  at  ni^jht?— No. 
^  Have  you  over  bt»cii  at  Villa  dl^ste 
»u\cv.  you  quitted  the*  service  of  tlie 
Princess?- -Ves,  after  heinjj  at  Pcsaro 
I  went  to  Villii  d  Kste. 

Did  yon  go  there  straight  ?— Straight 
forward. 

How  ion  »  did  you  stay  tlicrc  ? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  days  or  weeks? — Days,  but 
*bo\p  many  precisely — non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  since  thut 
time?—.-!  was  there  a  second  time. 

How  long  after  the  first  time  r — Nou 
ni  ricordo. 

Was  it  months  or  weeks? — I  cannot 
«iay,  but  I  do  not  think  more  than  a 
liiontli. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  betaken  back 
into  «he.  service  of  her  Royai  Hiichness 
atleryou  left  it  ? — NonmiVicordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Count  Vassali 
to  be  taken  back  r — Nou  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  apjily  to  Baron  Bcrga- 
Tkii  to  be  taken  back  ? — If  1  well  recol- 
lect, never. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to 
-  Xnigi  Bergami  for  that  purpose? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Mr.  Scliiavini 
to  make  interest  for  your  being  taken 
back? — Once  I  ilid 

When  was  that  once  ? — At  the  hotel 
of  Italy. 

How  long  after  you  left  Pesaro  ? — 
Non  mi  rocordo. 

A  week  after? — ^TNTorc  than  a  month. 

Will  yon  swear  it  wus  not  more  than 
balf  a  year? — t  cannot  recollect  how 
many  months  it  was. 

Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  be 
taken  l>«ck  either  to  Bartolomo  Ber- 
gami or  to  -Schiaviui  ? — Never,  because 

it  is  my  misfortune  to  know  very  little 
^f  writinjT, 

Did  you  ever  get  any  body  else  to 
write  a  letter  for  yoH  for  that  purpose? 
— Never,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

When  you  made  application  to  be 
taken  back  at  the  hotel  of  Italy,  were 
you  refused  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  you  in  fact  taken  back  ? — No. 

Have  you  ever  been  taken  back  in 
poiiit  of  fact? — After  I  left  the  service 
iii  the  Princess,  I  never  entered  it 
again. 

Was  not  Sdiiavini  with  her  during 
the  whole  of  the  voyage  to  the  East? — 
He  was  on  board  the  vessel. 

Was  he  not  on  shore  too  ? — He  was 
aJso  on  shore  during  tlie  whole  of  the 
Journey, 


In  the  journeys  by  land  which  tb< 
Princess  made,  did  not  Madame  Old 
and  tlij  child  Vi<*torinc  travel  inihi 
fame  cani.t^e  with  her  Koyal  High 
ness? — <^i'e^io  non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  Billy.  W  illiam  Anntin,  in  th< 
same  carriage  witli  her  ? — Qnesto  BM 
mi  ricordo. 

Whose  house  did  the  Princets  oe- 
cupy  at  Carlsruhe  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  au  inn  or  a  private  housei^ 
I  believe  an  inn. 

^ras  it  not  an  apartment  in  am  in 
which  the  En<;Iish  Minister  had  giva 
up  to  acconmiodate  her  Koyal  High' 
ness  ? — -Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  William  Austin,  Madame  Oldi, 
and  Victorine,  w  ith  her  Ro3ral  Higk- 
ness  on  that  journey  ? — Non  tnl  rieorat. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  sweir 
tliat  they  were  not  all  there  with  Jkf? 
— They  were  on  the  joorney. 

Were  they  not  on  tlie  journey  the 
whole  time  ?-  -They  were. 

Did  they  not  go  wherever  her  B^nl 
Hi  jj^hness  went  on  that  oceuion  ?— Ym. 

Was  it  not  a  journey  which  her  Ro^ 
Highness  undertook,  to  pay  a  visit  t» 
her  relation,  the  Grand  Dnke  of 
Baden  ? — I  recollect  that  she  set  ont 
on  a  journey  to  Badeu. 

Did  not  the  Kh^ctor  wait  upon  her 
at  Carlsruhe,  and  <lid  sht»  not  go  td 
Court  there  ? — 1  do  not  recollectjwt- 
ciPely. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  tlmt  yon  do  not 
recollect  whether  the*  Princess,  while 
at  Baden,  did  go  to  Court  at  uU  ?— Htr 
Royal  Hi4;hness  went  to  Court.   ■ 

Did  the  Grand  Duke  wait  upon  hef 
Roy  id  Hi:5hne8s  at  her  hotel?— That  I 
cannot  know. 

Was  the  Knvlish  Mmister  seen  wift 
her  Koyal  Highness  at  that  placed— I 
do  not  know. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  therane  oC 
the  ICnglish  Minister  then  at  that 
place?— Non  mi  riconlo. 

You  have  described  a  change  having 
been  made  in  the  Villa  d'Este  dnrtng 
the  long  voyage.  Was  not  a  new 
wing  built  to  it? — Non  mi  recordo. 

Do  you  nn:an  to  represent  to  this 
court  that  you  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther a  new  wing  was  added  duruag  the 
time  you  and  yonr  mistress  were  ab- 
sent?— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  not  a  new  door  made  ? — ^NflA 
mi  ricordo. 

When  the  sports  were  performed  by 
Mahomet  was  not  Dr.  Holland  present 
with  the  Princess  r — No,  I  did  not  see 
Yi\m. 
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.  ITUl  yon  swear  that  Dr.  Holland  was 

Mt  present;  and  I  do  not  care  which 
wavyou  answer? — No,  I  did  not  see 
ikim. 

Could  he  have  been  there  wUhottt 
yoar  seeing  him  ? — I  did  not  see  him. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Mr.  Broii(^ham  forgets  that,  according 
t»  the  evidence,  Dr.  Holland  quitted 
at  Venice,  and  this  man  came  from 
Jaffa. 

Will  you  swear  that  Lieutenant 
Hamiain  was  not  present  when  Maho- 
met played  off  these  tricks? — I  did  not 
sec  hiBi :  if  I  had  seen  hiin,  I  would 
have  said  it. . 

.  Who  else  was  there  besides  yourself, 
the  performer,  and  her  Royal  High- 
itsaP-rl  saw  only  Bergami,  the  Prin- 
cess, and  Mahomet,  on  that  occasion. 

Whom  did  they  send  for  Mahomet  ? 
Did  they  send  you? — Non  mi  recordo. 
'  W^re  you  so  placed  that  her  Royal 
Hisimess  saw  you  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  Mahomet  ?•— I  was  in  such  a  position, 
that  when  Maliomet  played  his  tricks 
the  Princess  did  not  see  rae,  but  Ma- 
homet and  Bergami  did. 

Was  it  in  a  room  ? — No,  in  a  court. 

Did  any  windows  loola  into  the 
coBit  ? — ^All  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

Where  were  you  placed? — I  stood 
B«ar  the  door  that  led  to  the  lake. 

Were  yon  in  the  court  where  Ma- 
honet  was? — At  the  door  leading  to 
the  lake. 

Wh«re  was  the  Princess? — At  the 
window  of  her  bed-room  or  cabinet ; 
|i»t  precisely  I  do  not  reci^llect. 

Wlmre  was  Mahomet? — He  was 
fcoining  ont  of  the  door  of  the  stable 
alone. 

Did  Mahomet  stand  in  the  court  to 
perform  these  tricks  ? — Near  the  win- 
dow of  her  Royal  Higimess. 

tlTas  his  back  turned  to  you  ? — I  was 
at  his  side.  Mahomet  was  Idoking  at 
ktr  Royal  Highness. 
.  Then  you  were  on  the  same  side  as 
the  Princess,  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow? (The  witness  described,  by  the 
position  of  the  house,  that  ^Xahomet 
was  on  one  side,  the  Princess  on  tlic 
•tfaer,  and  he  at  a  door  towards  the 
back,  in  the  middle.) 

From  the  position  in  which  you  stood 
en  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  you 
coald  see  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  was 
•t  tlie  door  at  the  back,  and  saw  the 
PriBC«sft  at  the  window. 

Yet  iron  swear  tbHt»he  Qould  not  see 
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you  there  ? — She  cotlld  see  me,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  she  had  seen  me. 

Who  ordereil  this  Mahomet  to  come 
and  perform  these  tricks? — I  do  not 
know. 

TMen,  for  anything  you  know,  there 
might  be  some  persons  in  the  same 
room  as  her  Royal  Highness,  standing 
a  little  way  behind  her  ? — I  could  not 
see  if  there  were  any  body  within.  I 
saw  her  Royal  Highness  put  her  head 
ont  of  the  window  to  see  the  man  play 
those  tricks. 

Did  you  never  see  this  Arabian  play 
the  same  tricks  on  any  other  occasion  i 
— Yes,  at  Barona. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  present 
then  ? — -Yes,  with  Bergami. 

And  any  body  else? — -The  people  of 
the  family; 

Men  as  well  as  women  ?— ^Footmen, 
coachmen,  kitchen  people,  and  senU 
lions,  who  were  there  to  look  at  him. 

When  you  left  her  Royal  Highnesa's 
service,  you  say  that  you  first  went 
into  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of 
Onischalti  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  in  her  Royal  HigfaneM's 
family  again  when  that  affair  of  the 
Baron  Ompteda  took  place  ? 

The  SOLICITOROENERAL ob- 
jected to  the  terms  of  the  question. ^ 

Did  you  ever  see  a  certain  Baron 
Ompteda? — I  do  not  remember  '.jHa 
name. 

Did  you  ever,  the  year  before  yon 
went  the  long  voyage,  see  a  German 
Baron  dining  with  her  Royal  Highnesa 
at  Villa  d'Este?— In  the  Casa  VUlanl 
I  saw  him:  he  was  a  Prussian.    ■ 

Tell  us  what  his  name  sounded  Mke 
as  well  as  you  can  recollect. — The 
name  I  cannot  tell  precisely,  because 
it  was  an  extraordinary  name ;  but  he 
was  called  Baron  of  something. 

Whatever  his  name  might  be,  was 
he  very  frequently  at  her  Royal  High- 
nesses?— I  remember  well,  so  that  I 
can  swear  that  he  was  twice  at  the 
Casa  Villani. 

What  makes  you  recollect  his  com- 
ing there  f — I  do  not  know. 

Did  any  affair  happen  in  the  Prin- 
cesses family  which  made  a  noise  con- 
nected with  this  Baron  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo. 

During  the  time  yon  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  her  Royal  Highness  at  Villa 
Villani  or  at  Villa  d'Este,  do  yon  re-> 
collect  any  blacksmith  or  locksmitli 
being  examined  tVieTQ  \ca^^c\\\i%  ^<(& 
picking  of  lock&^ — ^Q\i  tei  \v^\ktSft.> 
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About  making  fklse  keys  f — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

You  never  heard  of  such  a  thini;  in 
the  family,  while  yon  were  there  r — I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  it. 

Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking 
place  between  Lieutenant  Hannam 
and  the  Gernian  Baron,  while  you 
were  there? — I  had  heard  that  they 
had  had  a  quarrel  together,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  causf*. 

About  what  time  did  you  hear  this  ? 
—Non  mi  ricordo. 

Before  or  after  ynu  came  from  the 
long  voyage  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

About  how  bug  before  you  left  the 
Princesses  service  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  a  week  or  two 
years  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  time. 

Do  yon  remember  what  company 
used  to  come  to  the  theatre  at  Villa 
d'Este,  where  the  Princess  acted  twice? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Prefect  of 
Como,  Tomasi  and  his  lady  attend  that 
theatre  ? — Qucsto  non  mi  ricordo. 

Professor  Mochetti,  of  Milan,  did 
you  ever  see  him  there  ? — I  saw  him 
there. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  him  at 
the  Villa  visiting,  or  at  the  theatre  ? — 
t  have  seen  him  come  to  pay  visits, 
bat  never  at  the  theatre. 

Did  you  ever  see  General  Bognar, 
the  Austrian  conunandant,  with  his 
lady,  come  there? — I  remember  well 
that  he  came  to  visit  her  Royal  High- 
n#es  with  a  lady  ;  but  whether  she  wds 
bis  wife  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  General  Pino  visit 
the  Princess? — I  remember  seeing  him 
once,  but  jt  might  be  more. 

Used  yuu  to  wait  at  table  at  dinner  ? 
—Yes. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  say  that 
you  do  not  know  that  your  old  master, 
General  Pino,  dined  with  her  Royal 
Highness  more  than  once  ? — I  only  saw 
him  once  that  I  recollect. 
Did  you  know  the  person  of  the 
'^^Tpjfefect  Tomasi,  of  Como?— Tomasi  I 

'Will you  say  that  you  have  not  seen 
him  and  his  lady  dine  more  than  once 
with  the  PrinceiR? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

1%' jjMNi  neMi  that  you  never  saw 
them  mne  there  at  all,  or  only  once  ? — 
1  only  reeoUect  his  dining  once;  it 
mi^ht  be  teOre  than  once. 

Did  not  the  persons  who  happened 
to,  be  ti$xtiDg  In  the  Priueess  s  house 


take  part  indiscrlminKtely  in  ttou 
plays  which  were  acted  at  her  private 
theatre  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  Mr.  Hannam  never  act  ? — Nod 
mi  riffordo. 

Mr.  Ca\'alletti  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 
Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  yon 
never  saw  any  other  parts  performed 
on  that  stage  excepting  by  her  Royil 
Highness  and  Berg;tmi  ? — I  do  not 
know :  at  the  moment  I  entered  I  saw 
her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami: 
other  people  I  saw  not,  for  I  went 
away. 

What  sort  of  a  comedy  was  it  thev 
were  acting  when  you  saw  them  ? — On 
entering  the  room  I  saw  Bergami  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  buffoon,  striking  a 
bladder,  like  a  fiddler,  llien  I  west 
away,  and  saw  nothing  else. 

Did  Mahomet  perform  his  dance  on 
that  stase  ? — I  never  saw  him. 

How  leng  were  yon  in  the  service  of 
the  Marquis  OnischaltiP — Nearly  a 
year. 
Always  in  Italy? — ^No,  in  Germany. 
How  soon  after  yon  went  te  him  did 
you  go  to  Germany  ? — ^IVo  or  three 
months ;  I  cannot  say  precisely. 

How  long  were  yon  with  him  at 
Vienna? — Six  or  seven  months,. but  I 
do  not  recollect  precisely. 

What  wages  had  you  from  him  ?-— 
At  Milan  I  had  .'lU  soldi  (!e5d.)  per  day: 
at  Vienna,  four  livres  of  Milan. 

How  many  soldis  are  there  in  a  llvre 
of  Milan  ? — Twenty. 

At  Vienna  was  this  rise  of  wages  in 
consequence  of  your  living  at  a  hoteW 
— Because  I  lived  out  of  the  lioose, 
and  had  to  pay  for  my  own  dinner. 

What  salary  had  you  from  her  Royil 
Highness  f — Every  three  montlis  I  re- 
ceived 29  ducats. 

How  many  livres  of  Milan  are  there 
in  a  ducat? — The  ducat  contains  six 
and  a  half  Milan  livres  ;  but  I  do  not 
speak  precisely. 

Had  you  these  29  ducats  every  three 
months,  livins  all  the  time  at  tlie  table 
of  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  perquisites  besides  ?— 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  kind  te  all 
her  servants  ? — She  was  kind  and  af*- 
fable. 

At  the  Marquis  Ouischalti's,  where 
yuu  had  50  soldi  per  day,  you  had  te 
feed  yourself? — I  was  allowed  soup. 

[Tjje  Interpretfif'  explained  that  the 
word  here  used  by  the  witness  did  not 
mcaa  pottage,  but  merely  liquid.]  ^ 
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Had  you  saved  money — a  little  for- 
fijue — in  the  Princess's  service? — I  put 
by  700  livres. 

How  lon^  had  yon  been  accumulat- 
ing it? — Tliree  years. 

Did  you  save  any  thinfl^  out  of  the  50 
widt  per  day  which  the  Marquis  Onis- 
f  halti  gave  you  ? — By  economy  I  was 
able  to  save  a  little  money  for  my  fa^ 
mify. 

What  did  your  family  consist  of? — 
A  wife  and  two  daughters. 

How  old  are  they  ? — One  nine,  and 
the  other  between  two  and  three  years 
old. 

About  what  time  did  yon  quit  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  OBlschalti,  at 
Vienna  ? — About  two  years  ago. 

Into  whose  family  did  you  then  go  ? 
-^The  Ambassador's  of  Vienna. 

The  English  Ambassador? —  The 
Eoglifdi  Ambassador  gave  me  some- 
thing to  live  upon. 

What  was  his  name  ? — Lord  Stewart. 

Did  you  go  as  postilion,  lacquey,  or 
courier,  into  his  service  ?— Lord  Stewart 
gave  me  only  my  living. 
'  Do  you  mean  that  you  became  at- 
tached to  his  embassy  as  a  sort  of  pri- 
vate secretary,  or  what  ? — I  was  always 
at  the  embassade. 

Were  you  in  his  house  on  the  footing 
of  a  private  friend? — No,  not  as  a 
friend. 

When  did  you  first  see  his  Excel- 
lency,  the  English  Ambassador  ? — I  do 
not  remember ;  I  saw  his  secretary. 

What  was  the  secretary's  name  ? — 
Bfr.  Durin. 

Was  he  an  Englishman  or  an  Italian  ? 
— I  cannot  tell. 

In  what  language  did  he  talk  to  yon  ? 
—In  French. 

Do  yon  know  a  certain  Colonel 
Brown  ? — I  do. 

What  countryman  is  he  ? — It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  know. 

Whatlangnagc  did  he  talk  ? — French. 

Where  did  you  fint  see  him  ? — At 
Milan.       . 

Was  it  while  yon  were  in  the  service 
of  tiie  Marquis  Onischalti  ? — No. 

Whose  service  were  you  then  in  ? — 
^t  that  time  in  the  service  of  no  one  ; 
I  had  left  the  service  of  the  Marquis 
Onischalti. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  left  the 
fiimily  of  Onischalti  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  and  then  went  to  him  again  ? — 
No ;  I  Uft  Vienna,  and  went  to  Milan 
to  Colons  Brown^ 

Did  yon  go  with  him,  or  to  him  ? — 
To  Urn. 


Whom  did  you  go  witk  from  Milan 
to  Vienna? — With  my  father. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  went 
from  Milan  to  Vienna  with  the  Marquis 
Onischalti? — On  the  ISth  of  August,- 
three  years  ago. 

Do  you  me^n  in  1817  ? — Yes. 

At  .what  time  did  you  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess? — In  1817. 

In  what  month  of  tlie  year  ? — Nott 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  in  summer  or  in  winter? — In 
summer;  after  summer. 

How  long  after  you  left  her  service 
did  you  go  with  the  Onischalti  family 
to  Vienna  ? — About  five  or  six  months 
after. 

How  did  you  return  to  Milan  from 
Vienna? — I  came  to  Colonel  Brown.  . 

But  who  accompanied  you  ? — My 
father. 

It  was  here  remarked  by  a  noble 
lord  that  4  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for 
adjournment,  had  arrived. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  May  I  im- 
plore your  lordships  to  ailow  me  to 
proceed  ?  In  all  courts — I  mean  in  lUl 
courts  where  justice  is  administered-^ 
I  need  not  have  made  this  humble  re^ 
quest ;  but,  acting  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, I  entreat  your  lordships  to  beware 
how  yon  stop  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  cross-examination.  If  yon  are  so 
advised  to  think  fit  that  I  should  stop 
at  this  critical  period  of  a  critical  exa- 
mination, hard  as  it  is,  I  can  only  sub- 
mit.   (Cries  of"  Go  on,  go  on.") 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  asked 
whether  it  wonld  be  finished  to-day? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  answered  that 
he  could  certainly  finish  it ;  but  that 
there  was  this  difference  between  an 
examination  in  chief  and.  a  cross-exa- 
mination, that,  in  the  first  case,  the  in- 
structions were  written  'or  printed; 
and,  in  the  last,  one  unexpected  an- 
swer (as  had  actually  been  the  case 
to-day)  might  lead  to  half  an  hour's 
digression.    ("  Go  on,  go  on.**) 

Was  your  father  in  the  service  of 
the  Marquis  Onischalti,  at  Vienna? — 
He  was  not. 

Then  how  came  he  to  come  to  Vi- 
enna ? — He  came  to  Vienna  to  take  me. 

Who  sent  him  for  you  .'—I  cannot  tell. 

What  is  your  father  ? — Jean  Baptiste 
Majochi. 

What  is  his  bu8hie?8?#-A  carter  or 
carrier  of  nierchandise,  with,  horses. 

Does  he  carry  from  Milan  to  Vienna  ? 
is  that  the  course  he  takes  with  his 
merchandise  ? — No. 

How  did  t^Vft  eOTvw\^a^^«^^ft1«^. 
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•■t  to  pay  you*  a  visit  at  Vienna  ? — He 
cariie  to  Vienna  to  tell  me  to  come-  to 


Did  he  coma  with  his  carrier's  cart? 
—No. 

■  At  the  time  your  father  came  to  Vi^ 
enna,  were  you  in  the  service  of  the 
ambassador  ? — No. 

Were  you  living  at  the  ambassador's 
house? — No. 

Was  it  during  the  time  you  were  sup- 
ported by  the  ambassador  ? — ^No. 

In  whose  service  were  you? — The 
Marquis  OnischaUi*s. 

When  your  father  took  you  to  Milan, 
did  you  then  see  Colonel  Brown  or  Co- 
lonel Duriu? — I  saw  Colouel  Durin  at 
Yieona,  and  Colonel  Brown  afterwards 
at  Milan. 

You  had  seen  Colonel  Durin  at 
Vienna  ^hile  you  were  with  the  Mar- 
qms  Onischalti? — No,  after  my  father 
luid  come  to  fetch  me. 

What  induced  you  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Marquis  Onischalti,  whom 
you  liked  so  well,  and  go  back  with 
this  respectable  old  carter  to  Milan  ? — 
My  father  told  me  to  go  to  Milan  with 
him. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  merely  out  of  res- 
pect to  the  order  of  your  father  ? — No, 
he  told  me  that  Colonel  Brown,  at  Mi- 
lan, wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Did  you  not  humbly  represent  that 
your  bread  depended  upon  your 
place  in  the  family  of  Onischalti? — 
Yes. 

But  still  he  told  you  to  go  and  speak 
to  Colonel  Brown,  and  therefore  you 
went  to  speak  to  him  ? — Yes. 

Whenever  any  body  tells  you  to  go 
Colonel  Brown  because  he  wanted  to 
apeak  to  you,  do  you  go  directly  with 
them  ? — (Cries  of  "  onirr*  prevented 
the  witness  from  answering  this  ques- 
tion.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  submit  that 
it  is  a  perfectly  legal  question,  such  as 
is  put  in  every  court  of  justice,  and 
such  as  has  led  before  now  to  the  dis- 
covery of  conspiracies  against  the  lives 
of  individual^.  Noble  lords  and  judges 
lU'e  now  present  whom  I  have  seen  save 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-subjects  by 
•uch  questions,  and  so  put,  and  who 
eoiild  not  have  done  it  if  they  had  been 
idisturbed  by  cries  of  "  order." 

You  went  to  Colonel  Birown  directly  ? 
— ^When  my  father  told  me  so,  I  V)?nt 
to  Colonel  Brown  directly. 

And  if  your  father  were  to  ask  you 
to  speak  to  Cplonel  Black,  would  you 
jjfoalio? 


Ihe  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.-! 
submit  that  that  is  not  a  proper  quit* 
tion :  what  the  witness  would  do  under 
partirolar  circumslances  cannot  be 
asked  him.  Hypothetical  qnestiou 
arc  not  regular. 

Did  yon  ever  go  before  by  youf 
father's  desire  to  speak  to  Coronal 
Brown  or  to  any  body  else? — Never: 
before  my  fatluT  spoke  to  me,  I  never 
went  to  any  place. 

Had  you  ever  seen  Colonel  Browa 
before  you  went  to  speak  to  him  at  Mi- 
lan ? — Never. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  on  Iba 
journey  from  Vienna  to  Milan,  whea 
you  went  to  speak  to  Colon*!  Brown? 
— My  father  paid  my  ^oume^. 

Has  he  made  a  private  fortune  by 
the  lucrative  trade  of  a  carter  or  CKf 
rier? — He  has  not. 

Has  your  father  any  money  at  all  bat 
what  he  makes  from  day  to  day  by  hit 
trade? — No. 

Did  you  live  pretty  comfortably  oa 
the  road  from  Vienna  to  Milan  to  speak 
with  Colonel  Brown  ? — ^We  wanted  no« 
thing. 

You  did  not  go  in  your  father's  carL 
I  suppose;  in  what  sort  of  carriage  did 
you  go? — In  a  species  of  calash. 

M  hen  you  got  to  Milan,  did  your 
father  introduce  you  to  this  Colonel  to 
whom  you  had  come  to  speak  ? — Yes.  ■ 

Did  yen  complain  to  Colonel  Browa 
of  the  loss  you  sustained  in  giving  ap 
a  good  place  or  a  good  master  ? — Quet* 
to  non  mi  ricordo. 

Had  you  made  any  bargain  with  the 
Marquis  Omschalti  to  take  yon  back 
after  you  came  to  speak  to  Cotoael 
Brown? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  upon  your 
oath,  that  you  had  made  no  such  bar- 
gain with  th0  Marquis  Onischalti  ^— 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  his  serrlce 
again  since  the  conversation  with  Co- 
lonel Brown  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  go  back  to  the  OnUr 
chalti  family  ? — I  was  notin  his  service 
again ;  but  he  was  going  to  Honnry, 
and  he  called  to  know  if  J  would  go 

with  him. 

Did  you  go  with  him  as  a  partie-de- 
chasse,  or  did  you  go  with  him  for 
pleasure  ?— I  was  asked  by  the  Marquis 
if  I  would  go  with  him  into  Hungary 
as  his  cook  for  3  months. 

Did  you  go  with  him,  and  receive 

wages  as  a  cook  for  3  months? — ^He 

made  me  a  present :  I  had  no  wages. 

[     How  long  did  you  remain  in  "     " 
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»y? — ^Thre*  montIi<«,  or  three  months 
Md  a  half. 

Was  OmsfJiaHi  a  friend  to  the  English 
Ambassador   at    Vieuaa?'— I   do   not 

I>ld  yon  never  see  him  at  his  house  ? 
•^I  do  not  kaow. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  came  back 
from  that  trip  to  Hungary  with  the 
Marquis  Onisehalti  ? — Last  year,  aAer 
the  month  of  A«giist  or  September. 

Having  no  wages,  hew  aid  yon  saf^ 
port  yonrself  from  the  time  yon  left 
Vienna  to  the  time  you  came  and  went 
to  Hu^^ry  With  Onischalti^—The 
aaibafsmdor  gave  me  something  to 
Mve  on. 

Did  the  ambassador  give  yon  my 
tiiiBg  when  you  went  to  Milan  P-^Non 
■li  ricordo. 

Who  paid  the  cxpen«es? — I^fy  father. 

Did  yon  go  po»t,  or  how  ? — Post. 

B#th  going  and  cosMNg  back  ? — No. 

Haw  did  you  ret»m  from.  Milan  to 
Vieana  ? — By  a  pnbkic  conveyance. 

Who  paid? — i  and  niy  father. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  to  pay? — 
Colovel  Brown. 

l>td  your  father  go  hack  with  yon? 
—Yes. 

Is  yoor fkther  in  the  country  ? — He  is. 

Aim  yoor  wife  ? — ^Yes. 

And  your  smaH  ismihr  of  children  ? 

Ik  what  square  or  street  do  you  live 
im  LoDdoD^--l  caoBot  tell  the  name. 

Haw  did  yoa  come  down  here  to- 
day ?  Did  you  walk  or  come  in  a  car- 
riaae? — Op  foot. 

About  how  fhr  was  it?  Your  shoes 
are  qvite  clean  :  how  many  streets  did 
yen  pass  through? — I  cannot  tell  the 
^Hstaaee. 

How  Bwny  minutes  did  it  take  yon 
to  walk  from  your  residence,  *  yonr 
i^nae,  or  hotel,  to  this  place? — ^Ten 
fliiiiiites. 

VFho  came  witli  you? — I  do  not 
kaow :  it  was  a  gentlenan  who  came 
to  call  me. 

Do  your  father  and  wife  live  in  the 
tana  hotel  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Aod  is  nobody  else  in  the  same  hotel  ? 
.—Yet. 

Aboot  how  many  others  ^—I  do  not 
know. 

WiH  yon  swear  there  are  not  70?"— 
QiMVlo  son  mi  ricordo. 

Aae  flie^r  all  ItalHins?— I  do  not 
ftao%r:  1  never  asked. 

Ajre  ttiere  any  othef  Italians  there 
Ibeddei  vaorself,  your  venerable  pa- 
feat^  tn^yMr  «aMtM«  ]Pijfe^ 


[The  house  showing  some  symptoms 
of  disapprobation  at  this  question,  Mr. 
Brougham  repeated  it,  leaving  eot  tfie 
epithets.] 

Answer. — I  believe  so. 

Have  yoH  any  doubt  of  there  behi9 
any  other  Italians  t>esides  yoursail' 
there  ? — There  are  other  Italians. 

Are  there  many  waiters  in  this  in»^ 
— I  do  net  know  the  nnanber. 

Do  you  know  the  sign  or  nanse  of  tht 
hotel  ? — I  do  ngt. 

TheSOLIClTOR-GENERALcoitt* 
plained  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  aa* 
sumed  that  the  witness  lived  at  an  iaa, 
and  founded  his  question  on  that  tm* 
sumption. 

Is  it  an  inn  ia  which  yoa  lodge  ^-^t 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  inn. 

Is  there  s^  sign  above  the  door?—- 
I  never  nMuie  the  observation. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  bill  bronght 
you  to  pay  ? — No  (with  emphasis.) 

Have  yon  ever  paid  any  bill?-^Ne; 
but  I  have  to  pay. 

Are  you  to  pay,  yourself,  for  yoaf 
entertainment  at  tliis  inn  ? — I  have  mU. 
been  asked,  and  I  do  not  know  wbetiMt 
I  have  to  pay. 

But  are  you  to  pay  for  your  own 
keep  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Were  you  ever  in  such  a  place  before^ 
where  you  did  not  know  whethwr  yo« 
were  to  pay  for  your  own  keep  oc 
not? 

Lord  FALMOUTH,  from  the  fA- 
lery,  asked  whether  the  cross- examiB»> 
tion  was  nearly  concluded  ?  (Cries  of 
^'  go  on.")  Supposing  that  the  busiaeas 
wouki  close  to  day  at  4  o'clock,  he  had 
made  a  private  engagement  accordiag^ 
fyy  though  he  was  quite  ready  to  sit  tM 
6  or  7  o  clock,  if  necessary. 

Lord  DONOUGHMORE  thoaght 
that  the  rule,  if  made,  ought  to  be  a«^ 
hered  to.  Nobody  could  tell  whether 
the  cross-examiaaiioa  migirt  not  last  % 
hours  more.  He  thought  that  the  wit- 
ness deserved  protection,  and  thatsome 
part  of  the  cross-examination  might 
have  been  spared.  He  moved  an  ad- 
joornment. 

Earl  GREY  had  seen  nothing  in  tiie 
disposition  of  the  house  not  to  give 
protection  to  the  witness.  Very  par- 
ticular questions  to  elicit  the  truth  had^ 
been  put,  and  he  thoaght  that  no  rule 
coaM  be  more  injurious  than  one  which 
forced  the  hoHse  to  separate  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  by  which  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice might  he  defeated.  If  a  rule  wev« 
made,  he  hoped  v\  >NO\i\d  \^  awX  ^  ~ 
to5>o-'6l«€k. 
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Lord  FALMOUTH  added,  that  he 
liad  not  interposed  till  half-past  4. 

TheLORDCHANCELLOR  was  in 
fJEiTour  of  adhering  to  the  rule.  He 
had  not  entered  the  hou^e  this  morn- 
ing till  5  minutes  past  10,  in  conse- 
quence of  consul tin^c  witli  the  judges 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and  their 
&rther  deliberation  had  been  post{>o- 
ned  until  after  the  adjournmont  to-day. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  what  ques- 
tions mi^ht  turn  out  to  be  material  or 
immaterial.  Adjournin<;  at  o  o'clock 
"would  gain  6  hours  In  the  week,  and 
that  he  considered  a  very  material  ac- 
quisition. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  did  not 
object  to  5  oVlock  being  fixed  in  future 
as  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

The  house  adjourned  at  a  qiiarter 
before  5  o'clock,  with  tlie  understand- 
ing that  in  futnre  they  were  to  sit  till  d. 

WEDNESDAY,  August  25th. 
The  Earl  of  DARLINGTON  rose 
immediately  after  prayers.  Before 
tlieir  lordships  proceeded  with  the  exa- 
mination of  the  witnesses,  he  wished  to 
call  their  attention  to  a  subject  con- 
nected with  the  important  business 
before  them.  In  order  to  assist  them 
in  accomplishing  the  object  they  all  had 
in  view,  which  was  the  doing  of  ample 

i'nstice,  it  was  necessary  they  should 
lave  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
jodgment  on  the  evidence.  It  was 
therefore  desirable  that  their  lordships 
should  have  before  them  printed  copies 
of  the  evidence  taken  from  day  to  day. 
However  difficult  it  might  be  to  obtain 
this  evidence,  he  thought  it  indispen- 
sable; for  it  might  be  necessary  for 
their  lordships  to  ask  questions  on 
matiy  points,  and  he  believed  few  pos- 
sessed memories  capable  of  retaining 
the  great  mass  of  evidence  detailed  be- 
fore them  for  a  length  of  time.  For 
his  part,  be  declared  that  he  felt  him- 
self totally  unable  to  keep  the  evidence 
in  his  mind  so  as  to  avail  himself,  after 
a  considerable  period,  of  it  by  recol- 
lection. The  evidence  given  by  the 
,  witness  in.  support  of  the  bill,  6n  the 
first  day,  had  made,  he  confessed,  a 
iFery  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  but 
the  cross-examination  which  took  place 
j-esterday  had,  on  the  contrary,  tended 
very  much  to  diminish  that  impression, 
f  Here  was  a  loud  cry  of  order !  order ! 
from  part  of  the  house.]  He  wished 
their  lordships  to  understand  that  he 
m^de  this  observation  by  way  of  illus- 
tratioDj  to  show  the  necessity  of  vheir 


having  the  evidence  printed  from  day 
to  day,  and  laid  before  them.  After 
the  counsel  on  each  side  had  examined 
a  witness,  certain  noble  lords  might 
wish  still  further  to  complete  that  en- 
mination  by  questions  of  their  ow& 
This  could  not  be  well  done,  unless  they 
had  before  them,  every  morning 
the  evidence  of  the  preceding  day. 
It  would  probably  be  stated,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  the  evi> 
deuce  printed  in  this  way :  bnt  this 
objection,  he  thought,  conld  scarcely 
be  made,  when  their  lordships  •  saw 
what  was  done  by  the  newspapers. 
Very  much  to  his  astonishment,  lie 
had  seen  both  yesterday  and  to-day  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  preceding 
day  published  at  length.  He  conld  not 
be  certain  that  the  evidence  was  always 
thus  given  without  the  alteration  ora 
single  word ;  and  it  might  be  said  that 
their  lordships  ought  to  have  a  vonched 
copy :  but  as  so  moch  was  done  in  the 
newspapers,  he  thought  there  conld  h€ 
no  difficulty  in  getting  it  detailed  in 
the  same  manner  for  the  nse  of  the 
house.  He  wonld  therefore  moYe^  that 
minutes  of  the  evidence  be  printed  for 
their  lordships  from  day  to  day. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  siig- 
gested  the  propriety  of  their  lordshipB 
having  before  them  plans  of  the  places 
alluded  to  in  the  evidence.  It  would 
facilitate  the  investigation  very  msch 
if  the  different  parties  would  agree  on 
a  plan  ;  or,  if  that  could  not  t^  doM, 
each  might  give  in  a  plan. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  a  few  wolds. 
and,  as  we  understood,  approved  ei 
each  party  giving  in  a  plan. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  saidy 
that,  however  desirable  it  wonld  be 
for  their  lordships  to  haveon  tlie  tabte^ 
every  morning,  printed  copies  of  |he 
proceedings  of  the  preceding  day,  it 
would  be  necessary,  before  their  lord- 
ships came  to  any  resolution  on  the 
subject,  to  consider  what  steps  mmt 
be  taken  for  accomplishing  such  a  paf- 
pose.  Unless  they  departed  from  tkeir 
rule,  that  whatever  was  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  house  mnst  be  held  to  be 
correct  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
clerks,  he  did  not  see  how  the  printing 
could  take  place.  With  respect  to  the 
publications  to  which  the  noble  lord 
had  referred,  it  was  easy  to  anderelaiid 
how  persons  who  might  obtain  adous- 
sion  there  could,  by  retiring  eveij 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  ev^ry  half-hoor, 
in  succession,  be  enabled  to  {rive  aa 
^vxccowul  qC  IVie  yioceedings.    But  H 
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4it  method  were  taken  for  Ihe  bouse, 
Jfcc  ibort-hand  notes  of  the  reporters 
toiat  be  compared  with  the  notes  of 
the  clerk,  and  the  copy  autlienticfttcd 
lij  him  as  correct.  After  all  tlie  ex- 
petiencc  he  had  had  in  matters  of  this 
■tad,  be  doubted  whether  anj  utility 
■rhich  might  be  obtained  from  having 
the  minutes  printed  from  day""  '-" 
would  be  a  campensation  for  t 
partnrG  from  their  lordships'  mi 

The  EARL  of  LIVERPOOL  agreed 
wilb  the  Lord  Cfaanceilor,  tliat  the 
MiTaiitBge  of  receiving  minutes 
Icnce  daily  would  not  be  equal 
of-tfie  certainty  of  having  it  accurately 

Tha  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said 
tkkt  the  form  of  aathenticating  the 
vofj  at  the  Parliameat-ofiice  might 
1m  diipcni^  with*. 

The  Eari  of  DARLINGTON  then 
wittdrew  bis  motion. 
,  The  If  onse  being  called  over  Coun- 
■el  were  intTodoced. 
CROSS  EXAMINATION  OF  THE- 
ODORE HAJOCHI  (Continued.) 

Do  yon  recollect  a  German  Btiron 
Tliilinx  the  Qaeen  at  Kaptes? — Nou 
ai  ric«rdo. 

Do  yo«  recollect  a  German  Baron 
TUting  the  Queen  at  Genoa  wl 
waa  on  ber  way  f  roni  Naplei  to  Milan  i 
— ^m  mi  Ticordo. 

IHd  mjr  German  Baron  visit  the 
PliMciu  at  Vina  Villani,  at  aoy  time 
riaiins  her  residence  there  P~I  recol- 
iMt  a  Baron  came,  but  1  tbonght  he 
ma  a  Rnuian. 

Doyon  recollect  whether  he  was  the 
MUe  penoD  spoken  of  yesterday  ?  No. 

Was  hii  name  Omteda  or  Ompleda, 
•r  Mmething  like  thatf — Qnestu  non 
■ilrlcnrda. 

Was  it  RampdorP— Non  mi  ricordo 

Do  jan  (ecollect  Ibis  Baron,  by 
lAaterer  name  be  might  be  called, 
■iMping  more  than  once  at  Villa  Vil- 
lani?— Once  I  remember,  not  mure. 

Had  he  not  a  servant  who  used  to 
Utc  with  the  other  servants  of  Ihe 
konse^ — I  recollect  that  he  hadaser- 
vast;  but  whethei'  he  lived  with  tlie 
•tfaer  serTBiits  or  not,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Was  there  not  ■  room  called  the  Ba- 
ntfi,  givinfi  it  his  extravagant  name, 
lAatever  that  was?-^uc9to  non  mi 

Do  yon  recollect  a  tbiinder-.stoTm 
oecarrW  on  the  take  at  Couio,  by 
VU(!ti  the  company 


tflMVtOJII 


You  hate  said  that  in  the  hoBie  at 
Naples  all  the  rest  of  the  family  ex- 
cept Bergami,  slept  in  another  part  of 
the  bouse  tha»  that  in  ^ich  tha  Prin- 
cess slept? — Non  mi  ricordv  whether 
Ihe   other  part  of   the  t^mily  lived 

Do  you  now  mean  to  tay  that  the 
rest  ot  the  family,  Bergami  excepted, 
did  not' sleep  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
house  from  the  PrlDces9?.~I  remem- 
ber the  position  of  the  fieds  of  her 
Royal  Highness  and  Bergami,  bat  not 
the  rest  uf  the  family. 

Tlien  you  do  not  recollect,  and  wJU 
not  now  swear,  that  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily did  sleep  apart  from,  the  PriuceM.? 
— Qnesto  non  mi  ricordo.  I  remember 
well  where  Bergaiai  and  her  Royal 
Highness  slept,  but  as  to.  Ihe  rest  of 
the  family  1  ilenol  remember. 

'    "'  ;r  you  gave  the  day  be- 


not  distant  Irsta 
tlioseofthe  Princess  and  Bergami,  did 
you  or  did  yon  not  say  that  they  were 
separate  and  at  a  distaneeP — The  wit- 
ness hesilated,  and  when  tiie  qaeetiOM 
had  been  repeated  to  him  several 
times,  he  said  he  remembered  only 
the  position  of  the  beds  of  ber  Royu 
Highness  and  Bergami. 

Wat  not  this  question  put  to  yon  tlte 
day  before  yesterday — nid  the  other 
part  of  tlie  Princess's  family  sleep  lb 
the  same  part  of  the  house  at  Naples 
that  she  and  Bergami  slept  in,  or  at  a 
distance  P^It  is  true,  that  question  «rai 

Did  yon  not  answer  that  qnestim 
by  saying  they  were  separated? — I 
said  they  were  separated,  but  I  meaat 
they  were  so  situated  at  not  to  comnui- 
nicate  together. 

Did  you  mean  thereby  that  there 
was  no  way  for  a  person  to  pass  front 
the  room  ofherRoyal  Highness  to  the 
rooms  of  the  rest  of  her  suite,  without 
going  through  Bergami's  f 

This  question  was  followed  by  some 
disr.nsston  between  the  Counsel. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said 
the  first  answer  given  by  witness  was, 
that  (be  rooms  were  separate. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  knew  that  per- 
fei'tly  well,  and  be  had  no  stated  tt. 
His  learned  friend  seemed  to  trintnph 
in  a  mare's  nest  which  he  thongbt  be 
luid  found. 

After  some  further  obseivationt,  ia 
the  couue  at  vMvJo.  Wt.  '^loa^^wt^ 
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tilt  MMwer  ivbicli  iiad  been  ;^ven 

Tk«»  lord'  chancellor  said 
thmt  tike  proper  ivay  was  not  to  tell  the 
vitniBM  m/hit  answer  liad  1>eeD  given, 
hmt  to  j^iit  ft  question  upon  it. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  had  pat 
ibe  question  in  that  way.  He  had 
.•tafeed  that  the  word  interpreted  was 
^  separated  ;**  bat  he  had  jive  or  six 
witnesses  wh<Mii  be  conid  call,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  prove  that  Majoclii  did  not 
my  ^'  f^jmmtw,**  but  '*  lonUtno,'*  which 
means  at  a  distance.  He  was,  however, 
.[perfectly  satisfied  to  take  '^  Meparato," 

The  bOL1CXTOR>6£N£KAL  ob- 
'  iecied  to  this  course,  ,as  an  interpreter 
Bad  been  8 worn, and  given  his  interpre- 
tation .  I  f  his  learned  friend  had  wished 
to  take  any  objection  to  the  translation 
he  apprehended  he  was  bound  to  do 
so  at  the  time,  and  before  that  transla- 
tion was  recorded.  His  learned  friend 
/was  not  warranted  in  making  it  the 
aybicet  of  ebservation  now. 

Lord  REDfiSDALE  thought  tliat 
tome  diti^culty  arose  from  the  inter- 

Sreler  finding  it  necessary  to  rt^peat 
[r.  Brougliani^s  qnestions  in  various 
ways  to  the  witness,  and  suggested 
that  the  question,  as  taken  down  by 
the  short-hand  writer,  should  be  read 
to  the  witness,  and  tliat  the  interpreter 
should  then  translate  his  answer  lite- 
rally. 

Here  Mr.  GURNEY  read  from  his 
Botes  the  question  put  the  day  before 
yesterday,  respecting  the  situation  of 
the  bed-rooms  at  Naples. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— Do  you  mean 
to  repeat  that  tliere  was  no  way  of 
going  from  the  Princess's  room  to  the 
fooms  of  the  rest  of  iiie  suite,  except 
through  Bergami's  ? — What  I  remem- 
ber is,  that  there  was  a  way  to  Berga^ 
flii's  room :  I  have  seen  no  other  pas- 
sage. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was 
■et  any  other  way  of  going  from  her 
Koyal  Highness's  apartment  to  the 
rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  family  ? — I 
have  seen  no  other  passage. 

No  other  passage  than  what? — I  have 
■ot  seen  any  other  pas»ugc  except  that 
which  went  to  Bcrgami's  room. 

Do  you  know  where  the  rest  of  the 
laniiy  slept  P — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  rooms  of 
Jeronimus,  William  Austin,  and  Dr. 
Holland,  were  not  close  to  that  of  her 
Boyal  Highness  ^-^Questo  non  mi  ri- 


When  you  went  from  YieMB  to 
Milan  with  yoar  father,  where  4id.gFea 
Iodide  at  Milan  ? — At  home :  at  toyewa 
house. 

How  did  you  support  yoareelff-^ 
On  my  own  money. 

How  lon^  did  your  money  laat?^ 
Non  mi  licordo. 

Did  any  body  give  yon  moMty^ 
Questo  non  mi  ricordo.    - 

Did  any  body  give  yon  money  at 
Milan?— When  I  left  Vienna  I  receiv- 
ed money ;  at  Milan  none :  for  I  Mat 
speak  clear* 

Did  any  body  give  yea  money  at 
Milan? — Ricordo  ai  no,  wan  tbewi^ 
ncss's  answer. 

MR.  BROUGHAM  said,  that,  u 
fairness  to  the  witness,  Uib  annvtr 
must  not  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  Ui 
non  mi  ricordo ;  it  tneant,  literally,  I 
recollect  not — by  which  he  mcanC  to 
say  that  nobody  did.give  him  aHMwy  it 
Milan. 

How  long  did  you  remaur  at  BCihui? 
— I  do  not  recollect  precisely ;  be- 
tween 18  and  20  days. 

When  yon  returned  to  Tienna,  did 
you  not  pay  tlie  Vetturino  younelf?— 
Yes,  I  did  pay  him  myself. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Tiennt? 
— Colonel  Brown. 

Wlio  gave  you  money  at  Vienna  to 
go  to  Milan  ? — My  father  paid  for  nj 
journey.  Any  thing  I  do  not  ir^coHect 
but  that  my  rather  paid  for  me. 

Who  gave  you  money  before  yon  act 
out  for  Milan  ? 

The  SOLICITOR.  GENERAL  oh- 
jected  to  this  question.  Hi9  leariied 
friend  as;sumed  that  some  penoa  liid 
given  the  witness  money. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  observed,  tliat 
it  appeared  from  his  former  examiiia- 
tion,  he  had  received  money,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  notes. 

Mr.  GURNEY  read  the  qnestUny 
and  answers,  in  which  it  w^K  adndtted 
by  the  witness  that  he  had  receiTtd 
money  at  Vienna.  ' 

W^ho  gave  you  the  money  at  Vlewt 
when  you  left  that  city  for  Milan  ^- 
For  the  journey  my  father  paid.  No- 
body gave  me  money.  My  father  |»id, 
and  I  remen^ber  no  one  gate  ne 
money. 

At  Milan  did  nobody  give  you  nw« 
ney  ? — ^Nobody  gave  me  money  when  I 
arrived  at  Milan. 

While  you  remained  at  Milan  dU 
nobody  give  you  money?— Ricordo dl 
no,— 4ni  ricordo  che  Bon|--aoa  aol 
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piuno quest/  nonmiricordo,  Ircniem-> 
ber  that  there  did  not.  I  don't  know. 
— Rather  no  than  yes. — I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERRYsaid  that 
it  was  most  essential  tliat  the  house 
should  understand  what  the  meaning  of 
ricardo  di  no  was ;  whether  it  was  that 
the  witncss^id  not  remember  a  certain 
event,  or  that  he  remembered  that  no 
such  thing  occnrred. 

Lord  LONGFORD  begged  that  the 
last  answer  given  by  tlie  witness  should 
be  repeated  to  him  by  the  interpreter, 
irom  the  short  hand  writer's  notes. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN 
thoufi^ht  the  better  course  would  be 
for  their  lordships  to  leave  the  ques- 
tions as  they  stood  upon  the  cross-exa- 
mination; and  afterwards  when  The 
regular  time  came  for  their  scrutiny,  to 
put  such  questions  as  they  pleased. 

The  LdRD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
the  usnal  practice  was,  for  the  counsel 
in  support  of  a  measure  to  examine 
first,  then  the  counsel  at  the  other  side 
to  cross-examine :  the  former  again  to 
re-examine,  and  nnally  their  lordships. 

Lord  LONGFORD  explained  that 
the  only  reason  he  wished  the  answer 
remd  to  the  witness  was,  to  apprize  him 
of  what  he  had  stated,  and  see  whether 
he  understood  his  expression  accurate- 
ly. The  witness  was,  of  course,  the 
only  person  present  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  particulars  of  whatever  discus- 
sion took  place  amons;  their  lordships 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  stated,  that  he 
and  the  learned  counsel  who  acted  with 
him  were  most  anxious  to  attend  scru- 

E piously  to  the  rules  and  practice  as 
lid  down  and  acted  upon  in  courts  of 
law.  These  rules  and  practices  had 
been  with  hb  usual  accuracy  laid 
down  by  the  Lord- Chancellor :  and  he 
hopcdhemiffhtbe  permitted  to  implore 
tbeir  lordships  to  suffer  the  expressions 
used  by  the  witness  to  stand  as  they 
were  disclosed  upon  the  cross-exami- 
nation. When  the  counsel  at  both 
sides  were  done,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
op^n  to  them  to  elicit  any  explanation 
f  bey  thought  proper. 
rCries  of*'  Go  on."] 
The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— Mr. 
fcroni^ham  proceed  with  yonr  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— My  lords,  I 
luiye  done  with.tlie  witness.  I  have 
no  farther  qneiitions  to  ask  him.    In  a 
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common  case  I  should  certainly  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this  examination.  In  this 
case  I  have  certainly  no  reason  to  ask 
him  a  single  question  further. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  then 
commenced  the  re-examination  of  the 
witnrss. 

Will  you  ask  the  witness  whether  his 
father  conducted  him  from  Germany 
to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exa- 
mined touching  the  affairs  of  the 
Queen  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  object  to 
that  modo  of  putting  the  question. 
Why  not  ask  him  what  brought  him  to 
Milan  P 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Did  yonr  father  tell  you,  on  the  way 
from  Germany  to  Milan,  the  object  of 
your  journey? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  other  business  at  Mi* 
Ian  but  that  which  he  mentioned  to 
you  ? — No. 

After  being  at  Milan  from  Germany, 
where  did  you  go  ? — To  Vienna. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  before 
you  undertook  yonr  nrst  journey  to 
Milan  ? — I  did  before  I  set  out. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  receive 
that  money  ? — To  travel. 

(Several  lords  here  said, "  His  words 
are  to  journey." — The  interpreter  ob- 
served, "  To  journey  or  to  travel.") 

Did  you  receive  any  other  money 
before  tliat  for  your  journey  ? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

What  do  you  mean  now,  when  you 
say  non  mi  ricordo  ? — I  don't  remember. 
(This  question  was  put  by  the  desire  of 
several  nobie  lords.) 

When  I  say  non  mi  ricordo,  now  I 
mean  I  have  it  not  in  my  head  to  have 
received  such  money,  for  if  I  had,  I 
could  say  "  Yes/*  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect it  now. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  suggested  that 
the  interpreters  should  correct  each 
other. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
that  the  interpreter  for  the  Queen 
ought  to  be  apprized  te  correct  the 
translation  of  the  other  interpreter. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— Let 
her  Majesty's  interpreter,  whenever  he 
differs  respecting  the  translation  of  an 
answer  given  by  the  witness,  state  that 
difference  at  the  time,  and  before  the 
answer  is  admitted. 

The  S()LICITOR-GENERAL.— 
The  witness  has  told  us  that  he  was  at 
Vienna,  after  being  at  Milan.  Whtf 
sent  him  tkcte^ — Co\o\uA'^tQ'«\x» 
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Who  sent  you  to  London? — I  cannot 
say,  for  a  person  came  to  tell  me  I  was 
to  come  here ;  and  I  came. 

Did  that  person  come  with  yon? — 
That  person  brought  me  to  London. 

After  yon  arrived  here,  were  yon 
sent  any  where  else? — Yes,  over  ta 
Holland. 

Did  that  tame  person  accompany 
yon  to  Holland  ?>—YeSy  I  went  over 
with  him. 

Did  you  remain  in  Holland  with  the 
other  witnesses? — I  did. 

At  this  time,  half-past  11  o'clock, 
her  Majesty  attended  by  Lady  Ann 
Hamilton,  entered  the  house,  and  took 
her  usual  seat  in  front  of  the  bar.  The 
peers  rose  from  their  seats  as  her 
Majesty  approached  hers,  and  tlic 
Queen  made  her  obeisance  in  return 
for  this  mark  of  respect.  Her  Majesty 
looked  remarkably  well,  and  surveyed 
the  witness  with  a'ttcntlon. 
.  Mr.  BROUGHAM  submitted  to  his 
learned  friend  whether  any  thing  in 
his  cross-examination  justified  this 
elose  re-examination  respecting  where 
the  witness  was  in  Holland,  how  he 
came  from  thence  to  England,  and 
who  accompanied  liim. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  re- 
peated, that  the  object  of  his  learned 
friends  cross-examination  was  with 
tiie  palpable  viiew  of  discrediting  the 
eonduct  of  the^  witness.  He  thought 
iie  had,  therefore »  a  right  to  examine 
the  witness  so  as  to  plare  his  conduct 
in  a  clear  point  of  view.  He  was  jus- 
tified- in  taking  this  course,  both  ou 
the  rul^s  of  law  and  of  common  sense, 
■Qd  had  a  right  to  follow  the  witness 
Un  hilt  jou rules  backwards  and  for- 
wards up  to  the  moment  he  found  him 
here. 

The   LORD-CHANCELLOR  was 
of  opinion  the  Solicitor-Gt-neral  had  a 
-  right  to  pursue  his  rc-exaniination. 

Mr.  BK0UGHA:VJ  said,  that  he 
■  had  objected  more  on  account  ot'  re- 
gularity than  upon  any  importance 
wlilch  he  attached  to  the  mode  of  re- 
examination about  to  be  pursued  by 
his  learned  friend.  He  a^ain  said  he 
had  not  put  a  single  question  to  tbis 
witness  respecting  his  journies,  save 
the  journey  from  Vienna  to  Milan  and 
back  again.  He  had  said  not  one 
word  about  his  going  to  or  coming 
from  Holland.  He  certainly  hafi  ex- 
amined him  touching  what  happened 

in  London.  If  it  were  in  this  way  open 
to  a  counsel^  merely  because  one  ques- 


tion was  asked  respecting  a  part  oft 
witness's  journey,  to  go  throngh  tin 
whole  of  that  journey  in  a  re-exani- 
nation,  then  there  would  be  no  end  to 
a  waste  of  time — the  whole  of  a  wit* 
ness'g  birth^  parentage,  and  charac- 
ter. 

After  a  few  words  fVom  the  Eari  of 
LIVERPOOL,  which  w^rc  not  dis- 
tinctly  heard  below  the  bar. 

The  LORD.CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  whatever  difference  there  might ' 
or  might  not  beonthemles  of  evidence 
in  the  courts  below,  or  the  forms  of 
parliamentary  proceedings,  certainly 
the  person  wlio  had  the  honour  of  now 
addressing  their  lordships  was  ttroni^ 
influenced  by  his  judgment  to  say,  tut 
the  nearer  their  lordships  followed  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  courts  below,  the 
better.  When  he  conjured  them,  there- 
fore, to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  covtt 
below,  he  was  ready  apon  his  aoleBia 
honour  to  give  his  opinion — an  opinion 
which,  he  believed,  had  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  indgcs  near  him— Aat  this 
incpiiry  of  the  Solicitor-Genenl  ought 
to  go  on. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  re- 
sumed.— Did  you  return  with  the  same 
persons  with  whom  you  went  out  to 
Holland  r— No. 

How  then  ?->Some  of  those  I  went 
out  with  remained  in  Holland.  They 
did  not  all  come  back  with  roe. 

Did  yon  come  in  a  vessel  up  to  LoB« 
donr — -Yes. 

Did  you  land  with  the  same  person 
who  carried  yon  out  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  tbis  place  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  remain  in  that  same  place 
until  you  were  brought  where  yon  now 
stand  ? — Y'es. 

Do  the  other  witnesses  remain  ia 
that  place,  and  dine  together? — Yes. 

On  board  the  polacre,  when  the  tent 
was  raised,  were  the  females  Brnnet 
and  Dumont  on  board  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo.    (I  don't  remember.) 

Do  yon  know  the  females  I  allude 
to  ?— Yes. 

Do  yon  know  Dumont? — Yes. 

Was  she  in  that  voyage? — Yes. 

Did  you  ?ee  her  from  time  to  time  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  the  sleeping-place  of  the  women 
below  the  'deck  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question,  and  said  it  would  be  more 
regular  to-  ask  where  the  sleeping- 
place  of  the  females  was. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.- 
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iV'as  the  sleeping-place  of  the  females 
9boye  or  below  deck? 

The  LORD.  CHANCELLOR.— It 
'«r«ald  be  extremely  desirable  if  gen- 
tlemen at  both  sides  would  put  tlieir 
questions  more  in  tiie  form  of  Interro- 
gatories than  otherwise. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  was  al- 
ways anxious  to  shape  his  questions  in 
that  form ;  it  was  evident  that  he  could 
not  always  do  so  in  a  cross-examma- 
tioo. 

The  SOLICITOR  ^GENERAL,— 
ITas  Mademoiselle  Brunet  there  with 
you  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage?— 
Yes. 

You  have  told  ns  of  a  corridor  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  after  your  return  from  the 
Grecian  voyage,  next  ^e  Princess's 
apartment ;  .was  the  doer  at  the  end  of 
tnat  apartment? — ^Yes. 

When  that  door  was  shut,  was  there 
any  other  way  of  going  to  the  Prin- 
ceM  apartment? 

The  witness  not  appearing  at  first  to 
comprehend  the  question,  it  was  re- 
peated tb  him  in  this  form : — 

When  that  door  was  shut,  did  it  pre- 
vent any  body  going  from  the  bed-room 
of  Bergami  to  tliat  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness?— When  that  door  was  shut,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollept,  there  was  ano- 
ther passage  from  Bergami's  room  to 
that  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

With  respect  to  the  bed-room  occ|i<- 
pied  by  Bergami  at  Naples,  he  has  told 
ns  there  was  a  cabinet  in  which  he 
alept  himself.  Was  there  any  door 
opening  between  Bergami's  and  the 
Queen?  apartments,  except  that  in  the 
cabinet? — There  was  another  door 
communicating  with  the  cabinet. 

The  witness  then  further  explained 
—that  as  yon  enter  the  room  of  Ber- 
gami yon  turn  round  on  your  left  first, 
and  then  cross  the  room  in  which  her 
Royal  Highness  dined ;  on  the  left  of 
that  there  was  a  doior  to  Bergami's 
apartment. 

Was  it  near  the  dining-room  in  which 
iBbt  Princess  and  her  suite  dined? — 
Yes,  there  was  a  small  door  there. 

How  longdid  you  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess? — Three  years. 

Were  you  dismissed  her  Royal  High- 
ae^s's  service,  or  did  you  go  al^ay  of 
your  own  accord? — I  first  asked  for 
mv  dismission  at  Rome;  then  I  ap- 
plied to  Bergami  twice  for  it  at  Pcsaro.. 
Bergami  did  not  grant  it  to  me  until 
the  second  time. 

When  you  IcA  the  Princess's  service, 


did  you  receive  any  form  of  discliarge^ 
or  certificate  of  good  conduct,  from 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — ^Yes;  I  have  it : 
not  in  her  Royal  Highnesses  hand-writ- 
ing, but  with  her  seal.  Schiavini  wroti 
the  paper. 

Have  you  it  about  you  ?— Yes  i  hera 
it  is. 

The  witness  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  took  out  some  papers,  and 
opened  one,  which  was  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper;  a  small 
red  seal  was  attached  to  it.  He  then 
repeated  *'  here  it  is,"  holding  it  up  at 
arms'  length,  and  moving  it  round  so 
as  to  exhibit  it  to  the  whole  house. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  was 
in  the  act  of  handing  the  paper  to  the 
interpreter,  whom  he  desired  to  trans- 
late it,  when 

The  Miarquis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
rose,  and  said,  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  their  lordships  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  evidence 
already  given,  with  accuracy,  unless 
they  were  furnished  by  the  counsel  at 
both  sides  with  some  plan  or  plans  of 
the  apartments  to  which  the  evidence 
referred.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 
The  better  way  would  be  for  the  coun- 
sel at  eaph  side  to  agree  upon  one  plan 
for  the  information  of  your  lordships. 
And  if  they  do  concur  in  deliverin|f  in 
such  a  plan,  let  it  have  no  denomma* 
tion  of  rooms ;  but  let  the  apartments 
be  marked  1,  2,  3,  or  4:  let  there  be 
no  other  exhibition  of  particular  de- 
scription except  what  is  furnished  by 
evidence.  The  plan  should  be  pro> 
duced  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Eftrl  of  LIVERPOOL  thought 
the  sooner  it  was  produced  the  better. 
The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said 
that  he  had  a  plan  of  the  principal 
rooms  ready,  but  it  was  open  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  exhibition  as  to  the 
description  of  the  apartments.  One, 
merely  numerically  described,  could 
however  be  put  in  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, which  he  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  be  found  properly  accn* 

l*3.tG 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  he  felt 
great  difficulty  indeed  in  acceding  to 
the  production  of  a  plan  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceeding.  When  tlieir  lord- 
ships recollected  that  these  plans  must 
necessarily  embirace  descriptions  of 
ships,  palaces,  houses,  inns,  and  other 
places,  in  so  many  countries  and  parts 
of  Europe,  tliey  must  at  once  be  struck 
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trith  the  difficulty  of  rompHance.  The 
plans,  even  with   the    numerical  ar- 
tan^ement,  might  lead  to  serious  in- 
justice.   He  must,  indeed,  be  an  un- 
common framer  of  a  plan,  who  couid 
■o  arrange  it  as  that  it  would  not  at 
once  fumihh  the  witnesses  with  the  re- 
lative position  of  all  the  rooms  they 
liad  to  describe,  and  at  once  enable 
them  to  reconcile  their  evidence  to  tlie 
actual  description.    He  begged  to  ap- 
priie  their  lordships  that  he  meant  to 
regulate  his  evidence  principally,  or 
at  least  a  great  deal,  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  houses  given  by  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  other  side.    Now,  how 
could  he  do  this  with  effect,  if  he  were 
obliged  now,  at  the  outset,  to  produce 
a  full  plan?    The  publication  of  the 
evidence,  morning  after  morning,  was 
not  calculated  to  promote  the  justice 
of  the  case ;  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  so  many  of  the  witnesses  beiu^  fo- 
reigners, the  language  of  that  publica- 
tion was  not  understood  by  them,  and 
consequently  full  information  of  what 
was  passing  was  not  received  in  such 
a  quarter.    But  much  more  informa- 
tion would  be  given  by  a  plan.    Any 
man,  whether  he  understood  English 
or  not,  if  he  had  eyes,  must  under- 
stand a  plan.    Wliilc  the  publication 
vrent  on,  and  the  language  was  not  un- 
derstood, the  witnesses  were  nothing 
the  wiser,  but  a  plan  at  once  put  them 
In  possession  of  all.    There  was  an 
end  at  once  then  to  **  non  mi  ricordo," 
(a  laugh) ;   that  vanished  at  once,  and 
the  tutelary  saint  of  the  plan  settled 
everything.    If  the  plan  were  indeed 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  evidence  as  already 
given  before  their  lordships,  then  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement ;    but  he  could  never  con- 
sent to  the  universal  circulation    of 
such  a  plan  as  that  called  for  in  the 
present  stage  of  their  proceedings. 

The  LOKD-CHANCFXLOR.— No 
plan  can  be  delivered  'in  until  it  is 
proved  to  be  accurately  correct.  Their 
lordsliips  had  a  right  to  the  production 
of  such  evidence  as  they  may  require 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  cases.  The 
better  way  would  certainly  be  for  the 
counsel  at  both  sides  to  agree  to  a 
plan.  If  this  convenience  cannot  be 
accomplished,  then  the  Splicitor^Ge- 
neral  can  put  in  his  plan  and  prove  its 
accuracy.  That  some  correct  plan 
should  be  produced  is,  I  think,  actually 
necessary  at  boUi  sides  for  the  justice 
pf  the  case. 


The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  pre 
mised  to  produce  one  to-morrow  no*  ■• 
ing,  and  was  then  proceeding  to  ciQ 
upon  the  interpreter  to  translate  tlie 
paper  which  the  witness  displayed  in 
his  hand,  when 

Mr.  BUOL  GHAM  again  interposed 
and  said,  that  he  saw  no  reason  whT 
this  paper  should  be  produced  in  evi- 
dence. He  had  never  said  that  the 
witness  was  dismissed  from  the  Prii- 
cess.  He  had  never  impeached  hli 
competency  to  fill  his  place  as  a  ie^ 
vant.  He  was  indeed  ready  to  admit 
that  he  whs  kept  because  he  was  foaad 
I  to  be  a  good  travelling  servant.  Let 
him  have  this  character  up  tothelatcrt 
moment  he  was  in  the  I'rincess  s  ser* 
▼ice. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  wn 
of  opinion,  that  so  far  from  bis  leaned 
friend  having  made  any  such  admissioa 
before,  the  whole  object  of  his  cross- 
examination  had  been  to  .cast  inpiita* 
tiou  upon  the  witness's  charaictcr  as  a 
servant.  Did  he  nut  benn  by  im- 
peaching the  manner  in  which  be  left 
the  service  of  General  Pino,  abeat 
some  horse?  Did  he  not  afterwards 
attempt  to  stigmatize  him  as  one  of  a 
gang  of  some  persons  who  had  clan- 
destinely got  into  the  house?  And 
did  he  not  afterwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  unfavorable  impression 
against  him,  attempt  to  shew  that  he 
had  applied  for  permission  to  return  to 
his  place,  but  was  not  admitted?.  In- 
dependent of  these  three  imctSy.ihe 
whole  course  of  his  cross-exambnitioii 
had  the  same  tendency.  .  It  was  there- 
fore but  justice  to  the  witness  to  have 
his  general  character  set  right.  He 
therefore,  in  furtherance  of  that  par^ 
pose,  now  offered  the  evidence  ofone 
of  the  parties  interested  in  this  case, 
to  show  in  what  light  the  witness's  cha^ 
racter  was  held  by  that  party. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  repeated,  that 
he  had  never  impeached  the  witness's 
general  character  as  a  servant,  nor  haa 
he  ever  denied  that  he  had  voluntarily 
left  the  service  of  the  Princess.  Tlie 
first  observation  he  had  made  referred 
merely  to  the  witness's  leaving  General 
Pino.  If  his  learned  friend  confined 
his  re-examination  to  setting  that  point 
right,  then  all  was  well.  He  never 
said  that  the  Princess  had  dismissed 
the  witness.  Besides,  this  paper  was 
not  in  the  hand-writing  of  her  Royal 
Highness.  The  witness  himself  said  i^ 
was  written  by  Scbiavini. 
The  SOLICITOR-GENEKAL  ob- 
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•nrved  he  was  the  major-doino  of  the 
boiuebold. 

'Mr.  BROUGHAM,— Bnt  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  he  wrilca  is,  there- 
fore trne.  There  is  no  evidence  jet 
to  ^ive  him  this  antbenlic  power  of 
■ctirig  for  her  Royal  Highness.  As  to 
Ike  seal,  the  Princess's  seal  might  have 
kid  on  the  dressing-room  or  dluing- 
room  table,  and  been  affixed  by  any 
body  to  aa^  inairument.  How  did 
thkt  prove  it  the  act  of  hur  Uaydl 
HicbneaiP 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
there  were  two  qaestions  involved  in 
■ho  point  at  issue,  llic  first  is,  whe- 
Oier  this  ia  the  act  «f  the  iliostrioai 
penoa  whose  name  has  bren  niontion- 
tdi  The  other  i|uestioii  ia,  whether. 
If  the  paper  be  authentie,  it  is  legaily 
admiiiible  ai  evidence  before  yaat 
lordahips'  On  the  latter  point,  he  was 
of  opinion,  no  doabt  could  be  entcr- 
tlined.  Bnt,  even  before  thai  doubt 
eonld  be  entertained,  the  person  whose 
•eal  ia  attached  to  Ihe  )iaper  must  be 
proved  ro  be  pre^eut,  orconsenliog  to 
the  application  of  the  seal  to  the  ia- 


Tho  SOLICITOH- GENERAL.— 
DoTon renieinber  Schiavinil'^I  do. 

What  vaa  hii  situation  in  the  Prin- 
CHs'i  boniehold? — He  was  equerry  or 
niareichal. 

What  inflnence  had  be  over  the  ser- 
vut*  ' — He  had  a  principal  command. 

Had  he  the  general  mauagenieat  of 
the  arrranti  P— -He  had  a  command. 

W1iM«wa<  her  Royal  High  ii  if  ss  when 
Schiaviid  gave  yoa  that  paperP 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  re|«,ted  his  oh 
jMllon  to  qneations  beinc  put  upon 
thii  paper  aniilit  was  capable  of  being 
pit  m  evidence.  Let  it  first  bebronght 
home  to  herBojnl  Hichness. 

The  LORD-CHAXCELLOR.— If 
Itie  pwer  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
ftwnea  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  then  prove 
IbKt  Act,  and  let  it  be  given  In  as  evi- 

Tlie  witness  replied:— I  don't  know; 
It  wai  impouibtc  forme  to  know  which 
«f  the  two  commanded.  There  wai 
Bernmi,  be  commanded;  tbere  was 
9chuvlni,  he  commanded  1  both  Sc)iia- 
vinl  and  Bergomi  came  and  command- 
ed. It  u  inipoiiible  for  me  to  know 
which  WM  the    soperior;    they  both 

Hj  qnr*tioD  U  this,  who  was,  at 
fbat  tiinc,  the  immediate  snperior  of 


I  wish  to  know  whether  you  applied 
to  Schiavini  to  oblnin  this  paptrP 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  thU 
question.  He  contended  it  was  not  al- 
lowable, the  paper  itself  nut  being  evl> 

llie  LOBD -CHANCELLOR  re- 
marked,  tliat  what  was  wanted  was  a* 
answer  almost  to  his  (Mr.  Brougham's) 
own  question  ;  fifly  applications  bad 
been  made  fur  this  purpose,  and  thej 
were  all  equally  ineffectual. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— I 
am  afraid,  my  loid,  that  I  cannot  show 
that  tliis  was  done  by  the  immediate 
antbority  of  her  Kuynl  Highness. 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR.— It 
would  lead  to  nothing  unless  it  could 
be  shown  tliat  the  same  individual  had 
the  same  authority  with  all  the  other 

The  SOMCITOR. GENERAL.— 
.\t  present,  my  lord,  1  will  nut  tender 
this  question  to  the  witneKs.  I  bate 
no  farther  questions  to  pal  to  him. 
EXAMINATION  BY  THE  LORDS. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— 
Has  any  noljle  Lord  any  question  to 
ask  of  the  witness  at  Ihe  bar  i 

A  Noble  LORD  then  said.  Yon  have 
stated  tliat  upon  the  voyage  from  JaBk 
to  Terracina  there  were  tents  erected 
ipon  the  deck  of  the  Polacre ;  what 
ni't  of  weather  was  itf — Non  ml  ri- 
cordn.  (A  Inugb.) 
LORD  ELLENBOBOUOH.— How 
ras  her  Royal  Hitthiiesi  dressed  when 
she  passed  throui;h  the  cabinetto  into 
Bergami's  room  at  Naplesf — Non  mi 
tcordo. 

EARL  GREY.— Did  yon  see  her 
distinctly  on  that  oceasion  P— Yes. 

Does  not  (he  wiioess  know  how  she 
was  dressed  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  wilntss  himself  in  bed  ?— Yes. 

I  understood  witness  ta  say,  that  her 
Royal  Highness  went  through  Uio'ca- 
binetlo  where  he  wasf — Yes. 

Did  he  pretend  to  be  asleep  I — As  I 
sleep  now.   {A  laugh.) 

My  question  disiincUy  was,  Did  Ue 
pretend  to  be  asleep? — Yes,  1  did  pre- 
tend  to  be  >o{  I  shut  my  eyes. 

Could  you  see  in  that  situation  f — 
No  one  can  see  if  lie  shuts  his  eyea. 

Did  you  shut  them  jnst  enough  ta 
make  her  Royal  Higlness  think  yoa 
were  asleep,  but  not  enough  tu  preveat 
yonr  letii^i— \et,\  Aid  vi> 
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Yow  stated  that  you  kft  General 
Piiio's  Acrvicc  during  the  blockade  oi* 
Maiitnar — Not  after  the  blockade,  but 
before  tho  cloMng.or  bkutting  up  of  the 
gatet*  of  Mantua. 

Did  yoa  leave  General  Pino*A  service 
▼ohintarily,  or  were  you  diKinissi'd  ? — 
I  remember  to  have  asked  my  dismis- 
sion from  the  Adjutant  LnnaVdi ;  and 
he  told  vne  he  would  not  grant  my  dis- 
charge until  General  Pino  should  have 
returned  from  Milan. 

What  did  the  witness  do  during  this 
uiterval  until  General  Pino  had  return- 
ed P — I  continued  to  remain  in  t>ervice. 

Did  you  remain  there  nntil  tlie  re- 
turn of  General  Pino? — Yes. 

Upon  his  return  did  Geueral  Pino 
five  you  your  dismissal? — The  Adju- 
tant came  and  told  me,  you  are  now  at 
liberty. 

Did  von  get  a  certificate  of  service 
from  (jeneral  Pino? — No,  because  I 
really  did  not  wish  for  it. 

Where  did  ymi  go  immcitfiately  from 
the  service  of  General  Pino  ? — ^I'o  Mi- 
lan to  my  family. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Milan  ? — I 
do  not  remember  what  time. 

Did  you  remain  out  of  service  while 
you  were  at  Milan? — Out  of  service. 

How  were  you  employed  during  that 
time  ? — I  got  some  money  by  buying 
and  selling  horses. 

When  did  yon  leave  Milan?— Non 
mi  ricordo. 

M'here  did  yon  go  to  from  Milan? — 
To  Vienna,  during  the  time  of  the 
Congress. 

How  did  you  go  to  Vienna? — I  had 
a  horse ;  I  bonght  my  own ;  and  I, 
with  two  of  my  companions,  put  some 
money  together,  and  we  bought  a  ca- 
retfa,  (a  species  of  small  cart)  in  which 
we  all  travelled  togetiier. 

What  was  your  object  in  going  to 
Vienna? — To  see  where  I  could  find 
tome  place  to  get  some  bread ;  some 
subsistence. 

( Here  Lurd  ERSRINE  rose  to  make 
some  observations,  but  they  were 
wholly  inaudible,  from  the  low  tone  of 
voice  in  which  his  lordship  spoke,  be- 
low the  bar.  The  Lord-Chancelldr 
desired  the  short-hand  writer  to  refer 
to  his  notes,  from  which  he  read  an 
extract  relative  to  the  voyage  from 
Jalfa  to  Terracina.) 

A  Peer  from  the  gallery,  on  the  mU 
nisterial  side,  observed^  that  the  three 
voyages  to  which  tlie  noble  lord  (Ers- 
kiue)  had  alluded  did  not  include  that 
from  Jaffa  to  Terracina;    but  were 


th'.*sr,   ns    he   nndei-stood  thenK-the    . 
\<>y;(gc  from   Aueusta  to  Tunis;  tfait 
troinTuHiiito  Com^t  intinuplc ;  andthit 
from  Constantinople  to  Palestine. 

Examined  by  Lord  DAUNLEY.- 
Yuu  have  stated  that  Bcrgami  vi-asia 
the  habit  of  dining  \«ith  her  Royal  , 
Highness  at  (venua.  Did  he,  ever  after, 
while  you  continued  to  reside  therf, 
continue  to  dine  with  her  ? — Always,  n  , 
far  as  I  recollect. 

You  have  uUo  stated,  that  Ladf 
Charlotte  Campbell  joined  her  Rojid 
Highness  at  Genoa,  and  remained  with 
her  some  time  after  hf*r  arrival  at  Mk 
Ian.  I  wit ii  to  nsk,  if  it  ever  happened, 
that  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  dined  at 
the  same  table  with  Hergami  r  iVm  mi 
ricordo. 

The  Marqnis  of  BUCKINGHAM.    ^ 
— The  witness  has  stated  that  on  boar4 
the  polacre,  in  which  her  Roval  Hijb- 
ness  sailed  from  JafTa  to  Terracinti 
there  was  a  cablnctto,  in  which  tbert    ; 
was  a  hatli  ? — I  did. 

Did  the  witness  see  Bcrgami  and  the 
Princess  enter  the  cabinctto  together, 
in  which  the  bath  was  prepared?-— 
Yes. 

Witness  has  staled  that  he  handed 
buckets  or  pails  of  water  for  the  bath, 
and  that  Berganii  received  them?— 4 
carried  two  pails  of  water  to  the  door 
of  the  bath,  and  Bcrgurai  cauneoatana 
took  one  of  them.  Whether  it  wastiie- 
hot  or  the  cold  water,  I  don*t  know. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess,  when  Ber* 
garni  took  the  pails  from  yon? — ^Nc^ 
because  she  was  within.  At  the  mbm 
time  I  did  not  see  her. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  there  was  • 
cabinetto  within  the  dining-room,  he- 
sid«;s  that  which  was  provided  for  the 
bath? — I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  another  cabinetto  or  no. 

Let  the  evidence  be  referred  to  lyn 
on  the  notes  of  the  short-hand  vr^ter, 
in  order  to  see  whether  witness  did  not 
say  that  there  was  another  cabinetto. ' 

(The  LORD-CHANGELLQR  di- 
rected the  short-hand  writer  to  refer 
to  that  part  of  his  notes  containing  the 
evidence  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  yesterday's  proceedings  in  the 
Lords.) 

Was  there  another  small  room  vrittun 
the  dining-room  besides  that  destined 
for  the  bath  ? — iVb«  mi  ricordo. 

When  you  observed  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  to  go  into  the  place  destine^ 
for  the  bath,  did  you  sec  the  Countess 
of  Oldi?— I  did  not  see  her. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  femaleattfod; 
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uti  of  the  Princeis? — I  did  not  see 
ii^  of  then. 

Did  yon  tee  any  of  the  female  attend- 
•nts  of  the  Princess  above,  n  pnn  the 
deck,  when  you  were  dismissed  from 
below  ? — I  did  not  see  any  of  them. 

The  Earl  of  CARN  ARVON.— 1  wish 
tiie  witness  to  say  whether  the  tent  on 
board  the  polacre  was  a  double  one  or 
no? — I  do  not  remember  whether  thei-e 
were  one  or  two ;  but  I  know  well  that 
in  that  tent  her  Royal  Highness  was. 

Did  this  tent  cover  the  whole  deck, 
or  was  there  room  to  pass  npon'  the 
fide  of  it  ? — There  was  room  for  peo- 
ple to  pass. 

'  Do  yon  know  whether  any  persons 
slept  in  that  place  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
"bcr ;  I  have  not  seen  any  persons. 

Marqnis  of  BUCKINGHAM.— At 
what  time  of  day  was  this  bath  taken 
which  was  prepared  by  Bersami  on 
board  the  polacre,  before  or  after  dm- 
n^r?— -Abont  noon;  some  time  before 
'Boon. 

Was  he  dressed  or  undressed  when 
he  received  the  buckets  of  water  from 
yon,  at  the  door?-— He  was  dressed. 

Viscount  FALMOUTH.— At  Villa 
'  Villaai,  the  witness  states  he  remem- 
bers the  Princess  to  have  given  a  blue 
'silk  ^wn  to  Bergami.  I  wisli  him  to 
be  asked  how  he  knows  that  the  Prin- 
cess gave  Bergami  that  bine  silk  gown  ? 
«  Peganse  I  saw  it  afterwards  upon  the 
back  of  Bergami.  (A  laugh.) 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  question. 
'It  ISy  ^'Does  the  witness  remember 
a    bine   silk  gown   which  he    states 
'  the  Princess  to  have  given  to  Berga- 
mi ?"— The  answer  is  <*  Yes  :"  which 
implies,  of  course,  that  he  does  remem- 
ber   her    Royal     Highness's    giving 
it.    I  wiih  to  learn  how  he  knows  that 
'  she  did  give  that  ^own  to  Bergami? — 
Because  Bergami  told  me   that  her 
Royal  Highness  had  given  him  that 

-  slress.    Bergami  himself  told  me. 

The  Earl  of  OXFORD.— Witness 
bas  said  that  he  saw  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  in  the  cabinetto  on  board  the 
polacre.  When  there,  did  he  see  them 
in  tliat  cabinetto  ? — When  the  bath  was 
ready,  he  went  np  stairs :  he  took  her 
'  Royal  Highness,  and  brought  her  down 
into  the  room,  and  shut  the  door. 

Lord  DUNCAN.— When  the  witness 

b  asked  whether  her  Royal  Highness 

'  wms  positively  in  the  bath  or  not,  he 

'  aavs  he  does  not  know :  when  he  is 

asked  whether  any  other  persons  were 

-  there  besides  heiself  and  Bcrg<uni,  he 


says  there  were  not.  (Cries  of  "  No, 
no.")  At  any  rate  he  says  he  did  not 
see  her  there.  I  wish  to  ask  bim  this 
question :  he  swears;  then,  that  none 
of  her  female  attendants  were  at  that 
moment  in  the  bath -room  with  her 
Royal  Highness? — This  I  can  swear: 
that  I  saw  none  of  them  in  the  bath* 
room  with  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  It  to  the  door  of  the  cabinetto, 
or  to  the  door  at  the  outside  of  the 
apartment,  that  he  took  the  water? 
Let  the  witness  swear  which — whether 
to  the  outside  door,  or  to  the  door  of 
the  inner  room? — I  was  at  the  door 
when  Bergami  went  up  stairs  to  tell 
her  Royal  Highness  that  the  bath  was 
ready;  when  he  came  down,  Bergami 
told  me,  "  beat  the  door  ;  for,  if  thero 
be  any  need  of  water,  you  shall  give  it 
me." 

At  which  door?  Whether  at  the  outer 
or  inner  door? — ^At  the  inner  door  of 
the  bath — the  inner  bath. 

Earl  GREY.— Could  the  vntness, 
from  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  see 
every  body  that  was  in  the  bath-room? 
— When  it  was  open,  I  could ;  when  it 
was  shut,  I  could  not. 

Will  he  swear  that  there  was  no- 
body in  that  room  but  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  ? — I  can  swear,  and  do  swear, 
that  no  other  persons  but  Bergami  and 
her  Royal  Highness  came  into  that 
room,  because  I  put  myself  at  the  door. 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  question. 
[The  question  and  answer  were  here 
read  again.]  Docs  the  witness  mean 
to  say  that  nobody  else  entered  there; 
because  there  is  a  material  diflerence 
between  the  two.  Does  he  mean  that 
there  was  nobody  else  in  the  room,  or 
that  nobody  else  could  be  in  the  room 
without  his  seeing  them? — I  saw  no 
other  persons  but  her  Royal  Highness 
and  Bergami. 

That  is  still  no  distinct  answer,  Was 
it  possible  for  any  other  person  to  be 
in  that  room  without  your  seeing  him? 
— -"No,  that  could  not  be  ;  for,  ift'ieie 
had  been  another  person  there,  I  must 
have  seen  that  person. 

Lord  AUCKLAND  —Did  the  wit- 
ness remain  in  the  outer  room  during 
the  time  tliat  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami were  in  the  inner  one? — I  re- 
mained at  the  door  all  that  time. 

ThoLORD-CHANCELLOR.— The 
witness  yesterday  stilted,  on  beinjg 
asked  where  the  bath  was  prepared^ 
that  he  prepared  it  in  the  cabin  of  her 
Royid  HigUuc&s;    Vl<i  nxvx?i  vV^wi  "u^^^ 
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iv'bo  astisted  her  to  tbo  bath.  He  says, 
that  he  firgt  carried  the  "water  into  the 
batli,  and  then  called  Bcrgaml,  who 
came  down  and  put  bis  baud  into  the 
bath  to  try  tlie  teinperatnre  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  that  Bersami  then  went  up  Htairi 
and  conducted  her  Royal  Highne5s 
down,  after  which  the  door  was  shut; 
and  then  Bergamiandher  Royal  High- 
ness remained  alone  in  the  cabiuctto 
together.  Now  I  wish  him  to  be  asked, 
inrhether  he  was  in  the  cabin  while  Bcr- 
garni  went  up  to  brine:  her  Royal  High- 
ness down?  and,  while  be  was  so  in  the 
cabin,  at  the  time  the  door  was  shut, 
any  o)ic  entered  the  cabinetto  but  her 
Koyal  Highness  and  Bergami. 

[The  interpreter  here  translated  to 
the  witness,  trom  the  short-baud  wri- 
ter's notes,  the  part  ot*  his  evidence 
referred  to,  together  with  iiis  lordship  s 
questions;  but  it  seemed  impossible 
to  render  himself  intelligible  to  the 
witness.  The  interpreter  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  the  question  into 
three  parts  ;  and  havinn:  been  re-stated 
by  bis  lordship,  he  said] — There  was 
nobody :  I  saw  nobody. 

EarrCiROSVKNOli. -AVasthereauy 
other  door  by  which  persons  could  go 
into  the  room  where  this  bath  was  put  ? 
— T  have  not  seen  any  other  door. 

Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any 
other  door? — T  never  saw  that  there 
was  any  other  door. 

AVill  you  swear  that  there  was  no 
other? — 1  have  not  seen  one:  1  will 
swear  that  there  was  only  one,  because 
I  must  have  seen  it  if  there  was  any 
other. 

The  LORD  (  HANCELLOR  — 
If  there  had  been  another  door  open- 
ing inio  the  room  where  the  bath  was 
prepared,  must  you  not  have  seen  it  ? 
. — I  must  have  seen  it  if  there  had  been 
another  door  j  but  I  have  not  seen  ano- 
ther there. 

Lord  AUCKLAND.  -Have yon  seen 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  quit  the 
bath  ? — No,  but  I  have  seen  iiergami 
come  out  of  the  room  and  mouut  the 
deck,  and  tell  her  woman  to  eome  down 
•nd  dress  her  Royal  Highness.  And  I 
have  with  my  own  ears  heard  him  say, 
•*  Mndcmoiselle  Dumont,  come  down 
and  dress  her  Royal  Highness. 

Leaving  her  Royal  Highness  by  her- 
self in  the  bath  ?— Alone  in  the  bath. 

What  was  your  position  when  Ber- 
gami left  the  bath? — I  was  standing 
there  with  hot  water,  because  I  thought 
k^  might  still  need'it* 


Could  yon  at  that  time  tee  into  the 
bath  ? — No,  for  Bernini  went  oot  tide* 
ways,  makudg  as  little  noise  at  poi- 
sible,  and  shut  the  door. 

How  long  had  Bergam}  and  Ae 
Princess  been  in  the  room  before  Ber- 
gami  went  to  call  her  maids  ? — Abeit 
half  an  hour. 

MarqnU  of  HUNTLEY.— Vai  Bff' 

f^ami,  on  retiring  from  the  bathydreiied 
n  the  same  way  as  when  he  was  ob- 
served to  enter  it  ? — Yes. 

Karl  GREY.— Did  the  witness  n- 
niain  with  some  water  at  the  door  of 
tlic  batli  when  Bergami  went  to  esll 
her  maids  to  dress  the  Princess  ^I  n» 
maincd  there .  till  he  told  me  to  |0 
away. 

M'hen  did  he  tell  yon  to  go  away?— 
^'hen  he  went  up  to  go  and  tell  Made- 
moiselle Dumont  to  come  down,  ke 
told  me    that   no    more    water  «u 
wanted. 

Did  you  go  away  immediately,  or 
wait  tili  Mademoiselle  Dumont  case 
down  stairs  ? — Bergami  remained  apoB 
deck.  Mademoiselle  Dumont  caae 
I  immediately,  " subitoy*  down  stairs:  I 
took  my  pails  away,  and  saw  MBd^ 
.  moisclle  Dumont  alone  enter  the  balk- 
rooni 

Do  you  know  how  long  the  Princeii 
remained  in  the  batli-room  after  Ms- 
demoiselle  Dumont  went  in  to  her?— 
I  cannot  tell,  because  I  went  away 
about  my  business. 

When  IMadle.  Dumont  came  down, 
Derqami  did  not  come  down  with  her? 
— Not  I  only  saw  Madlle.  Dnmont. 

Lord  ANSON. — On  receiving  year 
orders  to  that  effect,  did  yon  go  away 
to  get  the  water,  in  order  to  he  reacqr 
with  it  if  Bergami  should  call  yon? — 
I  went  nowhere,  because  fhere  was  a 
sailor  who  gave  me  the  water  at  the 
door  of  the  dining-room. 

Did  Bergami  receive  the  pails  of 
water  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room* 
or  did  he  come  out  to  receive  them? — 
He  received  them  at  the  door.  He  did 
not  come  out. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY.— The  t^t- 
ness  has  stated  that  a  tent  was  placed 
upon  the  deck  of  the  polacre ;  1  wish 
to  know  the  nature  of  that  tent,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  placed ; 
and  whether  it  was  a  tent  or  an  awn- 
ing?— It  was  a  tent,  which  was  spread 
upon  the  deck  by  means  of  ropes  ;  and 
in  the  evening  it  was  closed  as  a  pa- 
vilion. (Here  the  witness  descrioed 
upon  tlie  table  the  position  of  the 
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tent.)  tt  was  closed  all  round.  J 
think  that,  in  tlie  evening,  this  tent  was 
let  down  and  closed  ail  round;  and 
they  said  from  within,  **  Stop  it  well ; 
stop  it  all  round;  see  there  be  no  bole, 
no  opening.' 

;  Was  it  a  single  canvass  9  —  Some- 
tines  it  was  single,  and  sometimes 
other  pieces  of  canvass  were  put  to 
stop  the  openings. 

Earl  OROSVENOR.— Bv  whom 
WIS  the  witness  recommended  to  the 
service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— By 
Bergaral. 

Earl  GREY.-Docs  the  witness  know 
^ther  the  Princess  was  in  the  bath 
before  Bergami  left  the  room  to  call 
Mademoiselle  Dumont  ?  —  I  do  not 
bow  whether  she  was  in  the  bath,  be- 
ciBse  I  did  not  look  into  the  room. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN.— 
What  was  the  motive  of  the  witness  for 
Hekbiff  at  Pesaro  to  be  discharged 
frim  die  service  of  the  PrincesslP — 
Bccaise  the  Princess  was  surrounded 
kf  had  people.    (A  laugh.) 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON.— How 
VIS  the  Princess  dressed  when  she 
went  into  the  bathing-room  with  Ber- 
gami?— ^As  far  as  this  goes,  non  mi 
ricordo. 

Was  she  in  her  ordinary  dress,  or  in 
•  bathing-dress  ? — I  do  not  remember 
precisely  what  dress  she  had  on. 
.  What  was  tlie  siae  of  the  bath  ?— The 
witness  described  it  as  small. 

What  farnitnre  was  there  in  the 
room  i — I  remember  there  was  a  sofa, 
a  so,tiirbed  or  sofa,  where,  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  placed  the  cashions  when  we 
opened  the  lied. 

The  MarqaU  of  LANSDOWN  wish. 
ed  to  put  one  more  question  to  the 
witness,  in  explanation  of  the  question 
which  he  liad  last  addressed  to  him^ 
The  witness  had  stated  that  his  reason 
for  wishing  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
Princess  at  Pesaro  was,  that  her  Royal 
Higbpess  was  surrounded  by  bad  pco- 
ple4  why  then,  he  wished  to  know,  did 
he  afterwards  make  application  to 
Seliiavini  to  ^be  restored  to  that  ser- 
vice ?  Had  the  witness,  in  the  mean 
tune,  altered  his  opinion  of  the  persons 
by  fdiom  the  Princess  was  surrounded  ? 
— I  applied  to  Schiavini  in  a  kind  of 
common  conversational  way;  I  asked 
if  it  were  possible  to  enter  again  into 
the  service  of  ttie  Princess;  1  applied 
in  a  kind  of  way. 

Then  the  witness  meant  nothing  se- 
rious by  his  application? — No;  it  was 


a  sort  of  conversational  application, 
''Would  it  not  be  possible  to  enter 
again  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  r" 
I  was  in  service  at  the  time. 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  (from 
the  gallery)  would  detain  the  house  for 
a  moment,  upon  a  point  which  to  him 
appeared  important. 

The  witness  had  been  asked  if  he 
knew  whether  the  Princess  was  in  the 
bath  at  the  time  when  he  carried  the 
water  to  the  door.  To  this  question 
he  had  answered,  ''I  cannot  know." 
The  witness  had  since  asserted,  that, 
when  he  carried  the  water  to  the  bath, 
he  could  see  that  there  was  no  other 
person  in  the  room  besides  Bergami. 
Now  he  wished  to  know  why  the  wit- 
ness could  not  see  if  the  Queen  was  in 
the  bath,  when  he  could  see  that  no 
one  else  besides  Bergami  was  in  the 
room. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
that  the  original  question  stood  tlius^ 
'*  Do  you  know  whether,  at  the  time 
you  so  carried  the  water,  the  Princess 
was  in  the  bathf  The  answer  given 
by  the  witness  was,  **  I  cannot  know." 
If  the  witness  hiul  said  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  Princess  was  then 
in  the  room,  there  would  have  been  a 
contradiction;  but  at  present  there 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  I^uderdale)  to 
be  no  contradiction. 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  was 
sorry  to  occupy  tli^  time  of  the  house ; 
but  he  thought  the  point  was  of  consi- 
derable moment.  The  witness  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  hour  before  had  stated,  that 
when  he  carried  the  water  which  Ber- 
gami, half-openhig  the  door,  took  in, 
if  any  other  person  had  been  in  the 
room  he  must  have  seen  such  person. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  saw  no 
apparent  contradiction  at  present. 
The  fact  he  took  to  be  this:— The 
witness  prepared  the  bath,  and  saw 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  go  into  tlie 
bathing-room.  The  question  then  put 
to  the  witness  was,  did  you  see  the 
Princess  in  the  bath  ?  l^he  witness  an- 
swered, I  could  not  see,  because  after 
they  went  in  the  door  was  shut,  llie 
subsequent  question,  ''  Was  any  other 
person  in  the  room?*'  applied  to  the 
time  when  the  door  was  afterwards 
opened;  and  the  witness  answered, 
there  ^was  no  one  in  the  room.  Whe- 
ther the  story  told  by  the  witness  was 
or  was  not  to  be  credited,  was  another 
question  ;  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
contradiction  at  present. 
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Lord  ERSKINE  understood  the 
witncM  to  say,  that  if  any  other  per- 
ton  had  been  in  the  room,  he  miut 
have  seen  them. 

Lord  Viftcoant  FALMOUTH.— Ex- 
actly  so. 

THE  LORD  .  CHANCELLOR 
thonght  that  if  their  lordships  looked 
at  the  relative  situations  of  the  hath 
and  of  the  room,  they  would  find  there 
had  been  no  contradiction. 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  pressed 
Us  opinion. 

Several  of  the  questions  and  answers 
were  then  readf  by  the  short-hand 
writer,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  witness  had  used  these  words — ^'  If 
there  had  been  any  other  person  in  the 
room,  I  must  have  feen  them." 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  con- 
ceived  that  those  words  applied  to  the 
time  at  which  the  ¥ritnc8s  carried  the 
palls  of  vrater  to  the  door ;  and  that 
the  former  evidence  referred  to  the 
aame  period.  Surely  if  the  witness 
could  see  that  there  was  no  one  else 
in  the  room,  he  must  have  seen  the 
bath. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  thought 
that  the  answers  referred  to  different 
periods.' 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  ac- 
quiesced. 

Lord  DE  DUNSTANVILLE.— 
How  often  did  the  witness  sleep  be- 
tween the  two  tents? — I  remember 
twice. 

Do  you  remember  at  either  time 
hearing  any  conversation  between  two 
persons  inside  ? — Yes. 

Could  you  distinguish  the  voices  ? — 
I  could  not  distinguish  the  voices;  but 
I  heard  a  whisper. 

Could  you  hear  whether  the  voice 
was  that  of  a  male  or  of  a  female  P — I 
beard  two  voices  speak  in  a  whisper ; 
but  I  could  not  make  out  whether  they 
were  the  voices  of  women  or  of^men. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  submitted,  that 
he  was  entitled,  tlirongh  the  medium 
of  the  Lord-Chaucellor,  to  put  certain 
questions  to  the  witness. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— No 
doubt. 

Examined  by  the  LORD-CHAN- 
CELLOR, at  Mr.  Brougham's  sugges- 
tion.— ^The  witness  has  stated  that  he 
was  in  place  at  the  time  when  he  had 
the  conversations  which  he  mentioned 
with  Schiavini:  what  wages  did  he 
then  receive  ? — ^The  witness  was  stating 
that  he  bad  been  at  that  period  in  the 


employ  of  the  young  Marquis  Onis* 
chalti,  when 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  thatthey M 
the  point  already. 

Did  yen  not  make  repeated  applica* 
tions  to  Jerouimus  to  be  taken  badt 
into  the  service  of  tha  Priocew?— 
Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  yon  not  ^ve  or  six  times  ankt 
applications  to  Cameron  to  be  restored  ■ 
to  the  service  of  her  Royal  HighMss? 
— ^The  first  or  second  time  that  Came* 
ron  came  to  Milan  he  sent  bin  servait 
for  me.  I  went,  and  Cameron  hM, 
"Theodore  Majochi,"  (and  I  lemcv- 
ber  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  bnt  now,) 
•<  Theodore  Majochi,  do  not  enter  ints 
any  service,  because  the  Princew  wiU 
take  you  back."  The  convenaUon 
must  be  put  down  as  it  was  sidd,  Ca« 
meron  said,  '*  Theodore,  give  me  back 
the  certi6cate  of  your  good  lervice^ 
and  I  will  tell  the  Princess  that  yea 
have  not  entered  into  any  odier  wti* 
vice  ^  and  she  will  pay  yon  for  idl  tha 
time  you  have  been  out  of  service,  atad 
all  the  damage  you  have  suffered.*  I 
answered,  ''Cameron,  give.BM  back 
my  paper  (which  I  had  given  him  al- 
ready in  talking);  for,  rather  than 
serve  the  Princess,  on  accoimt  of  the 
persons  who  are  about  her,  I  would  go 
and  eat  grass." 

Was  this  conversation  vrith  old  Ca^ 
meron  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  at  any  other  time  apply  to 
Cameron  to  be  reinstated  in  your  ser^ 
vice  ? — Mi  ricordo  di  non :  non,  non.  - 

Do  you  know  if  Cameron  was  ex* 
amined  at  MiUm  ?— Of  this  I  know  no- 
thing. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  wish- 
ed  to  know  whether  this  conversatioa 
with  Cameron  at  Milan  took  place  be^ 
fore  witness  went  to  Vienna,  or  after 
his  return  ? — Before  I  went. 

The  witness  retired. 


SECOND    WITNESS. 
[Gabtjlno  Paturzo.] 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  then 
called  Gaetano  Paturzo.  The  vdtness 
was  a  man  rather  of  a  shabby  appeaiw 
ance,  and  apparently  of  about  tnirty 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  DENMAN  desired  to  know 
what  religion  the  witness  professed?-^ 
Catholic.    An  apostolic  Roman. 

Mr.  DENMAN  wbthed  to  be  toM 
when  the  witness  had  last  taken  the 
sacounent.     He  should  be  able  to 
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rfioW  tbat,  according  to  the  religion 
professed  by  the  witness,  no  oath  was 
ninding  unless  taken  within  a  certain 
time  after  confession,  and  after  re- 
ceiTing  the  sacrament. 

Mr.  Denman's  objection  wa«  over- 
mled.  . 

The  witness  was  then  sworn,  >»id 
examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— 
Have  the  goodness  to  keep  up  your 
▼oice,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  let 
the  witness  keep  np  his. 

What  countryman  are  yon? — I  am 
of  Naples. 

What  is  your  occupation? — I  am 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel. 

Have  yon  a  share  in  the  vessel  you 
command? — I  have. 

What  share?— One  fourth. 

Were  yon,  in  the  month  of  April, 
IStdf  mate  of  a  ship  commanded  by 
Onargnini  Guardello? — I  was. 

What  was  the  siie  of  that  vessel? — 
About  300  tons. 

Do  yon  remember  the  Princess  of 
Wales  coming  on  board  that  ship  at 
Augiftta,  in  Sicily? — ^Yes. 

To  what  place  did  the  vessel  first 
•ail  from  Augnsta? — ToGrirgenti;  and 
from  thence  to  Tunis. 

Do  yon  remember  the  names  of  the 
■persons  who  accompanied  the  Princess 
on  board  ?— ^Almost  all. 
-  Mention  the  names  of  those  whom 
yon  remember. — There  was  B.  Ber- 
gami,  Schiavini,  William  Austin,  Theo- 
dore, tiarlinoy  and  a  cook,  whom  they 
called  Francis. 

Any  females?— Yes. 

Who  were  they?— There  vras  the 
Countess  Oldi;  I  believe,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  well,  she  was  dame  d'hon- 
neur;  two  maid  servants,  one  veas 
called  Ddmont,  and  the  other  Bru- 
netta ;  and  a  little  child,  called  Victo- 
liae. 

When  yon  first  sailed  from  Augusta 
to  Tunis,  do  you  remember  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cabins  appropriated  for  the 
aleeping-rooms  of  the  Princess  and  the 
Conntess  of  Oldi?— The  cabin  of  the 
ihlp  was  divided  into  two.  On  the 
right  band  was  the  bed  of  the  Prin- 
cess ;  en  the  left  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Oldi. 

Outside  that  cabin  was  there  a  din- 
ing-room ?— There  was. 

l>o  you  know  where  Bergami's  sleep- 
ing-cabin was  at  that  time  ? — I  do. 

Where? — In  the  first  cabin  on  the 
rightf  Immediately  beyoad  the  dining- 


room.  [Here  the  witness  described 
the  relative  situations  of  the  cabins. 
Sic,  upon  the  table.  This  was  the 
body  of  the  ship :  the  two  lateral  partt 
are  divided  into  small  cabins.  One  of 
these  small  cabins,  most  near  to  the 
poop  and  to  the  idining^room,  was  that 
appropriated  to  Bergaml^ 

Did  the  dining-room  "Mtend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  shipf 

Mr.  DENMAN  objected  fo  what  he 
considered  a  leading  question. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  was 
not  aware  that  ITe  had  transgressed  the 
strict  rules  of  examination  :  he  wished 
to  keep  within  them. 

Mr.  DENMAN  thought   that   the 

auestion  ought  to  be,  **  To  what  point 
ocs  the  dming-rbom  extend?"  Th» 
question,  as  the  Attorney-General  put 
it,,  admitted  of  an  immediate  answer, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  it  suggestea 
Yes  J 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
trusted  that  he  should  not  be  prc^ 
eluded  from  asking  a  question  merely 
because  it  might  be  answered  by  the 
word  *«  Yes." 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  put 
the  question,  then,  in  this  way. — Did 
or  did  not  the  dining-room  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship  ? 

The  interpreter  professed  himself 
unable  to  put  the  question  in  that 
shape.  He  must  ask,  Did  the  dining- 
room  extend  from  side  to  side,  yes  or 
no? 

Mr.  DENMAN  would  ceHainly  ob- 
ject to  the  question  in  that  form. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 
Take  this  then — How  much  of  the 
breadth  of  the  ship  did  the  dining- 
room  occupy  ?— The  whole,  except  the 
wooden  line  used  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  ship  :  the  whole  breadth. 

Examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.  — After  leaving  Tunis, 
did  Bergami  continue  to  sleep  in  his 
own  cabin,  or  did  he  continue  to  sleep 
in  another  part  of  the  vessel? 

Mr.  DENMAN  objected  to  the  form 
of  the  question. 

After  leaving  Tunis,  did  you  sail 
for  any  other  place? — -We  sailed  for 
Malta. 

After  leaving  Tunis,  did  Bergami 
sleep  in  the  same  cabin  as  before,  or  in 
another  part  of  the  vessel? — His  b^ 
was  removed  to  the  dining-room,  and 
was  pix)bably,  cf^pecially,  particularly^ 
on  the  right  hand  oftlie  dining-room. 

A  noble  LORD   wished  to   kj\<^^ 
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which  of  UiMe  cxpressiont,  particularly 
or  probably,  applied. 

The  interpreter  could  not  translate 
the  Italian  idiom  in  one  word.  He 
gave  the  variont  words,  and  their  lord* 
Mpn  might  select. 

Was  the  right-hand  side  of  the  din- 
ing-room  nearer  to  the  cabin  of  the 
Princess  than  the  left,  or  farther  from 
Hi — ^As  the  cabin  of  the  Princess  was 
on  the  right-hand  side,  it  was  more 
near.  The  room  occupied  by  the 
Princess  had  a  door  whidi  led  into  the 
dining- room  *,  and  another  door  of  com- 
munication witii  the  chamber  of  the 
dame  d*honnenr. 

Was  tlwt  communication  to  the  room 
of  the  dame  dlionneur  from  within  the 
chamber  of  the  Princess? — Yes;  the 
chamber  of  the  Princess  was  divided 
into  two  chambers ;  ohe  fbr  the  Prin- 
cess, and  the  other  for  the  dame  d*hon- 
neur:  it  was  divided  by  a  painted 
canvass. 

When  Bergami  left  Tunis,  where  did 
he  sl^ep? — On  the  right  of  the  diniqg- 
Toom — ^more  particularly  on  the  right. 

Was  the  bed  of  Bergami  removed 
on  that  occasion? — Yes,  it  was  removed 
to  the  right  side  of  tlie  dining-room. 
When  the  door  viras  closed,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  seeing  from  one  bed 
to  another.  There  was  a  communica- 
tion from  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Prin- 
cess to  the  chamber  of  the  dame  d'hon- 
nciir. 

How  was  that  part  of  the  ship  laid 
out? — The  chamber  of  the  Pnncess 
vras  divided  into  two  chambers ;  one 
for  the  dame  dhonneur,  the  other  for 
the  Princess. 

How'^far  from  Bergami's  bed  was 
the  door  leading  to  the  chamber  of  tlie 
Princess? — Part  of  the  chamber  of  the 
Princess  was  formed  by  the  partition 
of  the  ship,  fn  that  a  door  was  made, 
and  at  a  proper  distanc^from  the  door 
was  situated  Bergami's  bed. 

The  door  being  open,  could  a  person 
in  the  Princess's  bed  see  Bergami's 
bed? — Witness.  Why  not?  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  made,  in  whatever 
aituation  a  person  was,  in  Bergami's 
bed,  he  could  not  help  seeing  the  Prin- 
cess's bed  when  the  door  was  open. 

The  sitflation  of  the  bed  was  such, 
tha^a  person  could  not  fail  to  see  both 
together. 

'  The  witness  afterwards  added : — 
But  a  person  might  stand  up  in  the 
bed  in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be 
bale  to  see  the  other  bed.    I  mma,  if 


he  placed  himself  opri^.  But  tht 
bed  iUelf  roicht  sea  the  bed  of  the 
Princess.    (A'laagh.) 

How  many  doors  were  there  frea 
the  passage  which  the  witness  dt« 
scribes  to  ran  along  bctweea  the  two 
sides  of  the  bed-room  ?  how  many  doors 
were  there  from  that  passage  into  the 
dining-room? — No  answer. 

llie  witness  has  stated,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  that  the  body  of  the  ship 
was  divided  into  three  divisions ,  on 
each  side  there  were  cabins,  and  a  pas- 
sage in  the  middle,  commnmcatins 
with  the  dining-room  :  now,h(^wmsBy 
doors  led  from  that  passage  into  tke 
dining-room?— -Two  doors  opened  into 
it. 

After  the  ship  sailed  from  Tanisi 
were  those  doors  closed? — Yes,  they 
were  shnt ;  one  was  nailed  ap. 

After  that,  was  there  one  vntranccv 
or  more,  into  the  dinbig-room  from 
that  passage  ? — There  was  onl|y  one; 
the  other  door. 

Where  did  the  ship  go  from  Tunis? 
— ^To  Malta,  and  thence  to  the  island 
ofMilo. 

Where  did  you  proceed  afterwards  ? 
— After  much  voyage,  we  went  to  SU 
Jean  d*Acre. 

M'here  did  the  Princess  go  from  St. 
Jean  d  Acre  ? — ^To  Jerusalem ;  to  vixU 
the  holy  place. 

Did  the  witness  accompany  the  Prin- 
cess on  her  journey  to  Jerusalem  ?-«■ 
Yes  ;  I  went  to  Jerusalem. 

During  that  journey,  did  the  party 
travel  by  night  or  by  day  ? — We  tra- 
velled the  whole  of  the  night,  and  part 
of  the  day  ;  but  the  other  part^  of  the 
day,  it  being  then  very  hot,  we  rested 
ourselves. 

When  you  rested  by  day,  were  any 
tents  erected  ? — Not  always.  At  Na- 
zareth we  lodged  at  a  private  house  ; 
but,  when  \vc  were  going  toward^  Je- 
rusalem, we  raised  our  tents  near  a 
convent. 

In  what  tent  did  Bergami  rest  ? — 
When  the  tents  were  raised,  we  dined 
also;  and  in  one  of  these  tents  was 
the  Princess.  In  that  tent  was  imme- 
diately placed  an  iron  travelling  hed- 
stcad-~a  small  one — and  upon  a  piece 
of  matting  was  put  the  bed  in  the  teut. 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  there  dined : 
I  saw  nothing  else,  for  I  then  went  to 
dine  myself. 

Does  the  witness  know  who  slept  in 
that  tent  ? — 'The  Princess,  I  know,  be- 
cause it  was  intended  for  her:  but  o^ 
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to  any  other  person  I  do  not  know,  for 
1  went  to  dine  mysolf. 

Does  he  know' where  Bergami  then 
•flept? 

Mr.  DENAIAN  objected  to  this 
«nestion«  The  wifness  had  stated 
mat  he  was  in  a  situation  which  pre- 
yented  him  from  knowing  the  fact  re- 
ferred to,  and  therefore  the  question 
coold  not  be  pnt.  . 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ar- 
gued, that  it  was  quite  regular  co  ask 
tiie  witness  whetlier  he  knew  where 
Bergami  slept  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DENMAN.— I  don't  object  to 
tte  question  itself,  but  to  the  moment 
at  wfaidi  it  was  asked,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  the  witness  had  slated, 
fie  is  disqualified  from  answering  it. 

The  ATTORNEY -GENERAL — 
I>#es  the  witness  know  where  Bergami 
slept  dntringthe  day  when  they  rested? 
—I  do  not  know. 

Tlie  witness  not  appearing  to  com- 
pr^end  the  question,  the  interpreter 
-expressed  a  desire  that  it  shoald  be 
again  repeated  by  tlie  learned  connsel. 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no.*) 

The  interpreter  said,  that  his  mind 
was  so  taken  up  with  translating  erery 
word  tliat  occurred,  that  he  could  not 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  sentence  on  the 
■loment. 

The  question  was  then  renewed,  and 
the  witness  answered : — *^  I  positively 
cannot  know  where  Bergami  slept,  be- 
cause I  left  him  and  the  Piincess,  and 
went  to  my  Tictuals.    I  imagine 

Mr,  DENMAN  interposed — A  com- 
l^leteKiswer  has  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  any  speculation  the  witness 
nay  follow  it  up  with  as  to  his  belief 
or  bis  imagination,  cannot  be  received. 

The  ATTORNEY  -  GENERAL.— 
The  point,  as  to  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  this  interrogatory,  cannot 
oe  entertained  until  the  whole  of  the 

Sestion  is  received.  But  my  learned 
end,  without  waiting  for  it,  breaks 
in  and  interrupts  the  witness  before 
joor  lordships  know  what  the  answer 

The '  CORD  -  CHANCELLOR.  — 

Yon  certainly  ought  to  know  what 
Hie  answer  is  before  you  object  to  it. 

Mr.  DENMAN  reiterated  his  objec- 
lioa. 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR—  It 
It  impossible  to  proceed  in  this  vray. 
Unless  we  know  tiie  nature  of  the  an- 
•srer  as  well  as  the  Interpreter  dpes 
before  he  interprets  it,  how  can  we 


decide  on  it  ?  The  constittitional  nuifda 
its  if  an  answer  is  not  evidence  to  strike 
it.out. 

»fr.  DENMAN.—Yonr  lordships 
know  that  the  effect  is  produced  the 
moment  the  answer  is  given. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 
Consider  the  state  we  are  in  if  you  will 
not  let  the  interpreter  giye  the  answer 
as  he  is  sworn  to  do,  how  can  we  Icnow 
whether  it  is  fit  to  be  received  or  not? 

LORD  ERSKINE  said  a  few  words, 
bat  they  were  inaudible  below  the  bar. 

The  LOUD  CHANCELLOR.— Let 
the  Interpreter  give  us  the  answer. 

The  question  was  then  repeated,  an4 
tiie  Interpreter  proceec'ed  to  that  part 
of  the  answer  where  the  word  ''  tmo- 
gino'*  occurred,  when 

MR.  DENMAN  again  interposed. 
Their  lordships,  he  said,  knew  that,  in 
a  court  of  justice,  if,  instead  of  taking 
the  statement  from  an  Interpreter, 
they  ei^  mined  the  witness  himselft  and 
he  answered  that  he  did  not  know 
some  particular  point,  but  that  he 
guessed  or  imagined  some  cirenm- 
stance  relative  to  which  a  question 
might  be  asked  if  the  preceding  inter- 
rogatory had  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Counsel  appearing  in 
snch  a  case  would  not  do  his  diity 
to  his  client  if  be  did  not  instan- 
taneously interpose,  and  prevent  the 
witness  from  proceeding.  In  any 
court  whatsoever  he  conceived  the 
same  course  should  be  followed,  and 
that  the  Counsel,  when  a  circumstaaee 
of  that  nature  occurred,  was  bound  to 
bid  the  witness  shut  his  mouth.  Here* 
when  a  word  was  interpreted  *^  I  ima* 
gine,"  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  whole 
of  the  answer  bting  received. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— I 
think  the  Interpreter  could  not  lie 
stopped  in  giving  the' answer  of  tiie 
witness,  until  it  appeared,  from  so 
much  of  the  interpretation  as  he  had 
made,  tjbat  the  witness  was  about  to 
state  something  of  imagination  or  opi- 
nion. (Hear.)  I  think  it  now  appears 
that  what  the  witness  was  about  to 
state  was  a  matter  of  imagination,  and 
not  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 
The  answer  caimot  therefore  be  re- 
ceived. (Hear.)  Interpreter,  be  en 
good  as  to  state  to  the  witness  that  he 
must  speak  only  to  facts  which  be 
knows. 

The  interpreter  immediately  oom- 
plied  with  th«i  Loid  C\\«iw.cc\W'&.^'Jiw» 
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f  RIAL  OP  THE  QVBEir. 


Tbe  examiiMtion  thtn  proceeded. 

Hai  the  witneM  erer  seen  Berf^ami 
reposing  under  any  other  tent  ? — No. 

when  witness  was  at  Jerusalem,  was 
Iw  present  at  the  charch  there  during 
thh  performance  of  any  ceremony  ? — 
I  was. 

Was  the  Princess  there? — She  was. 

Who  else  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony?— ^Bcrgami,  Anstin,  SchiaTini, 
and  some  others  of  the  Princess's 
suite,  who  were  made  Knights  of  the 
Sacred  Sepulchre. 

Was  it  a  religions  ceremony? — It 
was.  The  order  was  conferred  on  those 
who  Tisited  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Do  yon  know  whether  any  otiier 
order  was  conferred  on  Bergami  whilst 
he  was  at  Jerusalem  ? — I  know  of  none 
at  all. 

Bid  yon  remain  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  Prin<ies8;  or  return  before  her  to 
Jaffa  ? — I  went  to  Jaffa  before  her. 

Did  tlic  Princess  and  her  suite  em- 
Imrk  at  Jaffa  on  board  the  same  ship 
that  brought  them?— They  did. 

After  they  left  Jaffa,  was  any  tent 
raised  on  the  deck  of  the  Tcssel? — 
There  was. 

Was  that  tent  closed  at  night  ?-^Ye8, 
it  was. 

Was  there  any  sofa  or  bed  placed 
nnder  that  tent  ? — ^Yes,  there  was  some 
sofa,  and  a  small  bed. 

How  were  the  sofa  and  bed  placed 
under  that  tent? — They  were  placed 
at  a  little  distance,  to  make  a  passage. 

Has  the  witness  ever  assisted  in 
closing  that  tent  at  night? — Yes,  I 
have. 

Who  was  in  the  tent  at  the  time  you 
assisted  in  closing  it? — The  Princess, 
Bergami,  and  some  person  belonging 
to  her  household. 

Do  you  know  who  remained  in  that 
teat  during  the'  night? — Those  who 
remained  under  the  tent  I  don't  know ; 
but  the  servants  who  were  in  tke  tent 
came  out  of  it.  I  saw  them  on  deck, 
and  stopped  them.  I  don't  know  who 
remained  under  the  tent,  because  it 
had  a  communication  also  below ;  and 
whether  the  Princess  went  out,  I  don't 
know. 

Ilave  you  ever  seen  the  tent  raised 
up  in  the  morning? — I  have  seen  it. 

Who  have  you  seen  under  it,  or  have 
yon  seen  any  persons  under  that  tent, 
when  it  was  so  raised  up  in  the  mom-^ 
ing  ? — For  the  most  part  I  have  seen 
the  Princess  lyipgon  the  sofa,  and  Ber- 
jgami  on  the  bed.    Sometimes  not. 


When  Ton  have  seen  BcrsaBi  m 
lying  on  the  bed,  how  was  he  are«ed? 
— ^In  his  nsnal  dress    a  doak  (capotlo.) 

The  witness  afterwards  fnrthcr  ei» 
plained.  It  was  not  a  doak ;  it  wu 
a  species  of  morning-gown^  with  laigs 
sleeves  (toga.) 

Have  yon  ever  known  the  tent  to  be 
closed  during  the  day? — ^I  have. 

For  how  long?— A  little  time :  half 
an  honr,  or  an  hour. 

Who  was  under  the  tent  vrlien  it  wtt 
dosed  by  day?— The  same  as  in  tht 
evenmg,  when  the  tent  was  dosed. 

I  again  ask,  who  was  wider  the  teat 
when  it  was  closed  by  day? — The 
Princess,  Bergami,  and  some  persaa 
bdonging  to  the  servants,  who  mmtd 
in  closing  the  tent. 

Did  that  person  vrlio  aasiated  la 
dosing  the  tent  remain  nnder  it,  or 
come  out  of  it? — ^Many  timea  I  have 
seen  that  person,  the  servant,  oome 
out ;  but  otlier  timea,  when  i  vm  esi- 
ployed  in  the  business  of  the  shiii,  I  de 
not  know  whether  he  came  onC  or  t^ 
mained. 

Do  yon  know  by  wliose  directicfll 
the  tent  had  been  closed  on  tliese  occa- 
sions ?«-Sometimes  by  the  directionsef 
Schiavini,  but  alwajrs  by  one  of  lier 
Royal  Highness's  people. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  aoi 
Bergami  walking  together  on  the  deck  ? 
-^I  have. 

In  what  manner  ?— Arm  in  arm. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  on  the  deck 
when  they  have  not  been  walking?-4 
have. 

In  what  situation  have  yon  seen  thes 
then  ? — In  various  situations ;  differeat 
situations. 

Describe  some  of  them.— 'I  hue 
sometimes  seen  them  sitting  on  a  gnB* 
with  a  hand  and  arm  of  one  behiniftiil 
back  of  the  other,  because  the  gun  wtf. 
too  small.  They  were  supporting  eaeb 
other  with  their  arms.  SometiaafCt 
Bergami  was  lying  on  his  back  on  a 
small  bed,  and  the  Princess  stttingMT 
to  the  bed,  leaning  upon  it.  WImb 
the  captain  saw  me,  on  those  occasiooi, 
he  would  make  some  excuse,  aometiaafli 
this,  sometimes  that,  to  send  me  away, 
because  we  were  distant  rdationa.    . 

[The.  interpreter  observed,  tlwt  the 
witness's  expression  wa^t,  *'  mezzo  pa^, 
rente,"  the  literal  meaning  of  wfaldi 
was,  half-relations ;  but  he  had  traai* 
lated  it,  distant  relations  ] 

You  say  you  have  seen  the  Prineeia 
and  Bergami  sitting  on  a  amali  b^( 
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bafe  yoH  ever  «ecn  them  sittiag  in  any 
other  f  itaation  ? — I  have. 

lo  what  situation  have  yon  seen 
Ibem  ? — Sometimes  I  have  seen  Be>ga- 
id  sitting  on  the  bench  near  to  Uie 
■tin-mast,  and  the  Princess  sitting  in 
Us  lap,  With  her  arm  round  his  neck, 
over  his  shonlder. 

How  was  Bergami's  arm  placed  on 
thit  occasion? — Bergami's  arm  was 
behind  the  back  of  the  Princess,  and 
the' arm  of  the  Princess  was  round  the 
Bsekof  Bergami. 

Yon  have  stated  that  there  was  a 
lofii  and  bed  placed  under  tliat  tent ; 
where  was  the  bed  taken  from  when  it 
«u  placed  there  ? — A  small  iron  bed 
ciBie  on  board  when  the  Princess  came, 
for  her  use. 

Do  you  know,  before  tlie  tent  was 
erected,  where  that  bed  was  placed? — • 
First,  coniceming  the  nature  of  the  bed : 
—the  legs  were  of  iron,  and  a  piece  of 
evivass  was  placed  over  it,  without 
hoards.  At  the  beginning,  when  we 
began  to  make  a  tent  to  procure  shel- 
ter Arom  the  sun,  tiien  the  Princess  or- 
der 4  the  sofa  to  rest  herself  on,  as  a 
bed;  and  then  also,  from  her  luggage, 
vtt  bronght  forward  that  small  iron 
bed. 

Do  yon  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
ranember  St.  Bartholomew's  day? — 
.Ido. 

State  whether  any  thing  particular 
took  place  during  that  day. — During 
that  day  there  was  general  mirth 
through  the  whole  vessel,  ameng  the 
Ciptmi  and  crew.  During  the  even- 
in|^  afterwards  dishes  were  decked 
with  lights,  to  make  an  illnminalion  all 
over  the  ship,  and  liquor  was  given  to 
aH  the  sailors  to  drink,  by  the  orders 
of  Bergami.  A  dollar  each  was  given 
-la  them.  All  the  crew  danced,  and 
cried,  ^<  Long  live  St.  Bartholomew  ! 
IfOng  live  the  Princess  !  Long  live  the 
Chendierr 

-  I  would  ask,  when  Bergami  came  on 
board  at  Jaffa,  whether  he  wore  any 
•tter  order  but  that  of  St.  Sepulchre  ? 
-^Vhen  he  returned  from  Jaffa,  he 
and  feveral  of  the  Princess's  suite  ap- 
-pcaKd  with  a  new  order. 

What  was  that  order  called? — ^The 
order  of  St.  Caroline. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Crosi-examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. 
*-Nane  the  persons  who,  of  her  Majes- 
tf^a  houiefaold,  wore  those  orders? — 
itrgtsadf    Austin,   tke  Doctor,  two 


English  officers,  who  waited  on  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  one  or  two  other 
persons. 

Had  not  every  one,  who  had  been  at 
Jerusalem  with  her  Royal  Highness  this 
order  of  St.  Caroline? — Not  all;  only 
6  or  7  persons. 

Where  do  you  usually  live? — I  am 
fixed  at  Messina,  because  my  father  is 
a  pilot  there. 

What  is  his  name?— •Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Paturzo. 

What  business  or  trade  is  he  ?>~He  in 
first  pilot  the  royal  navy  of  Naples. 
He  is  of  the  degree  and  rank  of  aa . 
officer. 

I  suppose  the  witness  is  not  himself 
married? — I  am  not. 

Have  you  always  gone  by  the  same 
name? — -Yes,  certainly:  I  have  not 
changed  my  name. 

Was  your  name  well  known  on  board 
the  ship  you  have  been  speaking  of  r—r 
Yes,  certainly,  by  all  the  crew,  who 
knew  me  to  be  the  pilot. 

How  many  persons  did  the  crew  con- 
sist of? — ^We  were  22. 

Were  they  all  constantly  employed 
in  managing  the  ship? — ^The  crew  was 
employed  both  to  manoeuvre  tlie  ship 
and  for  the  service  of  the  Princess,  as 
I  was  employed  myself. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  lately  i 
— I  have  seen  the  captain. 

What  is  his  name? — Vincente  Ben- 
ginno. 

Have  you  seen  none  of  the  crew 
within  this  week  ? — I  have  not. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  within 
this  half-year  ? — ^T^o  months  ago  I  saw 
one  of  the  sailors.  During  the  last  six 
months,  as  Messina  is  a  thoroughfare, 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  there  on 
board  of  other  vessels. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  man  yon 
have  seen  within  the  last  two  months  ? 
— Oiuseppe  Arbono.     ' 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — ^At  Messina. 

Was  the  gun  which  you  have  spoken 
of  on  deck  ?-— It  was  on  deck. 

You  speak  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  tent  and  the  interior  of  the 
vessel :  where  was  it  ? — ^The  door  was 
exactly  under  the  tent. 

Where  was  the  bed  of  which  yon 
have  spoken  ? — ^It  was  on  deck,  near 
that  door. 

Had  not  the  crew  access  to  all  part» 
of  the  ship  at  all  times  ? — ^As  soon  as 
the  tent  was  closed,  nobody  could  pass 
the  place  occupied  by  it;  but  all  other 
parts  of  the  d^ck  they  could  %o  tA% 
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Were  you  ever  at  Blilan?— Yes; 
BOW,  in  my  way  here. 

Did  you  come  to  England  by  Milan  ? 
— Yofl ;  I  went  from  Mcsnina  to  Naples 
1>}'  sea;  from  Naples  1  went  to  Milan; 
from  Milan  to  ]?aris ;  from  Paris  to 
Dieppe;  from  Dieppe  to  Brighton; 
and  from  Brighton,  by  land,  to  London. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  been 
at  Milan  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  first  applied  to  yon  to  come 
here,  for  this  business? — The  English 
Vice>Con.«nl  at  Messina. 

When  was  itf— On  the  22d,  S.3d, 
t4tby  25th,  and  2^i  of  the  hist  month, 
July. 

Ivas  that  the  first  time  you  were  de- 
aired  to  give  evidence  on  this  subject? 
— ^Yes. 

Did  yon  go  to  the  Consul,  or  the 
Consul  come  to  you  ? — ^I'he  Consul  sent 
for  me,  because  he  had  been  charged 
to  do  so  by  the  Minister  at  Naples. 

"What  are  you  to  have  for  coming 
here? — For  what  I  have  lost  it  will  be 
Tery  little  indeed. 

what  is  it  you  are  to  have  ? — I,  for 
coming  here,  must  receive,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  ship  and  trade  I  am 
obliged  to  give  up,  800  dollars  per 
month. 

(This  statement  created  a  general 
buz  throughout  the  house.) 

The  interpreter  stated  that  the 
rate  of  the  dollar  varied.  The  usual 
rate  was  4?.  3d.  or  4s.  4d.  He  recol- 
lected it  as  high  as  45.  6d.;  but  the 
average  is  4s.  fih, 

(llie  short^hand  writer  was  here 
called  on  to  read  the  answer  to  the  last 
question,  which  he  did.) 

Have  you  paid  any  travelling  ex- 

fences  ?-^l  have  paid  nothing,  because 
came  accompanied  by  a  courier.  I 
was  obliged,  of  course,  to  come;  be- 
cause the  Minister  applied  to  the  Con- 
sul, and  the  Consul  told  me,  if  I  did 
net  go,  I  would  be  obliged  (obligando) 
to  go  by  means  of  the  government; 
otherwise  I  was  not  willing  to  do  so. 

Wjio  is  the  courier  that  accompa- 
nied yon? — From  Naples  to  Milan  I 

was  accompanied  by  Nicola ,  and 

from  Milan  here  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Gron^e. 

How  did  you  come  from  Naples  to 
Milan  ? — In  a  carriage. 

Was  it  a  stage-coach  ar  a  diligence  ? 
— It  was  a  carriage  hired  for  two  by 
th<*  courier. 

Could  any  other  persons  take  a  seat 
in  it  r  —These  questions  are  useless.    I 


saw  the  hones  changed :  the  miautcr 
gave  me  in  charge  to  one  courier,  nd 
he  to  another. 

So,  the  minister  gave  yon  to  ODeeM* 
rier,  and  that  one  consigned  yon  te 
another  who  hronght  you  here  ?  Is  it 
not  so? — ^TbiA  courier  broaght  nw  t» 
Milan,  and  there  Colonel  Brown  gave 
me  in  charge  to  Mr.  Oronse,  who 
bronglit  mc  here. 

How-did  Colonel  Brown  come  to  d|Te 
you  in  charge  to  Mr.  Grouse? — -The 
courier  brought  a  letter  from  the  mi- 
nister to  Colonel  Bro^*n  at  Milan. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan?— I 
have  not  my  memorandum-book  in 
my  pocket:  perhaps  two  or  three  days. 

Where  _d  id  you  live  these  two  or 
three  days  ? — At  an  inn. 

How  often  did  yon  see  Colonel 
Brown  there? — First  when  I  gnra  the 
letter  to  him,  and  again  when  I  took 
leave  to  set  out. 

Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  Dmose  of 

?  (We    could   not   catch  the 

name) — I  do  not  know  any  one  of  thai 
name :  this  is  the  first  time  It  ever 
reached  my  ear. 

Did  you  see  any  person  tdce  dowv 
what  you  said  when  yon  were  exami- 
ned ? — Yes,  at  Milan. 

What  was  the  person  called  ? — ^Tbere 
were  present  Colonel  Brown,  two  other 
persons,  the  person  who  wrote,  and 
n*yself,  making  five. 

Did  Colonel  Brown  put  qnestions  to 
you  ? — ^\'es,  like  this  person  (the  inter- 
preter.) 

Were  you  sworn  on  the  cross  of 
Christ? — I  was  not,  because  I  was  iMt 
asked. 

Woreyou  sworn  at  Milan? — Not  at  all. 

Wereyon  examined  at  Naples  before . 
you  set  ont? — No. 

How  did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Groue 
from  Milan  to  Paris? — In  a  carriage 
also. 

Were  you  aad  Mr.  Grouse  alone  in 
it? — I  and  Mr.  Grouse  and  the  post- 
boys. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  it  ? — ^It 
vras  a  calash,  with  foar  wheels  and  twn 
seats. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  London  ^-« 
Yesterday. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  Paris? 
"—We  arrived  there  in  the  morning  aad 
set  out  at  night. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  did  yon  see 
any  person  at  Paris  that  talked  to  yoo 
on  this  subject? — No^  not  with  regaid 
to  the  depositions. 
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Did  they  ask  yon  any  qnestiom  about 

wlti(  yon  wei^  to  say  against  her  Royal 

Ki/^esa? — No,  for  that  wonld  have 

kfB  the  fame  that  I  have  now  said. 

1  wish  to  ask  if  any  person  talked 
with  von  at  all  at  Paris  on  the  subject 
of  what  you  were  to  say  about  the 
Princess  ? — No :  at  Paris  1  was  so  short 
a  time  tliat  I  had  hardly  sufficient  time 
to  rest,  as  we  were  travellinnf  post. 

^Vere  you  never  examined  on  this  sub- 
ject before  yon  let%  Messina  for  Milan  ? 
-No. 

On  what  day  did  yon  arrive  at  Pa- 
riii? — (The  interpreter  after  communi- 
cating tlie  question, stated  to  their  lord- 
»hii>s  that  the  witness  had  asked  him 
i\hat  day  this  was,  and  that  he  had  told 
him  It  was  Wednesday,  but  nothing 
more.)    No  answer. 

How  many  days  is  it  a^i^o  ?— I  can't  tell. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can*t 
tell  whether  yon  were  at  Paris  last 
week  i — (After  a  long  pause)  Last  Sa- 
turday :  Saturday,  last  week. 

Were  you  examined  since  yon  came 
to  KnglandP—Yes. 

Before  yon  came  to  this  house  ?— Yes. 

Have  yon  been  brought  to  this  place 
before  you  came  as  a  witness  ? — No. 

When  were  you  examined  here? — 
Yesterday. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  examined  you  ? — No. 

You  were  not  sworn,  I  suppose, yes- 
terday?— ^No. 

Where  have  you  been  since  your 
arrival? — ^There,  where  all  the  rest 
are :  in  a  place  down  below,  from  which 
there  was  communication  with  this 
room. 

.  Who  are  the  rest  to  whom  yon  allude? 
*-All  the  persons  there. 

Who  are  they  ? — I  have  not  had  the 
curiosity  to  label  them.    (A  laugh.) 

How  many  are  there  P—I  don  t  know. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  don't  know 

whether  there  are  ten,  or  ten  times  ten? 

— Ten  timet  ten  make  an  hundred,  if  I 

understand  arithmetic. 

I  beg  to  know  whether  in  the  place 
from  which  you  came  to  this  room 
there  are  six  persons? — ^Whether  there 
are  six  or  more  I  don't  know :  I  don't 
know  more  than  tliree,  the  captain, 
Theodore,  and  the  cook. 

Where  did  you  stop  last  night  ? — In 
my  chamber. 

Who  were  with  you  ? — ^The  captain, 
Theodoroy  and  the  cook. 
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Did  any  person  besides  these  three  I  have  as  a  comprnsiition  for  givin 
p  with  yon  ? — First  of  all  I  took  tea.  I  mv  ship  and  tiade  ^00  ClQ\\fi\^?ivc 

io  I 


In  that  room  therfe  were  five^  the  cap- 
tain, I'heodore,  and  three  others. 

AVere  there  no  more  ? — I  paid  ilo  at- 
tention. 

Did  you  sup  together  afterwards? — 
I  took  no  supper  last  night :  I  took  tea. 

On  what  day  did  you  come  over? — 
Yesterday  I  arrived  here,  which  was 
Tuesday.  On  Munday  I  left  Dieppe, 
and  on  Monday  evening  I  reached 
Brighton. 

This  closed  the  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Den  man. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  ought  to 
i^tate  to  their  lordships,  with  regard  to 
the  cross-examination  of  the  la*t  wit- 
ness— and  what  indeed  applied  equally 
toboththe  witnc^sscs  exam  iued— his  hope 
that  they  would  not  consider  the  cross- 
examination  closed,  when  tlie  witness 
retired,  but  their  lordships,  in  compli- 
ance with  her  Majesty's  petition,  wonld 
allow  the  witnesses  to  be  recailed  at 
any  future  period  if  necessary.  Such 
permission  their  lordships  would  per- 
ceive to  be  essential  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, when  it  was  remembered  that 
there  were  witnesses  of  whom  her 
Majesty's  counsel  had  never  even  heard 
the  names  ? 

The  LORDCHANCELLORsaid, 
that  with  regard  to  that  application* 
the  house  wonld  of  course  be  regulated 
by  a  sense  of  justice,  and  by  the  occa- 
sion that  conld  be  shown  for  such  an 
indulgence. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  was  well  aware 
that  the  house  would  in  all  its  decisions 
act  in  conformity'  to  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  this  observation  that  their  lord- 
ships  might  not  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  he  and  his  learned  friends  had 
finished  their  cross-examination. 

Ke-examined  by  the  ATTOKNEY- 
GENERAL. 

Have  YOU  a  share  in  a  ship  at  Mes- 
sina ? — ^Ves :  I  left  the  vessel  at  Messina. 

What  size  of  a  ship? — 269  tons. 

Were  not  8(X)  dollars  a  month  paid 
vou  as  demurrage  P — 

Mr.  DENMAN  objected  to  this 
question,  and  wished  the  one  on  which 
it  was  founded  to  be  read. 

(Tlie  sliort-luind  writer  said  he  had 
sent  away  the  book  containing  that 
question ;  but  he  repeated  from  memo- 
ly  t^e  substance  ot  the  question  and 
of  the  answer  as  follows: — What  are 
yon  to  have  for  coming  here? — I  must 
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Tht  ATTORNEY-OENERAI..— I 

with  to  ask  if  timt  ii  more  than  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  coming  here, 
in  oonseanence  of  your  ship  being  un- 
employed?— I  want  to  ki|ow  whether 
Kn  mean  a  compensation  for  my  ship 
ing  unemployed,  or  for  myselt. 
'Mr.  BROUQHAM.~That  is  hU 
answer. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL.- 1  ask 
if  that  is  more  than  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  your  ship  being  unem- 
ployed?— ^The  800  dollars  are  not  so 
much  for  the  mere  hiring  of  ttie  ship, 
because  vre  do  not  consider  the  hire  of 
the  ship  so  much  as  what  wc  could 
make  by  our  trade ;  foi:  the  owueni 
allow  us  to  irvLiVk  for  ourselves,  and  we 
mav  cither  gain  or  lose. 

Are  800 dollars  a-month  an  adequate 
compensation  for  your  trade  ? — I  can- 
not tell ;  for  if  my  speculation  were  to 
succeed,  I  might  gain  a  great  deal 
more,  and  tf  it  were  to  fail,  I  might  lose 
a  great  deal  more. 

By  Earl  OREY.— Where  is  your 
ship  now? — I  loft  her  at  Messina. 

Was  it  about  to  sail  on  any  other 
vo\*agc  ? — No. 

Must  it  remain  unemployed  during 
jTiir  absence? — I  don't  know. 

Is  it  possible  it  may  be  sent  any 
where  by  the  other  proprietors  in  the 
UMial course  of  trade? — Why  not;  be- 
cause then  they  must  put  in  another 
captain,  and  that  would  injure  my  bu- 
siness. 

Then  I  am  to  understand  that  the 
8aodoiiars  a-month  are  a  compensation 
for  your  absence,  and  not  for  the  ship 
being  unemployed? — For  leaving  the 
frliip,  and  neglecting  my  own  trade. 

Arc  you  to  liavc  any  share  of  the  pro- 
fitsj9  of  the  ship  during  your  absence  ? — 
A  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  ship 
arc  my  own,  which  is  to  be  given  m  i 
after  deducting  theship*s  expences,  but 
I  am  not  to  have  any  share  of  the  pri- 
vate trade. 

Arc  you,  then,  to  have  a  share  fori 
tlie  freight,  or  for  tlie  merchandize,  or  ! 
for  both?— Not  for  the  merchandize, 
because  I  am  not  present. 

How  many  sailors  were  there  usually 
on  deck  at  ni<;ht,  during  the  voyage 
from  JafFa?--Httlf  of  the  crew  for  lour 
hours,  and  the  other  half  were  at  rest. 

Am  I  then  to  understand  that  there 
were  never  fewer  than  ten  or  eleven 
men  upon  deck  ?— Whenthe  weather  was 
bad,  all  the  crew  were  on  deck,but  tliere 
wi?re  never  fewer  than  ten  or  eleven. 


Are  those  men  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing up  dou-n  the  deck? — Except. the 
man  at  the  helm,  and  those  who  went 
down  to  look  after  the  horset,  they  did 
walk  np  and  down  the  deck. 

Was  there  a  passage  by  which  they 
could  walk  past  the  tent^^The  tent 
occupied  little  more  than  one-half  tlK 
breadth  of  the  ship. 

Was  there  a  passage  by  the  side  of 
the  tent  from  one  end  of  ihc  ship  to  the 
other  ?— On  one  side  of  the  tent  then 
wa.«  no  passage,  because  it  rcache«l  to 
tlie  side  of  th<*  ship ;  but  on  the  other 
side  there  was  a  passage. 

Were  the  men  m  the  habit  of  passing 
the  tent  in  the  night-time  ^ — Whenever 
there  was  occasion  for  the  men  to  paM 
in  working  the  ship,  they  did  pass,  bat 
otiierwise  they  remained  on  the  fore- 
castle. 

By  the  Marquis  of  LANHDOWN. 
— ^You  have  said  that  the  captain  ocra- 
sionally  ordered  von  to  rensove  froai 
the  deck,  when  he  and  the  Princeu 
and  Bergami  were  on  the  deefc,  where 
did  you  go  to  on  these  occaaions?— 
According  to  what  the  captain  ordered 
me. 

Did  he  order  rou  to  go  heloWjOr 
where? — Sometimes  he  told  me  to  go 
to  the  cabin,  and  sometimes  to  the  fore- 
castle, to  take  care  the  sailors  'did  not 
make  a  noise  in  the  ship. 

Was  there  any  other  penon  near 
that  part  of  the  nhip  where  tibe  Prin- 
cess's tent  was  placed  but  Bergami  and 
the  Princess? — A  division  was  made 
by  the  great  boat. 

Whereabouts  were  the  gun  and  the 
bench  of  which  you  have  spoken?^ 
The  gim,  as  well  as  the  hench,  was  hi 
tlie  middle  of  the  ship. 

At  the  time  you  were,  on  some  pre- 
tence or  other ^  directed  by  the  captain 
to  remove  from  that  part  of  the  dfck 
where  her  Royal  Higlmess,  Bergind, 
and  the  captain  were,  were  there  anf 
other  persons  remaining  near  to  the 
captain  in  that  part  of  the  vessel? — As 
soon  as  I  went  away,  I  could  not  see 
what  passint;:  there. 

[This  question  was  read  OTor  a^allr 
to  the  witness,  but  he  made  no  altera** 
tion  in  his  answer.] 

Were  any  other  persons  suffered  to 
remain  on  that  part  of  the  deck  fWua 
which  you  were  sent  away  ? — Before  I 
went  away,  or  after  ? 

Before  you  went  away  ?-^At  the  mo- 
ment I  went  away  something  waa  or* 
deved  for  me  to  do,  and  I  eoufcl'  ii^ 
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pay  attention  to-vhat  was  done,  or  to 
who  remained. 

Was  tbe  weathel*  calm  or  Atormy  at 
tlic  time  when  you  saw  her  Royal  High- 
ness and  Bergami  reclining  on  the  gimP 
— If  it  bad  been  stormy,  they  would 
not  have  remained  on  deck:  it  was 
summer-time,  and  fine  weatlier:  one 
day  we  had  a  storm,  and  they  did  not 
come  up. 

On  tiiat  ocqasion  was  there  much 
motion  in  the  vessel  when  tliey  reclined 
on  the  gun? — During  summer  there 
are  only  Hglit  airs,  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  cairns :  there  is  very  little 
motion,  and  it  was  calm  when  they 
were  sKtlng  there. 

By  Lord  ROS£BERRY.-*-On  tlie 
voyage  to  Jaffa,  the  witness  states  that 
lliere  was  a  eommunication  below  from 
tlu*  tent:  did  that  communication  so 
to  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  or  only 
to  a  particular  place,  from  whence 
there  was  no  exit  but  through  the  tent  P 
—I  will  describeit.  [The  witness  took 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  the  purpose.] 

I  wish  to  know  whether  the  commu- 
nieation  yon  speak  of  was  to  any  other 
part  of  the  ship,  and  if  so,  to  what  part  ? 
— [Tlie  witness  drew  a  rough  plan  of 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  which  was  ex- 

Silained  by  the  interpreter  to  several 
'eert  near  the  bar.  The  witness  point- 
ed ont  some  steps  that  led  down  into 
tbe  dining  room.] 

Then  when  the  tent  was  so  placed, 
was  it  possible  for  any  person  to  get 
into  the  dining-room  excepting  through 
tbe  tent? — ^Tliere  was  another  place 
wbicb  I  marked. 

By  LAtd  AUCKLAND  .--Had  The- 
odore  Majochi  any  particular  place  as- 
signed him  in  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

w  here  ? — He  liad  a  hammock  in  the 
bbld ;  but  wherever  he  was  more  easy, 
there  be  placed  liimself. 

Could  lie  from  his  sleeping-place 
possibly  hear  what,  iu  the  course  of 
the  night,  passed  in  the  tent  ? — When 
he  slept  in  the  hold  I  believe  not,  be- 
cause the  noise  mnst  have  passed 
through  two  decks. 

By  another  Peer. — Uid  Theodore 
Miuochi  sleep  habitttally  in  tbe  hold, 
or  between  decks? — [No  answer  was 
given  to  tliis  qnestion/] 

Did  he  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ? — ^I 
do  not  know. 

By  Lord  ELLENBOROUGH.— 
Where  did  Bergami  sleep  in  the  voyage 
from  Jaffis? — There  were  two  beds  m 
the  tenti  and  when  tbe  tent  was  open 


it  was  seen  that  the  small  one  was 
Bergami  8  and  the  sofu  was  the  Priu- 
ress's.  When  the  tent  was  closed,  I 
had  no  communication  with  the  part 
of  the  ship  belonging  to  the  Princess. 

Had  Bergami  any  other  known  place 
of  sleeping  but  the  place  on  the  aeck  ? 
— Whether  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
slept  on  the  deck,  I  have  not  seen ; 
but  what  I  know  morally  is,  that  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  slept  in  the 
tent,  because  there  were  horses  on 
board,  which  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  and  they  said  they  could  not 
bear  to  sleep  below. 

Where  were  the  beds  placed,  used 
by  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  during 
the  voyage  from  Jafia?— ^n  the  sofa 
there  was  nothing  but  a  single  mattress 
of  the  Princess  s  :  the  other  mattresses 
of  the  Princess  were  placed  below. 

You  have  said  that  the  cabin  was 
divided  into  two,  and  that  the  bed  of 
Bergami  was  in  the  dining-room :  where 
were  these  identical  bed9  placed .  on 
the  voyage  from  Jaffa? — ^l^he  bed  of 
the  Princess  remained  there,  but  I  do 
not  remember  as  to  the  bed  of  Berga- 
mi ;  when  he  got  up  it  was  rolled  up, 
for  it  had  no  bedstead,  but  was  put 
down  on  the  planks  of  the  corridor, 
and  was  rolled  up  in  the  morning. 

If  you  woukl  draw  a  plan  of  the 
beds  as  they  were  on  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa,  it  would  tend  much  to  elucidate 
the  question.— ^The  witness  did  so ; 
and  after  some  time  it  was  exhibited 
to  the  peers,  who  had  assembled  round 
the  witness.  The  interpreter  explafhcd 
that  the  only  alteration  was  the  re- 
moval of  Bergami's  bed  from  his  room 
to  the  dining-room  near  the  door.) 

Was  Bergami's  bed  made  for  him 
every  nieht  during  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa?— As  to  that,  I  cannot  tell  what 
happened  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Princess :  I  had  other  things  to  do.  I 
saw  that  the  Princes8*s  bed  was  there, 
because  I  went  to  see  the  room  cleaned* 

Did  other  persons  sleep  where  Ma- 
jochi 4i8ually  slept? — Yes:  that  Is, 
where  Majochi  had  his  bed. 

Did  Cameron  sleep  in  the  same 
place  ?;-<}ameron  slept  in  the  cabui. 

How  many  tents  were  tliere  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  ?3rl  do  not  know ; 
many;  several ;  as  many  as  were  suf- 
ficient for  so  many  as  there  were. 

By  the  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
Where  did  the  female  attendants  of 
the  Princess  sleep  on  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa?— The  womca  \a4  %^aSik>a\  ^Q^ 
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other  cabin  was  afsipicd  to  the  Coun- 
tess Oldi;  but  f  never  went  below, 
and  therefore  did  not  see  whether 
they  blcpt  there*. 

When  the  Princess  had  retired  into 
the  tent,  have  you  bcc-n  a  lantern 
handed  out  i  —  Yes ;  sometimes  the 
light  was  given  out  under  the  tent, 
and  sometimes  it  was  conveyed  below 
by  the  communication  I  mentioned; 
Aometimes  the  sailors,  sometimes  The- 
odore, and  sometimes  the  captain  him- 
self, took  it  away. 

By  Lord  BELHAVEN.— Do  you 
know  who  gave  out  the  light  ? — No  ; 
the  light  remained  for  some  time  in 
the  tout  after  it  was  properly  arranged. 
I  did  not  remain  near  the  tent  beyond 
the  time  when  the  tent  was  arranged. 

Did  any  person  sleep  in  the  diuing- 
room  .daring  the  voyage  from  Jaffa.  ? — 
Do  you  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  with 
my  owu  eyes? 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  objected  to  the  wit- 
ness being  asked  any  question  not  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  evidence :  he 
unwillingly  interposed,  but  the  witness 
ought  to  speak  only  to  matters  within 
his  own  knowledge. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  con- 
curred ;  it  was  always  right  in  oounsel 
to  suggest  to  the  honse,  on  any  of  the 
questions  put,  if  tliey  thought .  them 
Ckbjectionable.  It  might  be  rcroUected 
that,  in  the  Berkeley  Peerage,  their 
lordships  had  decided  that  their  ques- 
tions should  be  regulated  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  evidence ;  and  they  had 
determined  also  to  put  their  questions 
after  the  advuratcs  had  concluded,  on 
the  ground  that  the  members  of  the 
House  were,  in  iact,  counnel  for  both 
parties  —  only  anxious  that  justice 
should  be  done. 

Did  you  see  any  person  sleep  in  the 
dining-room? — I  do  not  know. 

By  Lord  DARNLEY During  the 

sam::  voyage  did  the  Princess  take  off 
her  clothes  or  sleep  in  them?— -For 
what  I  know,  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami  slept  on  deck,  for  every  body 
said  so ;  *but  for  what  I  have  seen,  I 
have  seen  the  Princess  open  the  tent  a 
little,  and  she  had  a  white  gown,  dress- 
ing gown,  or  some  gown,  on ;  she  open- 
ed it  first  to  take  a  morsel  of  air  be- 
fore the  sun  rose. 

The  first  part  of  this  answer  was 
struck  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  as  being  only  matter  of 
hearsay. 

By  Lord  £LL£NBOROUOH«— Did 


yon  see  Rergami  look  oat  of  the  teat 
about  the  same  time? — No,  becaa»e 
the  Princess  opened  it  towards  the 
sea,  jn»t  as  little  as  to  look  ont. 

\Vas  tlicre  any  commnnication  be- 
tween the  chamber  of  the  Princess  and 
that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  when  they 
both  slept  down  below  ? — There  was  t 
commnnication. 

Mr.  DENM AN  requested  thelrlord- 
ships  to  supply  an  omission  in  his  crou- 
examination.  The  Lord -Chancellor 
accordingly,  at  his  suggestion,  pnt  tke 
following  questions  :— 

What  is  the  name  of  yovr  ship  at 
Messina  ?— II  Vero  Fidele. 

Does  she  belong  to  Messina? — Yes. 

What  are  the  names  of  your  partneis 
in  the  ship  ? — Only  Jacomo  Mifanesi^ 

By  Lord  LAUDERDALE.— froB 
your  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  tte 
dining-room  and  the  tentf  conid  any 
person  in  the  dining-room  hear  what 
pa^tsed  in  the  tent  when  it  was  shntnp? 
— ^Yes,  a  person  might  hear  well,  pro- 
vided they  were  words  pronooaMd 
with  a  certain  ibree. 

Here  die  examination  of  this  witiieis 
closed,  and  he  was  directed  to  with- 
draw. 

LIABILITY  OF  WITNESSES. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  before  the  house  separated  he 
wished  to  state,  that  he  had  not  fidled 
in  his  duty  in  applying  to  the  highest 
sources  of  information  on  the  point 
how  far  prosecutions  might  be  anp- 
ported  agsinst  witnesses  examined  in 
the  course  of  this  proceeding.  Hens- 
derstood,  most  unquestionably,  that 
tliese  prosecutions  oould  be  maintain- 
ed ;  but  he  had  not  put  to  the  same 
sources  any  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  exercise  of  the  priyileges  of  the 
house,  should  it  interpose  to  prevent 
the  production  of  the  necessary  evli- 
dence.  It  was  material  that  the  pnb-. 
lie  mind  should  be  satisfied  mon  th{s~ 
matter ;  and  another  poln^  or  Impor- 
tance was,  that  in  endearonring  to  ac- 
coipplish  this  purpose  the  house  ahonld 
not  lose  sight  of  its  privileges.  A 
third  consideration  was,  that,  in  any 
resolution  named  on  this  subject,  ft 
should  not  be  implied  thereby  that 
there  would  be  any  occasion  to  prose- 
cute th^  Y^itness^.  He  pnrp'psed  to- 
morrow to  moye  the  house  to  resolve, 
in  effect,  that  if  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion for  snch  prosecutions,  the  honse 
will  suspend  its  privileges,  and  not  in- 
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tcrposr  to  prevent  them ;  meaDing,  at 
the  same  tiroo,  to  frame  that  ri'solu- 
iioo  in  such  terms  as  to  auswer  all  the 
objects  in  view. 
Adjourned  at  five  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  August  24th. 
About  a  quarter  before  1 0  o'clock  the 
LOUD-CHAXCKl  LOR  took  his  seat. 


THIRD    WITNESS. 
fl'^ijicENzo  Gargiolo.] 

The  Counsel  being  introduced  to  tlie 
bar  in  the  usual  form,  a  new  witness 
vns  called,  viz.  Yincenzo  Gargiulo. 

The  Earl  of  DA  UN  LEY  maile  some 
observations  on  the  propriety  of  ascer- 
taining whether  witnesses  wlirn  exa- 
mined bad  any  conimunicaciou  with  the 
other  witness.^. 

The  witne.«s  was  then  sworn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  did  not  intend  to 
state  any  thin?  which  might  seem  to 
arise  from  a  wish  to  provoke  a  discns- 
Rion  on  any  question  which  it  might  be 
sapposed  their  lordships  had  already 
decided ;  but  he  w  ishcd  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  point  which  he  conceived 
bad  not  yet  been  under  their  conside- 
ration and  consequently  not  in  any  de- 
cree argued.    He  did  not  nuan  to  say, 
that  upon  a  witness  being  sworn  it  was ' 
competent  to  institute  a  particular  in- 
qniry  respecting  his  creed  ;  it  was  in 
general  held  sufficient  that  he  j>rofcssed 
a  belief  in  a  future  state.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  cases  hud  occurred  in  which 
the  JndgeR  bad  held,  that  a  person  who 
appeared  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
jostice  ought  to  be  Bwom  iu  tliat  mode 
and  with  those  ceremonies  which  were 
most  binding  to  his  conscience.    There 
was  m  venr  important  case  ou  this  sub- 
ject in  (jowper's   Reports,  which  he 
shoald  briefly  mention,  as  it  was  not 
necemary  for  him  to  trouble  their  lord- 
fhips  with  the  details.    It  was  the  case 
of  Omichund  and  Barker,  in  which  a 
qaestion    aroiie,    whether    a    person 
luiTin^cno  ideaofOie  Christian  religion 
conid  be  a  competent  witness  at  all,  if 
fiwom  in  an  English  coiirt.    In  consi- 
dering this  question,  all  the  judges, 
withont  exception,  including  also  tlie 
Lord  -  Chancellor,     gave   it   as  their 
opinion    oaths  ought  to    be  adminis- 
tered to    witnesses  according  to  the 
ceremonies    of    their  own    religion ; 
and    they    went  upon  this  ground-^ 
that  when  a  person  was  to  be  sworn, 
it  ongbt  to  l>e  with  thoso  ceremonies 
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which  he  believed  most  binding  on  his 
conscience.  In  that  case,  which  is 
referred  to  in  Cowper's  Reports,  the 
Chief-Justice  and  the  other  indges  held 
that  upon  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  there  was  no  particular  form  essen- 
tial to  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  a  witness;^ 
but  that,  as  the  purpose  of  it  was  to 
bind  his  conscience,  "every  man  of 
eveiy  religion  should  be  bound  by  that 
form  which  he  thinks  will  bind  his 
conscience  most."  If  a  Chinese,  or  a 
Gentoo,  or  a  Mahometan,  took  an  oath 
according  to  the  forms  of  English 
courts,  he  probably  would  not  think  it 
the  most  binding  to  his  con.^ci^uce. 
He  conceived  tliat  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject was  very  important;  for  if  a  wit- 
ness were  sworn  iu  a  way  dilferent 
from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed  in 
his  own  country,  the  effect  might  be 
that  of  relieving  his  conscience  from 
the  actual  obligation  of  an  oath.  I^ 
was  therefore  proper,  whatever  might 
be  the  religion  of  the  witness,  whether 
Chinese,  Gentoo,  Mahometan,  that  he 
should  swear  in  the  manner  which  was 
likely  to  be  most  binding  on  his  con- 
science. 

The  LORD-CHANXELLOR  ob- 
served,  that  if  the  witness  believed  the 
form  in  which  be  was  sworn  binding 
on  him  to  speak  the  truth,  that  wa« 
sufficient,  and  he  could  not  be  exami- 
ned on  that  point  further.  If  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  future  state,  in  that 
ea^e  he  would  not  be  a  competent  wit- 
ness at  all. 

Mr.  AriLLIAMS  admitted  that,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  no  farther  questiui 
could  be  put,  if  the  witness  acknow- 
ledged the  oath  he  took  to  be  binding. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  Justice  BulJer  had 
rcfuse<l  to  allow  a  witness  to  be  asked 
whether  he  believed  in  the  Gospel 
when  he  had  acknowledged  that  ht 
believed  in  a  future  state :  but  this  did 
nol  apply  to  the  present  objection. 
He  apprehended  that  the  counsel  ia 
this  im^)ortant  case  had  a  right  to  in- 
qnire  ot  the  witness  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  swearing  in  his  own 
country  under  the  forms  of  law  to  whicii 
he  was  accustomed,  there  were  not  cer- 
tain ceremonies  which  he  believed  t .« 
be  essential  to  the  administration  of  ari 
oath,  and  the  want  of  which  would  be 
regarded  by  him  as  an  important  defi- 
ciency. It  surely  would  never  be 
thought  sufficient  to  swear  a  Gentoo 
upon  the  Gospel.  lie  thought,  there- 
fore, that  he  might  bt  i^^MmVX&^V^ds^ 
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(he  wittie^xi  wlirthrr  hf  did  not  think 
tho  miidc  of  adiiiiiiistci  in;;  an  oatb  in 
Wis  own  ronntrv  necessary.  He  did 
not  mean  to  impugn  the  witness's  reli- 
gious belief:  he  only  wished  to  know 
whether,  in  the  languai;fi  of  Chief-Jus- 
tice Parker,  in  the  case  to  which  he  bad 
referred,  the  witness  had  been  "  mobt 
aoleinnlv  sworn." 

Mr.  nKOUGHAM  quoted  the  case 
in  Cowpcr  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Lrord  Mansfield,  in  citing 
tive  case  of  Omichund  and  Harker,  had 
stated  thiit  the  principle  was  then  ad- 
mitted, that  every  nnin  of  ever}'  reli- 
gion should  be  bound  by  that  fomi 
vrhich  he  thought  would  l>ind  hiy  con- 
science most.  He  would  suppose  the 
r^»e  of  an  Enfj^lishman  in  Turkey  or  in 
China  called  on  to  give  evidence  in  a 
criminal  case,  as  a  Chinese  some  years 
ago  had  been  at  the  Admiralty  ^e.^sion8 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey.  On  that  occa- 
sion a  porcelain  saucer  was  given  to 
the  Chinese,  which  he  held  up ;  anil  on 
•ome  words  heing  repeated  by  tiic  In- 
terpreter, he  threw  it  down  and  broke 
it.  1  his  was  the  form  of  the  most  so- 
lemn imprecation  in  his  own  country, 
and  on  that  account  the  judges  held  it 
to  be  a  proper  mode  of  an  adniininis- 
teriBjE  an  oath.  Now  suppose  an 
Knglish  seaman  were  to  have  a  saucer 
pHt  into  his  hand  in  a  Chinese  court, 
and  were  desired  to  go  through  such  a 
rcrcmony  as  that  to  which  he  had  allu- 
ded, would  it  be  reasonable  to  regard 
that  mode  of  administering  an  oath 
MtfHcieutly  solenm  in  his  eyes,  because, 
troiu  respect  to  the  court,  or  from  other 
motives,  he  did  not  obicct  to  be  sworn? 
He  might  indeed  think  the  oath  bind- 
iiYi;,  but  would  it  not  be  wiser  in  the 
Court  to  swear  him,  not  in  tlie  manner 
«* hich  he  said  was  sufficient,  but  in  tliat 
which  they  knew  be  held  to  be  most 
ikinding  to  his  conscience? 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  wi>h€d 
tho  counsel  to  state  to  Uie  house  the 
nature  of  the  questions  they  widbed  put 
to  the  witness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  wUhed  him  to  be 
asked  whetlier  be  had  ever  been  exa- 
mined as  a  witness  in  his  own  country. 
JF  be  bad  not,  whether  he  had  ever 
heen  any  person  so  examined ;  whether 
tlterc  were  any  ceremonies  used  in  his 
own  coimtry  in  administering  an  oath 
mhich  had  not  been  observed  here, 
ami  which  he  thought  binding  ea  his 
conscience. 

The  LOKD-CUANCELLOR,  aAer 


cnnsiiiting  for  some  limr  with  iflie  - 
judge..,  naid  that  the  witncs"  uiifiht  be  '  ^ 
asked  whether  he  con&ldercd  the  oath 
which  had  now  been  ad  minis  icrrd  to 
him  AnaLly  binding  on  his  conscicnee; 
but  that  no  other  questions  conld  be 
asked. 

Lord  ERSKINE  agreed  that  tbe 
legal  (luestlon  was,  whether  the  oath 
taken  by  the  witne.-s  was  binding  od 
his  conbcienee  r  His  lordship  stated,  in 
illustration,  a  case  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  concerned ;  but  the  pa^ 
ticularr  conld  be  collected  below  the 
bar. 

Mr.  RROVGHAM  wished  it  to  be 
nnderi«tond  that  the  objection  was  not 
made  because  it  was  c&pected  the  vit- 
ucKs  might  say  he  was  not  bousd,  hot 
because  it  was  desirable  to  afeertain 
whether  there  was  any  other  fora  by 
which  he  might  be  more  bonfid. 

Lord  EKSKINE,  as  we  undentopd, 
thought  that  it  might  be  asked  the  wit- 
ness whether  the.  oath  he  had  now 
taken,  or  any  other,  would  be  most 
binding. 

Earl  GREY  proposed  to  have  it  pat 
to  him  whetbei  any  other  form  of  oath 
would  be  more  biodiug  on  Uia  consci- 
ence. 

l^rd  REDESDALE  said,  if  the 
mod«*  in  which  the  oath  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  witness  was  wrong, 
then  all  the  foreign  witnesses  that  had 
given  evidence  in  courts  of  jostiee,  in 
his  experience,  had  been  improperly 
sworn. 

Eail  OKEV  proposed  to  refer  it  to 
the  jiidgt'R  whether  the  witness  might 
not  be  asked  if  there  was  any  ether 
mode  of  swearing  which  he  thought 
more  bindiiii;  on  his  conscience. 

The  L()UJ)-CHANCELLOR  put 
the  question  in  thiv  form — Whether^ui 
a  witness  has  been  asked  in  the  cenrts 
below  whether  he  conssders  an  oath 
which  has  been  administered  to  him 
bindmR  on  his  conscience,  he  can  also 
be  asked  whether  any  other  laode 
would  be  more  binding. 

Lord  ERSKINE  and  the  LORD- 
CHANCELLOR  made  a  few  observa- 
tions which  we  could  not  hear.  The 
latter  alluded  to  tlie  case  of  a  witness 
objecting  tu  the  form  of  the  oath  him- 
self, as  had  sometimes  been  done  by 
persons  from  Scotland  who  rcfnsed  to. 
kbs  the  book.  Here,  however,  the 
witness  made  no  objection  to  the  form. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  believed 
that  questions  cpuld  only   Hith  pro* 
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priely  he  nnt  to  a  witness  when  he 
wtniielf  rcfosecl  to  take  the  o  ith.  It 
appeared  to  him.that  it  would  be  oiiite 
Irre^lar  to  pnt  any  question  or  the 
natnre  proposed  \(hen  die  witness 
nrade  no  objection  to  the  form  of  the 
wih  hinutelt*. 

Here  there  was  a  cry  of  ''  Go  on ! 
fu  on!** 

Tlie  qnestion  being  delivered  to  the 
Jadfi^es,  thev  withdrew  to  ddiberate. 

The  Earf  of  DARN  LEY  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  to  know  whether  any 
adequate  means  were  taken  by  those 
wbo  had  the  care  of  the  witnesses  to 
prevent  their  association  and  inter- 
communication af^er  their  examination 
at  the  bar.  He  thonght  it  highly  de- 
simble  that  a  witnc^  going  from  their 
lordships'  bar  should  not  be  suffered 
to  converse  npon  the  evidence  he  had 
civcn  nrnom^  the  other  witnesses  wlio 
had  not  been  examined. 

Tlie  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  roptied, 
that  he  conUl  not  «ee  how  it  was  pos- 
sible so  to  keep  the  witnesses  as  to 
prevent  their  associating  together  oc- 
casionally ;  all  tliat  conld  be  done  was 
drme ;  which  was,  to  separate  the  par- 
ties as  much  as  was  possible,  and  the 
person  who  had  tfae  care  of  each  set  of 
wltnesaes  to  give  them  the  strongest 
ttjimetihn  not  to  converse  together  in 
any  ■wnner  npon  the  subject  of  this 
trial,  or  any  evidence  connected-  with 
it  He  was  perfectly  sure,  nothing  else 
conld  be  done  beyond  what  he  had 
Mentioned. 

Tke  Eari  of  DARNLEY  said  he 
Was  not  eonvinced  by  what  had  falkn 
Arom  the  neblo  earl  but  that  still  some 
arrangement  might  be  adopted  to  pro- 
mote the  object  lie  had  in  view.  Surely 
the  examined  conld  be  kept  apart 
from  the  nnexaraii>ed«  Injnnetionwith- 
4mt  aeparation  he  considered  perfectly 
naclesa.  If  it  were  not  right  and  prac- 
tieaUe  to  keep  the  witnesses  separate, 
the  soiemniiy  of  an  injunction  to  them 
not  to  conveme  npon  the  evidence  was 
Indicrons.  Tlie  real  object  could 
never  be  effected  but  by  sepsimtion, 
KOd  he  still  tliought  that  was  practi- 
cable. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  perse- 
Tercd  In  repeating,  that  it  was  abso- 
Intcly  impossible  to  carry  ^uto  effect 
lliat  complete  separation  'which  the 
noble  earl  called  tor.  To  ask  the  wit- 
neasea  on  either  side  not  to  associate 
tOf^tlMr  In  any  manner  was  altogctlii.>r 
UnpottiUe.    Let  their  lordships  just 


consider  for  a  momenlf  the  ordinary 
course  respecting  witnesses  at  the  com- 
mon assize.  Did  they  not  always  find 
that  the  witnesses  at  either  side,  if  th^y 
came  from  the  same  part  of  the  conn- 
hy,  generally  associated  together  at 
the  same  inn  ?  In  fact  it  was- quite  mf- 
avoidable.  The  advatitace  or  disa<^ 
vantage  of  the  practice,  whichever  way 
it  turned,  was  mutual;  both  sides  it- 
course  had  it.  There  was  nothing  «ise 
than  an  InKinctioil  to  the  witnesses 
which  could  be  accomplished;  for  ant 
absolute  separation,  so  as  to  exclmftf 
the  possibility  of  their  conversing  to- 
gether at  one  moment  or  another,  and 
more  particnlarly  when  applicid  to 
strangers,  was,  he  must  repeat^  alto- 
gether impracticable. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  said,  diat 
the  only  answer  be  had  to  sive  the 
jioble  earl's  attempt  at  niaKIng  any 
analogy  between  what  was  done  herer 
with  witnesses,  and  what  was  done  at 
the  ordinary  assize,  was  this= — ^that 
there  was  no  resemblance  between  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  and  atx^  - 
other  which  ever  took  place. 

The  Earl  of  ESSEX  trusted  that  as 
much  care  as  was  possible  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  witnesses  from 
conversing  respecting  the  evidence  al- 
ready given. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
they  were  already  enjoined  to  abslaia 
from  conversing  respecting  it. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  con- 
cnrred  in  opinion  with  his  noble  friend 
who  spoke  last,  that  an  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  the  witnesses  was  actuaUy  im- 
possible. The  inconvenience  alluded 
to  was  certainly  mutual,  and  utterly ' 
unavoidable. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  conld  not 
help  trespassing  npon  their  lordships 
with  one  word  more.  Two  individuals 
had  been  already  examined ;  ought  not 
their  lordships  to  state  that  they  yhonld  * 
be  separated  from  the  other  witnesses 
at  present?  He  trusted,  at  least,  that 
Theodore  Majochi  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  free  intercourse  with 
Madame  Dumont  (a  laugh),  of  whom 
he  had  spoken  in  his  evidence.  He 
merely  wislied  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  communicate  together. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
he  should  take  this  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting to  their  lordships  such  a  reso* 
lution  as  he  had  mentioned  yesterday. 
He  would  read  it,  and  tlieir  lordships 
could  then  delt:nn\n«  \\VQ«av>»  «^\\v- 
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cation  to  the  puipose  for  which  it  wai 
framed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  LORD-CHAN- 
CELLOR,  the  following  resolution 
was  agreed  to : — 

^That  in  case  any  prosecntionn  Rhall 
be  commenced  in  any  conrtf  after  the 
conclof  ion  of  the  proceedinppi  in  this 
house,  touching  the  bill  entitled  '  an 
act'  (reciting  the  title),  againnt  any 
'Witness  or  witnesses  who  shall  have 
been  examined  at  the  bar  of  this  house 
in  support  of  or  against  tlic  said  bill, 
touching  any  testimony  given  by  such 
"fitness  or  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  this 
house  in  respect  thereto,  tliis  honse, 
any  privileges .  of  this  house  notwith- 
standing, consents  that  evidence  may 
be  given  thereof  in  any  such  prosecu- 
tions, aifd  also  that  evidence  may  be 
given  of  all  such  proceedings  of  this 
house,  toacking  the  said  bill,  as  may  be 
required  to  be  given  in  the  said  courts 
in  support  of,  or  in  defence,  in  such 
prosecutions."' 

The  jndges  retnmed  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  min II tes,  and  the  Chief- 
Jnstice  of  the  Kings-Bench  (Abbott) 
informed  the  honse,  that  the  judges 
now  present  had  considered  the  ques- 
tions submitted  for  their  opinion  by 
their  lordships,  viz. — 

^'  If  a  witness  produced  in  the  courts 
of  law,  withont  objecting  to  it,  takes 
the  oath  in  tlie  usual  form  in  which  it 
is  administered,  he  can  be  asked  whe- 
ther he  considers  the  oath  he  has  taken 
as  binding  upon  his  conscience  ? — and 
whether  he  can  be  asked,  whether  any 
otiicr  mode  of  swearing  would  be  more 
binding  on  his  couscicnce  than  the 
oath  he  has  taken  P 

*'  The  judges  were  of  opinion,  re- 
specting the  tirst  question,  (hat,  al- 
thoHgh  a  witness  should  have  taken 
the  oath  in  the  usual  form,  he  may,  ne- 
vertheless, be  afterwards  asked  whe- 
ther he  thinks  it  is  binding  upon  his 
conscience.  But  that,  if  Sie  witness 
shall  answer  in  the  affirmative,  that  he 
thinks  the  oath  he  has  so  taken  is  bind- 
ing in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
administered  to  him,  he  cannot  then 
i>e  asked  if  any  other  mode  of  admi- 
nistering  tlie  oath  would  be  more  bind- 
ing. The  judges  were  of  opinion,  that 
if  a  witness  says  he  believes  tlic  oath 
to  be  binding  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  taken  it,  he  in  fact  solemnly 
swears  to  speak  the  tnith  in  his  evi- 
dence ;  he  appeals  to  the  Divine  Bcinc 
for  the  truth  he  is  about  to'lilter  3  and 


having  done  that,  it  is  nmieressary  to 
inquire  respecting  any  other  mode  of 
swearinff." 

The  I'.HIEF-JVSTICE,  in  deliver, 
ing  this  opinion,  said  that  the  judges 
had,  in  considering  their  opinion,  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  authorities  in 
some  of  the  books,  which  was  the  oc- 
casion of  their  having  detained  their 
lordships  a  short  time  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was 
now  commenced  by  the  SOLICITOK- 
GENERAL. 

Were  yon  master  of  the  vessel  called 
La  Industria  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  abo  the  owner  P— Yes,  I  am 
also  the  owner,  but  she  is  no  longer 
called  the  Industiy,  but  Abramo 
(Abraham). 

Was  she  engaged  to  coavey  the 
Princess  in  her  voyage  from  Augusta 
to  Tunis,  and  to  Greece  P— My  pobieie 
was  hired  at  Messina,  where  she  was 
armed,  and  her  Boyal  Higbiiess  em- 
barked at  Augusta  for  Tmiis  and 
Greece. 

Before  her  Royal  Highness  enbarb* 
ed,  had  the  arrangement  of  the  cabins 
been  made  by  yon  i — ^Yes.  at  Measlnai 

Tell  me  whether  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  came  on  l>oai^d  at  Ang^asta 
before  they  embarked,  for  the  purJiMse 
of  seeing  the  disposition  of  the  cabins. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  this 
mode  of  putting  the  question.  Surely 
the  Solicitor-General  could  obtain  an 
answer  without  putting  a  question  in 
a  leading  form.  How  could  the  wit- 
ness know  for  what  purpose  the  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami  came  on  board? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  dii- 
claimed  any  intention  of  putting  a 
leading  question,  and  then  asked  the 
witness. 

Did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ceme 
onboard,  and  where? — ^Tb«y  4idy.at 
Augusta. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  view  the 
arrangement  of  the  cabins  which  ha<} 
been  made  by  the  witness  f — ^Yes,  the 
Princess  did. 

Did  she  n^nke  any  alteration  ia  your 
arrangement  ? — Yes,  she  ordered  a 
dining-room  doorto  be  closed,  which  ^ 
had  left  in  its  common  state. 

.  Before  that,  how  many  doors  eii« 
tered  into  the  dining-room  from  the 
body  of  the  vessel? — Two ;  one  to  the 
right,  the*  other  to  the  left. 

Which  of  the  two  did  she  order 
to  be  closed  ?— That  on  the  left,  as 
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you  look  towards    the   prew  of  the 
vessel. 

In  what  way  was  that  door  closed  P 
— It  was  nailed  up  fast. 

Was  there  any  cabin  contif^nons  to 
the  dining-room  where  that  door  was 
nailed  up? — Yes,  there  -was. 

Where  was  that  cabin  to  which  you 
Wade  ? — It  went  on  a  line  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  left  side  of  the  ship. 

Who  occupied  the  cabin  near  the 
door  which  was  nailed  upp — Ber^ami. 

Was  there  any  other  cabin  ? — Yes. 

'\Vho  occupied  tliatP— The  two  maids 
Dumont  and  Brunette. 

Who  occupied  the  cabin  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  door  tliat  you  say 
vas  left  open? — Bergami;    that  was 
-  his. 

Was  there  any-mode  of  going  into 
the  dining-room  from  the  body  of  the 
vessel,  save  by  that  door  which  was 
open  uear  Ber^ami  P — There  was  ;  the 
end  of  the  ladder  from  the  deck  went 
into  it,  and  tlie  door  which  led  to  Ber- 
gamrt  room. 

Ask  him  whether  the  ladder  went  di- 
rectly down  into  the  dining-room,  or 
was  there  a  door  at  the  foot  of  it  P — 
The  ladder  came  into  the  room ;  but  at 
the  top  of  the  hatchway  was  a  door, 
which',  when  willing  (a  laugh)  might 
be  shut  up. 

You  mean  to  close  the  hntrhwav  ? 
— ^Yea,  to  close  the  hatchway,  and  stop 
all  communication  that  way. 

When  thathatchway  was  closed,  waji 
there  any  door  into  the  dining-room  P 
—No. 

Beyond  the  diningnroom  towards  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  how  many  cabins 
werel;here  ? — ^There  was  one  room,  di- 
vided, as  I  have  meutioued,  for  the 
Princess,  and  for  the  maids  of  honour. 

Whataortof  bed  was  the  Princess's? 
was  it  single  or  double  ? — It  was  dou- 
ble. Two  sofas  joined  together,  about 
six  or  seven  palms  and  a  half  (about 
six  feet  and  a  half). 

Where  was  Bergami's  apartment  ? — 
He  first  slept  in  a  cab.in  two  nights, 
but  afterwards  he  slept  in  the  dining- 
room,  upon  a  sofa,  on  the  right  hand. 

Was  it  so  situated  that  a  person  in 
the  Princess's  bed,  lying  down,  conld 
be  seen  from  it  c — Yes,  if  the  door  was 
open. 

How  many  English  feet,  or  about 
how  many,  were-  the  beds  asunder.^ — 
Ten  or  twelve  feet  I  should  think. 

Did  anybody  sleep  in  and  beyond 
the  dipliiy-roow^  towards-  the   stern, 


except  the  Princess,  the  Conntess  of 
Oldi,  and  Bcrgami  ? — No ;  Bergami 
slept  in  the  dining-room,  the  Princess 
in  the  ro<mi  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
dame  dlionneur  on  the  left. 

Did  this  occupation  continue  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  voyage  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  this 
mode  of  putting  the  question.  It 
was  to  lead  the  witness. 

I  he  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
that  wherever  any  question  was  ma- 
terial, he  WHS  anxious  to  avoid  leading 
the  witness. 

How  long  did  that  occupation  of  the 
births  continue? — In  June  the  Piin- 
cess  came  on  board;  at  the  departure 
from  Constantinople,  the  weather  com- 
ing warmer,  the  Princess  cliosc  to  sleep 
on  a  bed  in  a  tent  on  tlie  deck.  Seven 
horses  and  two  asses  were  taken  on 
board  and  put  below  about  that  time. 

What  bed  or  beds  were  placed  on 
the  deck  under  this  tent  of  which  yon 
have  spoken  ? — A  spfa  for  the  Princess, 
and  a  travelling  bed  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  was  put  up  for  Bergami. 

Did  Bcrgami  sleep  there  ? — Yes  ; 
under  the  tent,  together  (insieme)  with 
the  Princess,  in  two  ditTerent  beds. 

The  intcrptctcTs  did  not  seem  to 
agree  upon  the  translation  of  the  wit- 
ness's answer,  and  the  counsel  inter- 
fered, when 

The  Marchese  di  Spinetto  (the  inter- 
preter examining  the  witness)  said 
that  the  word  used  by  the  witness  was 
insienie,  which  was  an  adverb,  and  did 
not  mean  at  all  to  imply  that  the  par- 
ties were  sleeping  togctlier ;  it  was 
therefore  that  the  witness  added,  <*  in 
two  diilerent  beds  :"  insiemu  also 
meant  **  likewise." 

The  question  was  repeated  to  the 
witness,  who  answered,  **  Bergami 
slept  under  that  tent  where  the  Prin- 
ces** slept  J  they  had  two  different 
beds." 

Here  a  Peer  observed,  that  the 
Queen's  interpreter  scenicd  constantly 
to  talk  to  the  other. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  it  w;js  his 
duty  to  do  so  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  thtir  lordships,  who  desirpd  the  one 
interpreter  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
other. 

It  was  replied   by   the  Peer    who 
made  the  remark^  that  v.  hen  the  cheek 
was  to  be  given,  it  ought  to  beforuiully  ' 
given,  so  ai  to  attract  the  attintion  of 
their  lord^hip!<. 

How  Icn-e;  did  Bcv^a\\\\  cvvbWw^v.  \^ 
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•Icep  io  8acli  a  manner  ? — Until  they 
lanocd  at  Porto  Lauzo. 

Atk  bim  whether  at  night  the  tent 
¥ra«  open  or  cioned? — At  night  it  was 
dotea  as  a  pavilion. 

Wlib  usually  closed  it  ? — I  was  com- 
nanded  to  close  it,  and  I  eotnmanded 
others. 

Was  it  so  close  as  to  exclude  any 
person  outside  from  seeing  what  passed 
within,  or  was  it  partially  open  ? — It 
^as  c|uite  closed ;  when  I  could  not 
close  It  with  curtains  entirely^  I  did  it 
wHh  other  pieces. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  with 
other  pieces?-^!  mean  with  other 
pteces  of  the  same  material  as  the 
tent. 

"When  was  the  tent  usually  opened 
In  the  morning  to  admit  air  r-— I  think 
about  eight  o'clock. 

At  tlM  times  when  the  tent  was 
opened,  the  witness  being  present, 
where  was  Bcrgami^ — Under  the  tent, 
coming  out. 

Was  lie  entirely  dressed,  or  in  what 
^auner? — I  have  always  seen  him  en- 
"  tircly  dressed. 

In  what  species  of  dress  have  you 
seen  him  ? — Upon  deck  he  went  in  a 
Grecian  dress  of  silk,  which  he  bought 
at  St.  Jean  D'Acre  ;  when  he  went  on 
shore  he  was  dressed  in  a  coat,  or  as  a 
colonel. 

After  the  tent  was  closed  at  night  in 
the  manner  you  have  described,  was 
any  light,  generally,  or  occasionally, 
lift  in  it?— No. 

I  am  not  asking  yon  whether  a  light 
remained  in  the  tent  during  the  night, 
but  whether  there  was  a  light  there 
at  the  time  when  it  was  closed  ? — When 
the  tent  was  closed  there  was  a  light ; 
if  it  was  light  airs  or  no  wind,  the  light 
was  given  ont  on  deck  ;  if  it  blew 
strong,  the  light  was  carried  away  by 
the  ladder. 

Can  you  remember  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  liglit  from  out  of 
the  tent  at  the  time  it  was  so  delivered 
out  P— Whoever,  was  present :  some- 
times I  took  it  myself. 
To  the  best  of  your  recollection, 
.  how  long  did  the  Ught  commonly  re- 
main witliin  the  tent  after  it  was  closed  r 
1 — ^Tcn  or  twelve  minutes,  perhaps  ;  a 
little  time. 

Do  you  know  who  conmionly  handed 
out  the  light  ? — Bcrgami. 
'    Do  yoii  remember  wnether,  in  the 
day  time,  the  Princess  sometimes  sat 
or  lay  on  the  bed  undct  the  tent?-— 


Often.  Sht  ordered  that  the  tent 
might  remain  as  a  pavilion ;  became 
in  the  morolng  it  was  raised  s»  a  ctDr 
iur. 

Where  did  the  PrlnceM  tike  her 
siesta? 

The  interpreter  profttsed  himself 
unable  to  explain  the  term  sieata. 

The  witness  has  said  that  the  PKn- 
cess  oflen  lay  upon  the  bed  under  the 
tent  during  the  day:  did  she  do  so 
after  dinner  ? — ^Ycs. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergaml  there 
at  the  same  time  P'^Ycs. 

Ib  the  day  f — ^Yes. 

Have  yon  ever  received  directions 
in  the  day- time,  when  thePriacrss  and 
Bergami  were  under  the  tent,  to  cU»fe 
it? — Yes. 

Have  yon  closed  the  tent,  by  direc- 
tion, when  the  Princess  and  Bergaai 
were  within  it? — ^\'e». 

I  have  asked  if  yon  did  this  after 
dinner;  haveyondoneitfreqaeutly,or 
only  seldom  ? — In  a  day  I  caanot  say 
frequently  or  seldom;  but  in  a  week 
tliree  or  four  times. 

With  Bergami  and  the  Princess  both 
inside  the  tent  ? — Yes,  both. 


Can  yon  tell  us  how  long,  upon  such 
occasions,  the  tent  remained  closed? — 
Sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  some-, 
times  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

In  closing  the  tent  upon  those  occa- 
sions have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  both  upon  their  beds^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected.  The 
question,  he  thought,  should  be,  where 
have  you  seen  them  ? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  had 
no  objection  to  pot  two  questions  in- 
stead of  one,  if  Mr.  Williams  wbhed 
it. 

At  the  time  of  so  closing  the  tent  he 
has  seen  the  Princess  upon  her  bed  ? — 
Sometimes  upon  the  bed,  and  seve- 
times  standing. 

And  Bergami  ? — For  the  mpst  pftrt 
lying  upon  the  small  bed. 

Did  you  close  the  tent,  leaving  them 
so? — 1  did. 

Have  you  afterwards  s^n  Bergnmi 
come  out  of  the  tent?: — Yes. 

In  what  position  have  yon  seen  Ber- 
gami lying  upon  the  bed?  On  his 
back,  or  on  his  side,  or  how? — ^Upou 
his  back. 

Do  yon  remember,  upon  anv  oeca* 
sion  when  Bergami  was  so  lying,  re- 
ceiving directions  from  the  Princess  to 
close  the  tent  ? — I  remember  that  Ber- 
gami was  lying  on  bis  bad^  i^kw  the 
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bed,  and  her  Royal  Hif^hness  fitting 
near  him :  Schiavini  was  walking  near 
the  tent  on  the  opposite  side  ;  he  re- 
•eived  orders  from  the  Princess  to 
duse  tlie  tent,  and  delivered  those  oi*- 
^rs  to  me. 

And,  in  consequence  of  those  orders^ 
Ton  closed  the  tent  in  the  manner  you 
have  described  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami  after- 
wards coming  out  of  the  tent? — ^Yes. 

In  about  how  long? — At  different 
times ;  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
half  an  honr,  an  hour. 

But  I  ask,  if  upon  the  particular  oc- 
easion  to  which  he  has  referred,  that 
of  being  directed  by  Schiavini  to  close 
The  tent,  he  remembers  BergamI  com- 
ing out,  and  how  long  it  was  before  he 
came  ont? — About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Did  the  Princess  ever  take  a  bath  on 
board  the  vessel? — ^Yes. 

More  than  once? — More  than  once. 

Do  you  remember  her  going  below 
for  that  purpose? — Yes. 

Who  went  below  with  her? — ^Ber- 
gami. 

Upon  all  the  occasions  when  the 
Princess  went  below  to  take  the  bath, 
was  she  or  not  accompanied  by  Ber- 
garni? — Alwayi,  not  only  for  tlie  bath, 
but  for  every  thing  she  did.  For  any 
other  tiling  she  did. 

Were  there  any  other  occasions 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
Princess  to  go  below? — ^The  greatest 

reason  was  tor  going  to  th6 , 

which  was  below; 

And  for  whatever  purpose  the  Prin- 
cess went  below  she  was  accompanied 
by  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  sitting 
npon  deck  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess 
with  him  there? — I  have.  I  have  seen 
Bergami  sitting  upon  a  gun,  and  the 
Princess  sitting  upon  his  knee,  and 
kUshig  each  other. 

Has  this  kissing,  to  your  knowledge, 
happened  once  or  more  than  once  ? — 1 
taw  it  more  than  once. 

When  the  Princess  walked,  who<e 
arm  did  she  take,  or  did  she  take  the 
arm  of  any  one  ?— She  took  for  the 
BBOst  part  the  left  arm  of  Bergami ; 
nay,  always,  for  I  never  saw  her  take 
Ike  arm  of  any  one  else. 

Did  TOO  ever  durins  the  voyage  see 
any  -Jokes  or  fHeks  played  by  Berga- 
ini?-— Iliave. 

lodK  prctenee  of  the  Princess  ?-Ye8. 


Can  yon  describe  what  yon  allude 
to? — I  saw  him  put  some  pillovrs  oi^, 
cushions  under  his  Grecian  robe^  to 
make  her  Royal  Highness  laugh.     . 

Upon  what  part  were  those  cushions 
placed? — Upon  his  belly. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  was  in- 
tended to  imitate  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  had  no  objection 
that  the  witness  should  describe' facts 
as  long  as  the  Solicitor-General  pleased ; 
bnt  to  draw  inferences  was,  he  appipe» 
bended,  the  province  of  their  lordships. 
The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 
thought  his  question  a  fair  one. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOjR.— 
Ask  the  witness  if  he  knows  what  was 
meant  to  be  represented. 

Do  you  know  what  was  meant  to  be 
represented  ? — He  wanted  to  play  some 
apish  trick  to  make  her  Royal  Hi{^- 
ncss  laugh,  and  the  people  who  were 
present. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.— 
That  is  not  an  answer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— It  is  not  the  an- 
swer, I  suppose,  Which  my  learned. 
fViend  wants;  and  in  that  case,  of 
course,  the  question  must  be  put 
again. 

Do  you  kntfw  what. those  cushions 
were  intended  to  imitate? — As  far  as 
I  know,  it  was  buffoonery. 

After  the  tent  was  erected  upon 
deck,  where  was  the  Princess  in  the 
habit  of  dining  ? — ^Under  the  tent. 

Who  commonly  diued  with  her  ?-^ 
Generally,  Bergami. — Always  Ber* 
gami. 

Did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  cord* 
monly  dine  alone  or  with  some  otlier 
person  ? — Sometimes  they  dined  alone ; 
sometimes  with  William  Austin,  who 
was  reported  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Princess. 

How  was  William  Austin  called, 
either  bv  the  Princess  or  in  her  pre- 
sence ?-^Some  called  him  "Williaft," 
some  called  him,  '*  the  young  Princ^," 
and  sometimes  I  have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess when  he  was  going  to  bed  give 
him  some  token  of  affection,  as  a  mo- 
tttfiT  would  give  her  child. 

While  the  Princess  and  Bersami 
slept  under  this  tent  at  night,  where 
did  Victorine  sleep? — ^The  room  of  the 
maids  contained  two  beds,  and  when 
the  Princess  went  to  sleep  in  the  tent, 
one  of  the  maids  slept  in  the  former 
room  of  tlie  Princess,  and  Victorine 
with  her. 

Tliat  van  tothft  caViVa  ^^  ^Onfc  ^  : 
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cesR,  below,  adjoininf:  the  dining-room 
you  before  described? — Yes, 

Wbat  is  the  Cliristian  name  of  Bcr- 
l^mi  ? — Dartholonii'W. 

Do  yon  remember  the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew  occnrrin^^  in  the  conrsc 
of  the  voyage  ? — I  remember  it  wa*  on 
the  voyrigc  from  Syracuse  to  Ihe  Holy 
Land;  and  tliere  was  a  general  illnmi- 
nation  as  far  as  (lossible  in  the  >hip. 
Bergami  made  the  crew  merry,  and 
they  got  drnnk  :  he  gave  a  dollar  apiece 
'  to  each  of  tlie  stiilors. 

Do  von  remember  any  shonts? — 
Yes,  when  the  sailors  were  drunk  they 
thouted,  Viva  Carolina!  Viva  Ber- 
gami! 

Dnring  this  time,  what  were  the 
Princess  and  Ber^mi  doing?  were 
they  togetlier? — Bergami  was  walking 
the  decjc,  aqplanding  the  sailors ;  the 
Princess  was  sitting  under  the  tent, 
'  lirhich  was  raised  like  a  ceiling. 

Do  you  remember  if  the  Princess 
^vas  walking  about  at  that  time? — 'I 
remember  her  also  walking,  for  she 
could  not  always  be  sitting. 

With  whom  did  she  walk?--Wlth 
Bergami. 

Did  they  walk  side  by  side,  or  arm 
in  4rm  ? — Arm  in  arm. 

Do  yon  rcmcmliey  Bergami  laifding 
atTerracina? — I  saw  him  embark  in 
the  launch  which  I  seqt  on  shore ;  and 
J  saw  the  launch  return  without  him. 
How  long  was  he  absent  ?— Three 
days. 

whqt  time  of  day  or  nieht  was  it 
that  he  returned  ; — During  the  night, 
at  Porto  Lanzo. 

Can  you  mention  the  hour? — Ten 
o'clock. 

.^  Was  the  Princess  on  board  at  Ihat 
time? — She  was  on  board,  sitting  under 
the  tent. 

Where  did  Bergami  go  on  his  com> 
ing  first  on  board? — The  Princess 
went  to  meet  him  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  and  they  both  went  under  the 
t^ni. 

Was  the  tent  afterwards  closed  ? — 
They  $upped  together.   A flerwards  the 
tent  was  closed,  and  they  went  to  lie. 
Did  they  remain  in  the   tent  all 
Dight? — Yes. 

Did  the  witness  go  on  shore  at  Jaffa 
or  at  St.  Jean  d'Acrc? — I  have  landed 
at  both  places. 

Did  you  go  on  the  journey  to  Jeru< 
salcm? — No. 

No  part? — I  saw  her  Royal  High- 
ness Qipuut,  and  the^i  I  went  on.  board. 


At  the  return  of  Bergami  on  board 
the  vessel,  do  you  remember  whether 
he  had  any  new  order  or  title  on  hit 
return  from  Jerusalem? — Yea;  the 
Order  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

Any  other? — No;  but  on  board  was 
created  the  order  of  8t.  Carolinei 
which  had  been  spoken  of  nt  iemsa* 
lem. 

Do  you  know,  from  any  thing  which 
you  have  heard,  either  from  the  Pria^ 
cess,  or  in  her  presence,  what  nnk 
Hfrgami  had  in  the  order  of  St.  Caro- 
line ?— He  was  Grand  Master  of  tho 
order.  ^ 

Have  yon  ever  been  examined  hi 
Italy  by  any  person  as  to  the  eonditct 
of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  dmiag 
this  voyage? — Yes. 

At  what  plai*e? — At  Milan. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tlemen by  wliom,  or  before  whafn,yoa 
were  examined? — By  the  AdvoeatB 
Vimarcati,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Brown. 

At  what  time  were  yen  examined ?-« 
In  December  last* 

Where  did  you  go  after  yonr  exani- 
nation? — To  Naples. 

Did  you  go  upon  yonr  own  affiuri? 
— Yes. 

Were  you  afterwards  applied  to  to 
come  here  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  were  you  at  that  tintie?— At 
Naples. 

When  were  yon  applied  to? — Qn 
the  gist  of  June.  I  thought  the  jooT' 
ney  too  long  for  my  health,  having  the 
gout ;  and  I  presented  to  the  ministers 
a  certificate  of  two  physicians,  in  order 
to  exempt  myself.  The  ministers  eoia- 
manded  me  to  come,  andaLso  made  me 
to  be  commanded  by  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  the  Marquis  Chimaltau 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  these 
questions,  as  being  proper  only  in  re- 
examination. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  that  the  questions  lia4  bettoi; 
not  be  put. 

TheSOLIClTOR-GENERALwpuld 
only  put  one  question  more.  Where  Is 
yonr  vessel  now? — On  a  voyage  from 
Apulia  to  Naples, 


qROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  WILLLAM$. 
— When  did  you  leave  the  ship  in  order 
to  come  here  ? — I  have  left  on-  sailing^ 
and  given  myself  to  trade^  so  tliat  niy 
ship  was  .loaded  on  my  own  acca]Hit| 
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and  that  ship  is  now  commanded  by 
another  captain. 

What  ship  do  yon  allnde  toP—The 
same  ship  that  carried  her  Royal  High- 
ness. 

What  is  the  name  of  the'captain  ? — 
The  ship  is  now  commanded  by  Giaco- 
ino  Pallnsterzo. 

If  I  understand  the  witness  rightly, 
he  is  now  a  part  owner,  or  owner  of 
the  vessel,  and  not  the  captain  ? — I  am 
owner  of  the  ship,  and  when  I  came 
\^re  half  the  cargo  was  my  own. 

If  I  understand  him,  he  said  that  a 
certain  person,  whom  he  named,  is 
captain  of  that  vessel  now  ? — Oiacomo 
Pallusterzo  is  captain,  the  person  ^  hom 
I  ba.ve  appointed. 

I  desire  tlie  witness  to  say,  from 
what  place  in  Italy  he  did  come  to 
England  ? — I  came  from  Naples. 

Is  that  the. place  to  which  you  be- 
long? is  that  your  town? — Naples  is 
my  native  country,  but  I  dwell  at  Porto 
Sorrento^  a  place  on  the  coast. 

Say  M'ho  it  was  that  asked  you  to 
come  here. — The  podesta  (governor) 
sent  a  messenger  to  bind  me,  be- 
cause ray  commercial  affairs  called  me 
to  Naples. 

Did  yon  see  the  British  minister  at 
Naples? — I  did. 

Name  him. — Sir  Wm.  A'Court:  he 
U  the  English  Ambassador. 

Did  you  receive  any  promise  of  remu- 
neration ? — Yes,  I  have. 

I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  at 
the  Minister's  ? — ^During  the  five  days 
I  had  been  at  Naples  endeavouring  not 
to  come  here,  I  told  all  my  circum- 
stances to  the  Minister;  and  the  Minis- 
ter, being  convinced  of  my  situation, 
agreed  to  allow  me  1,000  dollars  a 
month;  but  I  have  alrea<ly  lost  4,000. 
l^e  cargo  I  had  discharged  at  Reggio 
has  not  sold  at  the  price  for  which  it 
ovght  to  have  sold.  I  had,  besides, 
advanced  money  at  Manfredonia  to 
bny  another  cargo,  which  has  remained 
anemployed;  and  the  Minister  gave 
me  the  assurance  at  the  last  moment  I 
set  ont. 

How  often  have  you  traded  to  Eng- 
land before  ? — Three  months  ago  I  was 
io  England;  never  before  that  time. 
X  have  been  here  only  once  until  the 
present  tUne. 

Have  you  received  any  money  in  ad- 
vance^  or  is  it  only  in  expectancy  ? — I 
have  received  l,(iiDO  dollars  for  one 
month.  I  baviB  received  one  month  in 
advance  it  Milan, 


I  understood  the  witness  to  say,  that 
he  no  longer  goes  with  the  vessel,  but 
that  he  has  put  a  captain  on  board : 
how  is  it  that  the  captain  c&nnot  ma« 
nage  the  vessel  without  him? — ^The 
captain  navigates  the  ship  without  me, 
but  he  receives  his  orders  from  me; 
and,  until  I  go  back,  he  cannot  receive 
such  orders. 

How  has  your  absence  been  the 
means  of  creating  a  loss  on  the  cargo  ? 
— I  left  my  ship,  which  had  sailed  from 
Manfredonia,  to  go  to  Reggio,  where 
she  was  to  discharge  her  cargo;  and 
after  having  arrived  here,  I  heard,  that 
my  captain  had  sold  the  cargo  for  five 
carlinis  (a  carlini  Is  equal  to  about  10 
sous)  less  per  bushel  than  the  regular 
price. 

(I'he  Interpreter  stated  the  alleged 
loss  to  be  about  25d.  of  this  country 
per  bushel.) 

Mr.  WILLI  AMS—Perhaps  you  have 
made  a  more  profitable  v(/yage  herOi, 
(Order,  order.) 

If  you  had  not  come  to  England, 
would  that  have  made  any  difference 
as  to  the  sale  of  tliis  cargo  ?  Would  it 
have  interfered  with  or  altered  the 
price  ? — Yes :  for  one  reason,  if  Ihad  not 
set  ont  for  England  then,  but  continued 
my  trade  (my  commercial  affairs,)  it 
would  have  been  better ;  for  1  left  niy 
country  just  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and 
I  advanced  money  at  Manfredonia  to 
buy  corn.  By  this  time,  if  I  had  not 
come  here,  I  should  have  gained  so 
much  as  to  compensate  me  for  tlic  loss 
of  8,000  dollars  which  I  lost  in  1  Si 8. 

I  only  speak  of  the  voyage  of  the 
ship.  Can  you  explain  how  your 
coming  here  can  make  any  difference 
on  the  profit  or  loss  of  that  voyage  ? — 
Yes.  I  ordered  the  captain  to  sell  the 
cargo  for  not  less  than  24  carlinis  per 
bushel.  The  captain,  when  he  arrived 
at  Reggio,  hearing  I  had  gone  away, 
has  taken  on  himself  to  sell  for  21  car- 
linis ;  and  after  I  arrived  here,  I  have 
heard  that  the  price  of  corn  was  raised 
to  26  carlinis:  now  I  am  toid  it  is 
nearly  30  carlinis  per  bushel. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  your  being 
here  anccts  the  price  of  com  in  Italy  ? 
(A  murmur  through  the  house.) 

Mr.  W ILLIAMS  was  not  aware  that 
this  question  was  irregular. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOIR.— 
There  is  no  objection  to  the* learned 
counsel's  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  observed,  that  it 
was  usual  for  sUei^ce  to  \i^  t\k^«.i^^W> 
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those  conrts  with  which  he  waifanii- 
liir — in  tliOKe  courts  where  the  judges 

Jiresided ;  their  lordships  would  there- 
ore  exrnftr  him  if  he  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand tlie  iiiterniption. 

The  Marquis  of  DO  WNSHIRE  wan 
of  opinioD  that  every  indnlf^cnce  and 
facihty  shonld  be  extendi  d  to  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  were  en^^a^cd 
in  this  investigation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  on  tlii;i  occasion  the  dutv  of 
the  house  to  act  with  the  utmost 
impaiiiality.  (Hear,  hear.)  Kvery 
part  of  tiic  proceedings  should  be 
marked  with  the  greatest  possible  at- 
tention; it  wasof  eyscntial  importance 
to  the  interests  of  justice  that  the  evi- 
dence on  botli  sides  should  be  civcn 
with  the  utmost  clearness.  ( Hoar,  hear.) 

The  Eail  of  LIVKRPOOL  ccitaiii- 
ly  thought,  that,  ^^lien  any  (juestiuu 
/  atruclv.  noble  lorils  to  he  objectionable, 
tlie  objection  should  be  openly  made, 
instead  of  manifesting  Quy  expression  of 
feeling;.  A  contrary  course  made  that 
■ort  of  impre^^iion  on  those  who  were 
not  a<ccusu-i4^;1  to  their  lordships*  pro- 
ceedings wh>oh  ci'eated  enibarrass- 
nent.  He  was  sure  that  no  iutrntion 
exist<^(l,  on  the  part  of  any  noble  lord, 
to  produce  such  an  effect.  Dut  he  con- 
ceived that  their  lordships  ought  to 
have  a  proper  command  over  them- 
selves, and  that  an  entire  silence  should 
be  maintained,  except  where  a  just 
reasoD  for  interinption  conld  be  shewn, 
mnd  in  that  case  the  reason  should  be 
stated.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  made  this 
observation,  without  alluding  to  any 
particular  examination  or  cross-exa- 
luination,  but  applied  it  to  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do 
you  mean  to  say,  that  the  captain  dis- 
obeyed  your  orders,  by  which  you  lost 
this  sum? — ^That  circumstance  would 
pot  have  happened  if  I  had  been  pre- 
sent. It  would  have  been  an  act  of 
.disobedience  if  I  had  been  present; 
imt,  as  I  was  not  pre>ent,  the  captain 
iiad  not  foreseen  what  I  would  have 
foreseen,  but  suffered  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  those  who  were  present^ 
and  thus  he  made  that  loss. 

Have  you  not  said  that  yon  gave  an 
order  to  the  captain  ? — Yes. 

Which  ordei  the  captain  has  broken? 
—He  disobeyed  his  orders  immedi- 
«te)y  after  he  heard  that  I  had  set  out 
Ijrom  Sanies  for  England. 

I  beg  to  know  whether  yon  mean  to 
represent  tluit^  wheo  you  made  the  bar* 


gain  for  1  ,OoO  dollars  permootb,  von  mn 
ticipatc'd  what  has  happened  since f-^ 
I  have  always  forcFtrtf  evils ;  for  I  did 
not  wish  to  come  here,  not  only  on 
account  of  my  health,  but  also  on  a^ 
count  of  my  interest. 

Can  you  tell  us  where  th^  sale  of  the 
cargo  took  place? — ^i\t  Reggio. 

How  far  is  that  from  Naples? — ^Beg- 
gio  is  on  the  coast  of  Calabria.  It  is 
190  miles  from  Naples. 

When  did  yon  Ust  see  Gaetano  P» 
turio,  the  person  who  was  matto  on 
board  your  vessel? 

The  SOLIClTOR-GENERAL.-i- 
Paturzo  was  not  tlie  mate.  He  acted 
as  pilot. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS«— It  is  of  no  coa* 
sequence.  There  is  only  one  Patur»r 
who  Una  given  evidence.  When  did 
the  witness  see.  him? — ^The  last  time  I 
saw  Gaetano  Patnrzo  was  here  ia 
London. 

That  is  the  place.  I  want  the  tune? 
— Two  days  ago. 

Did  you  not  sec  him  j'esterday  ?" 
I  have  not  seen  him  before  I  saw  him 
here  for  18  months. 

I  don't  a^k  that  question,  I  ask  when 
you  saw  Puturzo  last?  Tlieday^  or  the 
hour,  or  the  minute  P — Last  night  we 
supped  together,  and  last  night  we 
slept  togetlier — that  is  to  say,  in  twa 
rooms  adjoining  each  other. 

You  did  not  breakfast  with  bim  this 
morning? — On  the  contrary,  I  have 
taken  niy  coffee  with  him  this  morning. 

That  is  not  the  contrai^.  Had  yon 
no  talk  together  on  the  evidence  which 
Patnrzo  gave  yesterday? — ^No. 

Not  any  ? — ^No ;  becaiise  Patnno 
would  not  tell  what  he  said ;  nor  am  I 
a  person  to  state  what  I  have  to  say. 

Did  yon  inquire  of  Paturzo  what  he, 
Paturzo,  said? — No. 

What  then  do  yon  mean  by  aajrinf^ 
that  Patnrzo  would  not  tell  yon  ? — ^Be- 
cause I  knew  that  he  came  here  to 
spt  ak  a  plain  truth,  as  I  hate  also  come 
to  this  place  to  say  a  plain  trath^  on 
which  I  will  take  my  oath. 

That  may  be  very  well ;  bat  I  want 
yon  to  answer  my  qitestion.  What  do 
you  mean  by  saying  that  Paturzo  would 
not  tell  you  what  he  had  mentioned 
here  if  you  had  not  asked  him  to  dis- 
close it  ? — I  have  said  that  he  woidd 
not  tell  it ;  bat  I  mean  to  say,  that  it 
cannot  (this  was  afterwards  explained, 
ought  not)  be  told. 

Did  any  body  tell  yon  not  to  apeak 
with  Paturzo  about  what  &e  said  iiet^ 
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y«tordiiy? — "So;  I  told  Paturzo  not, 
nyself,  of  my  own  accord,  without  be- 
iBff  prompted  by  auy  person. 

Uo  I  understand  you  rightly?  Did 
you  tell  Paturzoy  *^  Now,  mind,  don't 
yoo  and  I  say  one  word  about  the  exa- 
mination of  yesterday  P' — ^Yes,  it  is  very 
natural.  To  tell  to  others  all  that  we 
Ay  iu  this  house  is  not  decent ;  is  not 
creditable. 

Yon  say  yon  told  tliis  to  Patario  of 
your  own  accord.  Did  yon  say  to  Pa- 
turzo, this  morning,  or  last  nicrbt,  that 
it  was  not  fit  to  talk  about  the  business 
of  yesterday? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Had  yon  no  curiosity  to  learn  from 
Patnrzo  who  it  was  that  examined  him? 
What  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  Attomey-Ge- 
mnral  or  Mr.  8olicitar- General  was? 
—It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  ask ;  for 
ill  my  Impression  was,  that  I  was 
obligcu  to  make  my  appearance  before 
that  gentleman. 

Did  you  thiak  so  entirely  about  tliat, 
(hat  you  could  think  or  talk  of  nothing 
else?— -Yes. 

Have  yon  been  in  this  room  before? 
•^Yes ;  but  there  was  nobody  hero. 

When  were  yon  iu  this  room  before  ? 
--«On  Sunday  last. 

Who  came  with  yon  ? — A  gentleman 
brought  me  here  to  show  me  a  curio- 
sity: to  sbowfue  where  the  coronation 
was  to  take  place* 

Was  bean  Englishman  or  a  foreigner 
who  brought  yon  ? — An  Englishman. 

His  namef— ^I  don't  know  it. 

Nor  Ills  person? — I  know  his  person. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  you  came 
1>efore  their  lordships  thJi  morning  ? — 
I  have  not. 

Have  yon  looked  about  you  to  see 
him  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. 

Would  you  know  his  name  if  yon 
heard  it? — ^No;  because  he  is  a  person  I 
know  by  sight,  bat  not  by  name  ;  if  his 
same  were  mentioned  I  would  not 
know  it. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen 
lilm? — I  have  seen  him  many  times, 
bnt  always  transitorily,  becan!«e  I  do 
■ot  understand  kis  language,  nor  he 
mine. 

Did  you  see  him  ahrond  ? — ^No. 

Have  yon  only  seen  him  siiicc  yon 
came  to  this  country? — Only  since  I 
arrived  in  England. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  England  ?^-* 
Co  the  14th  inst. 

When  were  you  examined  ? — I  have 
been  examined  at  Milan. 

JIave  you  not  been  examined  since 


you  came  to  Engkind? — Yts,  but  ver* 
bally. 

Who  examined  you?— A  gentlemaii. 
whom  I  don't  know. 

Was  it  the  same  gentleman  who 
showed  you  this  place  ? — No. 

I  wish  you  would  look  in  that  comer 
(pointing  to  the  place  which  the  conn* 
sel  and  agents  for  the  prosecution  oc- 
cupy below  the  bar,)  and  look  about 
you,  to  see  whether  that  person  is  pre- 
sent. (The  witness  pointed  to  Mr. 
Bouchier.) 

Is  that  the  person  who  showed  yom. 
this  place? — No;   that  was  a  person 
called  a  major  domo. 
.  The  interpreter  stated  that  the  wit* 
ness  meant  a  superintcndant. 

What  did  yon  mean  by  pointing  ovt 
that  gentleman  ? — Because  he  cxamus- 
ed  nte. 

Do  you  sec  the  gentleman  wiie 
brought  you  here  ?— No. 

Who  came  with  yon  from  Naplee  to 
this  coimtry?— 1  came  with  a  King's 
messenger  (Courier  del  Re)  and  my 
servant. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  jour- 
ney?—-The  King's  messenger,  or  Con- 
ner, 

Before  yon  left  Naples  for  this  oonn- 
try,  did  you  know  a  Colonel  Brown  i-^ 
Yes. 

Were  yon  examined  just  before  your 
departure  by  Colonel  Brown? — No; 
Colonel  Brown  examined  me  in  l>e- 
cember,  last  year,  as  I  have  said 
before. 

Was  Ac  lawyer  Vimarcati  present? 
— He  was. 

And  put  the  questions  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  Colonel  Bi'own  ? — ^\'cs. 

Whieh  questions  and  answers  wej^e 
j  put  down  in  writing  ? — I  believe  so. 

Did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  tliosn 
depositions?  — •  No,  I  subscribed  nij 
name  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

Was  that  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Brown,  and  the  lawyer  Vimarcati  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  you  seen  Vimarcati  since  yon 
were  examined? — I  iiave  not  seen  hint 
sinco,  except  when  I  passed  through 
Mi»;irj. 

liave  yon  not  seon  Vimarcati  since 
you  were  examined  in  December? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  sec  any  body  else  on  the 
subject  of  your  testimony,  except 
Colonel  Brown  and  Vimarcati  ? — No, 

I  mean  on  the  siihjoct  of  the  Prin- 
cess T©f  WjiIvs? — On  that  subject  1 
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have  seen  no  one  but  Vimarcati  and 
Colonel  Brown. 

Bat  as  you  passed  through  Milan,  I 
understood  yon  to  say  that  you  saw 
Vimarcati  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  the  Colonel,  at  that  time,  the 
examination  which  the  witness  signed 
in  December  ? — I  did  not  see  it. 

Nor  any  paper  at  all  ?  -No. 

Has  he  never  seen  it  since  Decem- 
l>er  ?— No. 

Have  yon  never  seen  the  examina- 
tion taken  in  December  from  that  time 
to  the  present? — I  have  not  seen  it. 
Even  now  I  have  not  seen  it- 

Hrre  the  cross-examination  termi- 
BBtcd. 

Re-examioed  by  the  SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL.— The  witness  has  stuted 
a  snm  he  has  received,  and  is  to  re- 
ceive, as  a  cuiiipensation  for  hi^i  time, 
trouble,  and  loss  in  coming  h(  re.  I 
aisk  him,  according  to  the  b^st  jndg- 
Jttent  he  can  tbrni,  whether  it  Ih  more 
or  less  tlian  a  just  compensation  for 
such  lossp — Accordiujo;  to  my  success 
in  trade,  this  >ear,  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  what  I  h;ive  lost. 

Some  diiiciissioii  then  took  place 
anion;;  their  lordships  relative  to  the 
moiie  of  examination,  Lord  Liverpool 
auggesting  that  one  noble  lord  should 
£iiisl;  l;Ls  examination  before  another 
|>ut  anv  questions  to  the  witness. 

By  Karl  CJKEY— What  were  you 
paid  by  tlie  I'rlncess  of  Wales  while 
she  had  your  ship  i — 7'iO  dollars  per 
n:(>nth  imd  all  expencoi. 

You  Uave  stat^ul  that  after  the  tent 
was  .shut  tiie  Priiirt'ss  and  ISergumi 
remained  the  whole  night  together; 
wub  there  any  other  person  in  the  tent 
at  niuht  ? — No. 

How  do  you  know  that  Dergami  rc- 
muiued  there  during  tlie  whole  night? 
— Bt  cause,  when  tlie  tent  was  cover- 
ed, he   remained  under  it. 

i>id  you  ever  see  him  in  it  during 
iliv.  intermediate  time  ? — No. 

Wu^  there  another  communication 
from  any  other  part  of  the  ship  to  the 
ttvut  without  coming  on  deck? — Yes, 
there  was  a  communication  by  a  lad- 
der, wliicii  led  into  the  dinin^i^-room. 

W'us  it  possible  for  Hcrgami  to  cjet 
in  the  dinin;;- room  by  that  eoinmuni- 
Citiou  wiiliout  your  seeing  him  r — It 
mi;;lit  have  so  happened,  though  the 
pso:>ug/:  was  small;  but  I  don't  know 
that  he  did. 

L()|{ U  r.LLENBOHOUGH.— W^as 
Bugdiui'b  bed  ever  made  below,  on  the 


passage  from  Jaffa  to  Terracina?— 
Never;  once  I  remember  Bergami's 
being  obliged  to  go  below  in  conse* 
quence  of  bad  weather. 

Wheo  the  bad  weather  obliged  Ber« 
gami  to  go  below,  did  the  Princess 
aUo  go  below? — Both  together  went 
below. 

It  is  necessary  to  pot  another  qaet- 
tion — not  whether  a  bed  was  ever  pre- 
pared for  Bergami  below,  but  whether . 
It  was  prepared  for  him  m  ilie  dining*- 
room  ? — No. 

Earl  of  KOSEBEREV.— Yon  staled 
that  in  blowing  weather  the  light  was- 
taken  down  ih<*  lad-ier;  do  yon  know 
who  took  ilr — Tlnodore  or  Carlino. 

Lord  AUCKLAND. — You  said  >oa 
received  750  (folUra  a  month  from  the 
Princess;  did  that  cover  all  the  exr 
penci'S  of  the  voyage  ? — !  have  got: 
much  to  bay  on  that  point.  The  freight 
of  750  dollars  was  a  veiy  low — the  iowi 
est  (/ioA,'Aui;/i»io)  allowance.  I  agreed 
for  750  doUnrs  a  month  as  a  certain- 
ty ;  but  when  we  tal&e  on  board  a  royal 
personage,  we  trust  more  to  uncertain 
than  to  certain  profits.  lo  thrf^ 
uncertain  profits  I  was  disappointed, 
and  1  made  some  appUcationa,  saoio 
deuuinds  for  compensation ;  and  the 
English  government  thuj>  came  to  knoif 
that  I  am  what  I  am. 

What  was  the  expense  per  month  of 
navigating  the  ship,  paying  all  charges 
but  harbour  duties  r — My  crew  consists 
ed  of  22  persons.  Ihe  wages  of  ti'cse, 
allowing  them,  one  wiili  another,  at  10 
dollars  a  niontli,  make  220  dollars  a 
month.  Then  provisions  were  very" 
dear,  in  consequence  of  the  year  be- 
ing steril.  Then  the  expeuce  of  wear- 
ing and  tearing  was  great  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for,  in  conKequence  of  having 
a  royal  personage  on  board,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  sails,  tlie  rigging, 
and  all  the  sliip  in  ti;:ht  order.  1  he 
ship  cost  me  2000  dollars,  and  the  In- 
surance on  that  amount  is  at  least  1  per 
cent. ;  and  taking  all  these  expenses  ' 
together,  you  will  find  that  there 
could  hardly  reriiain  any  thing  out  of 
the  750  dollars-  a  month. 

Marquis  of  LANSDOWN.— Yon 
have  said  you  were  disappointed  of 
the  profits  you  expected  from  tcking 
Ihe  Princess  of  W'ales  in  your  .'•hip. 
Did  yon  make  any  application  to  the 
PrincesSj  or  any  other  per5on  acting 
for  her,  on  the  subject  of  that  disap- 
pointment r — To  her  Royal  Highness 
I  did  uoc.    When  th^  dismisdcd  mt 
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Irrcerred  i 

from  her.  I  vil>  4h^ 
coft«<*qnfu(^  iff    Br'isjt  .-i, 

wee,  vbt«.^  i  rmidi  uoi  do.  Oo  our 
dt^mMtartfumi  tfiiodrt.  die  Princets 
irsriuauiaBded  iihiiiBerfuni 
ordered  b^  to  po  to  Ve- 
■ire;  batODleaviBg  Caadia  the  wind 
waa  ffosB  die  north,  asd,  reaainiaf  in 
Ihaft  vtate  ,  our  vntar  was  goinjE  u>  be 
at  an  end ;  for  I  kad  abo  9  ken«i  on 
board.  Thej  did  wlA  to  go  to  Alorea. 
or  to  retBfii  to  Caadia,  aid  UirTeti.>ne 
wc  were  oU  ^t  T  to  to  to  Sicily.  Ha%-- 
iag  k»t  sigh'  . ;"  Sicily,  we  went  tu 
Kaples;  uid  Reicaaai.  on  laodine, 
bceanse  ke  had  prcoiised  G0OO  doilar» 
asm  p^e^eDt,  tidd  me  that  there  was  no 
piesent  foi  me,  beeanse  I  had  not 
mken  them  to  Venice.  Then  when  1 
ramn  here,  I  presented  a  memorial 
thnmgh  my  own  Ambassador,  Conat 
de  Lndolph,  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  I  staled,  that  as  I  Mieved 
I  served  the  Bntish  government,  be- 
canac  I  had  the  honoar  of  wearing  the 
FjigiiA  liag  while  the  Princess  was 
in  my  ship.  I  expected  a  present,  bnt 
had  not  received  any.  In  conseqaence 
of  thia  application  the  English  govern- 
ment knew  that  I  was  the  gentleman 
who  took  the  Princess  and  her  suite 
on  this  vovage. 

While  the  Princesy  was  on  board 
yogr  ahi|>,  did  you  ever,  on  any  pre- 
tence, order  or  desire  the  men,  or  any 
pnrt  of  them,  to  withdraw  ftrom  tluit 
parftof  the  deck  where  she  and  Bergaiui 
were  i — 1  dou*t  remember  that  ever  I 
did.  [This  aoHwer  seemed  to  excite 
aarne  surprise.] 

If  yon  had  been  in  the  habit  of  or- 
dering the  mate  to  leave  that  pari  of 
the  dt«k,  in  it  not  likely  that  yoo 
wonid  remember  it? — O,  now  1  un- 
derstand it.  Once  I  remember  to 
have  seen  the  Princess  sitting  with 
Bergami  on  the  bed,  and  to  have  or- 
dered the  mate  to  go  away,  as  it  was 
not  decent  for  him  to  be  present,  he 
hefaig  a  yonng  man.  I  Hcnt  him  away 
not  to  see  diat  which  was  indecent 

When  yon  ordered  Gaetauo  to  re- 
move, were  any  other  persons  near 
that  part  oi  the  deck  where  the  Prin- 
CMS  and  Bergami  were  ? — Tiiere  were 
all  the  persons  walking  that  way,  but 
I  di^ded  them  nil,  and  sent  one  one 
w.  and  another  anpthcr. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  yoa  desired 
than  all  tb  witlidrawi*- Yes. 

IS 


Then  who  remained:— Neae  hat  ike 

Princess  and  Brrrami. 

Do  yt>n  iic':-reiritker  any  one  penon 
m  parttruiar  wiu.m  \oa  or^iered  tn 
«ii*idra«r ; —  Tiicre  «.&»  a}wa\>  thtve 
Schia\iai  to  Kscci\e  ih^  ocmmandt  d 
ht-r  Koyai  Hiciine«s 

JVb  !>chi««ii:i  did  iMtwiihdraw?-^ 
No,  be  liid  not. 

By  another  FEER.—When  die  MBi 
wa^*shnt,  did  V ir lorine  romainwithhif 
— I A^  e  couiii  iioi  coUwi  the  auswcr.^ 

Hkd  yon  any  means  of  knowitig 
whether' Bergami  «rnt  aw'ay,  or  whe* 
thcr  the  hatchway  n-at  shat  or  not,  a£* 
ler  the-  tent  was  closeu  : — I  cannot  say 
whether  the  hatchway  \Ta»  $hut  or  not; 
what  I  can  uy  is.  that  in  the  morning 
when  the  teut  wa$  open,  I  saw  the 
hatchwav  dosed. 

By  the  £arl  of  OXKORD.--I  wish 
to  ask  whether,  in  consequence  of  thn 
memorial  presented  ihronfch  your  am- 
bassador, yon  nxeivcd  any  prrsent^ — 
I  have  received  nothing ;  nay,  my  ml* 
nister  and  the  colonel  to  whom  I  Vuen- 
tioned-it,  told  methoy  had  got  nothing 
for  me,  and  that  1  should  c.i  to  London 
myself,  and  then  1  could  si  e  about  it 

M  Itat  colonel  is  it  to  whom  yon  al- 
lude?—Colonel  Brown. 

[S\'mptoBis  of  impatience  were  now. 
expressed  by  several  nobl«*  lortls,  with 
cries  of  "withdraw,  withdraw.**] 

By  the  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE. 
— Vou  have  said  that,  when  the  Prin* 
cess  and  Berp[ami  were  together  on 
the  deck,  you  desired  the  mate  to  re- 
tire: do  you  recollect  on  one  occasion 
having  so  desired  the  nmte  to  n>tire^ 
when  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were 
seated  on  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  BKOUGHAM  observed,  that 
this  was  a  leading  qiiestion. 

When  you  st-nt  the  mate  and  others 
away,  did  you  observe  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  seated  on  a  gun  P 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  suggested  that 
the  two  questions  should  be  put  sepa- 
rately, and  that  the  sending  away  of 
the  mate  should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
the  sitting  on  the  gun. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  sitting  together  on  a  gun  on 
the  deck  ? — Yes  ,  I  have  said  so. 

In  what  situation  as  to  each  other  ? 
— Bergami  on  the  gun,  und  tlic  Prin- 
cess on  his  knee. 

Did  you  on  that  occasion  send  away 
the  mate? — Also,  on  this  occasion,  the 
mate  and  the  rest.  Whcnevor  thay 
stood  to  look  at  socU  tUlnfi,  \.  ^^nv^^ 
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lent  them  awt^y,  some  one  way,  tome 
moother. 

Tbe  witneu  was  then  ordered  to 
^tbdraw,  and  wai  retiring  from  tbe 
te",  when 

Tbe  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  ob- 
forred,  that  the  witncfs  bad  mentioned 
kit  having  received  a  ci*rti6cate  of 
fO«d  conduct  from  her  Royal  Hi|(h- 
litH;  and  he  wisbed  to  ask  tbe  house 
if  the  witness  might  be  desired  to  pro- 
duce it. 

The  witness  was  recalled,  and  exa- 
nUied  by  the  LORDXHANCEL- 
LOR.-rFrom  whom  did  you  receive 
"ftat  paper  (the  ccrtiicate)? — From 
the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Villa  d'Este, 
when  I  went  to  her  from  Genoa. 

Did  she  give  it  to  yon  herself,  or 
through  any  other  person  r«— The  Prin- 
cess wrote  it  herself  in  my  presence, 
aiid  she  herself  gave  it  to  me. 
•  The  interpreter  being  desired  to  read 
the  certifieate,  asked  if  it  was  their 
lordships'  pleasure  tliathe  should' read 
it  in  English  ?  (Crits  of  «« No,  no,"). 
Iti«as  then  read  in  the  original  Italian: 
its  date  was  the  16th  of  October,  1816. 

The  LOKD-CHANCELLOR.— Let 
an  aecurate  copy  of  it  be  taken. 

By  the  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE.— 
JYon  state  that  yon  were  ordered  to 
let  down  the  curtains  of  the  tenti  I 
wish  to  know  whether  at  that  time  the 
Princess  end  Bergami  m  ere  sitting  on 
ifae  gun  ? 

[It  was  observed,  that  there  were 
here  two  distinct  questions,  and  the 
interpreter  was  desired  to  put  them  se- 
parately to  the  witness.} 

The  Interpreter. — How  am  I  to  di- 
vide the  question,  for  it  is  all  so  put 
together,  that  I  should  be  glad  your 
lordships  would  divide  it  for  me.  (A 
laugh.) 

The  questions  were  then  put  sepa- 
rately, and  the  witness  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  added,  that  this 
eircumatance  had  happened  more  than 
once.    (Order,  order.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  viras  about  to 
make  some  remark,  but  was  stopped 
by  cries  of  "order.* 

Did  you  continue  to  walk  the  deck 
after  the  curtains  were  let  down  ? — I 
did;  sometimes  towards  the  bowsprit, 
sometimes  towards  the  gun-room,  and 
sometimes  towards  the  cabin. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
the  following  question  was  put  by  'the 
LORD-CHANCELLOR:— Were  yon 
in  the  habit  of  going  dowA  iato  tbe 


dining-room  every  night? — ^No;  that 
uras  what  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  Ittd  an 
bumble  application  to  make  to  their 
lordships,  in  conseqnence  of  a  comnn- 
nication  whIcJi  he  bad  that  moment  re- 
ceived. He  was  anxious  to  ask  one 
question  of  Theodore  Mnjochi  witlirat 
further  delay,  and,  thcrciure,  he  hoped 
their  lordships  would  order  him  to  be 
called  in.  He  bad  only  one  questioi 
to  put  to  him,  which  might  by  possi- 
bility lead  to  one  or  two  more.  (Cries 
of ''  state  the  onestion.*)  If  thelrlbrd- 
ships  would  allow  him  to  examine  this 
witness,  he  should  have  no  objcctioB 
to  mention  the  questions  he  proposed 
to  put :  and  tbe  first  question  he  wifhed 
to  put  was,  whether  the  witness  had 
been  at  Bristol  during  the  last  teasoa, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  or  ibar- 
tecn  months? 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  wished, 
in  such  a  case,  that  the  house  should 
be  chiefly  governed  by  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  lord  on  the  wooUaek,  and 
that  of  the  learned  gentlemen  at  the 
bar;  but  he  would  suggest,  whether, 
if  this  course  was  acceded  to,  which 
was  breaking  in  upon  established  rules, 
counsel  ought  not,  in  the  first  instance^ 
to  state  not  only  the  particular  ques- 
tion, but  the  object  of  the  examination. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  on  an  application  by 
counsel  unr  the  farther  cross-exanrias- 
tion  of  a  witness,  their  lordships  woald 
be  governed  by  a  sense  of  Justice,  and 
by  a  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  application  was  made.  But  if  a 
witness  was  to  be  cross-examined  ag^n, 
he  could  not  say  whether  their  lord- 
ships would  allow  the  cross-examina- 
tion to  be  taken  piecemeal  or  not. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  admitted  that 
his  application  was  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  regular  proceeding ;  but  be 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  never 
ask  Uiat  witness  another  question  after 
to-day  until  he  came  to  open  the  case. 
At  present  he  should  satisfy  himself 
with  asking  these  two  or  three  ques- 
tions; 

The  Earl  of  POMFRET,  from  the 
gallery,  suggested  the  proprieW  of 
taking  tbe  opinion  of  the  judges.  (Cries 
of  "  No,  no.") 

The     LORD      CHANCELLOR 
thought  their  lordships  should  allow 
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the  qaestions  to  be  pnt  to  the  witness 
Mt  present. 

Theodore  Majochi  was  then  ordered 
to  be  called  in,  and  a  short  pause  en- 
sued. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  learned  counsel  should  state  his 
questions  to  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  they  should  be  pnt  by  him  to 
the  witness.  They  might  indeed,  as 
far  as  respected  the  regular  course  of 
fheir  proceedings,  be  stated  to  any 
Peer,  and  on  these  conditions  the  wit- 
ness miclit  be  airain  examined. 

THEODORE  MAJOCHI  was  then 
broueht  to  the  bar,  and  applied  throngh 
the  luterprt'ter  to  br  permitted  as  a 
ihvoiir  to  assure  their  lordships  that 
lie  was  readv  to  lay  down  his  life  in 
that  place,  if  his  former  testimony  was 
yiot  correct* 


RENEWED  CROSS-EXAMINA- 
TION BY  Mr.  BROUGHAM. 

Do<^8  the  witness  recollect  whether 
hr  was  at  Bristol  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  or  during  the  present? — No, 
I  was  not. 

Has  he  ever  been  at  Gloccstcr  dur- 
ing that  period  ? — Yes ;  I  know  Olo- 
cester  very  well. 

Did  yon  live  there  in  the  service  of 
a  gentleman  named   Hyatt? — ^Yes,  I 

did. 

Did  yon  ever  declare  to  any  person 
there  tliat  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  a 
most  excellent  woman? — ^Yes,  I  have 
said  that  she  was  a  good  woman. 

Did  yon  ever  say  to  any  person  that 
her  conduct  was  highly  becoming? — 
I  always  said  that  she  was  a  good  wo- 
man (buona  donna),  but  that  she  was 
fttrronnded  by  bad  people  (canaglia). 

Did  you  ever  state  that  she  was  a 
prudent  woman,  and  that  you  never 
observed  any  thing  improper  in  her 
conduct? — I  cannot  recollect  at  all, 
jes  or  no,  whether  I  ever  said  so  or 
■ot. 

Did  yon  ever  state  that  she  always 
behaved  with  the  Utmost  propriety  ? — 
This  I  have  never  said. 

Do  yon  remember  a  gentleman 
flamed  William  Hughes  at  Bristol  or 
at  Glocester  ? — I  do  not  recollect  him 
at  Bristol. 

Po  yon  recollect  him  at  Glocester, 
ar  elsewhere? — I  may  have  known 
him,  bat  I  do  not  recollect  this  name. 

Do  yqn  recollect  him  when  yon  are 


told  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  tbe  house 
of  Messrs.  Turners,  bankers,  at  Glo- 
cester ?-No,  I  do  not  know  any  bankers 
of  that  name. 

Did  you  ever  know  or  communicate 
with  the  clerk  of  anv  banker  at  Glo* 
cester  ? — Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  complain  to  any  one 
that  Bergami  kept  back  a  part  of  the 
servants'  wages  from  them  ? — ^Ycs,  I 
did  ;  I  recollect  that. 

To  whom  did  you  so  complain  of 
Bergami  ? — I  cannot  recollect  precisely, 
but  it  was  in  answer  to  somebody  who 
asked  me  wiiy  I  left  the  Princess^ 
service,  and  i  remember  telling  Mr. 
Hyatt  that  Bergami  wished  lo  reduce 
my  wages  aftet  a  loufi^  voyage. 

Did  yon  ever  say  the  same  thing  to 
any  person  besides  Mr: Hyatt  ?--Que8to 
non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Adams,  the 
mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hyatt  ? — ^Ycs,  I 
do.    , 

Bo  yon  remember  Mrs.  Hughes,  the 
housekeeper  of  Mrs.  Adams? — I  re- 
collect the  housekeeper,  but  do  not 
know  her  name. 

Had  she  a  son  in  a  banker's  liens^? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  lie  was  in  tlie 
house  of  any  banker,  or  what  was  his 
sitnation,  but  (  recollect  his  makiiuga 
visit  to  the  housekeeper.  ^^ 

Did  you  ever  tcU  him  any  circnm** 
stances  respecting  Bergami,  or  re- 
specting your  own  wages? — I  cannot 
recollect  precis€?ly  yes  or  no. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  an  excellent  and  prudent 
woman,  and  tliat  you  had  never  scon 
any  thing  improper  or  indecorons  in 
her  conduct  ? — Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Yon  are  not  sure  that  you  may  not 
have  said  so  ? 

The  ATI  ORNEYGENERAL  was, 
we  believe,  about  to  object  to  this 
course  of  examination,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  general  calls  of  "  Go  on.'* 

Did  you  ever  state  thatfhe  Princess 
of  Wales  had,  as  far  as  you  had  seen^ 
always  conducted  herself  most  pro- 
perly ? — Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  yon  ever  travel  in  a  stage-coach 
from  Glocester  to  Bristol,  or  from  Glo- 
cester to  any  other  place? — I  have 
never  travelled  in  a  stage-coach  from 
Glocester  except  to  London. 

Did  yon  never  pertbrm  any  other 
journey  in  a  stage-coach  since  vonr 
arrival  in  England  ? — No,  I  recollect 
no  other. 

Did  you  ever  ttate  \a  ^tv^  ^^\wok\i^ 
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a  «taf  f -eotch,  any  thing  with  regard 
to  t&  deportment  of  the  Princess  of 
Valea  whilst  you  were  in  her  service  ? 
— Qaesto  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  say  that  sho  had  always  be- 
haved with  great  prudence? — Questo 
non  mi  ficordo. 

Did  yon  represent  her  to  be  a  much- 
injnred  woman? — No  ;  no  more  tlian  I 
did  yesterday. 

Did  yon  state  to  any  one  in  a  coach, 
or  elsewhere,  that  yon  had  been  ap- 
plied to  to  swear  against  her? — I  do 
'not  recollect  that  I  ever  spoke  upon 
the  subject. 

Did  yoiT  represent  in  a  stage-coach, 
or  elsewhere,  that  application  had  been 
made  to  you  to  swear  a  gainst  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  ? — I  do  not  understand 
the  question. 

Did  you  ever  say  yon  had  been 
asked  whether  you  would  swear  against 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  swearing  (jurare). 

Did  you  state  to  any  person  in  Eng- 
.land  that  you  had  been  applied  to,  to 
make  a  deposition,  or  give  testimony 
on  oath,  against  the  Princess? — 

The  Interpreter  for  her  Majesty 
(Benedetto  Cohen)  said  he  found  it 
di^cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain 
to  the  witness's  understanding  what 
was  meant  by  being  '<  applied  to." 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  in 
England  that  yon  had  been  asked  to 
give  an  account  on  oath  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales? 
— (With  great  emphasis)  No,  in  En- 
gland I  was  never  asked. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
witness  was  ever  asked  in  England  to 
give  an  account,  but  whether  be  ever 
•aid  in  England  that  he  had  been 
asked  ?— (No  answer.) 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said 
he  hoped  their  Lordships  wofild  per- 
mit him  to  offer  a  single  remark  on  the 
course  of  examination  new  pursued  by 
his  learned  friend.  He  understood 
their  lordships  to  have  laid  down,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  examination  of  witnesses 
shonld  be  conducted  according  to  the 
mode  adopted  in  courts  below.  He 
conceived  the  object  of  the  questions 
now  put  to  the  witness  was  to  elicit  de- 
nials as  to  statements  made  by  him, 
which  denials  would  afterwards  be  con- 
tradicted by  another  witness.  It  was 
the  practice  on  all  occasions  of  this 
kind,  in  the  courts  below,  to  mention 
at  once  the  name  of  that  witness  with 


whom  the  supposed  coBVtfution  had 
been  held. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  sabmittcd  that 
such  a  rule  could  not  be  nnlfoim^ 
acted  upon.  It  must  be  necessary 
sometimes  to  conceal  the  name  of  the 
person  who  was  to  prove  the  fiilsehood 
ol  a  witness,  as  the  witness  wonld  ha 
put  on  his  gnard  if  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  that  person  was  foxthconi* 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  ob*' 
served  that  his  learned  friend  was  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  At 
courts  below. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  retorted  the  in. 
putation.  The  Solicitor-General  ap- 
peared to  him  unacqnainted  with  these 
rules,  as  well  as  with  the  first  raieaf 
all  judicial  proceedinasy  which  was, 
not  to  interrnpt  an  adfersary  before 
he  had  concluded  his  observatioM. 
He  apprehended  that  his  learned 
friends  who  were  with  him  on  this  oc- 
casion had  as  much  experience  lod 
knowledge  of  those  rules  as  the  So- 
licitor General,  and  he  shonld  tiiers- 
fore  consider  the  rule  which  the  So- 
licitor General  attempted  to  establiA 
as  a  mere  dictum  of  his  own.  It 
might  be  very  well  to  observe  such  a 
rule  on  particular  occasions,  but  ia  a 
case  of  this  kind  it  wonld  prevent  the 
most  perjured  witness  from  being  de* 
tected.  He  confidently  appealM  to 
their  lordships,  ^notwithstanding  the 
monopoly  of  legal  learning  claimed  by 
the  Solicitor  General,  whether  he  was 
not  entitled  to  draw  from  the  witness 
declarations  that  he  had  never  made 
this  or  that  statement  to  any  periMB, 
and  then  to  prodnce,  for  the  first  tiflM,' 
A  or  B,  to  whom  such  declarations 
had  been  made. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  a  few  words, 
but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  inaudible 
below  the  bar. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was 
inclined  to  think  thaf  the  ordinary 
rule  was,  to  mention,  in  the  first  la* 
stance,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  witnesis  was  supposed  to  have 
made  certain  commnnieations.  He 
would  not,  however,.pledge  himself  to 
the  affirmation.  It  was  certainly  oh* 
vious  that  a  very  honest  man  migtat 
forget  generally  that  he  had  orhadiiot 
stated  a  particular  fact,  and  yet  recol- 
lect it  when  h<i  heard  th^  name  of  the 
individual  to  nrhojn  fat  had  made  the 

statement.    This  hedid  not  consider 
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tonM  throw  any  sinr  on  the  testimony 
of  sncha  witness.    He  had  had  no  ex- 

r'ence  in  proceedings  at  Nisi  Prius 
the  last  25  years,  and  did  not 
iuw  what  rule  was  how  generally 
adopted ;  hot  in  his  time  such  a  mle 
vonld  have  been  thought  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  merely 
protested  against  the  universality  of 
iti  application.  He  wonld,  however, 
M  once  mention  the  name  of  the  indi- 
^doal. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson 
IkatTOQ  had  been  applied  to  to  become 
a  witness  against  tlie  Princess  of 
Wsdes?— ^I  swear  I  do  not  know  either 
flie  name  or  the  thing  mentionied. 

Did  you  ever  tell  any  person  that 
you  had  been  so  applied  to  ? 

The  I/)RD-CHANCELLOR  sng- 
gested  that  the  question  would  perhaps 
be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the 
witness,  if  it  were  put  in  this  form ; — 
*'  Pid  you  ever  say,  *  I  have  been  ap- 
plied to  to  appear  as  a  witness  against 
the  Prineess  of  Wales,*  or  words  to 
that  effect?* 
The  question  was  accordingly  so  put. 
(In  a  loud  and  passionate  tone.) 
Never. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
the  fltage-coaeh,  ^'  I  have  had  great 
advmntages  offered  to  me  if  I  will  be  a 
witness  against  the  Princess,"  or  words 
to  that  effect  ? — (With  violent  gesticu- 
lations.) I  will  lay  down  my  life  there 
{pointing  to  the  space  within  the  bar,) 
If  snch  an  offer  was  ever  made  to  me. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— That  is  not  an 
answer ;  let  tlie  question  be  explained 
to  bim. 

The  Interpreter  here  expressed  a 
liope  that  their  lordships  would  permit 
him  to  use  any  words,  and  to  exercise 
hit  own  discretion  as  to  the  form  and 
Bamier  of  stating  and  endeavouring  to 
make  intelligible  the  questions  to  this 
witness. 

The  preceeding  question  was  again 
.  put. 

I  will  lay  down  my  life  if  I  ever 
'made  any  discourse  about  appearing  as 
a  witness,  or  about  any  oath. 
-   Did  you  any  where  in  England  hold 
.inch  a  discourse  with  any  body  ? 

[A  considerable  time  now  elapsed, 
aaa  various  explanations  were  had 
between  the  Interpreter  and  witness 
before  the  latter  could  understand  the 
Ihlt  and  precise  meaning  of  this  qaes- 


He  at  length  answered  in  the  nagft* 
tive. 

Did  you  ever  state  to  Mr.  Johnioay 
in  a  stage-coach,  that  you  had  been 
offered  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  situation 
under  government,  if  you  would  give 
evidence  against  the  Princess  of 
Wales?— How  could  I  say  so  to  hun^ 
when  I  did  not  know  his  name? 

Did  you  ever  say  to  a  Mr.  Johnson* 
in  a  stage-coach,  that  you  bad  been 
offered  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  place  un- 
der government,  for  the  evidence  yon 
were  to  give  against  the  Princess?-^ 
To  you  I  will  answer  no  more :  yon 
ask  me  things  that  never  entered  my 
head — ^things  I  never  dreamt  about. 

By  the  LORD-CHANC£LLOR«^ 
Had  you  ever  any  conversation  in  Eng- 
land with  any  person  in  a  stage-coack 
about  &;iving  evidence  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  submitted  that 
that  question  ought  not  to  be  put  at 
present: — he  asked.-— 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with 
any  body  in  a  stage-coach  respecting 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  (» 
Wales?— ^I  never  have  spolren  al>ont 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  any  diligence^ 

Did  you  ever  speak  about  the  affiun 
of  the  Princess  in  the  course  of  anjr 
journey  you  had  in  England  when  tra* 
veiling  in  a  diligence? — Never  about 
the  affairs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I 
never  meddled  with  those  discouraes. 

Did  you  ever  at  an  inn  or  in  a  dili- 
gence on  a  journey  in  England  say  that 
you  expected  money  or  a  place  under 
government  for  giving  evidence  against 
her  Royal  Highness  ?— Never !  Never ! 
(with  vehement  action.) 

How  long  were  you  in  Enf^bnd 
when  yon  were  here  before  the  pre- 
sent time?— The  first  time  one  night* 

How  long  were  you  in  England  at 
that  period  when  you  lived  with  Mr. 
Hyatt  of  Oloeester? — ^Non  mi  rioordo* 
because  I  have  not  the  book  in  wUch 
I  entered  it. 

About  how  many  months  were  yon 
in  Mr.  Hyatt's  service?-*!  caimot  tell^ 
because  I  have  uot  the  book  in  which 
I  put  it  dovm. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  thanked  their 
lordships  for  the  favour  they  had 
granted  him. 

THE  SOLICITOR  .  GENERAL 
wished  to  put  a  few  questions  to  the 
witness. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  de- 
cided that  the  interrogatories  just 
cloied  being  in  the  nature  of  a  cross- 
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extmifiaUoii  the  coansel  on  the  oppo- 
lite  side  bad  a  lifslht  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions on  what  had  jnst  passed. 

Did  you  come  Irom  Vienna  to  this 
country  as  scnrant  to  Mr.  Hyatt?— 
Mr.  Hyatt  brought  me  here. 

Did  yoii  continnc  in  his  service  till 
^ou  set  off  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  Vienna? — Yes,  till  that  moment: 
ke  paid  the  fare  of  the  coach  for  me  on 
mv  retnm. 

*By  Lord  ELLE N BOROUGH.— 
When  you  8poke  of  her  Royal  High- 
Bess  as  a  bnona  donna,  a  prudent  wo- 
Hian,  did  you  refer  to  her  moral  con- 
duct as  a  woman,  or  to  her  behavionr 
to  you  as  a  mistress  ? — When  there  was 
discourse  respecting  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  I  always  said  that  she  was  a 
bnona  donna ;  because, .  if  I  had  said 
that  hhe  was  a  cattiva  donna,  a  bad 
woman,  tliey  would  have  fonght  me — 
knocke<l  me  down.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  remarked 
that  his  object  in  recalling  Theodore 
MajocUi  was  not  to  cast  any  imputation 
upon  any  quarter  for  any  offers  made 
to  him,  but  with  a  perfectly  different 
▼lew.  *L  still  remained  doubtful  whe- 
tlier,  by  buona  donna,  the  witnc.«s 
meaut  a  kind,  or  a  prudculi  good,  and 
virtuous  lady. 

Majochi  having  withdrawn  from  the 
bar 

Lord  GRENVILLE  said  he  did  not 
think  the  witness  had  used  any  word 
equivalent  to  the  expression  of  the  In- 
terpreter, ^*  fonght  me — ^knocked  me 
down." 

The  Interpreter  replied,  that  the 
witness  had  used  the  word  attaccare, 
which  meant  to  knock  down,  thou«:;h 
attaccar  lite  meant  to  qaarrcl,  or  to 
pick  a  quarrel.  He  had  rendered  the 
tense  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  B.  Co- 
ben  the  Interpreter  on  the  other  side, 
whose  aid  he  had  requested,  for  greater 
accuracy,  when  Majochi  was  recalled. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  added,  that  the 
witness  bad  (>mpIoyed  the  phrase  attac- 
Mtr  Me,  which  might  have  nothing  to 
do  with  fighting;  or  knocking  down. 

Mr.  Cohen  explained  attaccar  lite  to 
mean  to  dispute,  and  admitted  that  the 
witness  had  used  it. 

Lord  ELLEN  BOROUpH  repeated 
the  terms  iu  which  he  had  put  his 

Siiestion,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
lat  the  I  nterpreter  had  given  too  much 
forc^to  the  meaning  of  the  witness. 

After  a  single  remark  from  Lord 
GREN  VI  LLEthe  answer  was  amended 
on  the  notes  of  the  short- hand  writer. 


The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  noretf 
the  adjournment  of  the  bonse  as  it  wis 
half  past  4.  (Go  on,  go  on.)  He  had 
no  objection  to  proceeding,  bat  ht 
doubted  whether  any  thing  conld  be 
eraiaed  by  calling  another  witness  to- 
day.   (Go  on,  go  on.) 


FOURTH    WITNESS. 
[Fkancisco  di  Rollo.] 

Francisco  di  Rollo  was  accordingly 
put  to  the  bar  aud  sworn :  he  was  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  J.  PARKE. 

What  countryman  are  yon  ? — ^A  Bi> 
tive  of  Piedmont. 

In  whose  service  are  you  nowN> 
The  Marqnis  of  Cicsa. 

Were  you  at  any  time  in  the  service 
of  tlie  Princess  of  Wales  ?— Yes. 

In  what  capacity  ? — ^As  cook. 
^  In  what  year  did  yon  enter  her  ser- 
vice r — It  was  when  she  came  ftom 
Vouice  j  but  the  year  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

How  long  did  yon  continue  in  it?— 
Nearly  two  years,  not  quite. 


By  whom  were  3ron  hired  to  go  into 
e  service  of   " 
nor  Bcrgaini. 


the  service  of  the  Princess  ?• 


to  go 
'—By 


Sig- 


Were  you  acquainted  with  Bergaim 
before  that  time  r — Yes. 

What  was  Signor  Bergami  when  yoa 
first  knew  liim  ? — He  was  in  the  same 
service  witli  me. 

Was  that  the  service  of  General  Pi- 
no ? — Yes. 

Ill  what  capacity  was  Bergami  acting 
in  the  service  of  General  Pino? — ^As 
valet :  he  used  to  come  down  into  the 
kitclten  to  fetch  the  dishes  to  be  pat 
upon  tabic.  AlYerwards  he  took  the 
situation  of  couiier. 

^  How  long  were  you  in  the  same  ser* 
vice  with  Bergami? — I  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Connt  Pino,  and  he  was  In  the 
service  of  the  countess.    ^Laughter.) 

How  long  had  Bergami  been  In  the 
service  of  the  Countess  Pino  ? — ^I  can- 
not tell,  because  I  went  out  of  the  sei^ 
vice  of  General  Pino. 

How  long  was  he  in  the  service  of 
the  Countess  Pino? — I  do  not  know, 
because,  when  I  went  into  the  service 
of  General  Pino,  Bergami  had  i>eeii  is 
the  service  of  the  countexs. 

How  long  wore  you  in  the  service  cC 
General  iUno? — I  served  him  three 
years ;  one  when  he  was  minister  at 
war,  another  at  Moscow^  and  the  third 
I  do  net  call  a  service. 

Was  Bergami  in  the  service  of  the 
Countess  Pino  all  three  times  whea 
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you  terved  General  Pino  ?— Yes ;  the 
only  difference  ^as,  that  I  was  paid 
Vj  General  Pino,  and  he  was  paid  hy 
IbecoantesA;  but  we  were  in  the  same 
lervice,  and  dined  together. 

How  many  years  had  you  known 
Bergami  before  you  went  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  PriocesA  ? — I  do  not  know : 
I  had  served  another  nailer. 

At  what  place  were  yon  taken  into 
Uie  service  of  her  Koyal  Highness  ? — 
When  site  went  to  live  opposite  the 
Pfaiza  Borromeo,  when  she  came  from 
Venice  the  first  time. 

Were  yon  with  her  at  the  Villa  Vil- 
Jani^ — Yes. 

At  the  Villa  d'Este?— Yes. 

Did  yon  accompany  her  on  her  voy- 
age to  Greece  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  act  as  cook  on  tliat  voyage? 
— I  did,  but  not  on  board  tlie  Clorinde 
and  the  Leviathan. 

Did  yon  retain  with  the  Princess 
from  Greece  into  Italy  P — I  did ;  but, 
before  I  returned,  I  performed  the 
office  of  cook  on  board  the  f-olacre. 

Were  yon  at  tJie  Barona  ? — Yes. 

At  what  place  did  you  leave  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  Princess? — ^At  the  Barona. 

For  what  reason  did  you  leave  the 
tervice  of  tlie  Princess  ? — Because  it 
was  the  brotlier  of  Bergami  who  per- 
aecuted  me,  and  then  I  could  not  stand 
the  labonr. 

What  do  you  mean  by  **  could  not 
stand  the  labour  ? " — Because  there 
was  too  much  work. 

Do  yon  recollect  where  the  Princess 
aJept  on  her  voyage  out  to  Greece? — 
I  do :  in  the  polacre. 

Before  the  Princess  went  to  Pales- 
tine, do  yon  know  in  what  part  of  the 
polacre  she  slept  ? — Sometimes  under 
(he  deck,  and  sometimes  in  a  tent 

Where  was  the  tent? — Going  to* 
wards  the  poop. 

Where  was  the  usual  place  where 
ker  Royal  Highness  slept  on  the  voy- 
%f^e  from  Jaffa  to  Italy  ? — She  always 
slept  in  the  tent,  excepting  when  she 
landed  :  '  she  went  to  the  tent  on  ac- 
count of.  the  horses. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept 
on  the  vovage  from  Jaffa  to  Italy? — 
When  we  were  on  board  the  polacre  I 
taw  him  in  the  evening  in  the  tent, 
and  then  the  tent  was  closed:  here 
was  the  Princess,  and  lie  was  sitting 
there.  (Describing  the  situation.) 

Have  yon  ever  seen  Bergami  in  the 
■omior  come  out  of  the  tent  ? — Some- 
tJaaeBf  but  not  in  the  morning  early  : 
it  come  out  at «  certain  hour* 


At  what  time  in  the  noming  did 
Bergami  come  out  of  the  tent?  at- 
what  hour  did  you  see  him? — Some- 
times I  saw  him  in  the  morning  early, 
and  sometimes  a  little  later.  I  was  al- 
ways at  the  kitchen  boiling  potatoes 
for  the  family  for  breakfast. 

In  what  part  of  the  vessel  was  tha 
kitchen? — At  the  mast  near  the  bow- 
sprit. 
Was  the  tent  down  at  night  ? — ^Yef  • 
In  ihrliat  way  was  the  tent  fastened 
down  at  night  ? — ^The  tent  was  elosed 
and  covered :   sometimes    I  did  not 
take  notice,  because  I  was  attending 
to  my  kitchen :   but  in  going  about  I 
saw  that  it  was  down- 
Did  you  ever  see  a  light  in  the  tent 
at  night  when  it  vras  closed  ? — ^Twice 
I  have  seen  the  light  put  out  of  the 
tent. 

Do  yon  know  who  put  the  light  oiii 
of  the'  tent? — How  can  I  know? 

Who  took  the  light  when  it  was  pnt 
out  ? — Either  Theodora  or  Carlino. 

When  yon  saw  Bergami  come  out 
of  the  tent  in  the  morning,  how  was 
he  dressed? — He  had  on  a  gown, 
which  he  had  made  in  a  part  of 
Greece,  which  was  of  silk. 

Five  o'clock  being  arrived,  the  Earl 
of  LIVERPOOL  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  their  lordships  separated. 

FRIDAY,  August  2.5. 

Tlie  LORD  CHANCELLOR  took 
his  seat,  and  prayers  were  read  about 
,  a  quarter  before  10  o'clock. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGII  wished 
to  draw  their  Lordships'  attention  tr» 
observations  which  had  Hppcart'd  in  a 
paper  of  yesterday,  in  which  an  impu- 
tation was  cast  on  the  character  of  a 
noble  lord  now  absent ;  his  wisli  beiuif 
to  state  what  perhaps  that  noble  lord 
himself  woud  already  have  stated  had 
he  had  the  opportunttv  of  being  pre- 
sent; and  which  wonla  shew  that  the 
imputation  was  nntbunded,  and  at  the< 
same  time  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witness  Majochi. 

Their  Lordships  would  recoTlecl 
that  Majochi  stated  that  he  went  firiit 
from  Milan  to  Vienna  in  1817,  in  t*i«? 
service  of  the  Marquis  Onischalti ; 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Vienna, 
and  went  back  to  Milan  ;  and  that  be 
Was  in  the  service  of  the  Ma|t[ni« 
Onischaiti  six  or  seven  months  before 
he  enteroil  into  the  service  (if  the  Bri- 
tish embassy. '  If  the  daJtes  wt?re  oom- 
parcd|  it  wou\d  b^  CouiA  ^^^^^.  ^^ 
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kfooght  kiai  down  to  the  monMi  of 
Bfarch,  1818.  Now  he  (Lord  Ellen- 
horoua^)  konw  that  Lord  Stewart 
bmded  IB  Eoglaod  in  Jnly,  1817,  and 
he  knew  that  he  had  bnsineas  of  hiK 
own  which  detained  him  in  England 
and  Ireland  to  February,  181B.  Up 
to  that  period  he  had  seen  him  fre- 
quently ;  b«t  it  waa  betides  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  from  the  proceedings 
ID  Chancery,  that  Lord  Stewart  had 
GODtinned  some  time  longer  in  this 
ooimtry,  at  leaat  till  after  tlie  month 
of  March.  Unt  he  did  not  leave  En- 
gland until  some  mouths  subsequent 
to  that  date,  and  he  himself  met  Lord 
Stewart  on  the  Dover  road,  in  August, 
18l8.  It  was,  tlierefore,  impossiblt* 
that  Lord  Stewart  cuiild  have  been  at 
Vienna  during  tlie  period  of  the  bcr- 
irice  of  Majochi  with  the  Marquis  uf 
Ouischalti,  or  that  he  could  liave  any 
communication  with  him  after  he  left 
Mil^n.  There  was,  therefore,  no  con- 
tradiction in  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  witness  on  this  subject.  It  would 
be  found,  tliat  when  Majochi  was  asked 
whether  he  saw  Lord  Stewart  he  said 
he  did  not  recollect,  but  that  he  saw 
liis  Secretary.  Now  he  begged  it  to 
be  understood  that  in  making  this  ex- 
planation he  was  far  from  throwin|r 
any  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Major 
))nriii.  Nor  could  he  conceive  how  it 
could  be  stated  as  any  thing  deroga- 
tory from  the  character  of  a  public 
otliccr  tliat  he  had  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure to  his  government  the  examina- 
tion of  a  witness  whose  evidence  was 
required  in  a  case  important  to  the 
dis;nity  of  the  crown  and  the  personal 
honour  of  the  sovereign. 

He  had  stated  this  much  in  order 
that  it  ni'iKht  l>c  known  that  there  was 
no  contradiction  in  tlie  evidence,  and 
tliat  what  had  been  stated  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Stewart  might 
aUo  be  known  to  be  as  false  as  it  was 
base. 

(The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  call 
over  the  house,  when  an  apology  was 
made  for  the  absence  of  Lord  Sondes 
on  account  of  indisposition.) 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL,  as  simi- 
Inr  apologies  might  occur  on  other  days, 
thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
he  hoped  no  noble  lord  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  temporary  indisposi- 
tion of  a  day  or  two,  make  that  indis- 
position an  excuse  for  absenting  him- 
self during  the  whole  ofthis  proceeding. 

Lord  OliENVILLE  wished  to  know 


whether  It  was  intended  that  nil  u&hU 
lords  who  were  present  ihonM  vote. 
He  did  not  mean  to  give  any  opinion 
on  this  subject  at  present,  except  to 
say  that  he  thought  it  might  be  very 
dinicnlt  for  noble  lords  to  ^ive  a  tote 
on  evidence  which  they  had  not  heard* 

The  Eari  of  LI  VERPOOLsaid,that 
the  question  whether  noble  lords  «bonld 
be  compelled  to  vote  was  very  different 
from  that  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  that  must  de- 
pend very  much  upon  rirrumatanccs, 
upon  which  no  determined  opioioo 
could  yet  be  siveu ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  voting  mii9t  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  lefk  to  their  own  dtucretioA. 

Lord  CiRENVILLE  explained. 

Lord  EKSKINE  made  some  aliosion 
to  the  printed  <  vidence,  which  we  did 
not  distinctly  hear. 

The  calling  of  tlie  roll  then  proceed- 
ed, and  when  it  was*  eontdnded,  counsel 
were  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  BKOUGH.VM,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  appeared  io  a  paper  of 
yesterday,  respecting  his  examiaatloa 
of  Majochi,  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  an  explauation.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  he  had  examined  that  wit- 
ness from  a  It'lter  from  a  person  he  bad 
never  seen.  This  was  completely  er- 
roneous. He  had  examined  him  on 
the  depositions  of  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERALsaid, 
that  if  his  learned  friend  complained 
of  what  appeared  in  the  public  |>apers, 
he  had  much  more  reason  for  doing  so. 
He  did  not  know  whether  their  lord- 
ships ever  saw  the  newspapers;  hot 
there  was  in  one  of  them, '  1'he  Times,* 
a  most  uiijnstiiiable  atrack  on  the  law- 
ofticers  ot*  the  Crown ;  and  highly  im- 
proper comments  on  the- evidence.  He, 
however,  should  not  have  said  a  word 
on  the  subject,  had  not  his  learned 
friend  called  their  lordships'  attention 
to  it. 

Examination  of  FRANCISCO  DI 
ROLLO  continued  by  Mr.  PARK. 

During  yonr  voyage  from  Jafla  did 
you  see  the  curtains  of  the  tent  let 
down  in  the  dsi^'-tinie? — I  did. 

What  time  of'^tiie  day  ?—  In  the  morn- 
ing when  I  got  up. 

Did  you  stc  tlicm  down  sometime! 
in  the  middle  of  the  day? — Yes,  nbo 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

What  persons  were  under  th»  tant 
when  the  curtains  were  let  down  f — Am 
nsual,  Bergami  and  the  Princeas* 
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Did  yoa  accompany  the  Princess  on 
shore  when  she  landed  and  went  to 
Jerusalem  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  also  ii'O  with  her  to  Ephcsns? 
—I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  how  the  dinner  for 
the  Princess  was  prepared  there? — I 
do  not  remember.  We  lined  at  the 
Consurs,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Princess 
dined  ? — I  was  not  in  the  same  family, 
and  did  not  pay  attention. 

Did  yon  go  with  the  Princess  to 
Scala  Nnova? — "So,  I  went  on  with  the 

Were  you  at  Villa  d*Este  with  Ihe 
Princess  ? — Yes. 

Have  YOU  also  been  at  the  Barona 
and  Villa' Villani?— I  have. 

Had  you  opportunities  at  the  Villa 
Villani,  at  the  Barona,  and  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  of  seeing  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
^Cami  together  before  the  voyage? — 
Not  at  the  Barona  before  the  voyage. 

Did  you  see  them*  together  at  the 
Villa  Villani  and  the  Villa  d'£stc  be- 
fore the  voyage? — Yes. 

On  these  occasions,  when  yon  saw 
them  together,  how  did  they  conduct 
themselves  ? — 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  and  Mr. 
BROUGHAM  objected  to  this  ques- 
tion as  too  general. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 
thonght  it  was  a  question  tit  to  be  put. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  was 
also  of  opinion  tiiat  it  might  be  put, 
and  the  question  was  repeated. 

On  those  occasions  how  did  they 
conduct  themselves? — They  were  arm 
'in  arm. 

Have  you  seen  them  together  more 
than  once? — Yes,  many  a  time. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  in 
the  kitchen  ? — I  have. 

What  did  they  do  when  together 
there  r — Sometimes  they  ordered  some- 
thing to  be  prepared,  or  something  to 
eat. 

When  you  saw  them  together,  was 
there  any  body  with  them?  or  were 
they* alone? — Sometimes  alone;  some- 
times with  the  dame  d'honneur. 

Was  that  the  Countess  OhU?— No; 
it  was  Bergami's  sister. 

In  what  manner  did  they  oat  when 
they  c^me  together  into  the  kitchen? — 

[Tlie  witness,  after  having  given  his 
answer,  continued  to  speak,  and  thus 
interrupted  the  Interpreter  in  translate 
inpr.  The  Interpreter  therefore  begged 
or  their  lordships  to  allow  him  to  in- 
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form  the  witness  that  he  must  hold  his 
tongue  while  he  was  giving  the  transla- 
tion of  his  answer.  This  was  done  ac* 
cordingly,  and  the  question  was  again 
put.] 

In  what  manner  did  they  eat? — She 
cut  a  piece,  and  ate  herself;  and  then 
cut  anotluT  piece,  and  said  to  Bergami, 
"  There,  cat  you  also." 

[In  giving  this  answer  the  witness 
made  the  motion  of  picking  up  some- 
thin&f,  and  eating.] 

Did  vou  ever  see  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  on  the  lake  together?-^ Yes. 

Was  any  person  with  them?  or  were 
they  by  themselves  ? — Sometimes  they 
were  alone,  and  sometimes  he  rowed 
the  boat. 

Do  yoii  recollect  a  person  named 
Mahomet  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  make  any  ex- 
hibitions in  the  presence  of  the  iPrin- 
cess? — I  have. 

How  was  he  dressed?  in  the  Eu- 
ropean or  the  Turkish  manner  ? — In 
the  Turkish. 

Describe  what  he  did? — Here  the 
witness  danced  about,  snapped  his 
fingers  as  if  using  castanets,  made  se- 
veral pantomimical  gestures,  and  sang 
Dandy  Ditni:  Dami,  DimL    *" 

The  Interpreter. — How  am  I  to  in- 
terpret tliat  ?  Your  lordships  see  it  as 
well  as  I. 

Did  he  do  any  thing  with  his  trow- 
scrs? — He  made  a  sore  of  roll  with 
them  to  represent  something,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  call  it. 

Was  the  Princess  present  i* — She  was 
looking  on,  and  laughed. 

Will  the  witness  describe  what  Ma- 
homet did  with  the  roll  he  made  of 
his  trowsers? — He  took  it  in  his  hand, 
and  made  gesticulations ;  I  cannot  say 
{fionposso  dire)  what  he  meant  to  re- 
present. 1 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
non  posso  r7^>c•?— That  I  cannot  say 
what  he  had  in  his  head  to  represent. 

Did  this  exhibition  by  Mahomet  take 
place  before  the  Princess  more  than 
once  ^ — 1  have  seen  her  see  it  once  in 
the  kitchen,  and  another  time  when 
he  was  in  the  court,  and  she  at  the 
window. 

Were  you  at  Turin  with  the  Prin- 
cess.^— Yes. 

Was  she  at  an  inn  there  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  her  going  to  court 
any  day? — I  do. 

Were  you  on  that  moruing  in  Bcr^a- 
rai's  bed-room  ^ — ^\  vjc.^. 
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At  whtt  time  In  the  morafaig?— 
Abont  nine,  or  past  nine. 

Did  file  Princess  get  np  it  tliat 
time  ? — I  do  not  l^now. 

For  Mrliat  purpose  did  you  go  into 
Bergamrs  bed  room  ?—I  was  carrying 
a  mff  for  tlie  neclc,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves,  to  the  dame  d'bonnenr. 

Did  tlic  door  of  the  dame  dlionnenr^s 
chamber  open  into  Bergami's? — Yon 
entered  the  room  of  Bergami,  and  on 
the  right  was  the  door  of  the  dame 
d'honnenr. 

Did  Bereami*s  bed  appear  to  have 
been  slept  in  f — ^At  the  moment  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  room  of  the  dame 
dlionneur  I  saw  Bergami  coming  out 
of  tlie  Princess's  bed-room,  and  he 
scolded  me. 

What  dress  was  Bergami  in  at  this 
time? — He  had  on  his  morning-gown 
of  fytiiped  silk,  and  be  had  his  under 
small  clothes,  drawers,  stockings,  and 
sliupers. 

Do  yon  recollect  any  ball  at  the 
Baroiia  ? — ^\'c8. 

Vbo  attended  It  ?— The  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  people  of  low  and  mid- 
dle ranks. 


ClfDSS-EXAMINATION. 

Hrr.  liROUGHAM.— When  did  you 
come  to  this  country? — ^When  they 
brought  mo. 

Aboiit  what  time  was  that? — About 
eijtht  or  nine  months  ago. 

Where  were  you  before? — With  my 
mastor. 

Who  is  he? — The  Marquis  Encisa. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  his  ser> 
vice? — Three  years. 

When  were  you  first  examined  on 
this  buKiiiess? — ^About  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  months  ago,  at  Milan. 

Who  examined  yon  at  Milan?— The 
Advocate  Vilmarcati. 

Were  any  other  persons  by,  when 
jfou  were  examined? — Yes,  three  or 
four  gentlemen. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  since  ? — I 
have  seen  one  of  them. 

Was  that  before  yon  came  here? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Vilmarcati's  yourself, 
or  did  any  body  take  you  ? — ^Tbey  sent 
for  me,  saying  that  they  wanted  to 
»)>e;ik  to  me. 

Was  it  that  time  that  you  agreed  to 
come  over  here? — Yes. 

Hovfr  often  wereyou  atTilmarcati's? 
— 1  wice. 


What  is  the  name  of  th*  fentlcBaa 
yon  knew^-^Colonel  Browa. 

Was  it  he  that  sent  for  you  ?— 'Tn. 
How  did  you  know  him  ? — ^Beraint 
I  saw  him  at  the  Advocate's,  and  he 
lived  near  my  house. 
Do  yon  mean  at  Milan  ?— Yet. 
What  wages  bad  you  from  the  Har- 
Guis  ? — ^A  nvre  of  Milan  per  day,  eating, 
urinking,  every  thing  comfortable,  and 
perauiaites,  which  were  many. 

What  wages  had  yon  from  the  Prin- 
cess ? — Every  three  months  ten  Napo- 
leons, that  is  to  say,  ten  fO  francs. 

There  were  no  perquisites  in  the 
house  of  the  Princess,  I  take  for  grant- 
ed?— I  never  received  anv  -prefenty, 
except  when  we   retumeo    from  the 
voyage  ;  Bergami  gave  me  two  doUars 
when  he  was  made  a  baron. 
M'^ere  you  not  cook  ? — Yes. 
Had  von  no  perauisites  as  cook?  did 
you  make  nothing  besides  your  wages? 
— The  profits  I  left  to  the  other  people 
who  worked  with  me,  and  whose  pay 
was  small. 
Did  Bergami  pay  you  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  not  Bergami  overlook  the  ac- 
counts of  the  house? 

Interpreter. — ^You  mean  look  over, 
not  overlook.    (A  langh.) 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  stood  corrected. 
Did  not  Bergami  laok  over  the  ac- 
conuts  ? — Yes, 

Was  he  not  very  exact? — ^I  do  not 
know  that. 

When  on  board  the  ship,  was  it  yoov 

business  to  be  on  deck,  or  to  be  below, 

cooking  ? — I  worked  in  the  kitchen. 

Where  was  the  kitchen  ? — On  deck. 

Wliere  did  the  maids  of  the  Princess 

sleep  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  Jeronimos  sleep  ? — ^Tliat 
I  know,  because  I  used  to  go  into  liis 
cabin  to  have  a  glass.  His  room  was 
in  a  comer. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hannara  sleep,  the 
English  gentleman ?':7l  do  not  know  in 
which  cabin  he  slept,  there  were  ^o 
many  right  and  left ;  but  I  know  he 
slept  in  one. 

Where  did  Captain  FHnn  sleep?-— 
In  some  room,  but  I  do  not  know 
which. 

What  have  you  had  for  coming  here? 
— Nothing  but  trouble. 

Do  you  expect  any  thing  ? — I  bopt. 
to  go  soon  home,  to  find  my  master. 

Are  you  not  to  have  a  livre  a  day 
while  you  are  absent  from  ypur  master ; 
or  is  any  one  to  have  a  livre  a  day  for 
you?— jny  daughter  is  to  have  a  livrt 
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m  diT :  bat  I  kave  recfiTed  o<>  letters, 
Ui4  I  do  bM  kaow  if  she  hat  §ot  the 
Boaej. 

Exanhied  bv  the  H'jnsr. 

Earl  of  LIStiRPOOL.— When  y»n 
said  thtt  Berffi  ui's  bed  appeared  to 
bemadf.di.l  %oa  raeanthatitappearoJ 
u  if  it  had  n.it  been  slept  injk— I  do. 

Marqvis  of  LANSDOWN.— Bo  yoa 
remember  to  have  seea  Mahomet  fier- 
fonn  the  same  dance,  which  yon  de- 
scribe him  to  hare  perfonned*  before 
the  Princess,  in  the  presence  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  the  Princess 
bciii^  absent  r — ^Yes,  he  played  the 
•ame  trirks  before  ns  many  times. 

How  did  yon  know  it  to'be  the  Prin- 
cess's room  ont  of  which  yon  saw  Ber- 
nmi  co:iie? — Becanse,when  I  vras  or- 
dere  1  to  carry  in  breakfast,  I  went  to 
carry  it,  and  I  saw  the  Princess  com- 
ing: ont  of  the  same  room,  combed  and 
dressed. 

Dnke  of  HAMILTOX.— At  what 
time  of  liar  was  this  ? — Not  fully  dre^seil 
for  going  out ;  bot  in  her  osoal  dress, 
and  combed. 

I  ask  at  what  time  of  day  was  it  when 
it  appeared  to  yon  that  the  bed  was 
not  made  ?  What  time  was  it  in  the 
raoriiini;  when  Bergaml  was  coming 
out  of  the  roomf  Was  it  when  the 
Prince ^K  was  preparing  to  go  to 
Court? 

The  LORD-CHAXCELLOR  de- 
sired  the  short-hand-writer  to  read  the 
former  qnestions  and  answers,  as  to 
the  witness  seeing  Bergami  come  out 
of  the  Princess's  room. 

The  questions  were  read. 

Bad  of  LAUDERDALE.— When 
Bergami  came  out  of  the  Princesses 
room,  ¥rhat  did  be  say  to  the  witness  P 
— He  said,  *•  You  scoundrel,  ¥rhat  do 
yon  do  here?  Who  baa  opened  the 
door?"— I  answered  tl^at  1  found  it 
open.    He  then  said,  <*  Go  away.** 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOITTH.— 
Witness  has  stated  that  Bergami  looked 
over  his  accounts.  Had  he  ever  any 
quarrel  with  Bergami  respecting  those 
accounts  ?— Yes,  I  have  had  some  dis- 
putes. 

Did  those  disputes  happen  jnst  bc- 
Yore  he  left  the  service  of  the  Princess, 
or  at  what  time? — I  have  had  some 
disputes  with  Bergami  before  I  left 
the  service  of  the  Princess,  and  with 
kla  brother. 

When  you  left  the  service  of  the 
Princtss;  did  she  give  you  a  good  cha- 


I  racter: — ^N6;  because  I  did  not  ask 
for  it. 

Did  yon  leave  her  service  of  yoar 
own  accord,  or  were  you  discharged  ? 
— ^Thire  was  some  'quarrel,  up  or 
down :  and  they  said  **  Von  may  go^'' 
and  I  went. 

Earl  G  ROSVENOR.— At  what  time 
in  the  morning  were  the  beds  com- 
monly made  while  yon  were  at  Turin? 
— I  did  not  go  to  nuke  the  beds. 
That  is  not  an  answer  to  mv  question. 
The  INTERPRETER-^!  am  aware 
of  tiiat,  my  lord  ;  but  I  must  give  the 
answer  which  I  receive  from  the  wit- 
ness. 

The  Question  repeated.— -I  cannot 
say,  for  tliere  was  a  servant,  the  rAot- 
<e »r,  who  made  the  bed*.  It  was  only 
accidentally  that  I  entered  the  room. 

Was  it  your  duty,  as  cook,  to  carry 
in  the  bfeaktastr— There  were  the 
waiters  of  the  inn  to  do  that. 

Was  Mahomet  one  of  tlnse  particu- 
larly employed  in  the  service  of  the 
I  Princess : — Mahomet  had  the  care  of 
tlie  horses ;  he  was  employed  in  the 
stable. 

The  Earl  of  DARLINGTON*.— Do 
you  remembiir  the  King  anJ  Queen 
coming  to  visit  the  Princess  at  Turin. ^ 
— Ve<. 

Did  the  Princcj^  go  ont  airing  with 
the  King  and  Queen. — Yes. 

Did  Bergami  go  in  the  same  car- 
riage?—The  PriqcPAS  went  out  witb 
the  King  and  Queen;  Bergami  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  King  had  the  arm  of 
the  Princess. 

Did  Rcrsami  go  ont  in  the  same  car- 
riage?—This  I  cannot  say.  1  know 
he^also  went  out  in  a  carriage,  for 
there  were  three  carriages ;  but  I  can* 
not  tell  in  which. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  the 
Princess  went  to  Court?— When  she 
went  out  for  the  airing,  it  was  about 
eleven  in  the  morning ;  when  she  went 
to  dinner,  it  was  one. 

Eari  of  MOI^TON.— Tlie  witness 
has  Haid,  speaking  of  Rergnini's  bed, 
that  it  appeared,  \ipou  the  occasion  ho 
referred  to,  to  Be  niiidc.  Is  it  usual  to 
make  up  the  bed  in  a  ditTerentform  for 
the  day  and  for  the  night?— There  must 
be  a  manner:  I  do  not  know \  1  know 
tliat  in  my  house  the  bed  is  made  in 
the  morning. 

Lord  AUtJKLAND.-  -At  what  hour 
did  von  see  the  Princess  go  to  Court  ? 
— About  hal&past  uiue  or  teu. 


ICO 


TttiAL  OF   THE    QUEEN. 


Rc-€xamiucd  by  Mr.  BROl-GrrAM, 
throiich  the  inediiim  of  the  LOKD- 
CHANCELLOR. 

"While  you  were  in  tlic  sorvirc  of  thi* 
Princess  v:v.rv  you  not  conHnrd  to 
your  bed  in  conseqiienre  of  a  hurt  re- 
ceived in  a  Kcnfiir  r-  -\  vs. 

Do  you  remember  the  Prinress  com- 
ing to  your  loom  to  nee  if  you  were 
well  treated.'-  I  do  ;  and  Itcrffunii. 

Lord  KI  -LEN  BOROUG  H.--At  what 
honr  did  the  Prineessconie  to  see  you  ? 
— The  hour  I  do  not  know.  I  know  I 
iva»  half  asleep,  and  Bcrirami  said, 
**  Mindy  it  is  the  Princess  come  to  see 
you." 

Did  the  Princess  come  more  than 
once  ? — Once. 

By  night  or  day  ? — By  day. 

Were  yon  in  bed  at  the  time  of  the 
Princess  coming? — 1  was. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON'.— Di«l 
the  Princess  come  alone?— Bergami 
came  with  her. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


FIFTH    WITNESS. 

[Samuel  George  Pkciiell.] 

Captain  Samuel  Oeorfi;c  Pechell 
sworn,  and  examined  by  the  ATTOJi- 
NEY-GENERAL. 

You  arc  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
navy? — I  am. 

Yon  commanded  the  Cloriude  in  the 
year  J 81 5? — I  did. 

Were  you  atCivita-Vccchia  in  March, 
1016? — I  was. 

Did  you  tluMo  roreivc  tlio  Princess 
on  board  the  Cloriude  ?-  I  did. 

Do  you  rimcuiber  by  whom  she  was 
accompanied  upon  lliat  occasion  ? — 
By  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  Mr.  North, 
Dr.  Holland,  Madame  Falconet,  and 
by  various  servants. 

Among  those  servants  do  yon  re- 
member Bergami  ? — I  do. 

In  what  capacity  did  Bcrgiimi  ap- 
pear on  board  the  Clorinder — ^As  a 
menial  servant. 

Were  you  in  tlic  habit  of  dining  with 
the  Princess  at  the  time  she  was  on 
board  the  Clorindc? — I  was.  The 
Princess  was  entertained  at  my  table. 

Did  Bergami  wait  at  table? — Every 
day. 

Did  he  wait  as  a  menial  servant,  as 
any  other  servant? — He  did. 

Where  did  you  convey  the  Princess 
at  that  time  ? — To  Genoa. 

Did  you  touch  it  Leghorn? — We 
did. 


Did  any  of  the  suitp  of  the  Princvi 
quit  the  hhip  at  Leshorn  ?— Lidy 
Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Mr.  North. 

AV  as  there  not  a  boy  named  Aortin 
on  boaidf — Tiiere  was. 

Dili  the  I'rincess  quit  the  iiMp  at 
Genoa  with  her  suiter — She  did. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  the 
Priuces8%as  on  board  yoor  feaiclit 
that  time  ?— Seven  or  eij^ht  days. 

During  the  autumn  oft  the  sameyetr 
were  you  again  at  Genoa  ? — I  was,  it 
August,  181.5. 

Did  the  Princess  hi  that  month  em- 
bark at  Genoa  on  board  the  LeviathiB? 
— Not  until  November. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  between 
the  time  of  her  departure  in  March ' 
until  you  saw  her  in    November  at 
Genoa? — No. 

Di<l  you  see  her  at  the  time  when 
she  came  to  embark  on  board  the  Le- 
viathan ? — 1  did. 

Did  you  see  her  come  down  to  the 
vessel  in  her  carriage  r — I  did. 

Who  accompanied  her  in  the  car* 
riage? — I  remember  the  Countess  of 
Oldi,  Bergami,  and  an  infant;  bat  I 
do  not  remember  any  other  persons. 

I>id  you  go  in  the  Clorinde  from  Ge- 
noa to  Sicily  r — I  did. 

Had  you  directions  to  go  to  Sicily 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Prlu- 
cess  there? — I  had. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  in  Si- 
cily?—On  the  7th  of  December. 

Where  in  Sicily  did  you  receive  the 
Princess  on  board  ? — ^At  Messina. 

Previ(Kis  to  your,  receiving  tho  Prin- 
cess for  the  second  time  on  board  the 
Cloriude,  had  -  any  communication 
taken  place  between  her  Royal  High- 
ness and  yourself? — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  com- 
munication?— I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hannam,  informing  me  that  the 
Princess  intended  to  embark  from  Ge^ 
noa  in  the  Clorinde. 

That  was  before  you  left  Genoa?—- 
cs. 

Y'ou  hod  another  communication  at 
Messina  ? — Yes. 

State  the  nature  of  it. — ^The  momiig 
after  I  arrived  at  Messina,  Captain 
Briggs  informed  me  that  the  Princeu 
expressed  some  uneasiness  at  the  pro- 
spect of  keeping  her  own  table  oo 
board  the  Clorinde.  I  therefore  de- 
sired Captain  Briggs  to  say  to  the 
Princess  in  my  name,  that  I  was  ready 
to  do  every  thing  iniyy  power  to  make 
her  comfortable  while  she  was  on  boar4 
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exact-  bj  K-i  ia;:*:.r:j:  ::r«:z  :':.<  Aihi  :*- 
ftioa  cf  H^rFird  :>  l™*  £»::<  :  kf  :2i: 
althoaria  »-:w  a  JvrtTir^  1.  :bt  «*.*:? 
of  her  R^T^i  K.'£iix:«M.  Ir  £,^d  'zt-ts:  1 
aenia:  feivaai  nLcc  »Le  rec  li.?i  «2- 
barked  oa  t^^ar  i  ire  C  j.r..&^.  In  ibf 
afxeraooa  oi  xLt  j^nf  ci>  I  ««v  C  sp- 
tain  Brifss.  viio  K«:i  xl^i  Lc  Laii  Lad  j 
a  CdDiercJBCtf  with  xbe  Pn.  -ii**^  i*  I 
bad  decirpJ.  aoi  ihi*.  fi.r^  iLe  Tcz.nr  . 
of  his  c#cTersiii:<Q  «:L:i  L^r.  be  bt- 
Ucved  tlK.ne  vc.v:d  Le  ui^  •.*.£  ali\  ;c 
iBTrei|He«:  beirc  accrue i  ::*.  t  -t  LLa: 
her  Royal  li;^iDes<  r<-criri  i  a  day  :c 
eoBftider  the  »Bbj€n.  Tbc  L«%;^:har. 
tailed  on  xhe  fo.l.wltis  d^y.  ai::'^  lb  ihf  • 
morniu^  alter  I  ^.^.'xrdu.e  Prirce**. 
with  a  *itw  X?  Ldc  *  \.tr  ccitir.-.Iiia- 
tion.  The  Pilncess  dccilcc-d  st-rinz 
me  herself,  tat  desired  Mr.  Hannani 
to  InAinH  me  that  my  ri-q*.r«t  wonK] 
not  be  acceded  to :  aod,  is  oon<>iqiit  nee. 
her  RotaI  HiehiM'S»  provided  her  uvn  ■ 
table.  ' 

Hov  fooB  after  that  did  the  Prin-  . 
eesa  eabark  on  board  iho  Cloilnde  at 
Mefsinar — Ob  thn  6ib  1.1' Jduuary  u,U  ' 
lowing.  j 

How  loBf  was  that  sSu  r  ihe  commu-  ! 
aicatioD  of  which  \ou  have  ^p^kid: —  ! 
Aboacamonth.  | 

Who  accompanied  the  Princess  on  > 
thia  iecood  time  of'  btr   rt>n:'.rj:   on  ' 
board? — The  Conntess  tf  Oiiii.  Bt-r- 
gami,  MaftUr  Austin,  a  CouDt  whose 
name  I  naderstood  to  be  ^chidvini.  and 
varioBs  servant!. 

Was  there  a  little  child:— There 
was;  I  nnderstood  it  to  be  Berrami's 
child. 

Where  did  the  Princess  dine  while 
dw  was  OB  board ; — In  ber  ovn  cabin. 

I>o  yon  know  who  dined  with  her  r 
*-I  do  not. 

She  did  not  dine  at  vonr  table : — She 
did  not. 

How  long  did  bhe  remain  on  board 
the  Clorinde? — ^Three  or  four  davs. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  declined  asking 
the  witness  maw  question. 

The  Earl  lit  OXFORD  wished  to 
Mk  Captain  PechelT  one  question.  If 
lie  bad  seen,  at  his  (Lord  Oxford's ")  or 
aoy  one  else's  house,  a  lad  waiting  at 
table;  and  that  lad  had  afterwards 
made  a  midshipman,  and,  by  his 
It,  risen  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
Ipoald  Captaia  Pechell  then  refose  to 


«1:  drirs  :.-»    ~'iiE?r  wirh  him  at  bit 

ink    LORD  -   CKANCTIXOR 

z'z^zi,\z  t : .  •.  \Ti  v;:i:fs^  uicht  be 
i-iki-d  "a'li: :  -  v-:td:'.c;  i^i  l>e<u  upon 
iht^ .  rri*i?a  .-  crtVjica:  *^ut  c*-t  what 

Tlz  vfe-acj^  w::hdrtw. 


SIXTH   WITNESS. 

7rKc»M*s  Br.SG«.';s.J 
Ciprz'ri  Tl-i-:::^i<  Brlj!f$  siirt>ra.  and 
i:\iTv  rcu  ;.\    tLe  ATTORNEY -GE- 
NERAL. 

VjTi  are  a  caj^rala  in  his  Majesty's 
r.a^-\  : — I  ar.-'. 

■ 

Did  >cu  ir  the  year  :Sli»  cpms:and 
-^  SJiip  l^>  :-::iiv- — I  did. 


.«c 


Were  \v  u  in  Otisoi  \r.  the  cv^rse  of 
ihaty^ar: — 1  wa*;  in  Nv»Ttinber. 

I  t>elieve  >  ,.^i:r  \e*^el  ^t  as  i>rdeTed  to 
Cn Et  a.  "JO  ciii* tv  :Lc  Prinoos*  and  hex 
>:'.j*e  t*   >iciiy  • — W^. 

Pid  '.hi  Prlncc!'^  and  her  suite  em- 
':-dX'K  I'D  *^oard  the  Li\la!hac.  at  Ge« 
lio^:— Yc*. 

C-^n  you  uti  by  whom  her  Highness 
wi*  aciv  ir.panied : — By  her  suite. 

i^i'  whom  did  tiiai  suite  ivnsist: — 
BeTj^awl.  Mr.  Hanuani,  1  think  Schia- 
\  mi.  and  two  or  three  01  ber  forcMcncr*. 
The  names  of  the  stTvants  1  da  not 
know.  There  was  also  the  Countess 
of  Oidi  ai:ii  two  maid-si  r^  ants. 

Do  yr:i    r«. member    the    l^iiDcess 
comsuE  down  to  embark* — Yes. 

M  ho  came  iji  the  carriaffe  with  herf 
— Thi-  Count  I  ss  iMdi,  Bergami.  a  child. 
and.  1  I •  link,  another  person. 

Pill  the  Priucos  dLue  at  \our  table? 
— AiXAay*. 

Did  Bergami  dine  with  her?  — 
Aluays. 

AVliat  di.iposition  had  you  niade  0$ 
the  cabins  un  board  >oiir  x  e><^e1  tor  the 
aeeouimodatiou  ot'  ibe  Prinee<^«  bi-l'ore 
she  came  ou  board:—  I  bad  m.ulo  such 
an  arr.iiii:i'.:ii'nt  as  1  ihoit^bt  viould  ac- 
coinmodale  all  parties. 

Mith  rispeet  to  the  sleepinc-rooms. 
where  did  you  dc^i£n  the  cahiu  of  the 
Princt'Ss: — The  Afi«r-p;iii  oi' tf»e  Le- 
viathan was  divided  into  t^^o  cabins, 
which  1  iiitindod  tor  the  Princess; 
one  as  a  sle«'ping  room,  the  other  as  a 
drawing-room.  Bi  tore  tliat,  there 
were  two  other  smaller  cabins  in  aline 
with  each  other,  which  1  intend«-d  for 
the  Countess  Oidi  and  two  nudd-ser- 
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TEIAL  OP  THE   QUEEI7. 


Tints :  tod  I  meant  to  pnt  the  men  any 
^I'here;  some  in  the  wardroom,  some 
in  my  own  cabin,  as  I  might  find  most 
convenient,  reserving  a  part  of  the 
cabin  for  myself. 

Was  that  disposition  altered  when 
the  Princess  came  on  board? — ^Yes. 

A  plan  was  here  presented  to  the 
witness. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  did  not  object 
to  the  plan  being  placed  in  tlte  hand» 
of  Captain  Briggs,  but  would  object  to 
it  if  offered  to  any  other  witness. 

Captain  Briggs  declared  that  the 
plan  was  unnecessary. 

Wore  the  cabins  meant  by  you  for 
the  Countess  Oldi  and  the  female  ser- 
vants immediately  adjoining  that  of 
the  Princess? — They  were. 

In  what  manner  was  the  arrange- 
ment altered? — An  alteration  took 
place  in  the  door  of  the  cabin  which  I 
meant  for  the  Countess  Oldi,  and  Ber- 
garni  was  put  into  it. 

"What  alteration  took  place  in  the 
door? — The  two  small  cabins,  which 
were  to  have  contained  tlie  Countess 
Oldi  and  the  maid-servants,  had  com- 
munications within  each  other.  'When 
the  Princess  came  on  board,  she  9aid 
that  she  desired  Bergami's  cabin  to  be 
ehan^i^cd  to  tiiat  which  I  had  intended 
for  the  Countess  Oldi.  Originally,  to 
have  gone  into  that  cabin  you  must 
have  passed  through  the  room  intended 
for  the  maid-servants }  but  when  this 
alteration  took  place,  the  door  of 
communication  between  those  two 
rooms  was  nailed  up,  a^d  a  door  was 
opened  from  Bergami's  room,  \^hich 
came  out  close  to  the  room  occupied 
by  the  Princess. 

So  that,  after  the  alteration,  the  door 
iato  the  room  appropriated  to  Ber- 
garni  was  near  to  the  door  of  the  cabin 
of  the  Princess? — It  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  tiie  Princess 
walking  with  Bergami  ? — I  have. 

In  what  way? — Arm  in  arm.  That, 
I  think,  was  at  Messina.  I  did  not 
think  it  at  all  uncommon.  [Here  the 
witness  dropped  his  voice.] 

Not  uncommon,  considering  the 
terms  they  were  upon,  did  yon  say  ? — 
I  said  not  uncommon,  beeause  it  hap- 
pened occasionally. 

Bo  you  remember  waiting  on  the 
Princess  at  Messina,  in  consequence 
of  the  request  of  Captain  Pechell  ? — 
On  the  wish  of  Captain  Pechell  I 
waited  on  her  Royal  Highness  yrh^n 
•he  was  about  embarking  on  board  the 


Clorinde.  I  asked  her  Royil  High- 
ness's  permission  to  speak  to  Iwr  oft 
the  subject  of  Bergami's  diniag  at  flw 
Captain's  table.  I  bad  been  toM  that 
Bergami  had  filled  the  sitnatioo  oft 
a  servant.  Her  Royal  Highness  od^, 
**  He  has  sat  at  the  table  with  me,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  what  objection  ean  h6 
made  to  It  now."  I  observed  that  Ber- 
gami had  never  been  a  serrant  m 
board  my  ship — if  he  had,  it  wooM 
have  been  impossible  to  admit  him  t* 
my  table. 

Did  yon  communicate  what  past  be^ 
tween  yourself  and  her  Royal  Highaesi 
to  Captain  Pechell  ?— I  did. 

Then  yon  leA  Messlna^--I  did;  I 
left  it  on  tith  of  December,  three  er 
fonr  days  afterwards. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  hv  Mr.  DENMAN. 
— In  the  course  of  the  eonversatloa 
with  Captain  Pechell  respecting  htr 
Royal  Highness,  did  yon  not  pei^cire 
that  there  had  been  some  dispute  he* 
tween  them  on  a  former  occasion  ^* 
I  had  seen  Captain  Pediell  before  I 
waited  on  her  Royal  Highness.  He 
came  to  me  as  senior  officer,  and  told 
me  what  line  of  conduct  he  meant  to 
adept. 

Did  yon  iiot  know  some  difference 
existed  between  her  Royal  Highness 
and  Captain  Pechell  abont  the  stow- 
ing of  some  luggage  ?— -On  her  Royal 
Highness  s  part  I  did.  She  said  she  had 
not  been  treated  by  Captain  Pechell 
with  the  same  degree  of  accommo" 
datioo  1  had  afforded  her. 

Did  it  full  to  your  knowledge  to 
know  Mherc  the  Conntess  of  Oldi  slept 
on  board  the  Leviathan  ? — It  did. 

Was  it  in  a  room  adjoinUig  that  of  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — Yes, 

Was  there  a  door  opening  fh>m  the 
one  to  the  other? — ^Ycs. 

Did  the  two  apartments  open  into 
the  dining-room  ? — ^Yes. 

By  two  doors  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  the  cabin  yon  provided  for 
the  maids  was  occupied  by  them  ? — ^Yes. 

And  it  opened  also  to  the  dinioc- 
room? — ^Yes;  but  there  was  a  snuul 
cabin  between  them. 

Re-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY-' 
GENERAL.— Was  not  this  a  ship  of 
the  line  ? — Yes. 

Mnch  larger  than  the  Clorinde,  and* 
capable  of  affording  moch  more  ac^onti 
modatioQ  ?— ^Yes. 


CROSS  EXAMINATION  OF   CAPTAIK    BRICGS. 
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By  Lord  ELLENBOROUGH.— 
^tts  the  sleeping-room  of  Captain 
Iriggt  closed  at  night,  or  did  he  hang 
B  m  cot  P — I  slept  in  a  room  that  ifvas 
dosed  at  night. 

Could  persons  pass  by  that  room 
Nflthont  observation? — I  think  it  possi- 
ble, bnt  very  improbable.  Any  one 
Ittemptiog  to  do  so  must  rnn  great  risk. 
[t  might  perhaps  oe  done  when  I  was 
■aleep,  bot  I  don't  think  it  likely  that 
any  persoa  could  pass  without  my 
knowledge. 

.  By  another  Peer. — Were  yon  not 
frequently  on  deck  ? — I  have  been  fre- 
qaently  half  a  night  on  deck:  I  was 
anbject  to  all  calls.  I  was  very  con- 
•tantly  oat  on  deck  at  night. 

Did  the  witness  see  any  improper 
familiarity  between  the  Princess  and 
Berganii  ? — ^No ;  I  taw  none. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  any 
improper  freedom  or  familiarity  be- 
tween them  ? — No. 

By  Earl  GREY.— You  had  the  usual 
complement  of  officers  on  board  the 
ship  ? — Yes. 

*  Had  they  not  constant  access  to  your 
pabin  daring  the  night? — Yes. 

Were  yon  noty  Captain  Brigis^s,  liable 
to  be  called  np  at  any  moment  during 
the  night  ?>-Yes. 

By  the  Earl  of  ROSEBERRY.— 
AAer  the  alterati9j}  of  the  rooms,  Cap- 
tain Briggs,  I  w^tot  to  know  whether  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  going  to 
you,  to  pa8»  through  BergamTs  room  P 
— Noy  it  was  not. 

I  also  ask  whether,  when  you  were 
called  up  in  the  night,  you  must  in  yonr 
progress  to  the  deck,  necessarily  pass 
through  the  dining-room? — My  cabin- 
'door  opened  so  that  I  might  pass  with- 
out gomg  through  the  dining-room.  I 
liad  only  to  go  tbrongh  an  angle  of  it. 
There  was  no  necessity  to  go  immedi- 
ateW  through  the  dining-room,  as  my 
cabin-door  was  close  to  the  end  of  it. 
Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
did  not  pass  immediately  through  that 
room,  bat  through  an  angle  of  it  only  ? 
— Yes. 

By  another  Peer  — How  long  washer 
Royal  Highness  on  board  ?— From  the 
14tu  of  hiovember  to  the  4th  of  De- 
cember. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  all  those 
pficert  who  came  for  orders  must  not 
past  through  the  dining  room? — The 
door  diat  opened  into  my  cabin  was  in 
am  angle  of  the  dining-room. 
By  another  Peer.— I  wish  partico- 


larly  to  know,  whether,  when  officers 
came  to  the  witness  for  orders,  they 
went  through  the  dining-room  or  not? 
— They  must  come  into  the  dining- 
room,*  but  not  through  it.  They  most 
come  over  the  threshold  of  the  dining- 
room  to  get  at  my  cabin. 

By  thtMarauis  of  BUCKINGHAM. 
— They  did  then  not  go  through  the 
dining-room? — To  come  to  my  cabin- 
door,  they  must  positively  go  into  the 
dining-room,  but  not  through  it. 

Does  the  witness  allude  to  the  door 
at  which  the  sentry  stand:*  ? — Yes. 

By  Lord  COLVILLE.-Had  the 
door  of  your  cabin  hinges  ? — ^Yes. 

What  sort  of  a  partition  divided  the 
sleeping  apartment  from  the  dining- 
room  ? — An  ordinary  one. 

Did  you  always  canse  a  light  to  be 
kept  buniiog  in  the  dining-room  at 
night? — No. 

Was  there  any  light  in  the  after- cabin 
at  night? — There  might  be  a  light 
there ;  bnt  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

By  the  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  — 
Was  any  light  allowed  to  be  burned  in 
tl>e  after-cabin  ? — A  light  might  have 
been  placed  there  j  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber one. 

By  Lord  COLVILLE.— During  the 
time  her  Royal  Highness  was  on  board 
did  any  person  sleep  in  the  dining- 
room? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  that  person  ? — Master  Wbk 
Austin  was  one.  There  were  one  or 
two  cots  besides;  but  I  really  cauinot 
tell  who  slept  iu  them. 

Were  there  any  screens  round  these 
cots? — There  was  a  screen  on  the  out- 
side ;  the  other  side  adjoined  the  ship  s 
timber. 

Supposing  her  Royal  Highness  to 
have  wished  for  the  assistance  of  any 
of  her  female  attendants,  had  she  any 
means  of  communicating  with  them,  by 
bell  or  otherwise? — Yes. 

Where  there  two  doors,  or  only  one, 
from  the  dining-room  to  the  quarter- 
deck?— ^There  were  two  doors. 

Were  they  both  used  occasionally  by 
the  officer  of  the  watch  at  night  ? — No. 

Which  door  was  he  accustomed  to 
enter  at  ? — ^The  left  door  ^  the  larboard 
door  we  call  it. 

Was  the  starboard  door  shut? — It 
was  used  for  a  different  purpose. 

If  the  larboard  happened  to  be  the 
weather  side,  would  the  officer  of  the 
watch  enter  on  the  opposite  side? — 
No. 

By  the  Earl  of  IAi:Dt.\ya\\X*— 
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What  answet  did  the  Queen  ^ve  when 
yon  tpoke  to  her  in  consequence  of 
Captain  Pecheirs  representation  ?  — 
She  said  it  Mas  of  no  con«eqneuce ;  it 
was  only  to  prevent  the  Captain  from 
keeping  two  tables  that  Bergami  dined 
with  her  at  all.  I  left  her  nnder  the  im- 
pression that  the  matter  would  not  be 
persevered  in  further,  because  I  re- 
marked to  her  how  easy  it  was  to  send 
Bereauii's  dinner  to  a  smaller  cabin. 

When  her  Majesty  complained  of 
Captain  Pechell's  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  lugga«;c,  was  it  previously  to  or 
after  the  communication  with  her  Ma- 
jesty of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — I 
never  heard  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  complaint;  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
versation before  Captain  Pechell  came 
on  board. 

Lord  EXMOUTH.— T  really  don't 
see  the  nccess^iity  of  going  into  an  in- 

?uir>'  with  respect  to  what  Captain 
^echell  said.  I  think  it  quite  unne- 
cessary to  stato  what  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  others. 

The  Karl  of  DERBY  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  alteration  of  ilic  cabin  was 
directed  by  the  Princess,  or  by  any 
person  in  her  name  ? 

Lord  EXMOl'TH.— That  has  been 
answered  already. 

Tlie  Earl  of  DERBY.— T  don't  think 
that  it  has.  (Order,  order.)  The  ques- 
tion was  not  pressed. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN.— 
I  wish  to  ask  Captain  Brigirs  \vhetlier 
he  had  not  roceived  a  complaint  against 
Captain  Pechell  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  herBoyal  Highuess's  baggage  was 
stowed  on  a  former  voyage  ? — I  have 
heardCaptainPechell  say  that  her  Royal 
Highness  had  a  vast  deal  of  baggage, 
which  lumbered  the  ship.  It  was 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  remark.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  complaint  to  me  as 
the  superior  officer. 

I  don't  mean  a  formal  complaint — 
but  observations  exprcvssive  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, with  respect  to  the  baggage, 
as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  table? — 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  in- 
terposed.—This  sort  of  statement,  he 
contended,  could  not  be  received  as 
evidence. 

Mr.  DENMAN  argued  that  it  was 
evidence  which  their  lordships  ought 
to  have  before  them.  If  we  can  show 
that  there  were  differences  between 
those  parties,  -arisitifg  from  circum- 
taiices  of  a  description  quite  uncon- 
ected  with  those  stated,  he  apprehen- 


ded  that  would  have  weiclitas  accmuf 
ing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  for  tbe 
a1teration«<  which  had  been  alladtd  to. 

The  ATTORNEY -OENKRAL.- 
This  is  matter  on  which  Captain  Pe- 
chell should  be  examined,  and  not 
Captain  Bri<rff»* 

Mr.  DENM\N.— The  reason  I  pat 
it  to  Captain  Briggs  is,  because  be  ap«' 
pears  between  her  Majesty  and  Cap- 
tain Pechell  as  ncgociator,  and  nnot 
therefore  be  cognizant  of  what  passed. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  it  quite  clear  that  the  conver- 
sation between  Captain  Pechell  and 
Captain  Briggs  could  not  he  received 
in  evidence,  because  what  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  Queen  mnst  be  con- 
sidered as  the  act  of  Captain  Pechell 
himself.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  op- 
posite party  could  show  that  Captain 
Pechell,  or  Captain  Briggs,  had  so 
aoted  as  to  induce  her  Majesty,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  cau>c  certain  alterationt  to  be 
made  when  she  came  on  board,  it  was 
competent  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DENMAN  —I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conferring  with  my  learn- 
ed friends  on  this  subject,  and  I  de- 
cline pressing  the  examiuationn  far- 
ther. 


SEVENTH   VrlTNESS. 

(PlETRO    PuCIIl.)  1 

Pictro  Puchi  was  then  called  in  and 
sworn. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  di- 
rected the  Interpreter  to  tell  the  wit- 
ness to  speak  audibly. 

The  Interoreter  desired  the  witness 
to  speak  loud ;  and  when  he  addressed 
iiim  to  be  silent. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.- 
Does  the  witnest  reside  at  Trieste ?•-? 
Yes. 

Does  he  keep  an  inn  there? — ^Yes;  I 
am  agent  for  the  grande  cUhergo  at 
Trieste. 

By  the  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL.— 
What  do  you  mean  by  agent? — lam 
acting  for  my  madam — my  donna. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.— 
Do  you  know  au  inn  at  Trieste  called 
the  Black  Eagle. — I  do. 

Who  keeps  it  ? — Vincenza  Barto- 
loqui. 

Is  that  the  name  of  the  inn  of  which 
you  arc  agent  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  the  grwuk 
aibergo  of  the  town. 

Qo  you  remember  the  Prineeif  of 
Wales  looming  to  that  inn  ?•— I  do. 
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hi  what  kind  of  carria^i^c  did  she 
come  ? — In  a  small  open  carriage  with 
two  post  horses. 

Who  came  with  her  in  that  carriage? 
^Bergami  was  with  her,  without  any 
other  servant  at  all. 

How  long  is  it  since  that  affair  hap- 
pened ? — I  do  not  remember^  It  is,  I 
•appose,  four  years  ago:  I  think  more 
than  four  years. 

How  Jong  did  her  Royal  Highness 
remain  at  Trieste  at  that  time  ? — Six 
days. 

bo  yon  know  in  what  apartment  her 
Roval  Highness  slept  ? — I  do. 

wo  yon  know  the  apartment  allotted 
to  Bergami  ? — I  do. 

After  lier  Royal  Highness  and  Ber- 
l^ami  came  in  the  carriage,  in  the  man- 
ner described,  did  her  suite  follow  in 
other  carriages? — ^They  arrived  in 
about  an  hour  after  her  Royal*  High- 
ness. 

Into  what  apartment  did  the  bed- 
room of  her  Royal  Highness  and  the 
bed-room  allotted  to  Bergami  open  ? — 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
Question,  by  which  it  was  assumed, 
uiat  those  two  rooms  opened  into  one 
apartment. 

The  SOLICITOR.  GENERAL.— 
Into  what  place  or  apartment  did  the 
bed-room  ofher  Royal  Highness  and 
that  allotted  to  Bergami  open  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  opposed  the  ques- 
tion«as  assuming  a  particular  fact. 

The  SOLICITOR -GENERAL.— 
Into  whatplacedid  tfie  bed-room  of  her 
Roval  Highness  open  ?— ^llie  door  was 
&cingthe  room  of  the  dame  dlionneur. 

Tlie  door,  you  say,  was  facing  the 
room  of  the  iady  of  honour :  what  was 
between  them  ? — The  dining-room. 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed-room  occu- 
pied by  her  Royal  Highness  open  into 
the  dining-room  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed-room  allot- 
ted to  Bergami  open  also  into  the  di- 
ning-room ? — ^The  room  where  Bergami 
slept  opened  into  the  room  of  the 
dame  ahonneur,  who  was  Bergami's 
sister,  and  that  into  the  salle-a-manger. 

Were  tliere  any  other  doors  that 
opened  into  that  dining-room  from  the 
Princess's  room? — ^Yes,  the  door  of 
No.  4f  to  go  out  by. 

Was  that  the  only  other  door  that  led 
to  this  dining-room  ?-^Those  that  I 
have  mentioned  were  the  only  doors. 

Now  can  the  witness  tell  ns'  whether 
the  outward  door  was  fastened  at 
night? — ^It  was  (katened  when  they 
went  to  sleep. 

*      J4 


AVas  it  fastened  from  the  inside  or 
the  outside  ? — I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  shut  from  the  inside  or  the  oiit- 
side.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
fastened  by  the  Princesses  servants. 

Was  it  closed  during  the  six  nights 
her  Royal  Highness  was  there?— It 
was  always  shut  up  at  night,  whenever 
the  parties  went  into  the  room  to  sleep* 

What  beds  were  in  the  bed*room 
occupied  by  her  Royal  Highness? 
How  many?-^There  were  two  beds, 
near  one  another. 

What  bed  or  beds  were  there  in  the 
room  allotted  to  Bergami? — ^There 
was  one  bed  only. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  corrected  the 
translation  of  this  answer,  making  it 
*'  one  single  bed." 

Did  the  witness  at  any  time  during 
the  morning,  while  her  Royal  High* 
ness  was  at  Trieste,  see  Bergami  come 
out  of  any  room  into  the  dining-room  ? 
— I  have  seen  liim  come  from  the  room 
of  the  Princess. 

At  what  hour? — About  8,  or  half 
past  8,  in  the  momine. 

How  many  times  did  yon  see  that 
during  the  six  da^s  her  Royal  Highness 
remained  at  Trieste? — ^Three  or  four 
times. 

Will  the  witness  describe  the  man» 
ner  in  which  Bergami  was  dressed 
when  coming  out  of  the  room  of  her 
Royal  Highness  ?: — He  had  a  dress  made 
in  the  Polish  fashion,  with  some  geld 
lace  on  it,  which  came  from  the  waist 
down  behind. 

What  else  besides  that? — He  had 
drawers. 

Had  he  any  stockings  on? — Some- 
times he  had  stockings,  and  sometimes 
pantaloons,  which  were  at  once  stock- 
ings and  pantaloons ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely say,  for  I  was  look  ing  out  through 
tlie  key-hole  of  ray  room.  (A  laugh.) 

What  had  he  on  his  feet? — It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  some  strings. 

[The  interpreter  stated  that  the 
strings  were  to  fasten  the  drawers.] 

At  the  time  yon  saw  this,  was  the  di- 
ning-room door  open? — It  was  still 
closed. 

What  led  you  to  look  through  the 
keyhole  In  the  manner  yon  have  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  tliat  the 
motives  of  the  ivitness  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence. 

The  SOLICITOR  -  GENERAL — 
Where  did  the  witness  himself  remain 
jn*thc  morning,  Uefot«  Vi^  v^^xiN.  vfcv^ 
the  dining-TQOia^.«^\XL  tk^  vnx^  \^««a. 
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whick  WM  at  tht  end  of  tbe  dlning- 
r«oiii. 

Where  was  the  door  from  wfaicli  yon 
looked?-— TThe  witness  here  pointed 
ottt,  with  nis  hand,  the  relative  sitna- 
tion  of  the  roonis.)--My  room  was  be- 
tween the  corridor  andl be  salU-a-num- 
ffmr,  having  a  door  leadiug  to  the  uUie- 
«-flUNMvr;  and  from  the  key-hole  of 
Aat  door  I  looked  into  the  latter  room. 

what  were  ^on  doing  in  yonr  own 
room  at  that  time? — I  was  there  with 
M|r  service*  to  give  them  (the  Princess 
•M  suite)  breakfast  when  they  asked 
far  it.  I  was  also  putting  my  knives, 
Corks,  &€.,  in  order. 

Did  you  go  into  the  dining-room  at 
the  time? — ^When  they  asked  for  break- 
Cast,  I  answered  them. 

Did  yon  remain  there  with  the  break- 
fast-service or  did  you  go  back? — I 
remained  with  the  breakfast-service  in 
Diy  own  room. 

Were  you  afterwards  summoned  to 
go  with  the  service  into  the  dining- 
room? — I  was,  and  I  carried  the  things 
there. 

Did  yon  go  in  before  yon  were  cal- 
led for  that  pnrpose? — Never. 

Did  yon,  while  she  was  there,  ever 
see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  walk- 
ing?— ^AIl  day,  eveiy  day. 

The  Interpreter  stated  that  the  wit- 
ness meant  ^  they  were  always  to- 
gether." 

In  what  way? — Sometimes  in  the  hall, 
sometimes  in  the  salle-a-manger^  and 
sometimes  in  the  room  of  the  dame 
d'honnenr. 

Did  they  walk  together,  separately, 
or  in  a  familiar  manner? — ^l^hey  were 
sometimes  alone :  sometimes  they  turn- 
ed round  and  spoke  tothesaite;  some- 
times on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on 
ths  other. 

lu  what  manner  did  they  walk  to- 
gether? Were  they  near  each  other 
or  separate  ? — They  did  not  touch  each 
other,  as  far  as  I  have  seen ;  but  they 
walked  arm  in  arm.  (A  laugh.) 

Did  the  witness  ever  see  the  Princess 
with  any  other  person,  while  she  was 
at  Trieste,  besides  Bergami  ? — Yes; 
there  was  a  Count  Dore,  who  con- 
ducted her  Majesty  to  the  theatre. 
He  came  to  hand  her  in  and  out.  She 
gave  her  right  hand  to  the  Count,  and 
her  left  to  Bergami. 

Did  yon  make  any  observations  on 
the  l)cd  assigned  to  Bergami? — ^Yes, 
I  have. 

Did  that  bed  appear  to  have  been 


1  wish  to  know  whether,  after  Ber- 
gami went  away,  you  made  any  obirW 
vations  on  the  sheets  of  the  bed?— Tht 
sheets  were  put  on  the  bed  cleani  and 
were  taktn  away  clean. 

How  many  fts-de-chambrt  were 
there  in  the  Princess's  bed-room?— 
There  were  two. 

Were  they  both  made  use  of?— I  did' 
lay  yes. 

Were  there  more  than  one  wash-hand* 
stand  and  basin  in  the  room? — There 
were  two. 

Did  they  appear  both  to  have  beea 
used,  or  only  one?— I  don't  remember: 
many  travellers  wish  two  baisins,  and 
yet  they  may  be  alone. 

Were  yon  present  when  her  Royal 
Highness  went  away  ? — I  was. 

How  did  she  go  away  ? — In  the  same 
way  in  which  she  arrived;  in  the  sane 
open  carriage. 

Did  Bergami  go  with  her? — Yei. 

This  cloned  the  examination  ia  chief 
of  this  witness. 


CROSS  -  EXAMINATION. 

Cross  -  examined  by  Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMS,— How  long  was  it  between 
the  times  that  the  Princess  departed 
and  the  time  her  suite  set  out? — ^About 
a  quarter  of  an  hour:  not  quite  so 
much :  almost  immediately. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  Princess's 
having  remained  so  long  as  5  or6  days? 
— Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,. 

Are  you  sure  of  it? — ^No  more. 

But  are  you  sure  that  she  remaineil 
so  long  as  5  or  6  days  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  days  of  the 
week — ^^the  day  on  which  came?— I 
don't  remember. 

Do  you  remember  the  day  in  which 
she  went  away? — Never;  if  any  body 
had  told  me  something  to  that  point, 
I  might  have  ascertained  it,  but  I  don't 
remember- 
As  the  time  is  long,  perhaps  yonr 
memory  is  not  fresh  ? 

(The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question,  and  it  was  not 
pressed.) 

Did  the  room  of  which  yon  speak 
open  into  the  dining-room,  aye,  or.'noi 
— ^There  was  a  secret  door  that  conld 
not  be  known  to  be  a  door  to  any  otta 
in  the  dining-room. 

That  nobody  knew? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  part  in  which  the  door  wmk 

Covered  with  tapestry,  or  was  it  wood 

like  the  rest,  or  how  ? — It  wascovere4 

with  painted  canvasd. 

\     NV^c\i  cov«\e^  IVk^  "rVlvj^^ %a  that  k 
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pNtom  in  the  dininfr-room  conld  not 
tftU  wliether  there  was  a  door  or  not? 
•~^o. 

I  ask  whether  it  was  impossihie  for 
any  person  in  the  dining-room  to  know 
if  there  was  a  door  or  not  ? — It  was 
inpossible,  except  for  one  of  the  family. 

Was  not  the  reason  of  the  impossi- 
bility because  the  door  was  entirely 
covered  with  canvass  P — ^Yes. 

Then  I^  understand  you  right  when  I 
tmj  tliat  the  reason  why  no  stranger 
coald  find  out  the  door  was,  that  it 
was  wholly  covered  with  canvass  ? — 
Yes. 
It  was  entirely  covered  ? — Entirely. 
Are  yon  still  agent,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  than  ajB;ent  you  may  be 
called,  for  the  Graud  Hotel  at  Trieste? 
— I  am  after  taking  the  inn  which  is 
called  the  Black  Eagle ;  but  if  I  don't 
gain  the  trial  (the  law-suit),  I  shall 
coBtiuneto  be  in  the  Grand  Hotell 

(This  answer  appeared  to  excite  a 
considerable  sensation.  The  SOLI- 
CITOR GENERAL  thought  the 
meaning  of  tlie  witness  was,  *<  If  I 
don't  gain  what  I  attempt  to  gain." 
The  short-hand  writer  was  desired  to 
read  the  answer,  and  the  word  **  law- 
suit" was  retained  as  the  correct  trans- 
lation.) 

I  do  not  ask  what  yon  are  to  be  here- 
after, but  whether  yon  are  still  agent 
lor  the  Grand  Hotel  ?-^I  am  not  sure, 
because  tlie  inn  is  exposed  to  an  anc- 
tion  every  nine  years.  The  lease  has 
fntpired,  and  I  don't  know  whether  my 
principal  will  buy  the  lease  or  not,  be- 
caase  it  belongs  to  the  corporation. 

As  agent  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  was  it 
■ot  chiefly  your  business  to  wait  on 
the  guests? — I  have  waited  on  them; 
I  am  always  the  person. 

The  head  waiter? — Yes. 

Then  was  it  not  your  business  al- 
ways to  wait  on  the  guests  ?— Both. 

Both  what?— Both  the  one  and  the 
#ther. 

What  other?— As  I  am  the  oldest 
servant  in  the  house,  I  know  the  rooms 
«f  the  house  better  than  any  otiier  per- 
son in  the  family. 

Had  you  any  other  waiter  under 
yo«  ? — Two  more. 

Were  they  men? — The  one  was  a 
lad  of  the  name  of  Jousson,  and  the 
other  was  called  Bernardo. 

Then  there  were  two  other  men — 
their  names  I  am  sot  asking  ?~^Two 


Then,  if  I  nademittiid  y«n  j^ht^yoii 


had  the  superintendence  of  these^  9fid 
yourself  assisted  as  a  waiter? — ^I  at«i 
tended  to  all  the  afiairs  of  both  of- 
fices. 

Were  there  no  female  servants  be« 
longing  to  the  inn  at  the  time  thePria* 
cess  of  Wales  was  there  ? — ^Ther^  was 
one. 

What  was  her  name  ^— Maria  Men. 

I  wish  to  asky  when  you  talk  of  thii 
door  being  fastened  every  night,  whe- 
ther you  do  not  speak  of  what  was  done 
by  the  other  servants;  whether  thail 
was  done  by  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  mn  ? — ^No ;  the  waiters  hadnothiof 
to  do  with  it. 

What  do  you  mean  when  yo«  say 
that  No.  4  was  fastened  ?  I  wish  to 
know  if  that  was  done  by  yourself  or 
by  any  of  the  servants  ? — It  was  shut 
by  themselves ;  I  don't  know  whether 
by  any  of  the  Prmcess's  suite  or  by  • 
Bergami. 

How  long  vras  it  after  the  Princess 
was  there  that  you  were  first  examined 
on  this  subject  ? — I  think  about  three 
years.  Ben>re  X  was  examined  it  was 
past  two  years  and  a  half. 

I  heard  you  say,  I  think,  that  a  great 
number  of  guests  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  that  inn  ?— 'Yes. 

You  have  said  it  is  the  chief  hm  for 
travellers  in  that  place :  is  it  so  9-r-It 
is  the  best  inn. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  and  a  half  or 
the  three  years,  who  applied  to  yon  to 
know  what  you  had  to  say? — Someone 
who  came  to  dine  at  the  inn,  who  asked 
me  "How  did  the  Princess  condoet 
herself?"  and  I  answered,  ^I  can^ 
complain ;  she  behaved  very  well,** 

Have  yon  been  at  Milan? — Yes* 

More  than  once  ^^If  I  nrast  go  to 
my  own  country,  I  must  go  to  Milm, 
I  have  been  there  five  or  six  times. 

What  countryman  are  yon  ? — ^I  cooio 
from  Asti,  in  Piedmont. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  to  make  a  de*. 
position  of  what  yon  knew?— Yes, 
abont  eighteen  months  ago. 

Who  exammed  yoa  ?-Colonel  BrowBi» 

Did  any  law  man  assist?— *Yes,  a 
lawyer  w^ho  is  hero>  hut  I  don't  re- 
member his  name. 

Should  you  recollectif  I  assisted  yon 
with  his  name?  Was  it  Mr.  Powell? 
—Yes. 

Was  Counsellor  Cookthere  ?•— I  don't 
know  what  he  is  called  but  there  was 
one  whom  I  considered  a  Milanese. 

Was  his  name  Vihoucnti?— I  dmi'l 
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Yon  were  it  that  time  regularly  ex- 
amined ?— Yes,  I  WEB. 

Was  yonr  examination  taken  in  writ- 
ing?— I  l)elieYe  so. 

And  yon  gave  a  full  account  then  of 
the  room,  and  of  all  that  yon  have  told 
to^ay? — What  I  can  say  before  God, 
I  have  said  here  and  at  Milan. 

-  Have  you  been  examined  in  England 
by  the  same  gentleman  that  examined 
yon  at  Milan  ? — No. 

Not  by  any  body? — I  was  examined 
in  the  presence  of  the  present  gentle- 
men, and  the  advocate  whom  we  have 
mentioned. 

What  do  you  mean? — I  have  been 
examined  on  the  same  snbject. 

By  whom? — By  the  same  lawyer,  in 
the  presence' of  you  (the  Interpreter), 
and  two  other  gentlemen. 

And  when  was  that  ? — I  think  on  the 
tecond  or  third  day  after  my  arrival. 

How  long  have  yon  been  here  ? — I 
don*t  know,  but  I  think  about  a  fort- 
night. 

Who  brought  you  here? — Signor 
Capper. 

How  did  you  come?  With  Mr. 
Capper,  alone,  or  were  there  other 
persons  along  with  you? — I  went  as 
far  as  Boulogne  with  a  certain  Andri- 
atsi,  who  had  been  two  times  at  the 
inn  to  take  me. 

Who  is  Andriatsi  ? — He  was  a  person 
sent  by  Colonel  Brown  from  Milan. 

To  accompany  yon  on  your  journey  ? 
—Yes. 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  re- 
ceived no  money? — I  did  not  wish  for 
.any,  but  he  gave  me  some. 

You  did  not  wish  for  any  money  ?— 
He  told  me  to  take  this,  and  gave  me 
eight  gold  Napoleons,  and  eleven 
frames. 

That  is  not  an  answer.  But  it  is 
true,  then,  that  you  were  examined 
here  and  at  Milan,  and  that  your  exa- 
minations were  reduced  to  writing? 
Your  depositions  were  written  down 
at  Milan,  and  you  have  been  examined 
again  sinee  your  arrival  in  England? — 
Yes. 

.  Then  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  believe,  that  the  room  of 
Bergami  did  open  into  the  dining- 
room  ? — That  is  not  true. 

The  SOLICITORGENERAL  ob, 
.  jected  to  the  question  in  that  form, 
and  several  noble  lords  seemed,  to  sup- 
port the  objection. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.— If  in  cross-exa- 
mioatioDs  I  have  heard  suchaqvestiim 
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pnt  once,  I  have  heard  it  five  hoadred 
times,  and  I  might  multiply  that  by 
five  hundred. 

At  the  reqnest  of  the  LORD-CHAN- 
CELLOR, the  question  was  repeated? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.- 
My  learned  friend  is  entitled  to  pat 
questions  to  the  witness,  bat  not  to 
make  assertions. 

The  LORD.CHANCELLOR.^Ia 
cross-examination  it  is  often  the  prac- 
tice to  put  in  the  form  of  an  ass^tioa 
what  has  been  proved  by  the  exaaiaa- 
tion-in-chief.    _ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  was  abont  to  pot 
the  question  again  to  the  witness*  whea 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  farter- 
posed,  and  put  it  to  their  lordships, 
whether  they  would  allow  the  coonsel 
to  make  assertions  that  the  witness  had 
said  what  he  had  never  stated. .  Tfuj 
should  first  see  whether  the  fact  al- 
leged in  this  assertion  was  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  witness's  evidence. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— I 
have  said  that  the  counsel  may,  on 
cross-examination,  put  in  the  shape  of 
an  assertion  an  interrogation  respect- 
ing an  answer  given  in  the  leading  ex- 
amination ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
put  only  what  the  witness  has  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— As  I  have  ob- 
tained distinctly  from  the  witness  that 
he  was  examined  abroad,  that  that  ex- 
amination was  committed  to  writing, 
that  he  has  been  examined  since  his 
arrival  in  this  country — and  that,  of 
course,  on  the  subject  of  bis  present 
examination — I  am  desirous  to  point 
out  to  your  lordships  that  his  state- 
ment this  day,  representing  that  the 
room  of  Bergami  did  not  enter  into 
the  dining-room,  but  into  the  room  of 
the  Countess  Oldi,  must  be  a  deviation 
from  his  answers  on  his  former  exami- 
nations, which  formed  the  ground  of 
the  Attorney-General's  instractions. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said 
it  was  all  founded  on  a  mistake  of  his, 
for  here  was  the  paper  before  him  (the 
depositions  of  the  witness,  we  pre- 
sume), which  agreed  exactly  with  the 
evidence  now  given. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  the  departure  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral from  hb  instructions  was  a  mat- 
ter of  argument,  but  not  of  evidence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said  he  would  not 
then  press  the  question. 

Did  the  dooi'ofBergami's  room  open 
— not  open  into  the  dining-room,  bi\t 
— into  the  bed-room  of  his  8\ster^  tliQ 
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Conntess  of  Oldi? — Yes,  into  the  bed< 
•room  of  his  sister. 

State  the  party  that  came  to  yonr 
hotel  before  the  Princess  of  Wales — 
the  names  of  the  party  ? — The  order 
eame  from  the  vice«governor  of  the 
Corporation  to  prepare  apartments  for 
her  Royal  Highness. 

What  were  the  names  of  the  last 
gvests  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  ? — It  is  not  possible  for 
•me  <d  remember.  One  I  do  remember 
— A  man  of  the  name  of  Pellet,  a  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  of  watches, 
horn  Neufchatel. 

Who  composed  the  party  that  came 
after  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  remember :  I  can't 
rsmeiinber  :  if  I  were  at  home,  there  is 
m  book  in  which  the  names  of  all  the 
strangers  are  entered. 

Was  the  Princess  'of  Wales  there 
during  a  Sunday  P — I  don't  remember. 

You  can't  remember  whether  she 
was  there  on  a  Sunday,  nor  the  day  on 
vrhich  she  came,  nor  that  on  which  she 
vrent  away  ? — I  do  notremember :  from 
the  book  erery  thing  is  known-. 

And  that  you  left  behind?— The 
-book  is  at  Trieste,  where  the  qames  of 
strangers  are  put  down. 

Do  you  remember  if  the  Princess 
went  to  the  opera? — She  did. 

Was  she  ever  more  than  once  to  your 
knowledge  in  this  ^rand  hotel  ? — That 
was  the  first  time  she  ever  "t^as. 

Has  she  ever  been  more  than  that 
one  time  in  her  life? — Once  only^ 

The  witness  was  here  rie-exarained 
by  the  SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

What  has  become  of  the  servant- 
maid  Maria  Mora? — I  believe  she  is 
gone  to  Jerusalem  ;  all  I  know  is,  that 
•she  asked  leave  to  go  there  last  spring, 
and  I  have  not  seen  her  since.     . 

What  has  become  of  the  male-ser- 
'vant  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know. 

Look  at  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Manle), 
and  say  whether  you  know  him  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

Did  Mr.  Manle  fake  down  in  writing 
-  what  you  said  when  you  were  before 
examined  ? — He  did. 

Where  was  it  that  the'snm  of  eight 
Napoleons  and  eleven  francs  was 
given  to  you  ? — In  a'  house  at  Bologna. 

At  what  time  was  it  after  you  had 
left  Trieste  ? — I  cannot  remember  ex- 
actly. 

Will  you  endeavour  to  recollect? — I 
ttink  it  was  on  the  i28th  of  June. 

Po  yon  consider  that  you  shall  lose 


any  thing  by  being  absent  from  yonr 
place  of  residence  and  occnpatloQ  ?-^ 
Yes,  a  material  loss. 

Is  the  loss  you  apprehend  greater 
than  will  be  compensated  by  the  eight 
Napoleons  and  eleven  francji'y  which 
you  say  were  paid  to  you  at  Bologna? 
— Much  greater:  I  derived  more  profit 
from  mv  own  business. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAJt  re- 
marked, that  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
up  their  lordships'  time  unnecessarily ; 
but  it  might  be  important  that  their 
lordships  should  here  refer  to  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  evidence. 

If  the  reom  of  which  yon  have  been 
speaking  was  covered  with  canvass, 
how  did  yon  see  into  It? — I  looked  into 
it  through  a  hole,  in  order  that  I  might 
know  when  I  was  wanted,  and  to  be 
exact  in  my  service. 

But  through  what  hole  was  it  that 
you  looked  into  the  room? — Through 
a  key-hole  which  looked  into  the  din- 
ing-room. 

Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM.— Did 
Bergami's  bed,  during  the  time  her 
Royal  Highness  and  he  lodged  at  yonr 
inn,  appear  to  have  been  slept  in  every 
night  ? — Nobody  could  sleep  there,  for 
tlie  bed  was  too  small. 

Where  did  the  Countess  Oldi  sleep 
during  this  period? — She  slept  in 
No.  S. 

Did  her  bed  appear  to  have  been 
slept  in  every  night? — I  believe  it  did. 

Where  did  the  servants  and  childrea 
sleep  ? — In  various  parts  of  the  honse. 

Was  Bergami's  bed  the  only  one 
which  appeared  not  to  have  been  slept 
in? — I  observed  all  the  be^s,  and  it 
was  the  only  one. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  was  the  only  one 
which  appeared  not  to  have  been  slept 
in? — It  was  the  only  one ;  and  I' know 
it,  because  the  sheets  were  in  the  same 
way  when  taken  off  as  they  were  when 
they  were  put  on. 

Was  there  any  appearance  in  the 
pot-de-chambre,  or  otherwise,  of  a  per- 
son having  slept  la  the  room  ? — I  can* 
not  exactly  say. 

The  question  was  here  repeated. 

Was  there  any  such  appearance  as. I 
have  mentioned? — It  is  possible  tha^ 
there  was  such  au  appearance,  but  it 
may  have  been  caused  whilst  Bergami 
was  making  his  toilette. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  beds 
of  the  other  servants? — They  were  in 
the  usual  way. 

Earl  of  UVERPO0L.-r.Wta  the 
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kcy-hoir  6\fH  in  the  ranvass,  or  wan 
ibt;  t'anvaH^ciitP 

Mr.  WCLLIAMS  objected  to  this 
fomi  ofputtini;  the  qHCsiion. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  inb- 
■iitted,an(l  said  he  would  put  his  ques- 
tion io  a  difTiM'ent  way. 

The  wirne85  had  said  that  the  canvass 
covered  the  wliuie  room  :  did  it  also 
cqTer  the  key-hole? — The  canvass  was 
open  some  little  matter,  as  though  thr 
opening  had  been  mudc  with  a  knifo. 

Was  it  then  a  very  small  hole  ? — It 
was  small. 

Was  it  easy  to  see  through  it  ? — ^Yes, 
tery  easy. 

Was  it  made  fur  the  common  pur- 
poses of  a  key-hole,  or  a  mere  accidcn* 
tal  rent  in  the  canvass? — It  was  »ome- 
wlmt  smaller  than  a  key-hole,  about 
half  the  hizc;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
close  it  from  within^  and  not  froin 
without. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  closins;  or 
shutting  it?  Do  you  mean  that  it  miirht 
be  locked? — Ye^y  it  might  be  locked. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  waiter  in 
the  Hotel  de  Grand  Bretagne,  ai 
Trieste? — Ever  since  it  was  establish- 
ed ;  for  the  last  nine  years. 

Were  there  a  door  and  key-hole 
through  the  canvass  ? — ^There  were. 

By  Earl  GREY.-— In  what  manner 
was  the  key-hole  fixed? — It  was  fixed 
during  the  day. 

'Was  there  a  separate  canvass  over 
the  door,  or  did  it  cover  the  whole 
l^oom? — It  passed  round  the  room. 

Could  the  opening  be  seen  by  any 
person  witliin  the  room? — I  do  not 
know. 

By  the  Marquis  of  LANSUOWX.— 
"Was  the  secret  door  of  which  the  wit- 
Bess  speaks  used  generally,  or  only  on 
particular  occasions? — When  I  was 
obliged  to  serve  things  at  stated  hours, 
1  vfSLS  in  the  habit  of  looking  throu<rh 
this  key-hole,  in  order  to  see  if  the  par- 
ties were  ready. 

Was  the  witness  under  the  necessity 
of  entering  the  room  by  any  other 
door  ? — I  sometimes  made  use  of  one, 
and  sometimes  of  another. 

Did  you  ever  use  that  door  whU^t  the 
Piinres*  was  in  the  room? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

By  the  Earl  of  DARNLEY.— Did 
pot  the  witness  recollect  whether  he 
ever  used  Uiat  door  whUst  the  Princess 
iraa  within  ? — I  had  no  need  to  do  so : 
1  never  did  so. 

What  eemmnBLcatioii  wiii  there  be- 


tween this  room  and  that  occupied  (ly 
Bergamir — The  only  €ommunicatio» 
was  through  the  satie'a-mang'er. 

What  was  the  thickness  of  the  dear 
to  which  you  have  been  alloding  ?^t 
was  about  an  inch,  or  about  the  thickp 
ness  of  my  thumb. 

Did  it  open  inwards  or  oatwRrdi9-N. 
It  sometimes  opened  from  the  rooB^ 
and  son>etimes  otherwise. 

Bv  the  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
The  witness  has  said»  in  his  crosa-on* 
mination,  that  he  most  continoe  •  wai- 
ter if  he  did  not  gain  the  kmhrndti  kt 
wished  to  know  to  what  init  or  cause 
the  witness  alluded  ? — I  have  given  In 
a  memorial  for  the  purpose  of  gettiog 
an  inn,  by  means  of  some  protection ; 
I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  iball  mm- 
ceed,  or  whether  some  one  else  wiU 
get  it.  . 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  words 
*'  some  protection?" —  1  know  tliat 
others  wished  to  get  the  inn  from  me,,' 
and  by  means  of  acquaintance  with  the 
owner. 

By  the  Earl  of  ROSEBERRY.— 
Why  did  the  witnes.*,  if  he  had  suffered, 
or  was  suffering  a  loss,  express  a  wish 
not  to  accept  nKmey  from  tlie  govern- 
ment ? 

This  question  gave  rise  to  a  short 
discussion,  and  was  tinallv  withdrawo. 

By  the  Eiirl  of  KINGSTON.— Did 
the  witness  suffer  any  loss  by  coming 
here  ? — Yes  ;  I  conceive  so. 

In  wiiat  room  did  Bergami  sleep  ?--> 
I  du  not  know. 

You  have  said  that  Bergami  did  not 
occupy  his  own  bed  :  what  bed  then 
did  he  occupy  r — I  do  not  know^  but  I 
suspect. 

The  witness  was  here  admonished 
that  he  must  not  state  any  of  his  suspi- 
cions. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  suggested 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  ques- 
tion, as  he  could  not  consider  it  to  be  . 
a  fair  one  in  any  point  of  view. 

The  question  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn, and  the  answer  strn<;k  out. 

By  Lord  ELLEN  BOROUGH.-: 
When  the  door  which  was  called  secret 
was  opened  by  the  witness,  did  he  push 
it,  or  draw  it  towards  him  ? — When  I 
opened  the  door  into  the  saile-a-nuai'^ 
ger,  I  drew  it  that  way. 

Were  the  different  doors  painted, 
alike  ? — ^Yes,  they  were  ;  they  were 
painted  at  the  same  time. 

By  a  Peer,  whose  name  we.,  coold 
not    learn.  —  Was    the    seciet   door 
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«r  the  saaoe  height  as  the  wall? — ^Yes, 

It  WtkS, 

Was  it  covered  with  canvass  ? — ^Yes, 
it  was. 

Was  it  the  usual  custom  for  some 
atteedant  on  the  Priucess  to  order  and 
arrange  the  apartments  f — Yes,  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Here  the  examination  of  this  witness 
was  bi  ought  to  a  close. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  MELVILLE, 
leav«  of  absence  for  a  few  days  was 
f  ranted  to  Captain  Briggs. 


EIGHTH   WITNESS. 
[Jahe  Barbara  Kress.] 

The  witness  next  called  was  Jane 
Barbara  Kress,  a  smart  dressed  young 
woman. 

A  German  Iaterpreter,namedGeorge 
William  Kolmantcr,  was  sworn  to  in- 
tttroret. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.— 
Interpreter,  ask  the  witness  where 
does  she  live? — At  Carlsrnbe. 

Of  what  religion  are  yuu? — A  Lu- 
theran. 

How  long  are  you  married? — Three 
yean. 

Before  that  time,  did  you  live  at  the 
Post- inn,  at  Carlsruhe  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  yon  live  there? — One 
year  and  three-quarters. 

Did  yon  leave  it  in  consequence  of 
your  marriage? — ^Ycs,  I  did. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of 
Wales  coming  there? — Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami  coming 
there  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

About  how  long  is  that  since  ? — Per- 
baps  about  three  years. 

bo  yoo  remember  in  what  room  the 
Princess  slept  while  at  the  inn  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

What  was  the  number  of  the  room  ? 
—No.  10. 

What  room  adjoined  No.  10  ? — 
No.  11. 

How  was  No.  11  used?  for  sleeping  or 
eating? — It  was  a  dining-room. 

What  room  adjoined  No.  ^1,  the 
dining-room  ? — No.  1^, 

What  room  was  No.  12?— A  bed- 
room. 

Who  had  it  ? — Bergami. 

Wa4  there  a  door  going  from  No.  10 
la  No.  11  ?•— There  was. 

.  Wat  there  also  a  door  from  No.  1 1 
to  N^.  13?— *Ycs^  a  double  one.    [The 


witness  explained  that  she  meant  fold- 
ing doors.J 

What  sort  of  bed  was  placed  in  No. 
12?— A  broad  bed. 

Was  it  there  before?  orwasit  placed 
there  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Princess  ?  —  There  was  another 
bed  tlici*e  before, but  1  was  ordered  to 
put  a  broad  one  i>efore  the  Princess 
arrived. 

Had  the  Princess  arrived  before  the 
other  bed  was  removed  ? — The  courier 
had  arrived  to  prepare  for  the  Princess, 
and  then  I  was  ordered  to  put  this  bed 
into  the  room. 

Was  it  your  doty  to  attend  the  um, 
as  chambermaid? — ^Yes;  it  was. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain  at 
the  inn? — ^I  cannot  say  exactly  the 
time;  but  I  think  about  a  week  or 
eight  days. 

Do  yoo  remember,  on  any  evening 
during  the  Princess's  stay,  to  go  to  No. 
i^,and  carry  some  water  there? — Yes, 
I  do. 

About  what  time  in  the  evening?-^ 
Perhaps  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  remarked, 
that  a  gentleman  near  him,  who  under-, 
stood  the  German  language,  had  very 
properly  observed,  that  the  Interpreter 
did  not  translate  the  words  literally; 
for  instance,  that  the  witness  said,  '*  I 
can't  tell"  before  she  said  '^  perhaps  be- 
tween 7  and  8  o'clock.** 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  then 
desired  the  Interpreter  to  repeat  otf 
the  words  used  by  the  witness. 

The  witness  then  gave  her  answer. 
— I  can't  tell  exa^'tlv,  but  to  the  bej^t 
of  ray  memory  it  was  between  7  and  8 
o'clock  in  the  eveniii?** 

Do  you  lecolb'ct  where  the  Princeta 
and  Bergami  had  dined  that  day  ? —  I 
can't  recollect. 

On  carrying  the  water  to  No.  19^ 
who  was  in  the  room? — The  Priuctsf 
and  Bergami. 

Where  was  Bergami  when  you  went 
in  ? — Bergami  was  in  bed. 

Where  was  the  Princess  ? — She  was 
sitting  on  the  bed  next  him. 

Could  yon  see  whether  Bergami*! 
clothes  were  on  or  off? — I  could  not 
see ;  but  the  moment  I  entered  Bergar 
mi's  arm  was  wide. 

Where  did  you  see  his  arm  ? — When 
I  entered  Bergami  had  his  arms  roun4 
the  neck  of  the  Princess,  and  when  I 
entered  he  let  it  full. 
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Can  yoQ  describe  his  dress  ?— I  can- 
not tell  that. 

What  did  the  Princess  do  on  your 
entering  the  room? — The  Princess  liad 
jnmpf  d  up,  and  was  much  frightened. 

V/  hat  did  the  Princess  do  when  she 
saw  yon  enter? — She  had  then  jumped 
np. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  had 
jun^ped  np,  or  that  Fhe  did  jump  up  on 
your  entering  the  room  ? 

The  witness  repeated  her  former  an- 
swer, the  literal  translation  of  which, 
the  Interpreter  said*  was  '^  she  got  np, 
or  she  rose." 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  a  gen- 
tleman near  him,and  no  more  connected 
with  this  case  than  any  of  their  lord- 
ships, had  complained  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  answers.  But  when  asked 
to  come  and  correct  the  Interpreter, 
he  replied  he  would  not  intermeddle 
in  suck  a  business. 

The  doubt  in  this  manner  cast  upon 
the  Interpreter's  answers  led  to  some 
conrersation  between  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  aud  their  lordships,  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  having  another 
J  person  who  understood  the  German 
angnage  present  to  check  the  Inter- 
preter, as  was  the  case  with  the  Italian 
Interpreter. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  he 
would  object  to  any  but  a  sworn  Inter- 
preter; the  Attorny-General  had  put 
his  question  twice  over  to  the  Inter- 
preter upon  not  getting  from  him  the 
answer  that  suited  him. 

The  ATTORNEV-GENERAL  ap- 
pealed to  their  lordships  against  the 
insinuation  which  had  been  more  than 
once  levelled  against  him.  The  learned 
counsel  said  that  the  Interpreter  had 
given  an  answer  which  did  not  suit  him 
(the  Attorney-General.)  What  did  he 
mean  by  the  observation?  He  had 
here  a  duty  cast  upon  him  by  their 
lordships,  and  he  wished  to  conduct 
the  duty  intrusted  to  him  fairly,  and 
honourably,  and  justly.  If  the  Inter- 
preter should  mbtake  any  words,  let 
the  mistake  be  explained,  or  let  a  more 
fit  person  to  interpret  be  procured ;  but 
do  not  suffer  the  learned  counsel  to  as- 
cribe motives  to  him  which  he  had  not; 
or  to  say  that  any  answer  would  not  suit 
him;  his  only  object  was  to  get  at  the 
truth. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  casting  any  aspersion  or 
ascribing  any  motive  to  any  one.    If 


he  did  ascribe  a  motive,  be  should  bf 
prepared,  when  the  proper  time  that 
suited  him  came,  to  justify  the  impi-' 
tation  of  that  motive.  Bnt  here  be 
had  cast  no  aspersion.  The  whole  of 
the  interruption  that  had  taken  phce 
WHS  of  the  Attomey-Geoerars  own 
seeking.  It  was,  said  Mr.  Bronghsw, 
**  he,  not  /,  who  caused  that  iutemp- 
tion." 

l^e  ATTORNEYGENERAL.- 
If  my  learned  friend  did  not  mean  to 
impute  a  motive  to  me,  whv  liave  said 
the  answer  did  not  suit  me  f 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  repeat,  that 
saying  the  answer  did  not  suit  yoa 
was  not  imputing  any  objectionable 

motive. 

The  Marouis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
here  rose  and  said,  that  the  presence  of 
their  lordships  ought  to  restrain  any 
counsel  from  presuminK  to  impute  im- 
proper motives  to  another  counsel  em- 
ployed in  the  case,  and  ordered  to 
proceed  in  it  by  their  lordships.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
learned  counsel  would  be  now  in- 
structed by  their  lordsliips  not  to  pre- 
sume to  assert  that  other  counsel  were 
not  actuated  by  as  pure  motives  as  he 
was  himself.    (Hear.) 

Earl  GREY  was  sorry  that  any  thuig 
had    occurred  which    looked   like  a 
bickering  among  the  counsel  at  the 
bar,  aud  stiil  more  that  it  had  excited 
the  attentiou  of  their  lordships.    He 
should,  however,  object  to  the  instruc- 
tion suggested  by  the  noble  marqoi4» 
because  he  thought  no  such  instnictioa 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
given   by  their  lordships  without  im- 
plying an  imputation  upon  the  counsel 
receiving  it,  which  in  this  case  being 
undeserved,  would  be  unfair.    He  did 
not  understand  the  learned  counsel  to 
impute  improper  motives  to  the  counsel 
at  the  other  side.    He  certainly  un- 
derstood him  to  say,  that  the  answer 
given  by  the  witness  did  not  suit,  but    • 
he  did  not  understand  the  expressioii 
to  be  intended  improperly.     He,  how- 
ever, hoped  that  the  counsel  at  both 
sides  would,  in   the    performance  of 
their  respective  duties,  preserve  a  Iw- 
coniing  sense  of  temper,  aud  carefVilly 
abstain  from    any  expressions  whidk 
were  calculated  to  interrupt  that  cool- 
ness aud  decorum  which  be  trusted  it 
was  the  anxious  desire  of  all  parties 
should  characterize  the  vrhole  of  their 
proceedings  in  this  case.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  then 
ordered  that  the  sworn  interpreter 
should  Ue  desired  to  repeat  the  answer 
given  by  tlie  witness,  nrst  in  German^ 
and  nevt  in  English. 

The  questions  were  again  put  to  tilt 
witness  in  the  following  manner: — 

"When  you  came  into  the  room  where 
moiAhe  Princess? — Sitting  on  the  bed. 

¥%at  did  her  Royal  Highness  do  on 
your  going  into  the  room  ? — The  Prin- 
cess was  trisrlitened. 

(Some  difficulty  here  again  occurred 
respecting  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  witness.) 

Did  the  Princess  get  up,  or  jump  up, 
in  the  presence  of  the  witness? — When 
I  entered,  the  Princess  had  got  up. 

(Here  again  some  objection  was 
taken  to  the  interpretation  put  by  the 
Interpreter  upon  the  answers  of  the 
witness.) 

The  Interpreter  expressed  an  anxious 
desire  to  explain  the  answers  as  the 
witnesses  intended  to  convey  them. 
The  words,  he  satd,  used  by  the  wit- 
ness, and  in  which  she  stated  that  the 
Prineess  was  in  the  act  of  rising  when 
she  entered  the  room,  were,  in  der  kohe, 
which  literally  meant  **m  a  state  of 
being  high.'' 

The  Bishop  of  PETERBOROUGH 
said,  he  hoped  their  lordships  would 
excuse  him  for  interrupting  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  stating,  that  in  his 
•pinion  the  Interpreter  did  not  give 
the  transliition  of  the  German  words  in 
the  English  langnage  with  the  fuithful 
meaning  which  the  idiom  of  both  lan- 
guages required.  The  German  words 
were  certainly  not  rendered  suitably 
in  the  English  words  used  by  the  Inter- 
pr|^r.  His  translation  was  not  as 
raitlifnl  as  it  might  be. 

Lord  HOLLAND  said  that,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  they  ought  to  have  a  sworn  In- 
terpreter, to  interpret  the  words  of  a 
witness  with  the  utmost  precision. 

ITie  LORD-CHANCELLOR  de- 
sired that  the  counsel  at  the  opposite 
side  should  furnish  a  German  Inter- 
preter, to  check  the  other  Interpreter, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  one  who 
had  recently  acted. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he 
nmst  object  to  the  sense  of  any  words 
of  a  witness  being  taken  through  the 
medium  of  any  other  person  than  a 
sworn  Interpreter.  He  was  not  at  this 
moment  prepared  with  such  a  person ; 
he  hoped,  therefore,  their  lordships 
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would  delay  the  examination  of  this 
witness  until  he  should  procure  a  suit- 
able Interpreter  to  correct  and  check 
the  person  provided  by  the  counsel  at 
the  opposite  side. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said 
that  he  had  another  interpreter  ready, 
if  their  lordships  did  not  deem  the  pre-^ 
sent  person  competent. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  he  was 
not  ready  with  one  to  check  this  new 
Interpreter,  and  he  hoped  that,  until 
he  was  prepared,  their  lordships  would 
not  proceed  with  the  examination  of 
this  witness. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
that  if  a  sworn  Interpreter,  when  pro- 
duced, did  not  give  proper  satisfaction 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  tlie  oppo- 
site party  ought  to  be  called  upon,  or , 
at  least  such,  he  thought,  was  the  course 
of  proceeding,  to  furnish  another.  He 
still  thought  that  the  production  of  a 
new  Interpreter  must  be  grounded  on 
some  ol)jection  taken  to  the  preceding 
one.  >«o  man  was  more  competent 
than  tlie  right  reverend  Prelate  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  Interpreter 
to  perform  his  duty ;  and  he  thought 
that,  witiiout  going  further,  enough 
had  occurred  to  justify  their  lonlships 
in  calling  upon  the  opposite  counsel 
for  another  Interpreter. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  observed,  that 
a  word  may  have  two  meanings,  and 
in  such  a  case  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Interpreter  should  state  both,  to  enable 
their  lordships  to  ascertain  from  a  wit- 
ness which  of  the  two  he  meant  to  de- 
liver. If  the  Interpreter  had,  how- 
ever, made  a  mistake  in  translating 
words  which  any  noble  lord  was  of 
opinion  had  but  one  meaning,  then  he 
thought  that  the  person  discovering 
the  error  was  right,  was  indeed  bound 
to  apprize  their  lordships  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  felt  therefore  oblige^ 
to  the  right  reverend  Prelate  for  cau- 
tioning tucm  against  the  error  into 
which  they  might  be  led  by  the  present 
Intern  reter. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  called 
upon  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  to  pro- 
duce another  Interpreter. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  it  was  no 
fault  of  his  that  he  was  not  prepared 
at  tiie  raon:eiit  with  a  German  Inter- 
preter :  he  had  this  day  expected  none 
but  Italian  witnesses,  and  had  accord- 
ingly prepared  himself  with  only  an 
Italian  Interpreter.  The  difficulty  in 
which  be  was  now  placed,  and  which 
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had  caused  an  inteimption  in  their  I  qnite  impuMible  for  any  noble  lord  to 
lordships*  proccedinipi,  was  the  conse-   bear  a  mistake  committed  by  the  In- 


qnence  of  the  decision  of  their  lord 
■hips,  the  wisdom  of  which  he  did  not 
now  presume  to  question,  by  which  he 
was  refused  a  list  not  only  of  the  names, 
but  even  of  tlie  places  to  which  the 
barges  applied.    It  was  tlie  ignorance 
tn  which  be  was  tlius  kept  that  left  him 
unprepared  with  a  German  Interpreter 
at  this  moment.    The  first  witnesses 
wera  Italian,  the  next  was  a  German, 
and  perhaps  after  that  Avitncss  was 
done  with,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  would, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  be  called 
upon   for  a   Tunisian,    a  Turkish,  a 
Greek,  or  an    Egyptian  Interpreter; 
for  in  all  these  countries  the  Queen 
had  been :    she  was  at  Tunis,  Alliens, 
Ecypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  from 
all  these  places  he  was,  he  presumed, 
to  conjecture  that  Interpreters  would 
be  required.    This  was  the  difficulty 
imposed  upon  her  Majesty's  counsel 
by  the  refusal  of  their  lordships  te  fur- 
nish a  list  of  the  places  to  which  the 
charges  referred. 

The  AITORNEY-GENERAL  re- 
plied,  that  lihi.  learned  friend  could 
not,  with  justice,  complain  of  being 
taken  unaM  ares  respecting  the  neces- 
sity of  a  German  luterprcter,  for  he 
had,  in  his  opening  speech,  distinctly 
alluded  to  a  circumstance  occurring  at 
C'arlsrubc. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  hoped  his  learned 
friend  would  save  the  trouble  of  any 
future  mistake  by  statins  to  what 
country  his  next  witness  hcTonged. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  made 
no  reply. 

ITie  Earl  of  MORLEY  said  that  the 
better  way  at  present  woutd  be  to  call 
on  the  Interpreter  for  a  further  ex- 
planation of  the  words  used  by  the 
vitncss,  and  repeat  the  German,  to 
have  it  heard  by  such  of  their  lordships 
a<(  understood  that  lanpiage. 

The  Duke  of  HAMILTON  said, 
that  as  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty 
were  unprepared  at  this  moment  with 
a  German  Interpreter,  and  as  no  blame 
whatever  attached  to  them,  under  tlie 
circumstances,  for  not  being  provided 
with  such  a  person,  he  thought  their 
lordsliips  had  better  postpone  llie  fur- 
ther examination  until  to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  he 
saw  no  objection  to  a  reasonable  delay, 
if  required  by  the  counsel. 

Earl  GREY  concurred  with  bis  noble 
friend  (Lord  GrenviUc)  that  it  was 


terpreter  without  at  once  interpoiiiig 
to  set  the  matter  ri|;ht.  Hot  then  he 
trusted  their  lordships  would  feel  the 
extreme  inconvenience  of  this  tort  of 
interlocutory  discussion  among  thea- 
selves;  and  he  humbly  tnggested,  that 
whenever  in  future  any  noble  lord 
thought  the  translation  of  the  L-**er- 
preter  imperfect,  he  should,  by  a  ques- 
tion of  his  own  at  the  instant,  endea- 
vour to  have  the  answer  accurately 
conveyed. 

After  a  few  words  from  conniel  at 
both  sidrn,  it  was  agreed  that  no  other 
witness  should  at  that  hoar  of  the  day 
(four  oVlock)  be  called. 

The  LORD-CHASXELLOR  pat 
it  to  their  lordships  whether  to-morrow, 
being  Saturday,  they  would  tit  after 
four  o*clock  ?  (Intermingled  cries  of 
"  until  five  ©clock.") 

It  was,  however,  eventually  deter- 
mined that  they  should  not  sit  to-mor- 
row after  four  o'clock. 

The  Queen  entered  the  house,  and 
took  her  seat,  during  the  eaanunatioa 
of  the  last  witness. 


SATURDAY,  August  56. 

After  counsel  entered,  BARBARA 
KRESS  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
her  examination  resumed. 

A  second  Interpreter  being  kwora, 
the  two  last  questions  and  answers  of 
the  preceding  day  were  read. 

M'hat  happened  after  yon  saw  the 
PriuQcss  sitting  on  Bergami*s  bed  ? 

The     Interpreter. — The    witness 
wishes  to  know  whether  you  mean  the 
same  evening?— I  have  seen  her  oa. 
the  bed ;  and  then  withdrew. 

Before  you  withdrew,  did  the  Prin- 
cess continue  siu'ing  on  the  bed,  or 
what  else  happeurd? — She  saw  the 
Princess  jump  up,  and  then  withdrew. 
She  was  frightened. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.  — 
When  she  says  I  do,  you  should  not 
say  sJie, 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say  tiat 
you  then  withdrew  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  make  up  the  bed  in  No.  12, 
Bergami's  room: — Yes. 

Did  you  at  any  time,  when  making 
up  the  bed,  discover  any  thing  on  it  ? 
— On  the  bed? 

On  it,  or  iu  it  ? — In  the  bed  I  fouud 
a  cloak. 

Was  it  the  cloak  apparently  belong- 
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kif  to  a  female  ? — ^It  was ;  becaiue  it 
kad  a  kind  of  eapuee  or  hood. 

What  did  yoa  do  with  that  cloak  r 
— ^As  I  took  it  oat  I  placed  it  aiander 
(afterwards  explained  to  mean  un- 
folded.) 

What  time  of  the  day  did  you  find 
this  cloak? — It  was  in  the  morning 
wbiAi  I  made  the  bed. 

Describe  more  particularly  the 
daak,  what  it  was  made  ol  I — It  was 
•f  silk,  the  rolonr  gray. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  any  one 
wearing  that  cloak  ? — The  servant  had 
taken  it  out  of  my  hand. 

Did  yoa  see  any  person  wear  the 
cloak  afterwards  ? — I  have  seen  a  cloak 
•a  ike  Prineess  next  day,  but  I  cannot 
swear  to  it. 

Was  It  a  cloak  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion to  tiiat  yon  itaw  the  Princess  wear? 
— Yes,  it  was  of  the  same  colonr. 

She  says  it  was  of  the  same  eolour; 
does  she*  knew  that  it  was  silk? — It 
was  silk. 

Had  the  cloak  yon  saw  on  the  Prin- 
cess a  caputce  or  hood  ? — Yes,  it  had 
SBch  a  hood. 

At  any  time  in  making  up  the  bed, 
did  yon  observe  any  thing  else  on  the 
sheets,  or  on  any  part  of  &e  bed  ? 

The  .  Interpreter. — It  is  a  word 
spoken  by  the  witness,  which  cannot 
1n%  expressed  in  Enf  lish; 

State  what  she  said  ?— Once  when  I 
made  the  bed  I  saw  the  sheets  ¥Ftut» 

The  Intorpreter.— This  word  means, 
in  disorder. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  the   word 

ir«fff? 

The  Interpreter. — She  is  rather  at  a 
loss  to  explam  it. 

The  Qaeeo*s  Intf  rpreter.-^-She  says 
"  stains." 

What  sort  of  stains  were  they?— As 
orach  as  I  have  seen,  they  were  white. 

Are  yon  not  a  married  woman? — 
Yes. 

[Here  the  witness  appeared  to  be 
mach  affected,  and  shed  teal's.  A 
glass  of  water  was  ordered  for  her.] 

What  did  those  stains  appear  to  be  ^ 
^-I  have  not  Inspected  them  so  nearly, 
but  I  have  seen  they  were  white. 

Have  yon  ever  made  the  beds  of 
married  persons? — ^Yes;  ail  the  beds 
in  the*  house  generally. 

What  was  the  appearance   of  the 
spots  or  stains  on  the  bed  ? — You  will 
pardon  me,  I  have  not  reflected  on 
tids ;  I  have  bad  no  thoughts  on  it. 
Were  they  dry  or  wet  ?— tWet. 


Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  be  wished 
to  put  a  few  questions  to  the  witness, 
although  it  was  his  intention  at  a  fu- 
ture period  to  eater  more  fully  into 
the  examination,  after  he  had  beev 
enabled  to  make  inquiries  as  to'  wit- 
nesses of  whom  he  had  no  previous  in- 
formation. When  his  lordship  had 
yesterday  adverted  to  an  irregularity, 
ne  presumed  his  lordship  to  mean,  that 
It  consisted  in  the  calling  for  the  re- 
production oi  one  witness,  whilst  the 
examination  of  the  other  was  going  oOl 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  re- 
commended  to  delay  the  cross-exami- 
nation altogether,  until  counsel  were 
prepared  with  the  information  they  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— We  have  tin- 
derstood  that  after  your  lordships  had 
been  pleased  to  refuse  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses, or  a  return  of  the  places  where 
the  offences  were  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted, that  the  liberty  was  allowed  to 
us  as  well  to  examine  immediately 
after  their  cxamiaatien-in-chief,  the 
same  witnesses  again,  in  any  part  of 
the  proceedings.  We  may  be  in  error, 
bnt  this  was  our  decided  impression. 
Indeed,  my  lords,  I  can  say  that  this 
understanding  has  been  confirmed  by 
wliat  has  passed  between  ourselves, 
who  are  considered  to  patronise  this 
measure. 

Mr.  UENMAN  begged  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  a  special  case, 
viz.  the  examination  of  the  witness 
Majochi. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
nothing  could  be  more  irregular  than 
the  cross-examination  of  the  same  wit- 
ness a  second  time. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM. —  Most  cer- 
tainly,  as  a  general  mie,  nothing  would 
be  more  irregnlar  than  a  cross-exami- 
nation of  a  witness  a  second  time.  Bnt, 
ray  lord,  you  will  consider,  that  what 
has  been  denied  to  our  application  has 
placed  us  in  a  most  peculiar  situation. 
We  can  know  nothing  of  those  wit- 
nesses until  they  are  brought  to  this 
bar.  We  have  no  intimation  of  their 
previous  life  or  residence ;  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  this  peculiarity  may  well 
arise  another  peculiarity,  uni  quo  C9t^ 
iesiter,  that  unless  we  are  allowed  to 
cross-examine  now,  and  in  subsequent 
stages,  we  are,  in  fact,  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  a  cross-examination  at  all. 

The  LORD^CHANCELLOR  said, 
there  could  be  no  objection  ^o  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witness^  as  to  retl« 
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dence  and  other  circunuUnceH  per- 
sonal to  the  witnrHs. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he 
iihonld  only  direct  bin  question  to  what 
regarded  time  and  plt^ce,  leaving  co- 
lour and  fumi  to  another  p(*riod.  He 
should  also  wish  to  ask  a  few  aiicstions 
of  the  witness,  as  to  the  description  of 
hersi-lf ;  but  he  trusted  their  lordships, 
if  in  putting  these  questions  he  should 
be  led  into  any  more  irencral  examina- 
tion, would  not  rashly  conclude  (hu 
becged  pardon,  they  could  do  nothing 
rashly)  that  he  was  violating  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  a  few  words, 
which  were  inaudible. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  BROUGH- 
AM. — How  long  were  you  chamber- 
maid at  the  inn  ? — One  year  and  three- 
quarters. 

Were  you  married  at  that  time? — 
No,  I  was  not. 

Were  you  married  after  you  left  the 
inn? — ^Yes. 

What  were  you  before  you  were 
chamber-maid  at  the  inn? — 1  had  serv- 
ed before. 

Where  had  you  been  in  service? — 
Easter-frieden.    It  is  a  little  village. 

In  what  place  were  you  in  service 
before  you  were  at  the  inn? — I  was 
just  betore  at  my  father  s. 

Were  you  as  servant  in  any  family 
before  that? — Yes. 

In  what  capacity,  and  where? — In 
several  families. 

Name  one  ? — Mervey. 

What  is  Mervey  ? — He  is  landlord  of 
an  inn. 

How  long  were  you  chamber-maid 
in  that  house  ? — Six  months. 

Where  did  Mervey  live  ?— At  Berg- 
harten. 

Where  were  you  before  servant  ? — 
At  the  court  of  tlie  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden. 

How  long  were  you  there? — Six 
years. 

How  old  are  you? — Just  twenty- 
five. 

Had  you  ever  been  in  any  occupa- 
tion but  that  of  servant  ? — I  was  going 
to  say,  that  I  had  been  half  a  year  in 
another  situation. 

At  what  place  was  that? — At  Carls- 
ruhe. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  family  at 
Carlsrohe  ?«^cliembU. 


What  bosiiiMS  was  the  person  yfv 
lived  with  ?  —A  landlord  or  an  inn. 

What  was  your  employraent  in  the 
inn  ? — Keller-maid. 

What  is  the  office  of  kellermaid?— 
To  cleanse  the  public  room. 

Had  you  any  other  employment  la     ' 
that  inn? — No. 

Is  the  waiter  in  an  inn  also,  ealcd 
kell«r-man? — Keller-man. 

Is  it  the  business  of  the  keller-anid 
to  attend  upon  the  keller-man  PrrSbe 
does  nothing  but  cleanse  the  rocmii. 

How  long  have  you  been  here?-- 
Two  days  and  three  weeks. 

With  whom  did  you  come  here?— • 
With  a  courier. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  courier? 
— Riessner. 

Did  any  body  else  come  here  with 
you  but  the  courier  ?— My  brother  did ; 
1  did  not  like  to  come  alone. 

What  is  your  brotlier*s  name? — ^Fre- 
derick Klein  beck. 

What  age  is  he? — About  twenty- 
eight.    I  cannot  tell  with  certain^. 

Who  paid  your  expenses  on  coming 
over  here? — I  do  not  know;  the  cou- 
rier paid  them. 

Who  asked  you  to  come  over  here? 
— Our  Minister;  his  name  is  Balstcad. 

Did  any  other  Minister  ask  you  to 
come  ? — Monsieur  de  Galin. 

[We  could  not  ascertain  that  this  is 
exactly  the  name.] 

Who  is  Monsieur  de  Gaivne  ? — ^He 
is  a  person  at  our  court,  but  I  do  not 
know  his  office. 

Did  any  other  person  speak  to  yon 
about  coming  here  ? — The  Ambassador 
at  Wirtemburgh. 

Did  any  other  person  speak  to  yon 
about  coming  here? — Monsieur  di 
Rliaden. 

What  is  he  ?— The  Minister  of  Han- 
over. 

Does  he  live  at  Carlsruhe? — ^Yes. 

Where  at  Carlsruhe  does  he  live  ?-« 
At  a  Jew's  house. 

Did  he  live  any  where  else  but  at 
this  Jew  8  house  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  often  come  to  the  inn  where 
^ou  were? — I  never  saw  him  at  the 
inn. 

Did  he  examine  yon  ? — Monsienr  de 
Grim  examined  me. 

Who  is  Monsieur  de  Grim  ?— 

[Witness  said  the  Ambassador  of 
some  German  State,  but  we  could  not 
catch  the  name.] 

Did  you  ever  leave  Carlsruhe  befora 
on  this  subject  ? — Yes, 
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Were  yow  ever  at  Vienna  ? — No. 
Did  you  oversee  Colonel  Brown? — 
Xo. 
Or  Mr.  Decring? — Yes,  at  Hanover. 
When  did  you  go  to  Hanover? — On 
leaYiDg  the  Post  inn  I  was  called  to  go 
to  Hanover. 

Who  called  you  to  go  to  Hanover? — 
Pi  Rhaden. 

How  long  were  you  at  Hanover  on 
that  occasion  ? — Six  or  seven  days. 

Were  you  examined  at  Hanover  on 
this  subject  ? — They  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  certain  things,  and  I  said  I  had 
Men  such  and  such  things. 

Did  you  go  back  to  Carlsruhe  from 
Hanover  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  get  for  going  to  Hano- 
ver?— I  received  a  small  sum  in  pay- 
ment for  the  time  I  had  lost. 

Ho3¥  much  was  that  sum  ? — A  little, 
very  little. 

ft  will  be  the  easier  for  yon  to 
remember  how  much  it  was  ? — ^About  16 
or  18  ducats — each  ducat  is  five  florins. 
What  wage&  had  you  at  the  inn? — 
Twelve  florins  a-year;  but  that  was 
because  I  was  supposed  to  have  per- 
quisites  or  benefits. 

Did  anybody  else  give  you  anything? 
"SOf  I  got  nothing  else. 

I  don't  ask  if  you  got  nothing  else 
then,  but  have  you  got  any  thing  since? 
—I  have  been  fetched  to  Frankfort. 

Who  fetched  you  to  Frankfort? — A 
vaiei'de-ckanUtre,  (We  could  not  col- 
lect whose  vaiet-de-chamhre,) 

What  were  you  asked  when  yon 
were  fetched  to  Frankfort? — What  I 
had  seen. 

And  what  did  you  say  yon  had  seen  ? 

— Ttie  same  thing  that  Ihave  said  here. 

What  money  was  given  to  you  for 

going  that  journey  to  Frankfort? — 

Twelve  or  l4  ducats. 

Have  you  received  any  thing  else 
since? — ^No,  except  from  the  gentle- 
man who  fetched  me  here. 

Do  yon  mean  here  the  courier  ? — I 
don't  know  what  a  Courier  is. 

How  often  did  you  go  by  the  post  ? 
—Twice. 

What  were  yon  told  then?— That  I 
•booid  go  to  London;  and  I  said  I 
Wdiild  not,  unless  forced  to  do  so. 
'  Wliat  was  then  said  to  you  ? — ^That  I 
had  better  go  willingly,  or  I  should  be 
obliged  to  go. 

Did  you  get  any  thing?— A  dacat 
each  time— only  the  second  time. 

Were  yon  promised  any  tiling  ^— 
MotUng  at  all. 


Here  Lord  LAUDERDALE  moved 
that  counsel  be  ordered  to  withdraw. 

After  counsel  had  withdrawn.  Lord 
LAUDERDALE  rose,  and  sUted  that 
he  understood  the  object  of  the  counsel^ 
in  going  into  the  present  cross-exami- 
nation, was  to  supply  the  information 
which  they  should  have  had,  if  a  list  of 
witnesses  and  a  specification  of  places 
had  been  previously  granted  by  the 
House.  He  wished  to  know  if  he  was 
correct  in  his  construction  of  the  rule 
which  had  been  laid  down,  or  not.  If 
he  was,  it  mnst  be  evident  to  tlieir 
lordships  that  coimsel  were  not  con- 
ducting this  cross-examination  agree- 
ably to  that  rule.  Instead  of  merely 
obtaining  such  information  as  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  witness,  by  knowing  the  place 
she  lived  in,  the  persons  she  lived 
with,  &c.  &c.,  counsel  was  entering  at 
once  into  ar.  examination  which  affected 
the  credibility  of  the  testimony  which 
the  witness  bad  given.  If  their  lord- 
ships  allowed  this  course  to  be-  fol- 
lowed, it  would  be  sanctioning  a  doo- 
ble  fcross-examination  of  the  witness, 
and  he  attended  with  the  most  serious 
evils  to  the  illustrious  parties  con* 
cerned.  It  would,  for  instance,  allow 
the  counsel,  who  was  prosecuting  in  this 
case,  advantages  in  summing  up  which 
he  ought  not  to  have.  He,  Hierefore, 
thought  the  House  ought  to  decide  on 
this  question,  so  as  to  let  it  be  knows 
distinctly  how  counsel  were  to  act. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  cer- 
tainly thought  tliat  the  learned  coun- 
sel had  gone  far  beyond  the  limits 
|Which  were  allowed  in  this  cross-exa- 
mination. If  it  were  persisted  in,  he 
would  say,  that  it  would  not  only  be 
irregular  but  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  the  noble  lord  had  said  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  might  take 
advantage  of  it  in  his  summing  up, 
and  also  in  choosing  what  witnesses  he 
would  henceforth  bring  up. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  begged  to  say, 
that  when  an  object  iou  was  made  at 
the  bar  he  could  meet  it,  l>ut  in  this 
case  he  found  it  difficult  what  to  do. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  way  for 
the '  House  to  confide  in  the  honour  of 
the  couniKel  on  both  sides,  and  for  the 
counsel  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  the 
House. 

Lord  SIDMOUTH  objected  to  the 
Ihne  which  counsel  was  pmsidng.        ^ 

Mr.  BROUGHABL— A»1i!e«Mid\u& 
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choice  of  a  gfeneril  cross-exaniination 
at  a  subsequent  period,  i«ould  rer- 
tainly  choose  that  m  preference  to  one 
at  present ;  bnt  the  question  he  had 
put  was  within  the  prescribed  bounds, 
for  it  went  to  prove  tlic  identity  of 
this  \iitness.  He  hoped  lie  would  be 
allowed  to  ask  the  witness  where  sbe 
if  now? 

llie  Duke  of  HAMILTON  said  a 
few  words  expressive  of  his  opinion, 
that  if  his  wishes  and  tho>e  of  many 
other  nobin  lords  had  been  acceded 
to,  and  a  list  of  witneMcs,  and  a  sprci- 
fication  of  places  granted  to  her  Ma- 
jeity*H  counsel,  all  the  difficulties  and 
trouble  that  now  attended  the  pro- 
ceedings would  have  been  avoided. 

Loril  LIVERPOOL  thought  the 
whole  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  the  witness  should  be  cross- 
examined  now  or  hercaAer — to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  be 
allowed  at  present.  His  wish  was 
that  the  evidence  produced  might  be 
aitted  to  the  bottom — there  appeared 
to  him  no  way  to  act,  but  to  impress 
on  counsel  and  on  the  House,  that  jus- 
tice, was  the  object  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Lord  DONOUOHMORE  spoke  at 
aomc  length  and  with  great  warmth. 
The  House  ought  so  have  stopped  the 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  before,  and  at  all  events 
ought  to  stop  it  now.  On  former  days 
the  House  had  fallen  into  great  error. 
His  lordship  then  alluded  to  the  pub- 
lic press,  which  he  said,  had  been  aK 
lowed  to  do  great  injury,  great  injus- 
tice, by  the  facilities  of  the  House, 

After  some  further  objections,  the 
LORD-CHANCELLOR  put  the  ques- 
tion from  the  woolsack,  tliat  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  counsel  should  not 
be  put,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  was  about  to 
submit  some  remarks,  when 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
that  he  should  first  put  another  ques- 
tion, which,  if  objected  to,  he  might 
argue  in  support  of,  but  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  observe  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  House,  which  disposed 
the  former  question. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  asked  wit- 
ness  where  she  resided  at  present?  to 
which  she  replied  at  Carlsruhe. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  asked  where 
she  resided  in  England  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jepted  to  this  question,    }f  their  lord- 


ships postponed  to  a  fntnn  period  llie 
examination  of  the  witness,  it  woaU 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  comiselfor 
the  prosecution  to  sum  up.  Their 
lord>iiips  would  not  forget  tuat  JMtiee 
was  dae  to  both  parties;  they  woaM 
not  place,  by  a  rule  of  thin  natare,  om 
of  the  parties  In  a  sitnation  m  which  ke 
would  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  caie 
that  ever  before  had  occurred  had  t 
party  been  placed. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  shoald  confine 
himself  to  the  qaestion  before  the 
House,  and  that  was,  whether  the  qnei* 
tion  he  had  proposed  to  the  witneM 
should  or  should  not  be  put.  He  asked 
the  witness.  Where  she  now  lived? 
And  the  Attorney- General,  said  Mr. 
Brougham,  objects  to  my  patting  this 
question ;  and  the  ground  of  his  objee- 
tion  is  this:  he  contends,  not  that  I 
have  not  a  right  to  put  the  qoestioa, 
but  that  I  ought  to  put  many  more 
questions — namely,  that  I  should  now 
go  through  with  the  whole  of  the  cross- 
examination.  I  am  not  now  going  to 
argue  this  question.  I  have  been  pat 
to  my  election  on  this  point  by  yoar 
lordships,  and  I  have  elected  that  I 
would  not  examine  now,  except  in  the 
very  narrow  limits  to  which  I  am  ooa* 
tilled  (and  of  which  I  do  not  cobb* 
plain,)  by  your  lordships' prescriptioB. 
Your  lord.ships  have  laid  down  the 
rule,  and  I  am  not,  I  apprehend,  called 
upon  to  answer  any  objections  that 
may  be  made  against  it ;  and  it  would 
be  assuming  ou  my  part  that  your  lord- 
ships were  in  error,  did  I  reply  to  the 
arguments  on  the  part  of  the  proseca* 
tiou;  for  the  Attorncy*General  has 
now,  at  length,  stated,  that  heappearr 
here  on  (he  part  of  the*  prosecution. 
I  cannot  anticipate  that  your  lordships 
should  chan£>c  the  rule  that  you  have 
just  laid  down ;  and  the  only  question 
therefore  is,  whether  I  am  at  liberty 
or  not  to  ask  the  question.  I  conceive 
that  it  comes  perfectly  within  those 
prescribed  limits ;  bnt  if  yoar  lordships 
think  otherwise,  I,  of  course,  shall  be 
bound  by  your  decision.  I  confess 
that  I  may  transgress  those  limits  that- 
your  lordships  have  chalked  out  Ibf 
me,  and  of  which  yon  are  the  only 
competent  judges.  I  wn;h  to  ask  the 
witness  where  she  now  lives  in  £ng^ 
land  ? 

The  LORD-CHANCEL1.0R  felt 
Ihat  this  was  a  question  of  considera* 
ble  difficulty ;  and  if  he  might  be  pet- 
mitted  to  refer  to  a  case,  h«  wookf 
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ay,  that  upon  reflection  he  had  been 
ndaced  materially  to  alter  his  opinion 
m  this  subject.    If   the  Honse  bad 
idoptcrd  a  riglit  view  of  the  subject, 
in  God*s  naine  let  them  abide  by  it; 
bwt  if  not,  let  tliem  not  be  prevented, 
by  any  trivial    considerations,    from 
retracingtheir  steps  and  rectifying  their 
error.     If  the  cross-examination  onght 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which 
Chey  had  confined  it,  they  would  recol- 
lect that  the  re-examination  could  not 
take  place,  nor  could  they  put  a  single 
qnention  to  the  witness. 

Lord  GRENVILLE— It  appeared 
to  hlni,    that  before    they  proccded 
farther  in  the  business,  it  was  of  ex- 
treme importance,  that  in  this  condi- 
tion of  ity  the  present  question  should 
be  once  for  all  determined.  ^When 
witnesses  were  first  cross-examined  as 
to  particular  points,  with  a  view  that 
they  should  afterwards  be  more  fnlly 
cross-examined,  some  strict  and  in- 
flexible line  should  be  laid  do  wn,beyond 
which  they  ought  not  be  perniitted  to 
pass.    To  adhere  to  that  liue  would  be 
their  duty,  and  he  vras  convinced  that 
they  would  not  fail  to  discharge  it.    But 
wiUi  regard  to  the  propriety  of  permit- 
tint^  such  a  course  of  cross-examina- 
tion, it  was  natnral  that  counsel  should 
be  heard,  and  that  their  lordships,  after 
having    duly    weighed    the    subject, 
ifaoold  invariably  adhere  to  that  course 
which  Justice  required  them  to  adopt. 


hereafter  of  general  application,  and 
become  the  law  and  usage  of  Parlia- 
ment. Whenever  they  departed  from 
the  ordinary  practice  upon  special 
ca»es,  it  was  not  customary  to  suffer 
such  exception  to  remain  on  the  jour- 
nals, as  applicable  to  any  other  rase. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  spoken  of  the  nsas^es  of  Par* 
liamcnt,  without  considering  that  the 
whole  proceedings    then    before   tho 
Honse  was  foreign  to  the  usage  of  Par- 
liament.     Had  the  list  of  witnesses 
been  furnished,  the  difficnlty  would 
have  thus  been  obviated.     But  a  person 
called  to  answer  for  crimes  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  beyond  the  seas, 
— a  person  not  resident  for  any  consi- 
derable period  in  any  particular  place, 
with  a  band  of  witnesses  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  world, — to  meet  these 
charges  must  find  it  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible  to  furnish  that  kind  of  evi- 
deuce  that  might  set  aside  altogether 
the  credit  of  such  witnesses.      And 
therefore  it  was  only  equitable  that  the 
learned  counsel  should,  in  the  absence 
of  that  information,  be  permitted  to 
collect  those  facts  which  were  hitherto 
concealed  from  him,  much  as  he  depre- 
cated  the    mode  of   examination  to 
which  he  was  for  that  purpose  com- 
pelled to  resort.    Besides,  in  the  pre« 
sent  case,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
was  permitted  to  be  published,  and 
until  the  minds  of  men  were  made  of 


Great  as  the  difficulties  were  of  taking    very  different  materials  from  their  pre* 


particnlar  cross-examinations,and  ably 
and  jostly  enumerated  as  they  had  been, 
yet    even  that  enumeration    did  not 
embrace  all  the  difficulty^  nor  com- 
prise the  various  mischiets  to  which 
such  a  course  was  necessarily  liabie. 
He  conld  not  help  thinking,  that  this 
was  a  question  which  called  for  deep 
and  serious    consideratiou  ;    whether 
that  consideration  was  had  by  an  ad- 
jonniinent,  or  some  other  mode,  mat- 
tered little.     They  would  otherwise 
finditthat  every  day,  nay,  every  hour, 
would  increase  those  difficulties,  until, 
at  last,  their  error  would  be  irremedi< 
able.    If  the  course  which  they  had 
hitherto  laid  don-n  were  inconvenient 
and  mijnst,  they  would  coirect  that 
inconvenience;    and    their    lordships 
were  too  wise  and  too  just  not  to  re- 
trace, if,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  to 
retrace,  their  steps. 

Lord  REDES  DALE  thought  that 
the  House  should  come  to  uo  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject,  that  might  be 


sent  constitution  it  was  impossible  that 
such  publication  would  not  make  an 
impression  ;  that  however  might  have 
been  greatly  obviated  by  the  know-. 
ledge  that  must  have  been  furnished 
by  a  list  of  wltne*>ses,  since  the  cross-ex- 
amination  might  thus  have  commenced 
immediately  after  the  direct  testi- 
mony. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said,  that  the 
noble  baron  opposite  (Lord Grenville) 
had  suggested  the  propriety  of  taking 
so  ne  time  to  consider  the  subject  of 
permitting  the  further  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  to  such  an  ad- 
joui-nment  he  could  have  no  possible 
objection.  He  was  desirous,  however, 
in  tlie  first  instance,  of  saying  a  few 
words,  as  to  what  were  the  state  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  to  which 
they  were  thus  necessarily  subjected, 
they  appeared  to  him  to  arise  out  of 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  court 
itself. — The  i^oble  and  learned  lord  09- 
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pofiite  (Lord  Ersklnp)  had  obRenred, 
tliat  the  inconvenience  would  have 
been  obviated  by  furnishing  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defence  with  a  liKt  of  wit- 
nesses ;  it  might  have  been  diminished, 
bat  it  would  not  have  been  obviated : 
and  it  was  shown,  when  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  brought  forward  his  mo- 
tion on  the  subject,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  Parliament,  and 
also  to  every  principle  of  substantial 
justice.  But  their  lordships  would  re* 
collect  that  they  possessed  an  unlimited 
power,  not  only  of  exauiining  wit- 
nesses as  counsel,  but  of  rross-oxaniin- 
ing  and  re-examining  them,  and  that 

Krivilege  they  had  been  in  the  ctmstant 
abit  of  exercising.  In  short,  they 
united  with  themselves  all  the  func- 
tions tliat  belong  in  the  courts  briuw, 
to  counsel  on  both  sides  and  to  the 
court.  But  tliiit  was  uotull ;  they  had 
a  power  of  calling  back  a  witness  even 
after  his  examination  was  closed. 
The  ditiiculty,  iu  the  present  instance, 
had  grown  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
court. — Kad  the  aliogrd  crime  been 
conmnttcd  iu  England,  a  great  part  of 
thf  difficulty  would  have  boon  rc- 
moTcd.  It  would  have  required  hut 
the  delay  of  a  few  days  to  procure  tin- 
necessary  evidence  on  the  part  of  tlic 
defence.  But  if,  in  the  pn'sent  case, 
the  c(»'.insel  asked  for  such  short  delay 
as  to  the  Konsc  appeared  reasonable, 
to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
witnesses,  the  house  woidd  not  refuse 
then;.  Of  course  a  much  greater  delay 
would  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  de- 
fence in  the  present  casr,  than  if  the 
alleged  crime  had  occurred  iu  this 
countrv. 

Lord  r.RKNVTLl>i:  recommended 
the  upceisitj  of  enforcing  some  sitrict 
and  delinite'  rule,  either  by  resoiutioij 
or  oth(  r'.vise,  leaving  it  open  to  the 
respective  counsel  to  iirgiie  either  in 
iavonr  or  against  the  rule.  He  should 
move,  for  tliat  purpoac,  that  the  House 
adjourn. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  said, 
he  concurred  iu  all  that  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  friend,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  on  some  definite  course 
of  proceeding.  It  was  of  the  hi-hcsl 
importance,  as  well  to  the  interests  of 
the  cause  itself,  as  to  any  other  ana- 
logous causes  which  may  be  regulated 
by  such  a  precedent.  Whatever  may 
be  the  decision,  it  was  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity that  when  once  laid  down  it 
should  never  be  departed  from.  There 


were  two  modes  nprn  to  their  lord- 
ships' choice,  either  to  adopt  a  resela- 
tiun  on  \(hich  counsel  might  be  al- 
lowed to  argue,  or  without  adopting 
any  resolution,  leave  it  open  to  the 
sn<!gestions  of  the  counsel  to  press  their 
respective  views  on  the  consideration 
of  their  lordHhips.  The  latter  coarse 
he  preferred ;  but  what  he  more  par- 
ticularly rose  to  impress  upon  that 
Plouse  "was,  that  it  should  not  acyonri 
that  day  before  it  communicated  iti 
orders  to  the  counsel.  Witboot  soeh 
a  communication  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  know  the  line  of  prcceediBf 
tliey  ought  to  adopt. 

Lord  (J  RENVILLE  concurred  hi 
the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend; 
but  thought  that  the  more  propermode 
was  to  pri>pose,  that  as  the  rule  was 
tbct  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
should  follow  immediately  the  direct 
examination,  it  should  be  open  to  fht 
counsel  against  the  Bill  to  ar^ue  io 
favour  of  a  departure  from  it  in  the 
present  instance,  and  that  the  counsel 
for  the  Bill  should  then  be  heard  in 
objection. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  felt  that 
a!»  it  was  tlie  duty  of  counsel  to  be  pre- 
pared at  all  times,  the  argument  should 
at  uncc  proceed. 

A  retiolntiou  to  the  effect  suggested 
by  Lord  GREN  VILLE,  was  then  put 
and  carried. 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in, 
and  a  communication  of  tlie  resolnUon 
of  the  House  was  made  to  them  by  the 
Lord  CHANCELLOR. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  the  veiy 
great  embarrassments  under  which  he 
was  then  called  to  address  them,  by 
the  resolution  jnst  read,  could  not  be 
unfcit  by  their  lordships.  That  .reso- 
lution called  upon  him  to  state,  thus 
suddenly,  his  objection  to  a  rule  whidi, 
iu  its  application  in  the  present  in- 
stance, must  csisentially  affect  the  in* 
terests  of  the  particular  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaiced,  as  well  as  the  great 
ends  of  public  justice.  He  knew  he 
was  bound  by  his  professional  duty  to 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  state  those 
suggestions,  which  he  may  deem  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  his  client  for 
the  time  being.  Those  interests  he 
was  bound  specially  to  protect — the 
interests  and  ends  of  public  justice,  it 
was  their  lordships'  more  immediate 
duty  to  secure ;  and  these  ends  he  coii> 
tended  were  best  attained  by  allow- 
ing each  party  to  uphold  its  own  Id- 
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tereAt  In  the  way  rendered  most  advi- 
aable    by    their    respective    counsel, 
though  in  any  ordinary  case  where  he 
conid  shape  his  progress  by  rnles  and 
principles,  supplied  either  by  prece- 
dent or  analogy,  he  should  taot  have 
complained  of  being  thus  snmmarily 
called  npon  to  state  his  views;  yet, 
with  the  greatest  confidence  in  their 
lord8lii])8'  justice,  he  mnst  be  allowed 
to  consider  it  extremely  hard  to  be 
then  called  upon  to  point  out  a  gene- 
ral mode  of  proceeding,  where  he  had 
neither  precedent  nor  analogy — where 
every  thing  was  wholly  new  in  princi- 
ple and  in  detail.    Besides,  it  would  be 
recollected,  that  though  he  stood  at 
that  bar  as  the  leader,  and  with  the 
whole  responsibility  of  that  trust  upon 
'his    shoulders — a  responsibility  from 
which  he  could  appeal  to  their  lord- 
ahips  to  say  that  he  had  never  shrnnic ; 
yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the 
«all  that  was  made  upon  him  by  .stating 
the  result  of  the  opinion  of  his  five 
other  colleagnes,  without  having  been 
allowed  even  a  minute  tp  ascertain 
what  their  great  and  acknowledged 
■talents  might  suggest  on  a  subject  as 
delicate  as  it  was   difficult.    It  was 
impossible  for  him,  deprived  of  their 
co-operation,  to  say,  whether  he  ou^ht 
to  make  any  suggestion  to  their  lord- 
ships ;  whether  he  ought  not  to  leave 
the  qnestion  to  their  lordships'   sole 
disposal ;  whether,  after  the  refusal  of 
the  list  of  witnesses  and  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  places  where  the  pre- 
iamed  facts  were  alleged  to  be  com- 
)nltted,  he  onght  to  take  npon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  pointing  out  a  new 
coarse  after  that  refusal ;  leading  as 
it  did  to  considerable  mischief — a  mis- 
chief  which  has  tainted  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding and  made  every  step  taken 
only  an  increase  of  their  diflicalties. — • 
Wliethcr  the  course  most  advisable  to 
take,  would  be  for  your  lordships  to 
retrace  your  own  steps  to  prevent  the 
tnischief  so  far,  as,  if  persevered  in.  it 
Would  affect  future  proceedings,  for  of 
the  past  there  can  be  no  remedy. — 
These  are  views  of  the  question,  which 
no  man  can  be  expected  in  a  moment 
to  consider  and  decide  on.    We  are 
feeling  in  their  fullest  force   all  those 
ini8chief<(  which  were  originally  fore- 
teen.    The  difficulties  now  acknow> 
ledged,  liave  flowed  from  those  very 
measures    which     this     House    had 
adopted. 
Lord  LIVERPOOL  ivse  and  ob- 
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served,  that  if  the  learned  counsel  was 
not  prepared  then  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion then,  he  might  ask  fur  delay. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  he  was 
merely  running  over  the  difficulties  in 
order  to  sli"w  that  it  was  impussible 
for  any  man  to  state  thus  summarily 
the  course  that  ou»ht  to  be  pursued. 

The  House  then  adjourned,  and  the 
argument  stood  over  till  Monday. 


MONDAY,  August  eoth. 
The  whole  of  this  day  was  occupied 
in  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  peers, 
as  to  the  latitude  which  the  counsel  tor 
the  Queen  were  to  be  allowed  in  their 
cro<s-examination  of  the  witnesses  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  the  house. 

It  was  finally  agreed,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  LIVERPOOL,  with  a  view  to 
heariug  coimsel  on  the  subject,  that  a 
resolution  should  be  adopted  on  which 
to  aiford  them  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing their  sentiments  to  the  House. 

In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  proposed  that  the 
counsel  should  be  called  in,  and  that  the 
following  resolntion  should  be  com- 
municated to  them  :  '*  That  the  House 
having  taken  into  consideration  what 
had  been  commimicated  to  them  res- 
pecting the  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses on  Saturday,  the  House  dis- 
charged the  order,  and  proposed,  that 
in  futnre,  the  cross-examination  should 
be  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  imme- 
diately after  the  examination  in  chief, 
with  full  claims,  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Counsel,  of  calling  back  the 
witnesses,  if  facts  or  circumstances  not 
known  before  should  require  it."  And 
I  am  desired  by  the  House  to  inform 
you,  that  if  you  have  any  arguments  to 
offer  against  this  rule,  they  are  ready 
to  hear  you. 

The  House  having  agreed  to  this 
resolution,  counsel  were  called  in,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  communicated  to 
them  the  determination  to  which  the 
House  h»d  come. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  and  Mr.  BEN-^ 
MAN  were  heard  at  preat  length 
against  the  limitation  which  this  rule 
was  calculated  to  impose  upon  them 
in  the  course  of  the  important  dut/ 
which  they  had  to  perform.  Tney 
contended  for  their  right  to  examine 
and  cro^s-cxamine  the  witnesses  both 
now  and  hereafter  in  such  a  manner  as 
appeared  to  be  most  consistent  with 
the  mtercisla  ot  V\\^\t  \\VasA.^\<J^  <iXv»x* 
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Thii  they  were  the  more  entitled  to 
from  the  Qaeen  havinj;  been  a  list  of 
the  witnesses  to  be  bronght  ai^ainst 
her,  and  a  (specification  of  the  places 
in  which  it  had  been  alleged  the 
offences  imputed  to  her  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  ATTORN  KY  and  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERA I^S  having  been  heard 
in  answer,  Mr.  BROUGHAM  replied. 
The  House  then  adjourned* 


TUESDAY,  Angnst  29th. 

This  morninj?  Lord  LIVERPOOL 
moved  to  withdraw  the  resolution 
which  he  yesterday  proposed,  and  np- 
on  which  counsel  had  been  heard,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  stead,  ''  That  the 
counsel  be  called  in,  and  informed, 
that  the  House  consented,  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  rase,  to 
allow  them  to  proceed  in  the  cross- 
examination  ill  the  way  in  which  thcy 
had  proposed."  After  nmch  discu*-*- 
.sion,  during  which,  for  the  sake  of 
form,  the  proposition  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool wafi  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  of  the  preceding  day,  a 
division  took  place.  The  numbers 
wore:  Contents,  121 — Non  Contents 
106 — Majority  15. 

Lord  ERSKINE,  adverting  to  the 
diSiculties  into  which  the  House  would 
necessuriiy  be  plunecd  by  the  in- 
tended mode  of  proccedintj,  moved, 
"  That  the  counsel  for  the  bill  be  in- 
tructed  to  deliver  a  list  of  witnesses 
remaining  to  be  examined,  with  a  spe- 
cification of  the  times  and  places  to 
which  the  testimony  uf  such  remaining 
witnesses  was  to  be  applied,  and  that 
the  house  should  afterwards  adjourn 
till  su(!ii  time  as  should  be  judged 
nece!!*-.viy  for  the  Queen  to  prepare  her 
defence*. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  said  the 
House  had  already  sufficiently  mani- 
fested its  determination  on  this  subject. 

A  debate  followed,  and  a  division 
took  place. 

>     Contents,  61 — Non  Contents,  164 — 
Maiority,  103. 

Counsel  were  finally  called  in,  and 

ThcLORD-CHANCELLORstated, 
as  the  resolution  of  the  House,  "  that 
her  Majesty's  counsel  might  be  per- 
mitted to  cross-examine  the  witness  as 
far  as  they  should  think  fit  in  the  first 
instance,  witli  liberty  to  call  tliem  back 
for  further  cross  examination  when  such 
eotific  shoeld  seem  to  them  de^iiable.'* 


BARBARA  KRESS  was  Chen  Pf 
called,  and  her  cro!>s- examination  wan 
continued  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kersten,  the  QueenV  Intei  preter. 

She  now  lived  in  a  private  hove, 
with    her  brother.     She    came   that 
morning  in  a  coach,  over  a  bridge. 
Nobody  beside  her  brother  lived  in  the 
house  with  her,  except  the  people  of 
the  house.    Neither  her  hrotber  or  aay 
one  else  had  promised  her  any  thing, 
but  they  said  she  should  have  reim- 
bnrsemcnt  for  the  time  she  had  lost, 
when  she  got  home.    It  was  the  Duke 
of  Birksted  who   told   her  this.    He 
was  a  minister.     After  the  Princen 
went  away  from  the  inn  at  Carlsrohe, 
Baron  Von  Grimm  walked  about  the 
rooms.    He  was  there  before  the  Pria- 
cess  came.  He  ran  about ;  went  through 
the  apartment,  and  took  the  key  of 
the  room.    Two  gentlemen  were  with 
him.    Baron  Yen  (irimm,  as  far  as  she 
knew,  was  Ambassador  from  Wurtem- 
berg.     She  never  saw  the  Princess 
dine  at  the  inn.    She  had  seen  the 
Grand  Duke  come  to  visit  the  Prin- 
cess, a»d  another  gentleman  with  him. 
It  was  >»hcn  she  was  making  the  bed 
that  she  saw  what  she  bad  described. 
That  was  the  first  bed  she  made,  when 
"  they  left"  it,  except  the  bed  of  her 
master  and    mistress.     She   was    as- 
sisted by  two  servants  to  turn  the  mat- 
tre.<»s.    They  came  with  the  Princess. 
When  Baron  Birsted  talked  to  her  of 
coming  to  England,  he  said  she  would 
be  forced  to  go;    and  she   answered 
that  she  would  go,  and  God  might  settle 
the  business  as  he  pleased.     [Here  the 
witness  was    a  good    deal   affected.] 
She  could  swear  that  nothing  had  been 
promised  to  her.    She  knew  a  place 
called  the  "  Glass  House,"  near  the 
gates  of  Carbruhe.     She  had  walked 
there  with  her  husband  for  pleasure* 
She  had  been  there  also  with  her  bro- 
ther and  sisters ;  that  was  by  day,  and 
never  by  night.    After  she   saw  tlie 
Princess  and  Bcrgami  in  the  room  to- 
gether, she  went  to  the  Countess  of 
Oldi*s  room,  No.  5,  with  some  water. 
She  did  not  go  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing whether    the   Countess    of    Oldi 
was    there.      She    just    carried    the 
water  there,  and  saw  the  Princess  and 
the  Countess.     She  could  swear  that 
she  never  had  any  conversation  with 
any  body  respecting  her  going  to  th«r 
room  to  sec  whether  the  Countess  ot 
Okli  was  there.    She  did  not  know  a 
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Captain  or  Major  Jones  in  tliis  roun« 
try.  She  had  been  in  no  house,  except 
ibBit  in  Avhirh  she  lived,  since  her  ar- 
T.Tdl  in  this  conntry. 

Examined  by  tlic  PEERS.— After 
the  Princess  went  away,  she  told  Baron 
Grimm  wimt  she  had  observed.  A  iter 
the  had  seen  the  Princess  and  Berga- 
ni,  8he  frequently  vrent  to  the  room, 
and  attempted  to  go  in,  but  found  it 
locked. 

By  the  Earl  of  MANSFIELD.— 
When  she  observed  the  bed  of  Berga- 
Aii  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  stains 
of  which  she  spoke,  it  had  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  persons  having  slept 
m  it.  The  pillows,  or  jcushiohs,  lay 
Otoe  on  the  other,  as  far  as  she  could 
recollect* 
'  The  witness  then  vnthdrew. 


Princess's  hand  to  assist  her  into  the 
gondola. 


NINTH    WITNESS. 
[OuissEPPi  Ruxnii.J 

OUISSEPPI  BIANCHI  was  then 
put  to  the  bar.  He  deposed  as  fol- 
low* : — 

I  am  an  Italian  Swiss :  I  liv^  at  Ve- 
nice :  I  am  guard  or  door-keeper  to 
the  inn  of  Grand  Bretagne.  I  saw  the 
Princess  of  Wales  twice  at  Venice : 
the  first  time,  five  years  ago :  she  was 
at  the  Grand  Bretajrne  inn.  She  was 
there  three  days,  and  then  went  into 
an  adjoining  house.  She  had  three 
couriers:  a  Brunswick  courier,  Ber- 
garni,  and  Majochi.  I  went  to  carry 
something  to  the  4)ouse  in  which  the 
Prince«s  was,  every  day.  I  recollect 
a  jeweller  coming  to  the  house.  The 
Princess  bought  of  him  a  gold  chain, 
lliis  was  at  the  time  the  company  was 
goinc  to  get  up  from  dinner.  Bergami 
w  as  in  the  room :  he  was  always*  be 
bind  tiie  chair  of  the  Princess,  to 
diange  her  plate,  in  the  dress  of  a 
courier.    I  saw  tlie  Princess  and  Ber  - 

Sfttni  together  after  the  company  left 
le  room.  AAer  having  got  up,  the 
Princess  took  the  chain  from  her  own 
neck  and  put  it  round  the  neck  of  the 
courier.  The  courier  afterwards  took 
it  from  his  own  neck  and  put  it  round 
her's ;  and  then  he  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  accompanied  her  to  the  sa- 
loon. He  then  came  away  to  dinner. 
I  sawBergami  when  the  Princess  came 
again  to  Venice.  He  was  then  called 
fay  all  **  Baron  Bei'gami."  They  went 
iMit  together  frequently  arm  in  arm. 
They  went  on  the  canal  together. 
T-wlc^  ibejr  went  aloae,    I  took  the 


CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. 
— 1  was  in  the  room  when  i  saw  what 
was  done  with  the  gold  cham  I  have 
been  to  Milan  to  be  examined.  I  re- 
ceived nothing  but  my  expences  for 
the  journey.  To  come  here  I  have  re- 
ceived nothing  but  my  travelling  ex- 
pences. I  have  made  no  agreement 
nor  condition.  If  they  will  give  me 
something  I  shall  take  it.  I  saw  Co- 
lonel Brown,  Vilmarcati,  and  a  certain 
Andriozi,  at  Milan.  I  have  lived  in 
this  country  with  twenty  o;  twenty- 
five  more:  Majochi  is  one  of  them. 
The  jeweller  to  whom  I  allude,  lives  at 
Venice ;  his  name  is  Fana.  I  was  t^ld 
if  I  did  not  come  willingly  to  England 
I  should  go  by  force.  I  saw  the  En- 
glish consul  (Mr.  Hopner)  at  Venice, 
but  never  spoke  to  him  on  this  subject. 

Witness  withdrew  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 


WEDNESDAY^   August  30. 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  counsel  being  called  in  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  examination  of  witnesses. 


TENTH     WITNESS. 

[Paui.o  Raggazzoni.]' 

Examined  by  the  SOLICITOR. 
GENERAL.— I  am  a  nativt  of  Italy: 
1  am  a  mason :  1  was  employed  to  work 
at  the  Villa  d'Kste.  I  was  a  master 
mason :  I  had  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men  employed  under  me  at  times. 
When  I  went  to  work  at  the  Villa 
d*£&te  the  Princess  of  Wales  ^nid  Ber- 
gami  were  in  Greece.  I  aftirwards 
saw  them  at  the  Villa  d'E.vte.  I  have 
seen  them  on  the  lake  to;;eiher.  There 
was  a  canoe  there  in  which  I  have  seen 
them  alone  more  than  once  or  twice. 
I  have  seen  them  alone  in  the  «;ardcn. 
Once  1  saw  the  Princess  in  a  chair, 
with  wheels  to  it.  Beriiamt  was  push- 
ing her :  they  were  alone.  The  Baron 
afterwards  got  in,  and  the  Princess 
pu.«(hed  it.  I  remember  being  at  work 
in  a  grutto  in  the  garden.  1  was  mak- 
ing a  cornice  to  a  round  room.  There 
was  a  room  adjoining  to  that  room  in 
which  I  was  at  work.  WhUft  1  "^t^^ 
there  I  heard  ftotneVioA^  eiiV.«»  "Vi^"^. 
dowB  off  the  «caffoU,  ^ceA  \  %vw  ^^ 
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Princess  and  Bcrgami  come  in.  There 
were  two  fignrcn  in  the  adjoining  rooiit, 
our  of  Adain,  the  other  of  Eve.  Tliat 
of  Adam  had  the  leaf  of  a  fip: ;  Eve  had 
a  similar  leaf.  They  looked  at  the  fi- 
figures  and  laughed  to^etlu  r.  The 
leaves  were  fastened  on  by  in»n  wires 
which  went  round  the  figures,  and 
they,  I  mean  tlie  Princess  and  Ber- 
f^ami,  put  the  leaves  aside.  I  placed 
myself  behind  a  pillar  to  observe  what 
they  were  doin^;  and  when  I  saw 
them  coming  towards  me  I  mounted 
the  scaffold,  and  began  to  work  ajTRin 
at  the  cornice.  I  remember  a  fete 
given  at  the  Villa  d'Este  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day.  I  went  home  to  a 
place  called  I^a  Piaze  on  that  occasion 
at  one  o'clock  or  half-past,  nnd  went 
to  bed.  La  Piaze  in  Kitiiated  at  the 
cod  of  a  walk  in  ft  garden  which  Is 
next  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  know  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Dominica  Bruizzo. 
On  the  night  in  qnestlon  he  was  with 
me.  It  was  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 
half-past  one  when  we  passed  throngh 
the  ^rden.  As  I  went  along  I  saw 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  at  the  end 
of  the  vralk.  They  were  on  a  seat  to- 
gether: they  were  alone.  I  have  at- 
tended the  theatre  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
and  have  seen  the  Princess  and  Ber  • 
gami  act  together.  The  Princess 
played  the  character  of  a  sick  woman ; 
and  the  Baron  performed  the  part  of 
a  person  to  go  and  see  her;  to  feel  her 
hand  and  perform  the  part  of  a  doctor 
It  was  an  hour  and  a  lialf  after  sunset 
^hen  I  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
sitting  on  the  bench  at  the  end  of  tlie 
walk. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  LUSHING- 
TON. — I  was  examined  at  Milan  in 
IBldy  by  tlie  advocate  Vilniarcati.  The 
government  of  Milan  sent  for  me,  that 
I  should  appear  before  the  police. 
They  sent  a  courier  for  me  named 
Kostelli;  he  had  lived  witli  the  Prin- 
cess at  the  Villa  d'Este.  He  said  I 
inust  go  to  Milan,  because  government 
wanted  me;  that  was  all.  He  did  not 
tell  me  for  what  I  was  wanted.  I  went 
hecause  he  told  me  '^  You  must  go, 
because  you  have  been  living  wiih  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  you  must  tell 
what  yon  know."  I  had  not  before 
snokea  to  any  person  of  the  circum- 
•lance  I  have  now  mentioned.  When 
tkiumoed  at  Milan  wliat  I  stated  was 


taken  down  in  writing;  I  signed  it.  I 
took  the  cross  I  had  about  mc  and 
swore  to  the  tnith  of  what  I  stated.  I 
received  nothing  fur  going  to  Milan. 
I  was  then  told  1  should  be  sent  io 
England.  I  came  with  Rostelli,  the 
courier,  to  Holland,  and  from  Hollaod 
to  here  I  was  accompanied  by  an  En- 
glishman. 

ELEVENTH     WITNESS. 

(HlCRONYMO  MlARDT.) 

HIERONYMO    MIARDI   sworn 
and  examined. 

I  am  a  native  of  Italy.  I  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess  about  two 
months  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  was  di^ 
rector  of  the  gardens ;  tliat  was  in  the 
year  18 1 6,  or  the  beginning  of  1817. 
I  know  Bergami.  I  knew  him  before 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  PrinceES. 
He  was  an  excise  officer's  officer  to 
put  the  mark  upon  casks  of  wine.  He 
was  a  very  poor  man.  I  have  seen  the 
Princess  and  Bercami  walk  together 
very  frequently.  They  always  went 
arm  in  arm.  I1iey  behaved  towards 
each  other  as  if  they  were  married.  I 
have  seen  tliem  together  alqiic  in  a 
canoe,  and  in  a  carriage  called  Pado 
Vanello.  Bergami  was  sitting  on  the 
back  part,  and  the  Princess  on  his  lap. 
I  have  seen  them  together  in  the  kitchen 
repeatedly.  They  were  eating  at  a 
table  where  the  cook  was  eating :  some* 
times  from  one  plate,  sometimes  from 
two.  I  saw  them  n^ar  the  little  gar- 
den-gate  once — thev  were  kissing.  I 
was  behind,  and  did  not  see  whether 
they  kissed  with  thoir  mouths. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  TINDAJ*.'.— 
I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Milan  in  the 
month  of  February,  1818,  on  this  snb- 
jcct.  I  was  living  at  that  time  at 
Monca  ;  that  was  ten  miles  from  Milan.. 
The  person  who  came,  and  whom  I  did 
not  know,  told  me  the  advocate  Vll- 
marcati  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I 
went  to  Vilmarcati's  house,  and  saw 
three  or  four  people  whom  I  did  not 
know.  They  were  English  :  one  of 
them  I  heard  was  Colonel  Brown. 
What  I  said  was  taken  in  Writing.  I- 
signed  it.  They  made  me  swear  ta 
come  here.  I  left- Italy  for  the  pnr* 
pose  of  coming  here  on  the  29th  of 
June.  There  wer^  twelve  of  ns.  I 
do  not  know  yiho  t]h«  others  were  i  I 
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iao«r  them  by  <a^ht.    Majochi  did  not 
p«»rae  with  ns,  Jjis  wife  did.    A  persoD 
nmvd  Rustclli  firstt  told  me  to  come  to 
Ennfliind.     He  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Princess.     I  do  not  .know  that 
lie  iuid  been  dismissed  from  the  service 
for  stealing  corn.    I  made  no  agree- 
ment for  comini?  here :   I  had  no  pro- 
mise of  recom pence   whatever.    Ma- 
iocbi  said  nothing  to  me  abunt  bis  ex- 
4ffliaation. 


PAULO  RAGGAZZONI  was  then 
recalled,  and,  in  answer  to  questions 
put  to  him,  said,  that  he  had  t>cen  ex- 
amined since  he  came  to  England. 
He  did  not  know  the  day. 

Examined  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM.— 
The  person  who  qnestioned  Itiin  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  waA  asking 
iiim  qnestioDs  whether  they  were  true, 
and  the  witncsji  replied,  '*  Yes." 


TWELFTH    WITNESS. 
[Paoli  Ogioni.] 

PAOLI  OGIONI  sworn ;  and  ex- 
amined by  the  ATTORN  EY.(iENE- 
KAL. 

I  am  a  native  of  Lodi,  in  Italy.  I 
was  in- the  service  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  as  nnder  cook,  for  almost  a 
vear.  I  qnitted  her  service  in  1817. 
I  lived  with  her  at  the  Villa  d'Este  and 
the  Barona.  I  quitted  her  service  in 
1417.  I  knew  Bcrgami  lirst  at  Lodi. 
Tliis  was  in  1808  or  1809-  I  have  seen 
him  abont  Lodi,  and  then  in  prison. 
Upon  the  witness  being  asked,  ^*  Where 
in  orison  ?'* 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  objected  to  this 
qnestion,  as  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
present  case.  What  he  was,  or  where 
be  was,  in  1808,  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  now  at  issue. 
Snch  interrogations  could  only  occupy 
their  lordships'  time  uselessly. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  only 
wished  to  know  where  the  witness  had 
seen  Bergami,  and  had  no  desire  to 
put  qnestions  in  the  slightest  degree 
irrelevant  to  the  case. 

EKamination  continued  : — ^Bcrgami 
was  in  the  Princess's  service  when  I 
went  to  her.  He  was  Baron.  He  had 
the  tnperintendance  of  the  household. 
I  have  seen  the  Princess  and  Bcrgami 
repeatedly  together:  going  out  and 
Into  the  kitchen,  and  elsewhere.  They 
were  arm  in  arm.  I  have  seen  the 
Princess  out  riding  j    the  Baron  and 


one  of  ^le  servants  were  with  ber« 
The  Princess  and  the  Baron  went  iat(| 
the  kitchen  to.  eat,  and  sometimes  ta 
de  something  else.  They  had  some- 
thing to  eat.  When  the  Princess  waj| 
at  Barona,  site  gave  some  l>a!ls;  thej^ 
were  attended  by  the  coumry  peopla 
in  the  neiuhliourhood,  and  pi'r;-ons  of 
low  condition.  The  Princess  did  not " 
dance  with  any  of  these  persons.  Sh^ 
danced  by  herself,  and  sometimes  with 
Bergami.  I  know  the  wife  of  the  inn* 
keeper  at  the  St.  Christopher.  She 
came  twice  to  the  balls,  as  did  th^ 
daughters  of  the  farmer  who  reiitedi 
the  laud  of  the  Barona.  The  dances 
were  in  the  ^''  saUe-a-mangerJ'  Other 
rooms  were  used  next  to  the  Princess'* 
ciiamber.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
Princess  and  Bcrgami  walking  abou$ 
alone.  I  know  a  person  of  the  namci 
of  Mahomet.  I  have  seen  him  per- 
forming a  dance.  <The  witness  upon 
being  called  on  to  describe  the  dance, 
threw  himself  into  various  attitudes, 
snapping  his  6ngers,  and  moving  u^ 
and  down.)  Those  were  not  the  only 
iMOtlous  he  made.  I  have  seen  hint 
make  many  gesticulations.  I  have  seen 
the  Princrss  present  more  than  once  at 
the>ie  dances  at  the  Villa  d'Este  and 
the  Barona.  Sometimes  in  the  kitchen, 
sometimes  in  the  court  yard.  Maho- 
met made  a  roll  in  his  breeches,  and 
did  with  it  so  (making  a  motion).  The 
witness  was  then  asked  as  to  what  this, 
roll  was  meant  to  represent,  his  an- 
swer was  such  as  cannot  with  propriety 
be  described.  The  Princess  laughed, 
and  seemed  to  be  very  much  gratified. 
Females  were  not  present  at  these 
dances. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  WILDE. — 
I  left  the  Princess's  service  in  1817.    I 
was  not  discharged  for  drunkenness. 
When  she  went  to  Rome,  1  was  left 
with  si.lL  others.    My  discharge  was 
when  she  set  out,  till  I  received  a  new 
order.    The  order  never  came.    I  did 
not  receive  any  pay  from  the  Princess 
after  that  time.     I  next  went  into  the 
service  of  a  priest ;  his  name  wa-*  Cotta 
Bourbouni.    I  was  out  of  service  six 
months  before  I  went  to  him.     I  sup- 
ported myself  on  my  house.     I  was  a 
married  man :    I  had  one  child.     My 
wife  and  child  did  not  come  to  England 
with  me ;   they  are  at  Lodi.    I  lived 
with  the  prkU  'd>\)OUt  ^.  ^^vt « "^  l^^v* 
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man  and  cook.  My  next  service  was 
with  the  Vice  Prefect  of  Monca.  I 
was  Applied  to  on  this  business  by  the 
poHce  of  Milan.  I  had  never  men- 
tioned any  of  the  cirenmstances  1  have 
mentioned  here  before.  I  said  nothing 
till  I  was  sent  for.  I  was  examined  at 
Milan.  Aly  examidation  was  taken  in 
writing.  I  have  not  seen  it  since.  I 
have  been  examined  also  in  England: 
tbe  person  who  examined  me  had  a 
paper  which  he  read. 

Ke-examincd. — When  I  first  landed 
in  England  it  was  at  DcNer.  I  stopped 
one  day  and  a  night. 

[All  farther  examination  on  this  sub- 
ject was  stopi^ed  on  the  interposition 
of  Mr.  Penman.] 

Marquis  of  LANSDOWN.— I  wish 
the  witness  to  state,  if  he  is  able,  whe- 
tlier,  on  the  occasion?  on  which  he  has 
lifescribed  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet  to  have  exhibited  before  the 
Princess,  he  can  declare,  from  his  own 
knowlodue,  that  Mahomet  had  been 
sent  for  by  her  Koyal  Highness? — Her 
Koyal  Highness  never  sent  for  Ma- 
bomet. 

By  another  Peer. — What  did  Ma- 
homet represent  with  part  of  his  dress  f 
•  *  *  * 

Yon  have  described  this  Mahomet 
making  up  a  roll;  what  did  it  repre- 
sent?    It  seemed  as  if  it  were  ♦     *    • 

Did  her  Royal  Highness,  while  this 
dance  was  performing,  remain?  Was 
it  all  performed  in  her  presence? — She 
did  remain. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness 
remain? — 1  cannot  precisely  say. 

Does  the  witness  know  the  cause  of 
Bergami's  leaving  her  Royal  Highnesses 
service? — No. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  answer  of  the 
witness  to  the  question,  whcttier  her 
Royal  Highness  had  sent  for  Mahomet, 
shonld  be  read. 

The  short-hand  writer  read  the  qnes- 
tion  and  answer,  viz — "  On  the  occa- 
sion in  which  ^ou  saw  Mahomet  nse 
rrrtiiin  gesticulations  in  her  Royal 
Higlmess^s  presence,  can  you  state,  on 
your  own  knowledge,  that  he  was  sent 
for  by  her  Royal  Highness? — Her 
Royal  Highness  did  not  send  for  him — 
not  altogether." 

Karl   of  LIVERPOOL.— Docs  the 

witness  mean  to  say,  that  her  Royal 

Highness  did  not  send  for  Mahomet  at 

all  ?     I  never  saw  any  person  sent  to 

fetch  hinu    I  don't  know  tlial  any  per- 


son was  sent ;    bnt  I  know  she  came 
when  he  was  dancing. 

How  long  did  she  remain  present 
when  Mahohiet  was  making  those  ges- 
ticulations?— When  she  came  I  saw 
her ;  but  how  long  she  stayed  I  paid 
no  attention  to,  for  I  attended  to  my 
dnty. 

Viscount  FALMOUTH.— The  wit- 
ness says  tb;)t  the  Princess  save  balls: 
I  wish*  to  know  who  asked  the  com- 
pany; wliethtr  it  was  the  Princess, or 
whether  it  was  the  servants  were  allow- 
ed to  ask  their  friends? — I  don't  know 
who  invited  the  company.  They  came, 
I  don't  know  who  invited  them,  be- 
cause I  attended  to  my  own  business. 

Then  I  nnderstand  they  were  not 
servants' balls? — ^I'hey  were  not. 

Lord  DE  DUNSTANVILLE.- 
Did  you  consider  the  motioii»  of  Blaho- 
met  as  the  mere  customary  motions  of 
that  person  in  his  dance? — He  always 
made  those  gestures  as  a  cnstomary  act 
to  his  dance. 

Earl  of  DARNLEY.— During  those 
exhibitions  of  Mahomet  were  there 
many  persons  present?  Were  women 
present  as  well  as  men?— There  were 
no  women. 

Ihe  examination  of  this  witness 
closed  here. 
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THIRTEENTH  WITNESS. 
(Louisa  Dumont.) 

LOUISA  DUMONT  was  next  called 
in.  The  examination  of  this  womai 
had  h^-en  looked  for  with  considerable 
curiosity,  and  the  moment  she  ap- 
pealed ut  tlie  bar,  the  peers  in  all  parts 
htood  up  to  look  at  her.  She  did  not 
seem  ab<ihhed.  She  is  a  woman  of 
petite  fi^nvCt  v^ell  made  but  not  hand- 
some. She  was  dressed  with  great 
neatness,  and  rather  evpensively.  Her 
gown  was  of  black  sarsnet,  richly 
trimmed.  On  her  head  she  wore  a 
black  satin  hat,  and  round  her  neck  a 
rnff,  trimmed  with  lace.  Over  her 
shoulders  and  bosom  was  thrown  a 
small  white  silk  neck  kerchief.  The 
curiosity  of  the  noble  lords  having 
been  gratitied,  they  sat  down  amidst 
the  cries  of  **  order  !  order  !''  The 
Marquis  of  Spinetto  having  sworn  tbs 
witness,  he  was  proceeding  to  examiat 
her  in  the  Freni  h  language,  when 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  interposed,  and 
begged  to  ask  her  if  she  could  not 
speak  English.  She  answered^  ''very 
UlUc ."    ^lic  <iduiUicd  that  ahe  hud  hew 


Q£,.;„ .  (J«.m..„t 
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h  this  coTintry  six  months  ;  but  a  snb- 1 
Kqnent  question  bcini;  put  to  her  in 
Eogiish,  she  did  not  seem  to  nnder- 
itaud  it,   or  to   l>e  able  tu  give  an  an- 
iwer(rrio>i  vf  *'  Go  on,  go  on.'*)    Thr 
cxUmination  then  proceeded  in  Firnch. 
Witness  said,  I  am  a  native  of  the 
Paysde  Vaud.    I  liad  resided  at  Bo- 
Itgna  before  I  went  into  the  service  of 
the  Princess  of  W  ales.    I  am  a  Protes- 
tant   I  engaged  with  the  Princess  at 
Litisanne.     I  first  had  the  situation  of 
ferome-de'Chambre.     I  went  with  the 
PriDcesH  to  Miian.     In  the  suite  of  her 
Royal  Highnei*d  were  fofir  gentlemen  : 
8ir  Wm.    Gell,  Mr.   K.  Craven,  Dr. 
Holland,  and  Mr.  Hesse.    The  ladies 
^ith  her  were  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbos 
and  Lady  Lindsay.    AVhen  we  arrived 
at  Milan,  we  lodged  at  llie  Royal  Ho- 
tel.   I  remember  a  person  of  tiie  name 
<tf  Bergan^i  being  enga«;ed  in  that  place 
tt  courier  to  the  Princess.    This  was 
fimrteeo  or  fifteen  days  before  we  went 
fromthencc.    During  that  period  Her- 
gAni waited  at  table,and  wore  the  dress 
of  a  courier.    From  Milan  her  Royal 
Highness  passed  through  Home  to  Na- 
ples.   I  recollect  a  person  of  the  name 
jj  Wnu  Au.^tin  being  with  her  Royal 
Highness.     He  was   in  the    habit   of 
sleeping  in  the  room  of    her  Royal 
Highness.      On   the  nigiit  before  we 
entered  Naples,  the  Princess  slept  at  a 
country  house.     I  cannot  say  whether 
^n  that  night  Wm.  Austin  slept  in  her 
||oyal  Highness's  room.    Her  Royal 
Highness  told  me  on  that  evening,  that 
^ni,  Austin  was  too  big  to  sleep  in  her 
room,  and  that  he  must  have  a  chamber 
'o  hinnself.    Up  to  this  period,  Ber- 
g^nii  breakfasted  and  dined  with  the 
•Iher servants.     I  do  not  remember  the 
^m  in  which  Bergami  slept  on  the 
l^t  night  of  his  arrival  in  Naples. 
*he  second  night  he  slept  in  a  room  near 
^  that  of  the  Princess.    There  was  an 
'Dteroal  communication   between  the 
Wo  rooms.    There  was  a  small  cabinet 
^dh  passage,  through  which  an  ap- 
proach might  be  made  from  one  to  the 
*^her.    There  was  a  door  leading  out 
2'  the  passage  to  the  other  part  of  the 
•®^»e;  when  this  door  was  fastened, 
***d  the  outer  door  of  Bergami's  room, 
^  person  could  get  to  the  Princess's 
chaoiber.     The  evening  after  the  arri- 
^}  of  the  Princess  at  Naples,  her  Royal 
^igfaness  told  me  when  she  was  dress- 
IH^i  that  she  was  going  to  the  Opera. 
"^^  returned  early,  and  sent  for  me.    I 
^^t  to  her  4;taiiib«r.    The  Princess 


crossed  the  passage  to  which  I  hare  al- 
ready alluded,  and  entered  the  cabinet. 
Ido  not  kno  w  whercBergami  was  at  that 
time.  Neither  do  I  know  what  her  Royal 
Highness  did  in  the  cabinet ;  as  sooa 
as  she  returned  into  the  bed-room,  she 
fold  nie  to  forbid  Wni.  Au'itin  to  sleep 
in  her  room,  as  she  wished  to  be  quiet. 
Wm.  Austin  slept  in  a  small  caoanet 
where  he  remained  all  the  time.  That 
cabinet  was  near  to  the  chamber  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  there  was  a  door 
of  commuuieation  between  them.  I 
saw  that  door  shut  on  the  night  In 
qnestion.  When  that  door  was  shut, 
there  was  no  communication  between 
the  cabinet  and  the  passage.  There 
were  two  beds  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
chamber  :  a  large  bed  and  a  travelliiif 
bed.  She  usually  slept  in  the  travel- 
ling bed.  It  was  made  up  for  her  that 
night.  1  saw  afterwards  that  there 
were  no  sheets  on  the  other  bed.  I 
remained  some  minutes  with  her  Royal 
Highness  before  I  left  the  room.  I 
saw  her  Royal  Highness  extremely  agl* 
tated.  I  do  not  know -where  Bergami 
slept  that  night.     I  believe 

Mr.    BROUGHAM.— We    do   not 
want  your  belief. 

I  do  not  recollect  precisely  the  hour 
at  which  I  saw  her  Royal  Hitihness  the 
next  morniug.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock,  nearly  her  usual  hour  of  rising. 
I  did  not  see  Bergami  the  whole  of  the 
morning.  The  first  time  I  >aw  him 
that  day  was  at  dinner.  I  took  notice 
of  the  travelling  bed  that  morning.  I 
observed  that  nobody  had  slept  in  it, 
but  that  the  larger  bed  had  been  slept 
in.  It  was  not  much  deranged,  Mr. 
Jeronymus  slept  near  her  Royal 
Highness.  That  was  in  a  room  before 
entering  the  room  of  the  Princess.  It 
was  in  a  room  off  the  corridor.  The 
two  doors  opened  into  the  same  pas* 
sage.  I  have  seen  Bergami  in  the 
Princess's  bed-room  often  at  Naples. 
I  a<«si$ted  her  Royal  Highness  ia 
making  her  toilette,  ou  those  occasions 
I  have  seen  Mr.  William  Austin  and 
Bergami  prescn  t.  Bergami  was  a  con- 
rier  at  that  time.  Win.  Austin  was  13 
years  of  age.  I  have  frequently  seea 
Bergami  in  the  Princess's  bed -room. 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  sometimes 
dressed  and  sometimes  not.  Bergami 
entered,  and  went  in  and  out.  I  have 
seen  Bergami  in  the  passage  which  I 
mentioned  at  night.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness was  then  in  her  bed-room  un- 
drebsed.    1  ¥iM  iktax  Vkti  T^o^^^^m^ 
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ticmS  bed-iroom,  T  "Raw  Bcrciami  come 
emt  of  his  Tooniy  and  come  ttirnn»h  thf 
itoattti]^,  he  weiit  to\7ards  the  l'riiicrf>b's 
ved-room.  He  wh9  nr>t  (Ire>sed  at  hII 
^a  Uni^h.)  He  had  nippers  on  his  feet ; 
-i  law  no  ivtorkiniTA ;  ii<-  had  iio^hin^  on 
<bnt  his  Rhirt.  The  I'riiicrs^  had  not 
i|fOt  into  bed.  When  I  khw  Ber^mi  iu 
Ais  way,  I  ran  away ;  T  esraprd  hy  r. 
fittle  door  near  me  out  of  tlie  apart- 
tMHt  of  the  Princess.  I  did  n»t  aA<'r- 
ivard«  observe  the  state  of  the  flmallrr 
travelling  bed.  More  than  one  h])- 
fpeared  to  have  slept  in  the  lariio  l>etl. 
I 'have  always  iiren  ii  (^mtme  choae) 
4fae  same  thin|r  at  Naples.  It  wn*  part 
vf  my  bn^dnesA  nt  the  latter  eutl  of  onr 
arta^'  at  Nituics,  t«»  mHke  the  )*riiier.'>'^ 
4ied.  I  ninde  the  muhH  traviUin*;  hnl.. 
■I  t!annot  remember  whetlier  T  jr.iKiv'  it 
^p  every  day.  I  n  moTiibcr  a  mask'.'tl 
imll  beinc:  piven  to  her  iSoyuI  Hii;hnpss 
fcy  Miirat  in  a  hmise  near  llie  5".i. 
QElcr  Koynl  l-fiuhiiess  dressed  h«'.rj'<it' in 
«i  room  of  Ihf  liou'^e  v/iiere  the  ball  was. 
-Her  Ktwnl  iliphtiess  wnit  in  the  rha- 
vacter  of  a  e'^untry  girl  in  tho  ncitii- 
bourhuod  of  Nai>l('s.  Tt  v,i\^  !»  y  br.si- 
HCRS  to  assist,  her  lioyal  Hifrlmcsy  in 
pnttin^j;  on  llie  dress  of  tijat  cltarnctei. 
1  went  to  tlic  lunisp,  an  I  l><r«jii'i»i  wont 
Ulso  at  tlio  s:iiiu:  tim;-,  licr  Kovk! 
HigliP'  r.s  romaiued  in  tliat  rhnracti-r 
abo'.it  an  hotir.  >ii.T  Rcyiil  Hialiness 
retiirni'd  for  the  purpose  of  (dmiisini.- 
her  chu factor.  'J'lic  dress  she  took  thv 
■Henond  tinn^  was  that  of  the  deniiis  oi 
■Wiitory.  Sflie  was  obliuod  to  cliaii«ro 
her  dicss  iiitirely  for  that  porposo.  I 
did  not  I'.ssisl  her  in  cijiuiffin!;  hri 
dress.  Bergami  went  into  tlie  room 
ivith  hHr  Koyal  liijrinie  s  ;  into  tiio 
room  where  the  to  iolte  was.  I  str.od 
hi  the  anti-room,  l^aw  rorjrami enter 
the  r(»<.i»  He  remHiiw-d  about  three 
i)liarters  of  an  hour.  Berpami  ear.ie 
out  of  the  room  fii5t,  and  iier  Uoyal 
-Kisjlmess  came  otit  after  in  a  very  lit- 
tle time  in  two  or  three  niiniites.  Hvm* 
Royal  liij^hncss  went  down  stairs  to 
•go  to  the  bail  in  this  c'laracter.  She 
t^as  absent  about  three  qu.irters  of  an 
<bonr,  when  slie  returned  auain  into  the 
'«nti-room.  In  the  dre^s  of  the  Genius 
of  History,  hor  Royal  'Tiiilmesjj's  aims 
^firere  bare,  her  bi easts  bare,  and  the 
^drapery  wa:^,  a«»  usual  in  that  chavacti  r, 
looped  up  berore.  1  did  nut  oi?'erve 
'whether  Iho  arms  were  entirely  naked. 
When  lier  Royal  Highness  came  bark 
the  6ec(nd  time,  she  went  a^ain  into 
$b6  drmntDii:t€f^m  Pf>  changi:  her  dress. 
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f  went  m  to  assist  her.  Her  Roya^ 
Hislmess  took  a  dress  something  like 
a  Tnrkish  peasant.  Borgami  was  ia 
the  anti-room, and  in  coming  oot  I  mw 
him  arrayed  like  a  Tark.  I  saw  her 
Royal  Hi^^hness  going  down  stairs  ia 
thin  dress,  and  Bcrganti  went  with  her. 
The  PrUiress  was  on  ller^aini's  ann. 
He  was  still  a  roiirier.  The  Princeii 
returned  immediately  from  the  bafl- 
rfioin.  1  do  not  remember  whether 
Be  ream  i  returned  with  or  before  her. 
There  was  a  prarden  belonuing  to  oar 
house  in  wliirh  there  waaa  terrace.  I 
onre  saw  I^rrsami  walking  with  Ibe 
rrinecss  en  tliis  teiracc  :  they  were 
alone,  the  J'riticess  hfininp;  on  his  arm. 
'I'he  I'riHcess  w  as  in  the  habit  of  breal- 
fastiu*;  in  a  small  cabinet  near  Berga* 
urrs  room.  I  remen:ber  an  accideat 
happening  to  Borgami  at  Naples.  Oa 
tliat  occasion  there  was  a  sofa  in  thb 
cabinet.  ]  know  the  theatre  of  HBk 
Carlos.  I  went  there  with  her  Royil 
Hii;hnes8  and  Ber;«anii,  in  a  hackney 
caiTiage.  l*<'rgami  went  in  tlie  sane 
carriage.  Her  Royal  Hij^imess  went 
rhrougii  the  terrace  in  the  garden  to  a 
small  door  which  led  ont  of  the  gar- 
den. It  was  a  very  gloomy  night;  it 
rained.  "When  we  wont  to  the  theatre 
we  went  lii^^h  to  the  top,  to  the  salooa 
where  they  walked.  Her  Royal  Higb- 
nois  was  drejsed  in  a  red  cloak.  Bcr- 
jrami  was  in  a  red  domino ;  a  large 
hat  was  on  his  head.  After  we  f!Ot 
into  the  saloon  we  descended  intotiie 
pit.  AVhen  we  j»ot  there  many  ng^f 
iuasks  surrounded  us,  and  began  to 
!nake  a  groat  noise  and  hiss.  We 
had  great  ditilcr.hy  to  witlidraw,  and 
get  into  a  ^'mall  room.  Her  Royal 
Highiiess's  dress  was  very  ngly,  moB- 
btrou£. 

Lord  HAMl'PEN  repeated— ^' Very 
uglv — monstrous-v  ugly  dress." 

Mr.  BROUGIl'AM.— I  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  lordships,  with 
groat  humility,  to  what  appears  to  me 
exceedingly  irregular.  One  of  the 
judges  in  this  case  enlarges  tlie  ex- 
pression given  in  evidence,  by  a  con- 
struction V.  hich  the  words  do  not  liear. 
Tlie  witness  says,  **  very  ngly — moD- 
.ruju.s/'  andanoNlc  lord  thinks  hioN 
solf  ca!Ie;i  on — (Loud  cries  of  "Order, 
order.") 

Lord  HAMPDEN  ro««e,  and  sM 
something  which  we  coiJd  not  hear. 
("  Order,  order.") 

The  LORD-CHANGELLOR  «ald, 
that  if  any  noble   lerd  tkouglit  tkto 
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ftniwer  wis  not  correct,  he  had  a  right 
to  have  it  corrected. 
;  Irf>rd  HAMPDEN  made  tome  ob- 
lerVation  which  we  coald  not  hear. 
..  Tlie  answer  of  the  witness  was  re- 
peated in  the  terms  originally  given. 
.  After  this  we  were  three  or  four 
aoBths  at  Naples.     Bcrgami  served 
4aring  that  period.    The  Princess  and 
Qcrgami  were  very  faitiiliar  together. 
The  familiarity  commenced  from  the 
■oment  we  arrived  at  Naples.    The 
servants  were  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  hfiT  Royal  Highness  s  room  with- 
Qttt  knocking,  anless  sent  for  by  her. 
Bergami  never  knocked.    None  of  her 
Koyal  Highness's  suite  lef^  her  while 
we  staid  at  Naples.    Some  remained 
when  we  went  away.    We  went  from 
Naples  to  Rome.     Dr.  Holland  ac- 
companied the  Princess .    Lady  Eliza- 
licth  Forbes  remained  at  Naples.  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  was  with  her  Uoyal 
.  Highness  at  Rome.    From.  Rome  her 
iotmi  Highness  went  to  Civita  Vecchia 
anaCknoa.    Mr.  Hannam  joined  her 
fioyal    Highnesses    suite    at    Genoa. 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  left  at  Leg- 
horn.   The  beds  of  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  were  very  near  at  Genoa.    A 
single  room  separated  them.    In  this 
room  there  was  luggage  of  her  Royal 
Highness,    and    she    dressed    there. 
There  was  a  communication  between 
^|iak  room  and  the  room  of  Bergami. 
Her  Royal .  Highness  broakfasted  at 
Genoa  in  a  small  cabinet  at  the  end  of 
the  saloon.    Bergami  was  with  her. 
lie  was  a  conrier  then.    Louis  Ber- 
iami  and  Maiocchi  waited  at  break- 
nsty    Lonis.  Bergami   was  Bcrgami's 
brother.    I  remember  the  garden  at 
Genoa.       I   often  saw  the  Princess 
aad    Bergami  walkifh  alone  in    the 
shrubbery.    I  had. to  do  with  the  beds 
at  Genoa  until  my  sister  arrived.   The 
door  between  my  room  and  that  of  the 
Princess   was.  shut   at   night.     The 
J^rincess  turned  the  key  inside.    In  the 
morning  the  Princess  herself  called  me 
into  the  room.    I  observed  that  the 
bed  of  the  Princees  more  often  had  not 
been  slept  in — ^by  this  I  mean  generally, 
in  common. 

The  witness  was  now  asked  this 
question: — You  said  that  after  you 
were  in  your  bed-room  the  Princess 
looked  the  door 'on  the  other  side;  I 
^pant  to  know  whether  after  this  yon 
hoard  any  noiae  as  of  a  door  opening? 
Connael  were  here  ordered  to  wiu- 
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The  Duke  of  HAMILTON    said 
that  he  interposed  with  great  reluc- 
tance, because  he  thought  the  inter- 
preter not  quite  competent  to  the  task 
he  had  undertaken :  he  shoftld  be  want- 
ing to  himself  and  to  his  country,  in  a 
case  of  so  much  importance,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  ail  Europe  were  fixed,  if 
lie  did  not  take  the  objection,  and  shy 
that  the  mode  of  interpretation  as  it 
had  been  conducted  since  this  witness 
was  called  had  not  been  satisfactory 
to  him. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  that 
the  gentleman  officiating  as  interpre- 
ter (the  Marquis  de  Spinetto),  had 
shown  himself  an  excellent  Italian,  but 
he  did  not  seem  quite  so  perfect  in  the 
French  language^  He  wan  not  aware 
that  any  material  mistake  had  been 
made  by  him,  but  the  Interpreter  had 
certainly  appeared  embarrassed  some- 
times, and  it  might  be  better  if  a  gen- 
tleman could  be  procured  more  con- 
versant with  French. 

TheSOLICITOR-OENERALsaid, 
that  from  the  inquiries  they  had  made 
they  had  reason  to  think  the  Marquis 
dc  Spinetto  perfectly  competent  to 
discharge  the  duty  he  had  undertaken. 
He  and  the  interpreter  on  the  other 
side  had  only  differed  regarding  a  single 
expression. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  attempted  to 
speak,  but  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
"  order.** 

ITie  Earl  of  HARRO  WBY  admitted 
that  the  Interpreter  did  not  seem  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  idiom  of 
the  French  language,  although  he  was 
uot  aware  that  he  had  made  any  mis- 
take ;  of  his  general  intelligence  and 
competence,  as  far  as  his  own  language 
was  concerned,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  (hear).  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  a  person  should  be  provided 
well  versed  in  the  respective  idioms  Of 
the  two  languages,  French  and  En- 
glish. 

The  F^rl  of  ESSEX,  as  we  under- 
stood, instanced  a  misapprehension 
into  which  the  Interpreter  had  fallen. 

Earl  GREY  agreed  that  no  unfaith- 
ful translation  had  been  given  by  the 
Interpreter,  and  that  his  task  was  an 
arduous  one,  recollecting  the  liability 
of  confusing  three  languages,  two  of 
them  not  his  own.  He  had  hitherto 
perfbrmed  his  duty  in  his  native  tongue 
m  the  most  satisfactory  manner.-* 
(Cheers). 

The  Duke  of  HVMtUVQ^  tiia.^tX 
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to  cast  no  imputation  on  the  gratltnan 
yrho  had  so  well  performeahis  duty 
hitherto.    (<<  Go  on.") 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  endearonred  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  (''  No,  no — ieo  on.** 
<<  Order.")  TheSolicitor-Geneial  had 
been  beard,  and  in  mere  fairness  he 
aught  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  no  complaint  to  make 
against  any  part  of  the  interpretation 
hitherto  made,  an  far  as  they  were 
jndges  of  the  subject.  The  French  of 
the  Marquis  de  Spinetto  was  certainly 
■ot  so  good  as  his  Italian,  but  at  leaiit 
for  this  day  he  had  no  objection  to  its 
baing  continued,  and  to-morrow  ano- 
ther Interpreter  coald  be  procnrcd. 
(Hear). 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  had 
made  inquiry,  and  found  that  to-mor- 
row morning  another  Interpreter  wonld 
be  in  attendance ;  in  the  mean  time 
tlic  house  might  proceed  as  it  had  be- 
gun.   (**  Go  on,  go  on.*') 

The  Eail  of  LAUDERDALE  sug- 
gcsted  that  bo^h  paiiies  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  French  Interpreter. 

The  LOKD-CHANXELLOR  so 
informed  the  connsel. 

Mr,  BROUGHAM  added,  that  an 
Englishman,  who  thcTOUghly  under- 
stood French  would  make  the  best  In- 
terpreter. The  examination  of  the 
witness  was  then  continued. 

The  question  put  at  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  interposed  was 
read  to  the  witness,  who  said  t'  1  have 
sometimes  heard  a  noise  of  a  door 
opening  toward  the  side  of  the  Prin- 
cess, but  I  did  not  know  it*  it  were  the 
door  of  her  room." 

Was  there  any  other  door  that  yon 
recollect  in  tliat  direction,  excepting 
the  door  of  the  Princess  s  room,  or  of 
Kergami's? — There  was  a  third  door, 
leading  into  the  dressing-reom  of  her 
Eoyal  Highness. 

Was  that  the  room  you  described  as 
being  the  room  between  the  bed-room 
of  tlie  Princess  and  that  of  Bergami  r 
— The  room  was  between  the  two 
rooms ;  there  was  a  third  door,  which 
wa»  the  room  where  her  Royal  High- 
ness dressed  herself. 

After  you  heard  the  door  open,  did 
you  hear  any  noise  in  the  Princess  s 
room  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  or  was  all  quiet? — All  was  quiet. 
\f  as  it  your  business  at  that  period 
to  make  the  bed  of  the  Princess? — 
Vcs. 

Wili  you  describe  iivhat  yon  were  in 


the  habit  of  doing  to  the  bed  .'^1  hid 
the  cushions,  and  I  spread  the  clothes. 

Did  you  make  the  bed  entirely?— 
Very  rarely. 

Why  did  yon  not? — Became  there 
was  no  need  of  it ;  it  was  made. 

Was  it  in  that  state  in  the  momiDg 
always  when  yon  went  for  the  first 
time  into  her  Royal  Highness's  bed- 
room?^—Generally,  almost  eTery  morn- 
inn. 

On  further  examination  witness  pro- 
ceeded tbos ; — ^I'he  Princess  remained 
at  Genoa  nearly  two  months.  During 
that  time  Luigi  Bergami  entered  her 
service.  Faustina  came  to  her  Royal 
Highnesses  honse  from  Milan.  She  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  tlie  time  her 
Royal  Highness  was  at  Genoa.  I  know 
Bergami's  mother.  She  was  called 
Nonna  (grandmother).  She  continnea 
to  reside  at  the  Princess's  at  Genoa. 
There  was  a  little  child,  the  dangliter 
of  ISergami,  about  two  or  three  vean 
old.  While  at  Geiu>a,her  Rojal  ftigfa- 
ness  went  to  look  at  a  country  house, 
because  she  wished  to  live  there,  as  it 
was  distant  from  the  town  where  there 
were  many  English.  From  Genoa  Iipf 
Royal  Highness  went  to  Milan.  Lady 
Charlotte  joined  her  Royal  Highness 
at  Genoa.  On  the  road  I  saw  Ber- 
gami. The  Princess  often  gave  hiju 
something  to  eat,  and  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  any  thing.  He  was  en  horse- 
back, dressed  as  a  courier.  AtMiian 
wc  went  to  the  Borromeo.  Here  the 
bed-rooms  of  her  Royal  Highness  asd 
Bergami  were  ajs^ain  close  togetbor. 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  continned 
with  the  Princess  at  Milan  about  a 
month.  After  she  went  away  there 
was  no  English  lady  left  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  suite.  Another  lady  then 
came  »s  maid  of  honour,  the  Countess 
of  Oidi.  Ibe  Countess  was  sister  to 
Bergami.  I  knew  this  two  months 
after. her  arrival.  The  Countess  cotiid 
not  speak  French.  Her  Royal  Higb- 
ness  spoke  very  little  Italian. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  on 
the  language  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
so  as  to  be  able  to  knew  whether  hhe 
was  a  woman  of  distinction? — I  al- 
ways observed  that  she  spoke  very 
vulgar  Italian. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  her  writing' 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  objected.     The 

Jjuestion  could  not  be  put  if  any  in- 
erence  were  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
style  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 
Mr.    BROUGHA>L— This    is  Ihl 
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first  time. A  'woman  has  been  asked  to 
criticise  the  style  of  another  woman 
in  a  languaf^e  which  is  not  her  own. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Perhaps  the  ansv^'cr  may  be.  that  she 
could  not  write  Cc:o  on,  ^o  on.") 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  made 
a  remark  i^ieh  was  not  audible  by  us. 

The  LOWD-CHANCELLOR.— Ymi 
ma^  ask  whether  she  could  read,  and 
write  ("  go  on.") 

Bid  you  make  any  observation  on 
the  manners  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  l 
In  your  judgment  were  they  the  man- 
sen  of  a  lady  of  distinction  or  not  ? — 
(Cries  of  '^No,  no/'  interrupted  the 
reply  of  the  witness). 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— We  make  no 

objection  to  the  <]uc8tion :  we  beg  tliat 

the  opinion  of  this  Swiss  chambermaid 

on  the  manners  of  ladies  of  distinction 

'  may  be  put  down  and  registered. 

The  .  LORD  CHANCELLOR.- 
Then,  if  there  be  jao  objection,  why  do 
you  not  go  on? 

Did  you  observe  if  the  manners  of 
the  Countess  Oldi  were  those  of  a  gen- 
Uowoman,or  not? 

The  Interpreter  said,  that  he  could 
not  put  this  question,  as  there  was  no 
word  for  gentlewoman  in  the  French 
lauKuagc. 

[This  observation  occasioned  much 
laughter.]  • 

Did  you  make  any  observations  on 
tiie  manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi  P — 
No. 

I  remember  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  William  Burrell  being  with  her 
Royal  Highness  at  Milan.  He  did  not 
remain  very  long  ;  I  do  not  remember 
precisely.  A  month,  more  or  less. 
Dr.  Holland  quitted  at  Venice.  No 
other  English  gentlcmaup  except  Mr. 
Hannam,  remained  in  the  service  of 
ber  Koyal  Highness^  From  the  Place 
Borromeo  her  Koyal  Highness  went  to 
O>mo,  to  the  Villa  Villani.  There 
was  a  gallery  round  the  house  inside  at 
the  Borromeo.  I  have  seen  Berganii 
opening  his  window  to  call  his  servant. 
He  had  on  a  blue. silk  gown  which  the 
Princess  generally  pnt  on  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  had  seen  the  Princess  wear  it 
often  before.  After  Mr.  Burrell  went 
away,  there  was  more  freedom  in  the 
bouse.  They  played  in  the  saloon 
(her  Royal  Highness  and  the  servants) 
every  evening.  They  played  dififerent' 
frolics;  blind  man^s  buff.  Tiie  Prin- 
re«fi  played  sometimes.  This  was 
jU^f'T  Mr.  Buri'cirs  departure,     The 


Princess  ?.nd  Bergami  lived  very  free 
towards  each  other.     The  Princess 
went  to  the  Villa  d*Estc  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 
Adjourned  at  five  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  August  Slst. 

LOUISA  BUMONT  was  again 
called,  and  placed  at  the  bar.  Her 
examination-in-chicf  was  then  conti- 
nued by  the  Solicitor-General. — In  con- 
sequence of  the  objection  taken  yes- 
terday to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchese  Spinetto,  a  fresh  Interpreter 
was  sworn.  The  witness,  in  aniwet 
to  the  qiiesiious  put  to  her,  proceeded 
as  follows: — 

While  the  Princess  was  residing  at 
the  Villa  Villani,  she  made  a  tour  to  St. 
Gothard.  On  her  return  from  the  tour 
she  stopped  at  the  Borromean  Islands. 
She  slept  there.  She  dined,  I  think, 
Ht  the  Bareze.  ^I  was  with  the  Prin- 
cess before  at  the  Borromean  Islands. 
She  slept  there  on  the  first  occasion. 
I  remember  the  apartment  in  which 
she  slept.  That  was  on  a  journey 
which  tlie  Princess  made  from  Lau- 
sanne to  Milan.  The  most  elegant 
apartments  that  conid  be  found  in  the 
islands  were  prepared  for  her  Royal 
Highness.  They  were  at  the  Borro- 
mean Palace.  .  The  apartment  in  which 
the  Princess  slept  on  her  second  visit 
was  remote  from  that  in  which  she 
slept  when  she  went  there  first.  Ber- 
gami slept  near  the  apartment  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  This  apartment  was 
prepared  for  the  Princess  after  her 
arrival.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, a  large  room.  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  there  was  any  communication 
between  the  apartment  of  Bergami  and 
that  of  her  Royal  Highness.  I  recol- 
lect her  Royal  Highness  going  to  Bel- 
lizono.  She  diued  at  an  iim  there. 
Bergami  sat  at  table  with  her  Royal 
Highness.  He  was  dressed  like  a  cou- 
rier, with  his  courier's  clothes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  acted  as  a  cou- 
rier on  that  journey.  He  was  not 
riding  on  horseback  but  in  the  carri- 
age. It  w;»s  not  in  the  carriage  of  her 
Royal  liit;hness.  I  believe  she  did  not 
dine  mure  than  once  at  Bellizono. 
She  returned  to  the  Villa  Villani,  and 
then  to  the  Villa  d'Este.  As  far  a)}  I 
can  recollect  this  was  in  the  month  of 
September.  Upon  her  return  her  Koyal 
Highness  slept  at  Lugano. 

I  recollect  the  disposition  of  the 
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roomi  of  her  Roj'al  Highness  and  Ber- 
gami  when  they  first  arrived  at  the 
Villa  d*£ite.  Yon  first  went  into  a 
dark  anti-room — then  into  a  snail  cor- 
ridor or  passage ;  then  there  weret  wo 
rooms,  and  then  there  was  the  sleeping 
room.  These  two  rooms  curoniuni- 
cated  with  each  other.  The  second 
of  them  communicated  with  the  bed- 
room. The  sleeping-room  of  Bergami 
communicated  with  the  same  dark  anti- 
room  that  I  have  mcntiontd.  I  have 
never  seen  any  other  communication 
with  the  Princess's  bed-room.  There 
was  a  small  and  ver^  narrow  cabinet 
betwetn  the  room  of  her  Koyal  High- 


spoke  to  each  other.  The  doors  were 
open.  I  saw  this  acrreral  tines.  I 
have  seen  her  Royal  HlgbncH  and 
Bergami  together  on  the  Iwe  OB  tkeir 
first  visit  to  the  VilTa  d'Este.  They 
were  in  a  small  canoe — alone.  I  hate' 
seen  tliem  walking  together  ana 
in  arm.  1  remember  the  little  VictD-* 
rine  being  with  her  Royal  Highnesi. 
She  called  her  Mamma.  I  remembel| 
that  happening  before  they  got  to  tb^ 
Villa  d^Este.  Bergami  nsnally  dfaied 
at  our  table.  I  remember  he  dined 
once  with  her  Royal  HlgbneaSy  as  hr 
as  I  can  recollect.  That  was  before 
the  voyage  to  Greece.    I  remembei' 


neas  and  that  of  Bergami ;  nobody  once  her  Roval  Highness  coming  inttf 
slept  In  that  cabinet.  When  the  doors  the  room  while  we  were  at  dinner, 
that  opened  from  the  dark  room,  which 


I  first  mentioned,  to  Bergami's  room 
were  closed,  nubody  could  get  into  bis 
room  but  through  the  small  cabinet. 
The  Princess  sometimes  retired  to  bed 
at  the  Villa  d*£ste  at  ten,  and  some- 
times at  eleven  o'clock.    Sometimes 
when  1  was  in  the  Princess's  bed  room, 
Bergami  came  there  with  her.    They 
came  through  the  two  rooms  which  I 
have  described.    Bergami  did  not  re- 
luuin    long.     Sometimes    he    passed 
through  the  rooms  which  1  have  de- 
scribed, and  sometimes  through  the 
door  of  the  little  cabinet.    The  cabi- 
net served  as  a  passage.     I  undressed 
kcr  Royal  Highness  every  night.     Af> 
ter   1   iiad    uiidrcssi'd    her  I   retired 
through  the  two    first  rooms.      Her 
Koyal  HighiiCKs  often  accompanied  me 
hji  far  as  the  door,  ^hich  she  locked 
after  mc.    This  has  happened  when 
Bergami  was  in  his  own  room — never 
when  he  was  in  Iut  i^oyal  Highness's 
room.     I  attended  her  Ko>al  Highness 
in  the  morning.     I  entered  her  room 
by  the  same  communication  which  I 
have  described.   Sometimes  T  observed 
the  door  leading  from  her  Royal  High- 
ness's room  into  the  small  cabinet  half 
open.     I  never  saw  Bergami  then.    I 
have  seen  Bergami  in  the  morning  be- 
fore her  Royal  Highness  was  dressed, 
at  the  door  of  his  room  calling  for  his 
servant.    I  have  seen  her  Royal  High- 
ness at  the  same  time  at  the  door  of 
the  large  room  when  she  called  me. 
She  had  on  those  occasions  generally  a 
mantle  of  silk,  which  she  wore  in  the 
morning.    She  had   nothing  else  on. 
Bergami  had  on  a  blue  silk  mantle  that 
hud  belonged  to  the  Princess.    At  the 
time  I  am  now  describing  they  were 
about  20  paces  frpm  ef^hothei*.    lliey 


Bergami  and  his  mother  were  at  ihi 
table.    Her  Royal  Highness,  on  that 
occasion,  sat  down  by  Bergami.    Je- 
ronymons  at  that  moment  was  not  at 
our  table.    He  came  afterwards.  Hec 
Royal  Highness  said,  as  he  was  coming^  • 
'*  Here  comes  Jeronymons,  and  I  mast 
go;"  and  then  she  went  ont  immedi- 
ately.   I  accompanied  her  Royal  High- 
ness  on  the  voyage  to  Greece.    I  re^ 
member  her  arrival  at  Pidermo.    It 
was  on  board  the  Leviathan.    I  remem- 
ber being  on  the  deck  of  the  Leviathan 
early  one  morning,  and  afterwards  tee^ 
ing  her  Royal  Highness.    She  was  in 
her  cabin  on  the  poop.    She  was  in 
bed.    I  do  not  know  whether  Bergami 
had    been  in  her  bed-room  or    not. 
Her  Royal  Highness  went  to  court  at 
Palermo.      Bergami  went  with  her. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  went  In 
the  same  carriage.    I  remember  ovt 
arrival  at  Messina.    We  took  np  onr 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood.    The 
Countess  of  Oldi's  room  was  next  to 
that  of  the  Princess,  and  next  to  tht 
Countess  of  Oldi's  was  that  of  Bcr« 
gami's.    There  was  a  door  in  the  Comi- 
tess  of    Oldi's  room   commumcating 
with  that  of  Bergami*s.    My  room  wst 
beyond  that.    I  had  to  pass  tlirongh 
Bergami  s  room  and  that  of  the-Comi- 
tess  of  Oldi's  to  the  Princess^.    Some- 
times on  these  occasions  I  have  found 
Bergami  in  bed.    Sometimes  the  Prin* 
cess  palled  me  in  the  morning.    She 
came  from  the  room  next  to  Berganu*8t 
The    room  that    opened    into  mine* 
Sometimes  Bergami  opened  the  door^ 
and  sometiiL-es  the  Princess.    On  these ' 
occasions  she  wore  the  cloak  before 
described.     She  had  only  her  night 
clothes  on  underneath.    When  Brrt 
garni  and  the  Ji^fincess  pairted^  slie  oft^ 
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lUed  him  ''my  heart/*  (mon  etmr) 
ad  soDieliniefi  she  said,  "  adien,  my 
ear  friend !"  I  heard  them  embrace, 
at  I  did  not  sec  it ;  I  heard  them  kiss 
■ch  other  behind  me.  I  went  on 
MHrd  the  Clorinde  from  Messina  to 
^fimcnse.  Bergami,  on  board  the  Clo- 
ndtf  wore  a  bine  pneat  coat.  I  recol- 
ict  once  seeing  him  in  the  Princess's 
ihon  on  board  that  ship.  The  Prin- 
tm  was  in  bed.  It  was  day  time,  and 
be  bad  laid  down.  Bergami  was  in 
■other  bed  close  by.  I  saw  them  so 
NT  half  an  hour.  He  was  lying  in  the 
•d  near  the  Princess.  At  Syracuse, 
le  J^rinceas  resided  a  little  beside  tlie 
•rt.  The  Conntess  of  Oidi  slept  with 
le.in  that  house,  in  the  same  room 
pfaicli  commnnicated  with  the  dining 
Mun.  There  was  another  bed-room 
t  the  same  side  of  the  dinins^-room. 
Ilia  was  occupied  by  the  Princess's- 
eotlemen.  The  Princess's  bed-room 
raa  at  the  other  side  of  the  dining- 
Mmi«  There  was  a  communication 
nom  her  room  to  a  small  staircase, 
largami  slept  near  the  small  staircase. 
rfaere  was  a  door  from  the  Princess's 
led-room.  This  door  I  heard  her 
ereral  times  lock  after  she  entered 
er  room.  I  do  not  remember  any 
Gcident  which  happened  to  the  Prin- 
Cis'a  bad  at  Syracuse,  or  to  her  bed- 
tead.  From  Syracuse,  her  Royal  High- 
•u.  went  to  Catania.  Her  Royal 
linness  resided  in  the  town .  At  first 
lePrincess's  bed-room  communicated 
rjth  the  saloon :  my  room  adjoined  it, 
ad  next  to  mine  was  the  Countess  of 
lldi'i.  There  was  a  communication  be- 
ireenaiy  room  and  the  Princess's,  and 
le  Coantess  of  Oldi's.  Bergami  slept 
n  the  other  side  of  a  little  yard,  near 
le  entrance  of  the  house,    l^ere  was 

door  from  the  saloon  into  the  yard, 
lergami  slept  in  that  room  fbr  some 
ays.  He  was  ill  at  that  time,  and 
laptin  the  Conntess  of  Oldi's  room. 

alapt  in  the  room  between  the  Coon- 
Baa'i  and  the  Princess's.  The  Prin- 
tMt  I  recollect,  onoe  went  to  bed 
rhiks  I  was  at  supper.  I  did  not  see 
lergami  then.  When  I  went  to  bed, 
he  door  from  my  room  to  the  Prin- 
«aa%waa  close  shut;  Bergami's  door 
ras  shat  likewise;  in  the  morning,  I 
aw  the  Priacess  come  out  of  the  room 
)f  the  Conntess  of  Oldi  and  pass 
immgh  aiy  room  to  enter  her  own  bed 
room ;  this  waa  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
■omiiig;  ahe  had  la  her  hand  at  that 
^j^  tlpoMhimiT  plUew^n  which  she 


usually  slept;  she  was  loot  dressed; 
she  was  dressed  as  she  was  in  the 
nieht,  after  I  had  undressed  her;  I 
left  her  every  night  with  a  little  white 
night  gown  on ;  when  I  saw  her  in  the 
morning  with  the  pillow,  sne  had  such 
a  dress  on ;  sometimes  at  night  she 
had  a  small  silk  mantle,  or  cloak  of 
silk ;  she  had  that  silk  cloak  on  in  ad* 
dition  to  her  night  gown;  Bergmni 
slept  that  night  in  the  Conntess  of 
Oldi's  room  in  a  small  bed  which  had 
been  put  into  the  Princess's  room ;  lit- 
tle Victorine  slept  in  the  room  of  tiie 
Princess;  I  heard  her  cry  there;  while 
Bergami  slept  in  the  Countess's  room, 
the  Countess  slept  in  a  small  bed  which 
was  placed  for  her  in  the  Princess's 
room.  Bergami  had  been  sleeping  three 
or  four  nights  in  theConntess's  room  pre« 
vions  to  my  seeing  the  Princess  come 
from  thence  with  her  pillow.  I  heard 
some  person  open  my  door  in  the  night 
while  Bergami  was  sleeping  in  that 
room.  When  her  Royal  Highness  came 
out  of  the  room  with  the  pillow  she 
saw  me.  She  did  not  speak.  She 
looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  went  on  to 
her  room,  I  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  waiting  in  that  room  so  late  as  tea ; 
I  nsnaUy  went  to  breakfast  at  ten. 
On  the  night  when  I  heard  Victorine 
crying,  I  heard  her  calling  ^  Mammay" 
and  the  Conntess  of  Oldi  endeaToar* 
ing  to  soothe  her.  I  was  up  when  the 
Princess  came  through  my  room.  I. 
think  my  sister  was  also  in  the  room. 
She  was  likewise  up.  When  her  Royal 
Highness  saw  me  in  the  morning,  she 
usually  said,  **'  Good  morning."  On  this 
occasion  she  said  nothing  at  all  to  me. 
While  her  Royal  Highness  was  at  Ca- 
tania, she  had  her  picture  taken.  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  artist. 
It  was  at  Augusta,  not  at  Catania,  she 
was  painted.  She  was  painted  as  a 
Turkish  woman,  likewise  as  a  Penitent 
Magdalen.  There  was  a  portrait  of 
Bergami  taken  at  Naples.  He  was 
represented  in  his  common  dress. 
Bereami  shewed  it  to  me.  I  have  seen 
anoUier  portrait  of  Bergami,  which  he 
also  shewed  me;  it  was  in  the  dress  of 
a  Tnrk.  I  saw  a  portrait  of  her  Royal 
Highness  in  the.  possession  of  the 
Conntess  of  Oldi.  There  was  anothec 
picture  of  Bergami  painted  in  Sicilj. 
I  saw  one  of  them  once  in  a  little  box. 
belonging  to  her  Royal  iliehness.  It 
was  that  ia  the  Turkish  dross.  I  wa% 
present  when  the  Princess  arranged 
part  of  8ergpui|i!ii  dma  ibi  ^Vi^  i|^t« 
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trait.  Her  Royal  Highness  prepared 
the  turban  of  Bergami.  At  Catania 
Bergauii  ^as  made  knight  of  Malta. 
At  Augusta,  be  was  made  Baron  Ber- 
gami. We  continued  at  Angiista  a  bout 
a  month.  The  bed  rooms  of  Bergami 
and  the  Princess  here  Mere  separated 
by  a  small  passage,  a  little  room  which 
nobody  occupied.  While  at  Augusta 
I  attended  her  Royal  Highness  to  un- 
dress. After  I  had  retired  from  her 
room,  and  gone  into  my  own  room,  I 
have  heard  persons  whispering  in  the 
room  of  Bergami.  Beside  making  the 
turhan  for  Bergami  when  he  was  a  bout 
i^  be  paiiited,  her  Royal  Highness 
arranged  the  neck  of  his  shirt  with  her 
hand  thus  (witness  putting  her  hand  to 
lier  necky)  she  opened  it.  The  Prin- 
cess on  that  occasion  said,  she  liked 
him  or  it  better  so.  I  went  on  board 
the  polacca,  the  In:iu>tria,  at  Au- 
gusta. The  first  day  or  two  Ber- 
gami slept  in  a  cabin,  near  a  smaller 
cabin.  His  sleeping  place  was  after* 
^ards  changed.  IjC  slept  then  in  the 
dining-room.  Two  doors  led  into  the 
cabin.  After  Bergami  slept  in  that 
i^oom  one  was  dosed.  Bergami  elept 
in  the  diiiiiiir-room  as  far  as  I  recollect ; 
ber  Royal  Highness  slept  in  a  cabin 
near  to  where  Berganii's  bed  was  ;  the 
Countess  of  Old!  slept  in  a  bed  on 
the  ether  tilde.  Her  ruom  communi- 
cated with  the  dining-room  ;  there 
were  ouly  three  sleeping-rooms  there ; 
the  door  of  the  dining-room  was  closed 
at  night;  I  have  gone  into  the  dining 
room  when  Bergami  was  in  bed  ;  I  saw 
the  Princfss  in  bed  at  the  «ame  time  ; 
the  door  of  Ihe  Princess's  cabin  into 
thediniu:>-roomwas8omeliM'e8  shut  and 
sometimes  o|)cn ;  I  have  seen  the  door 
open  when  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
have  been  in  bed.  I  saw  them  twice 
speaking  together.  I  landed  with  the 
Prinress  at  Tunis.  She  first  lodged 
with  the  British  consul, and  afterwards 
in  a  ]>alaoe  belonging  to  the  Dey. 
Tile  bc(!-chambcrs  of  the  Princess  and 
B(  r  4'ami  by  a  room,  which  was  not  oc- 
cupied, and  a  small  passage;  the  Conn- 
tess  of  Oldi,  my  sister,  and  myself, 
slept  near  to  this  room ;  the  room  in 
which  we  slept  opened  into  the  room 
in  whic.Ii  nobody  slept.  One  morning 
at  Tunis  I  went  into  the  Princess's 
room,  and  saw  Bergami  there  before 
the  I'rincess  was  up.  Hei  Rojal High- 
ifti&s spoke  to  me, and  Irctired.  I  saw 
the  bed  of  the  Princess,  particularly 
mie  mojmlug  \i^hil^  yre  were  at  Tunis  ^ 


it  seemed  much  in  disorder ,  it  appear* 
ed  to  mc  that  two  persons  had  slept  in 
it,  I  cannot  say  exactly ;  hut  I  thought 
so  from  its  appearing  in  disorder.  I 
went  with  the  Princess  to  St.  Jean 
d*Acre  and  to  Jerusalem.  At  Jema- 
lem  her  Royal  Highness  resided  in  a 
house  belonging  to  a  convent.  Hie 
bed -rooms  of  her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Countess  of  Oldi,  and  Bergami,  opened 
into  the  same  gallery.  I  remember 
seeiug  Bergami  in  the  bed-room  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  at  Jernsalcm:  He 
entered  the  room  and  threw  himself  on 
the  bed,  in  a  ludicrous  jesting  manner. 
He  did  not  long  remain  on  the  bed.  I 
have  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergani 
talking  together  in  the  gallery  I  hare 
described.  Her  Royal  Highness  wu 
dressed  in  a  morning  cloak.  She  had 
under  that  the  same  dress  that  she  had 
when  she  went  to  lay  down.  I  have 
told  yon  that  Bergami  slepjt  in  the 
dining-room  on  board  the  Teasel,  and 
that  her  RoyaJ  Highness  ^lept  in  the 
cabin  till  we  arrived  at  Jana.  Her 
Royal  Highness  afterwards  slept  on  the 
deck .  There  was  a  tent  there.  In  the 
tent  there  were  two  beds.  Her  Royd 
Hii^hness  slept  in  one  of  those  beds. 
I  did  not  assist  in  undressing  Iter.  I 
do  not  know  who  did.  Bergami  slept 
in  the  other  bed.  lliat  continued 
durinjy  the  whole  voyage  from  Italy.  I 
recolioct  her  Royal  Highness  bathing 
onboard.  Bergami  attended  her.  Ber* 
gami  afterwards  came  up  npon  deck 
to  call  me  to  go  and  dress  her  Royil 
Highness.  At  the  time  Bergami  ao 
came  to  call  me  he  had  been  with  die 
Princess  nearly  tliVee  quarters  of  so 
hour.  I  &aw  Theodore  take  water  to 
prepare  the  bath:  he  stood  at  the  door 
with  a  pail  of  water  in  his  hand.  I 
have  seen  her  Royal  Hicfaness  and 
Bers^ami  together  under  the  tenti  ia 
the  day  time,  often.  Her  Royal  Hich- 
uess  often  worked  for  little  Victoiiie 
on  board.  I  do  not  recollect  that  ihf 
ever  worked  for  any  other  person. 

f  Here  the  witness  was  permitted  to 
withdraw.  She  was  handed  ont  of  tbe 
house  by  Mr.  Maule,  the  solicitor  to 
the  Treasury,  amidst  a  good  deal  of 
laughter.  On  her  return  her  euunios* 
tion  was  resumed.] 

When  I  went  down,,  in  conieK]Qeiice 
of  being  desired  to  dress  her  Roysl 
Highness,  I  found  her  standing  in  ber 
own  cabin.  She  had  on  a  rohe^ 
chafnhre,  I  assisted  in  dressing  ber. 
I  have  been  asked  bow  die  PriB^cu  c«r 
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ployed  herself,  and  stated  that  she  was 
working  for  the  little  Victorine.  Ber- 
fami  employed  himself  almost  the 
whole  day  lying  down  on  the  bed — on 
the  little  bod  that  was  placed  under 
the  tent  after  our  return  from  Jaffa. 
When  I  saw  him  first  in  the  morning 
he  had  a  kind  of  Greek  gown  oo,  with 
wide  sleeves.  I  have  seen  him  play 
tHcks  to  amuse  her  Royal  Highness. 
Once  I  saw  him  take  thecushions,  and 
pot  them  under  his  gown  and  walk 
aboBt  the  deck.  He  put  them  in  front. 
Her  Royal  Hij>hness  laughed.  I  re- 
collect the  Countess  Oldi  made  some 
shirts  for  Bcrgami.  The  Princess 
said  she  would  make  these  shirts  her- 
self. Bergami  smiled.  When  we  went 
to  Jcmsalemy  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  wan  conferred  on  Bergami. 
A  new  order  of  St.  Caroline  was  in- 
ititntedy  of  which  he  was  made  Grand 
Master.  He  afterwards  wore  the 
order.  After  we  returned  to  the  Villa 
d'Eite,  there  was  an  alteration  made 
ui  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness. The  communication  with  Ber- 
([ami's  room  was  made  more  easy  by 
mrana  of  a  new  door.  After  our  re- 
turn to  Villa  d'Este  too,  a  uew  table 
was  formed.     The  mother    of   Ber- 

CDfii,  his  sister,  Faustina,  his  brother 
wis,  and  one  of  his  cousins,  dined 
at  that  table.    I  do  not  recollect  the 
name  of  the  cousins.      He   was   ac- 
count;int    of  the  household.     Lewis 
Bergami  was  made  Prefect  of  the  pa- 
lace.     Bergami's  niotbcr,    who    had 
been  called  "  Nonna/*  was  now  called 
"  Donna  Li  via."    I  remember  the  the- 
atre at  the  Villa  d'Este.    I  have  seen 
Lewis  Bergami  act  there.    He  danced, 
dressed  like  Harlequin^  and  her  Royal 
Higluiess  danced  as  Colombinc.  (Loud 
laughter.)    I  observed  the  car-rings 
which  .Bergami  wore  when   he  first 
came  to  the  Princess.    These  ear-rings 
I  afterwards  saw  worn  by  the  Princess. 
I  obserTed  the  ear-rings  worn  by  Vic- 
torine.    They  were  changed  at  the 
Villa  d'Este.    I  saw  them  afterwards 
in  the  ears  of  her  Royal  Highness  at 
tho  same  time  with  tiiose  of  Bergami. 
I  have  observed  presents  given  by  her 
Koyal  Highness  to  Bergami.    .Some- 
times goid.    I  cannot  well   describe 
them.    I  observed  tlie  cap  worn  by 
Bcrgami  when  he  was  courier.    I  af- 
ter wards  saw  the  same  form  of  cap 
wera  by  her  Royal  Highness ;   it  was 
of  red  silk,  aad  was  made  at  Naples. 
I  ruuember  m  bbu>k  silk  eravat  ofBer- 


gami's';  he  generally  wore  it  in  the 
morning ;  I  have  seen  that  cravat  re- 
peatedly in  her  Royal  Highness's  bed- 
room; I  have  also  seen  Bergami*» 
white  slippers  in  the  same  room.  I 
remember  the  residence  of  Count  Pino ; 
we  visited  there  before  we  went  to 
Greece ;  I  slept  near  the  Princess ; 
when  I  lay  down,  I  saw  Bergami  past 
through  my  room;  he  went  towards 
the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness;  I  did 
not  sec  him  come  out ;  I  fell  asleep ; 
thi.<was  three  weeks  before  the  voyage 
to  Greece.  I  know  La  Barona ;  it  be- 
longs to  Bergami ;  it-  consists  of  a 
house  and  estate,  the  house  is  called 
Villa  Bergami;  there  was  also  a  far- 
mer's house  on  the  estate.  The  wit- 
ness then  described  the  proximity  of 
Bergami's  bed-room  to  that  of  the 
Princess  while  at  the  Barona.  We 
were  two  months  at  the  Barona ;  dur- 
ing that  time  the  Princess  went  to 
Germany.  The  Princess  in  addressing 
Bergami,  sometimes  said,  '*  Tii/'  thou ; 
and  Bergami  simply  said,  ^'  Princess,*" 
to  her.  The  servants  addressed  the 
Princess  as,  yonr  Royal  Highness.  I 
remember  some  balls  being  given  at 
the  Barona.  Thev  were  attended  by 
people  of  low  conaition  ;  I  have  heard 
Bergami  and  her  Koyal  Highness  talk 
of  those  balls ;  I  have  myself  made  ob- 
servations on  the  conduct  of  perso;)s 
at  those  balls,  but  nothivg  particular 
in  the  pre^enee  of  her  Royal  Higlmess. 
I  remember  Bergami  once  saying  some- 
thing on  the  subject  to  her  Royal 
Highness ;  he  related  a  story  of  what 
happened  in  the  house ;  it  related  to 
some  persons  who  had  been  to  Uie  baK ; 
the  story  was  too  indecent;  I  dare  n'>r 
repeat  it ;  it  was  told  by  Bergami  C<« 
the  Princess  in  my  presence. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Witliont  particularly  mentioning  the 
story,  can  you  tell  us  generally  wha; 
it  was? — I  have  told  you  that  I  cannoi 
repeat  it. 

Lord  ERSKINE  made  some  obser- 
vation which  we  could  not  hear. 

ITie  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Where  is  the  Attorney-General? 

The  LORD-CHANCELIX)R.— If 
the  witness  cannot  state  more,  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  her  evidence 
must  be  strack  out. 

Several  PEERS.— "Strikeit  ouf— 
(A  few  cries  of  "No.") 

The  SOLIClTOR.GENER.\L.~It 
must  be  struck  out,  or  all  must  be 
stated  i  Ihece  V&  no  do^kV^V  qI  \2b»x«  <rwt 
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Attorney-Crflnenl  now  came  lato  hU 
place.)  Tell  us  what  the  stoiy  was? 
—•It  waa  a  fiilaome  ttoiy^  relating  to  a 
gentleman  and  ene  of  tlie  yoong  wo- 
men. 

What  did  Bergami  tell  of  what 
passed  between  this  person  and  the 
young  woman  ? — He  said  all  that  had 
passed  npon  the  bed. 

The  LORD-CHANGELLOB  re- 
marked,  in  an  audible  tone,  that  some- 
thing more  must  be  given  in  evidence, 
•r  they  could  not  receive  this. 
>  I^rd  EBSKINE  made  a  few  obser- 
Tations  on  the  very  objectionable  cha* 
sacter  of  this  evidence,  (^hear,  hear !) 
and  said,  that  whatever  might  be  done 
here,  such  statements  with  which  the 
Princess  was  not  connected  would  at 
once  be  rejected  in  all  other  courts. 
(We  regret  that  we  could  uot  hear  dU- 
tincUy  the  purport  of  his  lordship's  ob- 
jections to  the  evidence.) 

The  SOLICITOR-GEljfERAL  re- 
snmed.  What  Bergami  said  was. y hat 
passed  on  the  bed  between  the  p'erson 
meutioncd  and  the  young  woman? — 
Bergami  related  all  that  passed. 

The  House  generally  seemed  much 
dissatisfied  with  this  evidence. 

TheSOLICITOR-OENERAL.— So 
£ir  as  I  ani  concerned,  1  have  no  ob- 
jection to  have  the  whole  struck  out 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR'— 
Consider  it  struck  out,  and  go  on. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.--I  have  no  cu- 
riosity to  hear  the  story ;  I  had  just  as 
lleve  get  it  out  as  not;  but  I  have  no 
wish  to  press  on  the  modesty  of  this 
witness. 

There  was  a  genoral  cry  of  "  Strike 
it  out ;"  some  voices  to  our  left  cried 
«  No." 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  sug- 
gested  the  propriety  of  receiving  this 
avidenee  in  writing.  (Cries  of  "  No, 
no,"  "  Strike  it  out.'')  It  was  struck 
out  accordingly. 

The  examination  then  went  on : — 
While  at  the  Borromeo  we  went  to 
Turin ;  we  remained  there  some  days ; 
we  went  to  Venice  twice ;  once  before 
the  voyage  to  Greece,  and  the  second 
lime  before  we  went  to  Germany ;  at 
first  we  went  to  the  Grand  Bretagne, 
and  than  moved  to  an  adjoining  house ; 
M  far  as  I  recollect,  on  this  occasion 
Br.  Holland  and  Mr.  Burrell  remained 
at  the  inn:  from  Venice  we  went 
through  the  Tyrol  to  Germany;  Ber- 
giuai,  on  the  journey,  wimt  from  Sch»- 
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ruitf  tolnsprork  forpaiiporti  ;litivc&l 
in  the  momuig ;  we  waat  to  bed  that 
night  at  ten  q'clock ;  I  ale^  U  the 
room  of  the  Prinecu;  Bergmifvtufa- 
ed  from  Inspmck  that  Bight;  I  de  Bot 
recollect  precisely  how  I0119  after  1 
went  to  bed,  becauae  I  had  hOum 
asleep;  IlayinasaBuUbedentheioer; 
After  Bergami  arrived,  her^Ri^al 
Hiahness  told  me  I  might  take  up  mp 
bed,  and  go.  Bergami  came  in  at  the 
eame  time  the  orders  wece  giveii ;  I  left 
the  room  at  that  iuatant.  I  caniiot  et« 
actly  say  whether  Bergami  waa  In  the 
room,  but  I  believe  he  was.  I  remem- 
ber going  to  Carlsruhe.  The  Prin- 
cess's bed  and  that  of  Bergami  wem 
separated  by  It  dining-room.  I  du^ 
know  whether  it  waa  my  aitter  or  tome 
other  person  who  made  the  Priacesa^ 
bed.  1  saw  a  woman  beioBgiag  to  the 
house  make  Bergami's  bed.  whilatat 
Carlsruhe  we  went  to  the  Baden  bethi. 
Her  Royal  Highnesa  slept  there. .  I  do 
not  remember  thesitnatiOB  ef  the  lieds ; 
I  remember  going  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness*8  room  and  seeing  a  lofm  there. 
When  I  weut  in  I  saw  the  Priaeess* 
Bergami  was  there  also.  It  waa  aot 
very  late,  but  twilight.  The  Princass 
was  sitting,  and  Bergami  waa  dttiag 
beside  her.  His  arm  was  paaaed  ronaS 
her  waist,  and  her  head  was  resting  en 
his  arm.  From  Baden  we  went  to  Vi- 
enna. We  remained  there  three  or 
four  days.  Her  Royal  Highnesa  did  not 
go  to  court.  From  Vienna  we  wentio 
Trieste  in  a  small,  very  low  open  car- 
riage. Bergami  travelled  la  the  car- 
riage with  the  Princess.  They  arrifed 
at  Trieste  before  the  rest  of  toe  taite. 
FromTrieste  we  went  to  Milan  and  the 
Barona.  After  our  return,  Bergaad 
dined  with  her  Royal  Highnesa.  Loais 
Bergami  did  so  also  as  fiir  as  I  can  le- 
coUect.  We  went  from  the  Barona  to 
Rome.  W^hen  we.  got  to  Rome  we  re- 
sided at  the  Royal  Oak  Inn.  We  af^ 
terwards  went  to  a  house  in  the  Ron* 
comielli.  The  bed-rooms  of  the.  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami  communicated  with 
each  other.  I  saw  Bergami  once  ia 
his  bed-room :  he  was  confined'  by  la- 
disposition.  His  illness  lustetla  lew 
days.  During  that  time  I  htae  iera 
her  Royal  Highness  go  into  his  roeni 
more  than  once.  From  Ronconaaili 
we  went  to  the  Villa  Grande.  I 
travelled  in  the  same  carriage  wMh 
her  Royal  Highness.  Bergajni  was 
with  us  also.  He  was  seated  betweea 
us.    I  recollect  nothing  particalar  that 
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passed  wlUi  regard  to  his  hand.  At 
the  Villa  Grande  I  recollect  a  bast  ta- 
ken of  her  Koyal  Highness  and  also  of 
Bergami.  I  recollect  seeing  Bergami 
in  her  Royal  Highness's  room  when  she 
was  performing  her  toilette.  We  re- 
mained at  the  Villa  Grande  two  months. 
We  then  went  to  Sinegaglia,  to  the 
Villa  Caprini.  We  remained  there 
two  moutlis.  There  was  a  commnni- 
cation  between  Bergami'ff  room  and 
that  of  her  Royal  Highncsi.  There 
was  a  small  cabinet  between,  in  which 
there  was  a  sofa.  I  have  seen  Berga- 
mi on  that  sofa  wlien  the  Princess  was 
there ;  he  was  lying  down.  Her  Royal 
Hii^hnefts  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
sofa  I  have  seen  her  Royal  Highness 
in  pantaloons  at  Pe«aro.  Bergami  was 
prteent,  and  said,  *'  O,  how  pretty  yon 
are  ;  T  like  yon  better  so." 

At  thU  time  her  Royal  Highness's 
neck  was  nncoYered ;  she  was  at  her 
toilette.  I  remember  Bergami  going 
from  Villa  Caprini  to  Pebaro  :  when  he 
parted  from  the  Princess,  they  took 
each  other  by  the  hand,  and  the  Prin- 
cess said,  ^<  Adien,  mon  coeur!  Adieu, 
mou  cher  amie  !**  and  Bergami  said, 
''  Adieu,  au  revoir!"  I  have  seen  a 
money  chest  at  Pesaro,  and  the  key  in 
Bergami's  possession ;  when  her  Royal 
Highness  resided  at  Naples,  prayers 
were  said  in  her  house  every  Sunday ; 
this  was  not  the  case  at  Villa  d'Este,  or 
the  Barona;  nor  imtil  we  were  at  Ge- 
noa; and  never  after  we  quitted  Ge- 
noa ;  I  have  seen  her  Royal  Highness 
go  to  chnrch  at  Genoa ;  I  saw  her  once 
fall  on  her  knees  beside  Bergami ;  she 
once  told  me  she  ^  intended  to  have 
masses  said  for  the  soal^f  Bergami's  fa- 
ther (langhter.)  Her  Royal  Highness 
told  me  that  it  had  been  put  to  the  vote 
i^ether  she  slionid  bo  admitted  to  the 
caasino  at  Milan,  and  that  it  had  been 
negatiTed ;  the  witness  then  described 
that  after  the  morning  the  Princess 
went  to  the  opera  at  Naples,  she  dress- 
ed her  in  the  morning;  after  she  was 
dressed,  she  went  into  the  cabinet  next 
Bergami*8  room,  and  remained  there, 
the  door  being  shut,  nearly  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Tha  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
these  were  all  the  questions  he  had  to 
ask  die  wltncsi* 

-  The  EarlofLIVERPOOL  hoped  the 
eotiiiael  at  the  bar,  considoriug  the 
creait  lengt!^  of  the  examination,  would 
have  no  objection  to  postpone  the  cross- 
caamination    tUi  to   morrow.     This 
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should  be  absolutely  necessary,  from 
the  state  in  which  the  witness  must  be 
9s  well  as  the  interpreter,  and  evea 
their  lordships,  after  so  long  and  nnre- 
mitted  an  examination. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  was  about  to 
speak,  but  was  stopped  by  loud  cries 
of  "Order,  order." 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  that  the  Queen's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral would  not  object  to  such  a  course  ; . 
as  he  had  complained  on  a  former 
occasion  of  the  great  grievance  of  a. 
cross-examination  being  interrupted. 
If  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  friend 
were  not  adopted,  that  grievance  woulcl 
unavoidably  occur  again  in  this  in- 
stance; for  it  was  elear,  that  if  the 
cross-examination  were  begun,  it  could 
not  be  finished  lo-day. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  he  should 
certainly  prefer  the  adioumment  of 
the  cross-examination  till  to-morrow : 
because,  though  that  was  a  highly  in- 
convenient course,  he  thought  it  would 
be  still  more  dangerous  to  break  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  cross-examination. 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  twenty 
minutes  before  four  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,  September  1st. 
The  House  assembled  as  usual  at 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  names  were  called 
over.      Counsel  being  called  in,  the 
further  proceedings  were  resumed. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

LOUISA  DUMONT  cross-exami- 
ned by  Mr.  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

I  have  been  in  England  about  15 
months.  I  have  not  been  out  of  this 
country  during  that  time.  I  do  not 
understand  English  ;  I  understand  it  a 
little,  but  I  cannot  speak  it  with  ease. 
I  have  had  some  lessons  in  English.  I 
have  taken  lessons  in  It  four  or  five 
months.  I  have  spoken  English  some- 
times. I  can  understand  it  better  than 
I  speak  it,  because  I  cannot  speak  it 
to  make  myself  nnderstood  easy.  I 
did  not  understand  all  the  questions 
put  to  me  vesterday  in  English,  but  I 
understood  one  put  to  me  by  the  Soli- 
citor-General. I  understood  some  of 
those  questions  which  were  shorter 
than  the  longer  ones.  I  hafe  not  al- 
ways gone  by  the  same  name  in  Eng- 
land. I  took  the  name  of  the  plaee 
where  I  wus  born,  Colombie.  I  never 
took  the  title  of  tlic  Countess  Colombie. 


IX 


TftlAL  OF  TUB  QUEEN. 


I  wti  ooce  called  by  that  name  by  one 
pertmi  only.  At  that  time  I  wm  living 
m  Frith-itreet,  Soho-sqnare.  Hefore 
that  time  I  lived  in  Oxfcrd-Ktrcet ; 
there  I  lived  three  months,  but  I  can't 
reeaBect  precisely  how  lon^.  I  don't 
remember  any  person  calling  me  Coiin- 
Cesi  there,  bnt  I  will  not  swear  to  it. 
Mr.  Cross  placed  me  in  that  house, 
but  I  don't  recollect  by  what  title  he  an- 
Boanced  me.    I  will  not  swear  that  I 

Eaised  by  the  title  of  Countess  in  that 
onte:  I  don't  recollect  that  4.  did. 
I  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  Co- 
Ipmbie  since  I  arrived  in  England  in 
October.    I  cannot  swear  that  I  did  not  | 
pm  by  the  name  of  Countcirs  Coloni-  [ 
bio  in  Oxford-street ;  but  I  don't  re- 
collect.   I  never  was  called  by  the 
title  of  Countess,  except  that  ouco  in 
Frith-street.    I  accompanivd  the  I'riii- 
csss  to  Naples.     The  second  ni{;ht 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  at  Xu' 
pics  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  the 
Opera.    In  the  place  where  we  slept 
tbcre  were  two  beds,  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  one,  which  was  a  travelling  bed. 
In  the  morning  after  tlie  Princess  had 
been  at  the  Opera,  I  perceived  the 
larger  bed  had  the  a)>pcarance  of  two 
persons  having  slept  iu  it.     When  I 
was  asked  questions  yesterday  about 
the  appearauce  of  the  bed,  I  nnder- 
stood  iheni  to  apply  to  the  condition  of 
tlie  bed,  whether  it  was  not  deranged. 
I  did  not  understand  them  to  apply  to 
the  particular  appearances ;  but  I  can 
explain  them  now.    At  Naples  Jero- 
nymous  slept  in  a  room,  the  door  of 
which  looked  into  the  same  corridor,into 
vhich  the  room  door  where  the  Prin- 
cess slept  looked,    I  don't  know  where 
Sir  M'illiamOcirs  and  Mr.  K.  Craven's 
servants  slept.    I  saw  them  in  the  day 
time ;  but  where  they  slept  I  know  not. 
Each  of  those  gentlemen  had  one  man 
servant.    I  do  not  know  upon  my  oath 
where  tliose  servants  slept  on  any  one 
night  at  Naples.    I  won't  swear  it,  but 
I  don't  at  all  recollect  at  this  monicut. 
I  slept  myself  in  a  little  apartment 
above  her  Royal  Highness  every  night. 
I  will    swear    that.      Always    alone. 
Every  night,  and  the  whole   of  the 
night,  I  slept  in  my  room  alone.    I  was 
miderstood  aright  to  have  said,  that 
one  night  I  saw  Bergami  come  ont  of 
his  room  at  Naples  undressed.    I  don't 
recollect  exactly  how  soon  that  was 
nftev  we  arrived  at  Naples.    I  have  no 
memory  of  the  time  when  it  was.    I 
was  not  twice  with  the  Princess  at 


Naples.    Whea  I  saw  Bernmi  cemiDg 
ont  of  the  Princess's  room,!  wasatind- 
ing  on  one  side  at  the  door  which  cane 
from  the  Princess's  room.    Bergami'a 
door  was  nearly  at  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor.    There  was  not  a  staircase 
between  the  Princess's  room  door  and 
Rergami's ;  bnt  there  was  a  door  of  a 
little  cabinet,  which   door  led  to  a 
staircase,  wliich  led  to  my  apartment. 
On  tliat  occasion,  Bergumi  had  a  can- 
dle in  his  hand.    I  had  none,  bccsuse 
I  was  on  the  point  of  going,  having 
been  speaking  to    her  Royal   Higi>> 
ness,   and  was  then   waiting  for  her 
permission    to    withdraw  to  my  own 
room.    I  did  not  escape  through  the 
apartment  of    her   Royal    Highnesfj 
hut  through  the  passage  wliich  went 
lielween    the     Princess's    and    Ber- 
ganii's  apartment.    In  doing  so,  I  had 
not  occasion  to  go  towards  Bergami, 
hut  certainly  I  went  nearer  to  him 
in  making  my  escape.     I  can*t  say 
that  Bergami  was  coming  towards  me, 
becanse  I  went  away  precipitately.  He 
came  in  a  direction  towards  me.    The 
King  of  Naples  had  lent  a  palace  no 
the  Princess  on  that  night,    that  shd 
acted  the  part  of  the  Genius  of  His- 
tory.   The  King  and  Queen  of  Naples 
were  not  both  there.    I  saw  tlie  King 
in  the  room.    The  Queen  was  not  there, 
because  she  was  indisposed.     1  sawse- 
veral  ladies  of  the  Neapolitan  court  in 
the  room,  bnt  I  don't  know  whence 
they  came.    I  saw  there  were  several 
Neapolitan  ladies  and  gentlemen.    I 
don't  know  that  two  other  ladies  acted 
in  the  same  play  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, for  I  did  not  sec  the  piece  per- 
formed.   There  were  several  costumes, 
but  I  don't  recollect  further.    I  saw  no 
lady  dressed  up  as  Victory.    Those 
costumes  appeared  on  the  same  occa- 
sion that  the    Qneen  performed  the 
Genius  of  History.    I  don't  recollect 
one  of  them  in  the  character  of  Fame. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Princess  wts 
going  to  appear  before  the  Neapolitan 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
alhided.    I  did  not  go  down  into  the 
room,  and  cant  say  that  other  pcrscios 
were  dressed  in  the  Turkish  habit,  as 
well  as  the  Princess.    I  did  not  see, 
Jeronymous,  Sicard,    or  may  of  ti||e 
Princess's  suite,  until  towards  memiiig. 
when  I  went  into  the  ball  room.  1 
can't  say  that  before  the  ball  began,  I, 
saw  some  of  the  Princess's  suite  cEressed 
in  the  Turkish  costume.    In  the  jour- 
ney by  land  to  Jerusalem  the  Princcii 
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travelled  on  borseback,  or  on  an  ass^ 
as  tar  as  I  recollect.  I  travelled  in  a 
palanquin  with  the  Conntess  of  Oldi^ 
after  the  Princess.  We  were  some- 
times before,  and  sometimes  after  her. 
Daring  tliat  journey  I  did  not  wait  on 
the  Coantesa  of  Oldi,  but  I  continued 
with  her  in  the  same  palanquin.  My 
sister  attended  on  the  Princess  during 
that  jonmey ;  she  was  always  on  horse- 
back near  her.  When  we  stopped,  I 
Biyseif  was  sometimes  near  her  Royal 
Highness;  and  upon  that  journey  I 
waited  upon  her  Ro^^al  Highness;  so 
did  my  sister.  Dormg  that  journey 
the  Princess  travelled  by  night  and 
retted  during  the  day.  We  stopped 
at  Anm.  I  was  under  the  tent  with 
the  Princess  there,  {)ut  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  I  undressed  licr  or  not. 
I  don't  know  that  the  Princess  was 
nndresfted,  but  she  jpuUed  off  her  upper 
habiliments;  those  in  which  she  was 
travelling ;  a  robe  in  which  she  travel- 
led. I  don't  recollect  that  it  was  any 
thing  more  than  the  exterior  dress  that 
she  took  off,  and  in  which  she  travelled. 
Her  dress  was  in  no  other  way  altered 
than  taking  off  the  exterior  habiliment 
that  I  recollect.  When  that  dress  was 
taken  off  the  Princess  did  not  put  on  a 
piffht  dress  to  repose  on  the  sofa,  that 
I  Know  of.  When  I  saw  her  she  was 
in  her  white  petticoat,  and  I  don't 
know  what  she  put  on  afterwards. 
The  Princess  was  on  the  road  during 
that  journey  a  second  night,  when  I 
faw  her  in  the  evening,  and  then  she 
was  in  that  white  petticoat  that  I  have 
already  mentioned.  When  the  Prin- 
cess was  about  to  start  again,  she  had 
nothing  more  to  put  on  than  the  exte- 
rior habiliment  I  have  described.  We 
went  on  from  Tunis  in  the  same  vessel 
we  had  come.  There  were  about  23 
people  altogether  on  board,  of  which  10 
or  12  were  in  the  suite  of  thePrincessv 
We  took  on  board  a  Jewish  Harper 
at  Tunis .  The  ex  tremi  ty  of  the  vessel 
was  occupied  by  the  Princess  and  the 
Caantess  of  Olui ;  each  had  a  cabin  to 
herself.  I  occupied  a  cabin  which 
opened  Into  a  passage  leading  to  the 
dining-room.  Jeronymous  slept  in 
another  cabin  Ui  the  same  direction  as 
mine.  I  don't  know  where  the  crew 
»lept  on  the  voyage,  nor  do  I  know 
where  the  harper  slept,  but  I  tliuik  it 
was  near  the  room  where  we  dined. 
That  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  ves- 
sel, t.  slept  ui  my  own  birth  every 
Bigbt  dnring  the  voyage,  except  when 


her  Royal  Highness  slept  on  the  deck* 
then  I  slept  in  her  Royal  Highness"* 
cabin,  and  the  other  nights  I  slept  in 
my  own  birth.  I  don't  know  that  the 
harper  slept  in  the  place  I  have  men* 
tinned  every  night.  I  have  beard  ao» 
I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
where  he  slept  any  one  night,  nor  any 
part  of  any  night.  When  at  Cbaraitss, 
Bcrgami  went  to  procure  a  passport^ 
as  I  was  told.  It  was  in  the  ipving 
season,  as  far  as  I  recollect.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  thegronnd; 
It  was  a  small  inn  where  we  were  stop* 
ping.  I  was  in  a  small  bed  in  the  room 
of  the  Princess.  I  had  not  taken  off 
my  clothes  entirely.  I  believe  I  took 
off  no  more  than  my  gown.  I  doni 
recollect  how  the  Princess  was  dressed. 
She  y^s  in  bed.  The  Princess  at 
that  time  wore  a  blue  riding-habit 
close  up  to  her  neck,  with  a  great 
deal  of  fur  about  it.  She  also  had 
a  cap  when  (ravelling.  During  tlm 
day  preceding  the  Princess  went  apo9 
the  bed  wtih  that  dress  on.  I  don't 
recollect  seeing  the  Princess  takp 
ing  tliat  dress  off  at  all  during  the 
time  she  was  at  that  inn ;  and  I  was  in 
the  same  room  with  her  upon  a  be<JL 
We  left  the  inn  early  in  the  mornUig. 
I  entered  the  service  of  the  Princess 
in  1814,  and  remained  in  it  nntil  1817; 
until  the  month  of  November  in  tM 
latter  year.  I  was  discharged  from 
the  Princess's  service,  and  did  not  quit 
it  of  my  own  accord.  I  was  discharged 
for  having  said  something  which  I  af« 
terwards  admitted  to  be  false ;  in  fact 
it  was  not  true.  Before  I  came  to 
England  I  did  not  enter  any  other 
service.  My  money  did  not  fail  mc 
before  I  came  to  England.  I  mean  to 
say  that  I  was  not  short  of  money  be? 
fore  I  came  to  England,  because  I  had 
money  in  Switzerland  which  I  rai^ht 
have  got,  had  I  wanted  it.  I  never 
said  to  any  one  that  I  was  short  of 
money,  that  I  recollect.  I  have  money 
in  Switzerland,  and  I  live  upon  the 
interest  of  it.  I  don't  recollect  ever 
representing  .^o  any  body  that  I  had 
saved  money  in  the  Princess's  service* 
I  won't  swear  that  I  did  not,  but  I 
don't  recollect.  I  was  applied  to  by 
some  person  after  I  left  the  Princess, 
but  not  very  soon.  It  was  more  than 
six  months.  I  think  I  had  been  ou|of 
her  service  about  a  year-;  very  near  it. 
I  was  applied  to,  to  know  what  I  had 
to  say  respecting  the  Princess.  I  mean 
to  repTet«Bt|  ^1  an  'a.v\f^ta^uLtiab.'<«iai 
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not  made  to  mc  miirli  cnrlicr  than  a 
year  after  I  left  tbe  PrihceKB.  No  ap- 
plication was  made  to  me  earlier  than 
a  year  afterwards.  I  swear  positively ; 
neither  b^  letter,  or  personal  applica- 
tion, or  m  any  other  manner.  As  I 
know  what  it  is  about,  may  I  be  al- 
lowed to  explain  the  answer  P  About 
■Ix  months  after  I  left  the  Princess  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  sister,  saying  that 
an  application  bad  been  made  to  me ; 
but  that  letter  was  a  donble  eniemdre 
between  her  and  me.  I  don't  recollect 
havlnff  said  tliat  the  Princess  whs  sur- 
rounded with  spies  during  the  time 
•he  was  in  Italy.  I  don't  recollect  that 
I  eTcr  represented  that  to  any  body. 
I  wonH  swear  that  in  fact  I  did  not, 
bnt  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did :  I  have 
rather  a  short  nicmorv.  I  cannot  re- 
collect what  I  said,  if  I  did  say  so.  I 
know  Baron  Ompteda.  I  have  seen 
bim,  and  spoke  once  with  him  at  the 
▼ilbi  Villani.  He  was  staying  with 
the  Princess.  I  had  seen  him  but  this 
ence  for  some  days  ;  he  had  been  on  a 
▼bit  for  some  days,  two  or  three.  I 
bave  seen  him  at  three  different  places 
on  a  visit  to  the  Princess.  One  visit 
was  for  three  or  four  days;  the  others 
were  not  of  the  same  duration ;  tliey 
were  shorter,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
On  one  of  those  occasions  a  complaint 
was  made  by  the  Princess  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Baron.  That  was  at  the 
Villa '^Uani,  I  think.  I  remember  the 
Princess  making  a  complaint  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Baron,  but  I 
don't  know  what  it  was  about.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  about  keys  and 
locks  'x  I  took  no  share  in  the  complaint 
myself.  I  don't  remember  writing  a 
letter  for  Mr.  Hannam;  I  recollect 
nothing  about  it;  I  don't  remember 
writing  a  challenge  for  him  to  Baron 
Ompteda.' 

[A  letter  was  shewn  the  witness, 
doubled  down  so  as  to  shew  her  a  line 
or  two.] 

'  This  is  not  exactly  like  my  writing ; 
I  believe  it  to  be  not  like  mine ;  I  do 
not  recollect  writing  such  a  letter,  nor 
do  I  think  it  is  like  my  writing  :  I  do 
not  think  it  exactly  lilEe  my  hand- 
writing, nor  do  I  recollect  having 
written  it.  I  can't  decide  whether  it 
18  exactly  like  iiiy  character;  I  can't 
say  yes  or  no  as  to  my  belief,  for  I  don't 
recollect  having  written  it.  It  is  not 
exactly  like  my  writing.  I  cannot  an- 
awer  to  a  thing  of  which  I  am  not  rare. 
I  cant  ^sitively  i ay  it  U  not  my  writ- 
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ing,  but  I  do  not  think  It  Is.  Daring 
these  qnjfstions,  I  have  seen  of  thii 
paper  a  fine  and  a  half.  Before  that, 
I  don't  recollect  how  much  more  I  nw 
of  it,  perhaps  two  or  three  lines.  I 
have  seen  the  writing,  bat  not  to  dis- 
tinguish what  it  was.  I  wa»  not  near 
enough  to  the  counsel  to  see  what  the 
character  wa*<.  I  have  not  half  seen  It. 
It  was  near  enough  to  see  it,  because 
I  have  seen  it;  bat  I  have  only  partly 
seen  it.  I  did  not  complain  of  it  not 
being  handed  nearer  to  me,  because  it 
was  put  into  the  Interpreter'^  hands. 
1  now  distinctly  see  the  line  and  a  half 
of  the  letter  submitted  to  my  view. 
Looking  at  it  now,  I  can't  say  dis* 
tinctly  that  it  is^my  hand-writing.  As 
to  my  belief,  I  can't  say  that  it  It  my 
writing,  because  it  is  not  exactly  u  I 
write. 

[The  letter  was  shewn  the  witness 
doubled  Ifugthways,  so  aa  to  shew 
one-half  of  every  Uue.] 

The  House  drdered  the  letter  to  be 
marked,  on  the  motion  of  the  LORD* 
CHANXELLOR,  in  order  that,  should 
it  be  hereafter  produced,  it  might  be 
identified. 

The  cross-examination  then  pro- 
cpeded. — It  was  in  November,  1817, 
tiiat  I  quitted  the  service  of  the  Prin- 
cess. At  that  time  I  knew  all  that  I 
have  stated  to  the  House  during  my 
examination.  Since  then,  I  don't  re- 
collect that  I  have  represented  the 
character  of  the  Princess  to  be  of  an 
excellent  description.  I  never  recol- 
lect having  said,  that  I  would  lose  half 
my  life  if  she  could  read  my  heart.  I 
may  have  said  so,  but  I  don^  recollect 
that  I  have  said  so.  I  recollect  to  have 
written  to  my  sister  a  tetter,  but  I  dont 
remember  what  I  said.  It  was  ceri 
tainly  in  that  sense. 

Did  you  never  write  to  yonr  sister 
in  these  term.o : — **  Oh  God  !  I  would 
lose  half  my  life  if  the  Princess  coold 
read  my  heart ;  she  would  tlren  be. con- 
vinced of  the  infinite  respect,  the  im- 
bonnded  attachment,  and  the  perfect 
affection  I  have  always  entertained 
for  her  august  person  T — I  may  have 
used  those  expressions,  because  at  tihat 
time  I  was  much  attached  to  heir  Royal 
Highness. 

Do  you  recollect  using  th,ese  expres- 
sions^'' Her  rare  talents ;  her  charier; 
in  shorty  all  the'  perfections  which  she 
possesses  in  so  eminent  a 'degree?^—! 
do  not  recbliect  whether  t  have  made 
use  of  those  e^cpressions ;  bnt  I  hvr% 
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^fritten  to  ray  sister,  and  I  have  spoken  | 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Princess 
has  conducted  herself  towards  me. 

Have  you  never  used  the  very  ex- 
pressions which  have  been  interpreted 
to  yon? — I  do  not  recollect  exactly 
whether  I  have  used  the  same  expres- 
lions,  but  I  have  written  in  the  same 
sense. 

Then  you  will  not  swear  that  yon 
have  not  used  those  very  expressions  ? 
— I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  used 
them,  bnt  I  will  not  swear  that  I  have 
not  used  them. 

But  you  have  used  words  in  the  same 
sense  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  using  these  ex- 
pressions— **How  often  have  I  seen 
my  hearers  affected,  and  heard  them 
exclaim — '  The  world  is  unjust  to  give 
so  much  niihappiness  to  one  who  de- 
serves it  80  little,  and  one  who  is  so 
worthy  of  being  happy  !*  ?** — I  do  tlot 
recollect  whether  1  nsed  those  expres- 
sions. I  do  not  remember  the  expres- 
sions. 

Hsive  yon  not  written  to  that  effect? 
— I  have  written  to  my  sister  several 
times  to  that  effect,  and  in  that  sense. 

Will  yon  swear  that  you  have  not 
nsed  those  very  words  ? — I  cannot  re- 
collect whether  !  have. 

Yon  will  not  swear  that  you  have 
not  ? — ^I  will  not  swear  that  I  have 
made  use  of  them  or  not. 

Bat  yon  have  nsed  expressions  in 
that  sense  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  you  kept  a  general  journal 
whilst  yon  were  with  the  Princess  ? — 
Yes.. 

Do  yon  remember  writing  to  your 
sister  thus: — ^"Yon  can't  think,  Ma- 
rietta, what  a  noise  my  little  journal 
luu  made  ?^—- 1  wrote  several  times  to 
my  sister,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
'  what. 

Have  yon  not  on  ^ny  occasion  nsed 
the  words  that  I  have  put  to  you,  or  to 
that  effect? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Will  yon  swear  that  you  have  not  ? — 
I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  not. 

Do  yon  recollect  usin^r  these  expres- 
alons — '*  It  has  been,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  snatched  at?* — I  tell  you, 
I  cannot  recollect  what  I  have  written 
to  my  sister  —  exactly  the  expres- 
sions. 

Have  yon  used  these  expressions — 

*'  Every  one  has  read  it,  and  Madame 

Coliaee  begged  me  to  carry  it  to  Lan- 

'  sanne ;  fsr  the  English  who  were  there 

^ftnted  to  see  it  immediately/    Do 


yon  remember  using  these  expressions 
to  your  sister  ? — I  tell  you  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recollect  what  I  have  written. 

Do  you  not  remember  writing  to 
that  effect  ? — Yes ;  I  cannot  swear  to 
that  of  which  I  am  not  perfectly  sure. 

Do  you  know  Madame  CoUze?— ^ 
Yes. 

Did  vou  not  shew  the  journal  to  Ma* 
dame  6olize? — She  had  seen  it,  bnt  I 
don't  recollect  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  my  return. 

Did  you  not  use  these  expressions — • 
*^  I  have  been  delighted  at  it,  for  you 
know  I  see  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  and  most  amiable  of  Princesses  in 
the  world.  I  may  say  in  detail,  Igier 
sensibility, — the  courtesy  which  sife 
has  shewn, — the  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  received,  applauded,  che- 
rished, in  all  the  places  we  have  visit- 
ed."— Do  you  remember  writing  to  that 
effect  to  your  sister? — I  recollect  that 
I  have  written  very  often  to  my  sister 
on  the  subject  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  to  this  effect;  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  it  was  in  that  sense  you  spoke 
last. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  yon  wrote 
to  that  effect,  or  will  you  swear  yon  did 
not? — I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  not 
done  it,  because  I  do  not  recollect. 

^*  You  know  where  the  Princess  is 
my  subject,  I  am  not  barren :  conse- 
quently my  journal  is  embellished  with 
the  effusion  of  my  heart ;  my  greatest 
desire  having  always  been,  that  th^ 
Princess  should  appear  to  be  what  she 
really  is,  and  that  full  justice  should 
be  done  to  her."  Do  you  remember 
writing  to  that  effect  ? — I  have  writteii 
to  that  effect  tu  my  sister.  I  was  much, 
attached  to  the  Princess  at  that  time. 
I  wrote  a  great  deal  about  her,  bat  i 
don't  recollect  the  expressions. 

Will  you  swe^r  yon  did  not  nse  those 
expressions? — I  will  not  swear,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Will  yon  swear  that  yon  did  not  use 
those  words? — I  will  not  swear,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  yon  did 
nse  them  ? — I  don't  recollect  whether  t 
made  nse  of  them. 

You  have  talked  of  double  entendre, 
have  you  not  represented  that  your 
money  besan  to  fall  short? — I  know 
nothing  of  that,  but  I  never  wanted 
money. 

Have  yon  not  represented  to  your 
sister  that  yon  were  getting  short  of 
money — ^that  you  v^et^  ^«.\\iT«^^^^tl-T* 
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I  do  not  know  whetder  I  taid  it,  but 
that  never  happened  to  me. 

Have  yoa  never  represented  to  yonr 
•ister  that  she  shonM  economise  as 
murh  as  possible; — Yes. 

And  retrench  every  anperflnity  ? — I 
did  represent  tiiat  f^hc  ought  to  et'ono- 
■lise,  as  she  had  no  fortune  at  home. 

Did  you  write  to  your  sinter — **  Did 
yoB  know  the  rcj^ret.I  feel  at  not  hav- 
■ig^  done  so  f" — I  don't  recollect  whe- 
ther I  wrott;  so,  but  I  never  wanted 
money. 

Did  voii  write — '- 1  do  not  think  I 
was  gnilty  of  e\trava|i^nce,  but  I  have 
not  deprived  myself  of  many  tiiinji^ 
which  were  almost  useless?** — How  do 
yon  wish  me  to  recollect  what  1  have 
written? 

Did  yon  ever  write  to  your  sister  to 
this  effect? — *'  I  had  almost  for;;ot  to 
confide  to  you  a  thing  which  will  sur- 
prise you  as  much  as  it  has  done  me. 
Ob  the  24th  of  last  month,  I  was  tak- 
ing some  refreshment  at  my  Aunt 
cure's,  when  I  was  informed,  that  an 
tioknown  person  desired  to  deliver  to 
me  a  letter,  and  that  he  would  not 
trilst  it  to  any  one  else.    I  wont  down 

m 

atairs,  and  desired  him  to  come  up 
into  my  room.  What  was  uiy  astonish- 
ment, when  I  broke  the  seal,  to  find  a 
proposal  was  made  to  me  to  set  off  for 
London^  under  pretence  of  being  a  go- 
verness. I  was  offered  the  kindest 
protection,  and  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a 
abort  time.  The  letter  was  without  a 
signature;  but  to  assure  me  of  the 
truth,  I  was  informed  that  I  might 
draw  upon  a  banker  for  as  much 
money  as  I  wished." 

The  ATTOKNEY-GENERAL  now 
interposed,  and  objected  to  any  fur- 
ther examination  as  to  tlie  contents  of 
this  letter.  The  proper  mode  to  pursue 
would  be  to  put  tne  letter  into  the 
witness's  hand,  to  ask  her  if  it  was  her 
writing,  thou  to  offer  it  in  evidence ; 
or  if  slie  denied  that  it  was  her  writing, 
to  tender  evidence  to  contradict  her. 
He  submitted,  that  the  letter  itself 
was  the  best  evidence  of  its  own  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  and  Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMS argued  very  ably  in  support 
of  the  propriety  of  the  course  they 
were  pursuing. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  re- 
plied ;  and  the  subject,  after  some  re- 
marks from  the  Peers,  was  submitted 
to  the  Judgc9,  who  decided  that  the 
witness  could  no^  bt  croBS-examined 


to  tht  contents  of  a  letter  which  she  ^ 
admitted  to  be  her  writi^ig.  Tb<<  letter 
itself  conid  be  the  only  proper  evidence 
of  its  contents.  There  was  a  eollatenil 
qnestioii  raised  as  to  the  riglit  of  the 
counsel  tu  read  s«ch  letters  ia  the 
course  of  their  cross-examination^  and 
then  to  question  the  witness  as  tti  their 
contents.  Upon  this  the  Jndges  de- 
cided, that  at  the  request  of  the  coub- 
sel,  letters  might  be  read  in  tlic  course 
of  a  cross-examination ;  bat  then  they 
must  be  conKidored  as  part  of  the  de- 
fence, and  could  nqt  be  read,  except 
tor  the  purpase  of  founding  questions 
upon  their  contents. 

These  letters  were  then  pnt  into  the 
witness's  hand,  which  she  admitted  to 
be  her  writing. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  now snggcs ted, 
that  the  letters  should  be  read  first  ia 
French,  and  then  in  English. 

Mr.  M'lLLIAMS  begged,  before  th^ 
letters  were  read,  to  put  some  further 
questions  to  the  witness.  The  an- 
swers of  the  witness  ara<»nnted  to  this.: 
— that  she  had  been  in  England  thir- 
teen months;  that  she  was  never  ip 
England  before.  Tliat  she  was  exa- 
mined at  Milan  on  this  business^  in  the 
presence  of  the  Advocate  VUmarcati, 
aud  three  others,  of  whom  Colonel 
Brown  and  Mr.  Powell  were  two. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  January  last 
year,  aud  that  she  had  not  been  pro- 
mised, nor  did  she  expect  any  rcma- 
neration  whatever  for  the  evidence 
which  she  had  given  against  the  Prin- 
cess, beyond  her  expenses. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  now 
suggested  tliat  the  counsel  might  take 
till  to-morrow  to  consider  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  reading  the  letters  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  snb- 
ject  to  the  rule  which  the  house  had 
adopted,  under  the  opinions  of  the 
judges. 

The  Hon^e  adjourned  at  a  qoarter 
before  five. 
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SATURDAY,  September  2. 

Previous  to  the  resumption  of  pro- 
ccedings,the  LORD-CHAN  CELLO$, 
adverting  to  the  arguments  urged  by 
counsel  yesterday,  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  touching  the  letters  impntedto 
Madame  Dnmont,  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  had  passed  in 
the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case,  on  a 
like  qnestion,  for  the  purpose  of  shew* 
ing  that  the  case  laid  down  by  die 
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learned  judges  yesterday,  vms  sup- 
ported l»y  that  case^  as  reported  in  t£e 
State  Triab  and  in  the  Lord's  jonrnals. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  ERS- 
KINE  and  Lord  REDESDALE,  in 
concnrrenee  with  the  opinion  delivered 
hf  the  Jadg:es  as  to  the  rnle  laid  down 
upon  the  point  in  question,  the  case 
proceeded,  without  the  production  of 
Che  letters  at  present. 

LOUISA  DUMONT  was  again 
fctonght  to  the  bar,  and  her  cross-ex- 
amination was  resumed  by  Mr.  J.  WIL- 
UAMS. 

Where  did  you  go  when  you  quitted 
the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — ^I  went 
to  Switzerland. 

To  what  house  did  yon  go  there  ? — 
I  have  no  father.  I  went  to  the  house 
of  ray  mother. 

Has  not  your  mother  married  again? 
^— Yes. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  your 
lather  and  mother  after  you  went 
there? — About  a  year  and  a  month. 

To  what  place  did  yon  go  from  home 
afterwards? — I  went  to  Milan. 

It  Was,  I  suppose,  to  be  examined, 
as  yon  described  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  yon  go  from  Milan? — I 
rtti|med  to  Switzerland. 

Home  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  home 
on     that    occasion? — Nearly     three 

IBOMths. 

lUiere  did  you  go  to  then? — To 
England. 

Who  deaired  you  to  go  to  Milan  in 
order  to  be  examined? — ^Mr.  Sacchi, 
•■  the  part  of  the  commissioners. 

Who  is  Mr.  Sacchi? — ^An  Italian  gen- 
Htman. 

What  it  he? — ^I  don't  know. 

What  Is  he  besides  a  gentleman? — I 
doo^  know  what  he  was ;  he  was  a 
•oldler.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is 
■ow ;  he  was  a  soldier.  I  don't  know 
what  he  is  at  present. 

Did  you  know  of  his  being  an  officer  ? 
—No. 

Where  did  yon  know  him  before  he 
came  for  you?— In  the  house  of  the 
Princess;  with  the  Princess. 

Aad  he  also  bad  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Princess  ? — Yes. 

And  when  he  came  for  you,  I  sup- 
poae  lie  was  no  longer  iu  the  service  ? 

-4^0. 

Aad  at  that  time  he  was  in  the  icr- 
vlea  of  the  Milan  Commissioners  ? — I 
I't  kaow  ta  what  service  he  was. 
Urn  was  employed  by  tliem?— I  know 


he  came  to  seek  for  me,  but  I  don\ 
know  how  he  was  employed  otherwise. 

In  what  year  was  it  he  went  to  fetch 
you  from  Switzerland? — A  year  agoi 
last  year. 

Was  it  in  18I8or  1619?— He  arrived 
in  the  month  of  December,  1818|  and  I 
leftin January,  1819.  Hecameiorme 
a  year  ago,  last  year. 

Then  it  was  ia  the  begianing  of  1819  f 
—Yes. 

Up  to  that  time  yon  had  been  living 
with  your  father  and  mother  ? — Yes. 

Then  tin-ee  months  more  with  them, 
and  then  you  set  off  fqr  England? — 
Yes. 

Ho\t  long  were  you  at  Milan? — 
About  two  montlis. 

What  was  given  yon  for  going  to 
Milan,  any  thing  or  nothing i^ — ^Tbey 
gave  me  nothing.  They  paid  my 
journey  and  expences  as  before. 

After  that  time,  when  you  were  three 
months  at  home,  you  maintained  yonr- 
self  upon  your  own  means  ? — Yes. 

And  all  the  time  from  leaving  the 
service  of  the  Princess  till  going  to 
Milan  ? — Ye*. 

And  if  I  understood  you  right,  up  to 
this  hour,  you  have  received  nothing, 
only  your  journey  and  expences?-^ 
Yes. 

Thatisall?— Yes. 

And  you  have  supported  yourself 
here  also,  I  suppose  ;  is  that  so? — No, 
they  paid  my  expences  here. 

And  that  is  all  ? — Yes. 

Only  your  expences  ? — Y^s. 

If  I  understood  you  rigfitly  yester- 
day, you  had  only  been  examined  onre 
at  Milan  ? — I  was  examined  only  ouce 
at  Milan,  but  I  was  several  days  stay- 
ing at  Milan. 

Were  they  for  several  successive 
days,  or  different  days? — Following 
days. 

Then,  In  fact,  you  were  examined 
once  at  Milan  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  been  examined  since  yon 
came  to  England  ? — I  have  not  been 
examined :  I  have  been  sworn  once, 
but  not  examined,  about  two  months 
ago. 

By  whom  ? — By  a  magistrate,  whon 
I  do  not  know. 

M'^here  was  it;  what  magistrate? — • 
I  do  not  know  the  magistrate,  but  I 
was  examined  at  the  honse  of  Mr. 
Powell. 

You  don*t  know  the  name  of  the 
magistrate  ? — No. 

Were  you  sworu?— X«** 
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Was  it  upon  tbe  subject  of  the  evi- 
dence yon  have  been  giving  in  this 
place? — Vcs. 

There  wasan  examination  in  writing ; 
there  was  a  paper  produced  P — I  have 
seen  my  own  paper. 

Was  it  not  there  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  it  the  name  paper  tbat  liad  been 
written  upon  at  Milan  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  the  same  paper. 

Was  it  the  deposition  you  signed  ? — 
I  don't  know. 

Bid  you  not  sign  the  paper  upon 
which  you  were  sworn,  at  that  or  any 
other  time  ?  —  I  saw  my  deposition 
when  I  signed  it,  and  had  it  before  me 
when  I  was  sworn. 

Did  yon  not  hear  the  contents  of  it 
read  then  ? — No ;  it  was  not  then  read. 

Did  not  that  puper  contain  your  evi- 
dence ?— Yes. 

And  to  that  were  yon  not  sworn  by  a 
magistnate at  Mr.  Powell's? — Yes. 

Did  he  ever  examine  yon  except  then 
when  you  were  sworn  ? — No. 

The  SOLICITOR-OEN  ER  AL  here 
said,  his  learned  friend  was  assuming 
that  Mr.  Powell  had  examined  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  here  pursued  the 
cro5$-examination. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Powell  since  yon 
came  to  Euglaud  ? — I  don't  know  how 
often. 

Has  he  seen  you  a  dozen  times  ? — 
Yes,  perhaps  so. 

Had  you  on  those  occasions  any  eon- 
versation  about  the  evidence  you  were 
to  give? — We  said  nothing  about  my 
evidence  then,  because  I  don't  recol- 
lect. 

When  you  was  sworn  was  there  a 
book  you  kissed  ? — Yes  ;  I  kissed  a 
book  as  here. 

Mr.  BROUOHAM  here  begged  par- 
don for  interrupting  their  lordships, 
and  said,  that  if  this  information  were 
disclosed  in  a  court  of  law,  the  court 


would  prononnee  upon  the  inadmissi- 
bility  of  the  evidence  muter  avch  ci('< 
cumstances.  The  witness  here  admiti 
that  she  was  sworn  out  of  doors  to  a 
depoMttion  by  an  illeical  oath,  If  their 
lordships  wonld  so  think  it.  And  she 
was  afterwards  in  private  sworn  by  the 
attorney  in  the  case,  so  that  in  fact 
the  witness  came  into  court  fettered 
and  bound  to  a  particular  line  of  ert- 
dence.  What  had  been  done  here  was 
not  only  against  the  ordinary  adminii- 
tration  of  justice,  but  he  submitted, 
whether  it  was  not  directly  agaiait 
their  lordships'  privileges. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  enforced  the  same  olh 
jection. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLORvrasof 
opinion  that,  as  the  circnmstauces  now 
stood,  there  was  no  force  in  the  objec- 
tion. 

Then,  with  the  exeeption  to  tiM  de- 
position at  Milan,  and  the  swearisg 
with  Mr.  Powell,  yon  had  no  other  ex- 
amination ? — ^o  other. 

The  counsel  for  her  Miyesty  here 
tendered  the  letters  allnded  to  hi  the 
cross-examination  of  the  last  witstss,- 
two  of  which  they  begged  might  be  now 
read. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  here 
desired  that  the  two  letters  might  be 
put  in. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  they 
were  in  French,  and  that  one  Interpre- 
ter could  read  the  translation,  while. 
the  other  held  the  original.  This  being 
agreed  to,  the  Interpreter  proceeded 
to  read  the  original. 

While  it  was  reading  in  French,  the 
witness  requested  that  the  names  of 
private  persons  bo  omitted.  She  hoped 
they  would  not  be  unnecessarily  ex- 
posed on  her  account. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  had  do 
desire  whatever  that  those  namei: 
should  be  unnecessarily  exposed^ 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Louisa  Dumont  to  MariettCy 

Dated  Sth.  Februarj/^  1818. 

^  Dear  and  good  Mariette — ^Although  yon  have  not  said  four  words  in  your 
last  letter,  yet  I  love  you  too  well  not  to  pardon  you  for  it,  and  it  is  with  real, 
pleasure  tbat  I  reply  to  you.    I  hope,  my  dear  sister,  you  are  perfectly  happy ; 
but  I  ought  not  to  doubt  it,  so  well  as  I  \now  the  real  goodness  of  her  Boyal- 
Higlmess,  and  with  all  those  you  have  any  thing  to  do.    Endeavour  always  to 
deserve  such  kindness,  by  continuing  the  same  way  of  life  which  has  procored 
it  for  you,  tliat  experience  may  not  be  useless  to  yon.    Keep  always  before 
your  eyes  the  trouble  which  arises  from  rashness  and  incoDsisteaGgr;<yoa  liaf*. 
lately  had  sufficient  proofs  of  that. 
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**  Yom  will,  no  donbt,  be  very  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  my  situation  in 
Mir  little  country ;  I  assnre  yon,  my  dear,  I  have  been  received  tnsnch  a  manner 
as  yon  would  have  no  idea  of.  I  have  been  every  where  sought  after,  and  re* 
ceived  with  the  greatest  cordiality  at  Lausanne,  at  Morger,  and  at  Cassonay. 
I  passed  a  whole  month  at  the  last  town,  where  every  possible  amnsement  was 
procured  for  roe.  .You  know  how  fond  I  was  of  sledge-ridmg ;  well,  every' day 
we  made  a  party  for  it.  .  Atthe  beginning  of  the  new  year  we  had  a  delightinl 
masked  ball ;  last  week  two  more,  the  best  that  have  been  seen  in  this  town, 
and  a  number  of  other  evening  parties  given  by  a  friend  of  mine ;  in  short, 
every  day  brought  some  new  invitation.  Conceive  to  yourself  how,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  nnmberless  pleasures,  I  was  sad  and  silent,  every  one  quizzed 
me  on  my  indifference :  I,  who  nsed  to  be  so  gay  before  my  departure.  I  was 
not  iuneusiblet  of  my  dullness;  but,  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  could  not  get 
the  better  of  it. 

^*  Can  you  not,  my  dear,  divine  the  cause  of  all  my  sadness?  Alas  !  was  it 
not  th^  rcgrtft  of  having  quitted  her  Koyal  Highness,  and  of  knowing  that  she 
suspected  my  character,  and  taxed  me  with  ingratitude?  Oh,  God!  I  would 
surrender  half  my  life,  could  she  but  read  my  heart,  she  would  then  be  con- 
vinced of  the  infinite  respect,  the  unlimited  attachment,  and  the  perfect  affec- 
tion I  have  always  entertained  for  her  august  person. 

**  I  should  have  wished,  my  dear  Mariette,  to  have  written  to  the  Count,  to 
thank  htm  for  the  kindness  he  has  shewn  me,  but  I  was  afraid  to  trouble  him  ; 
tell  him,  one  line,  if  he  w«uld  but  have  the  goodness  to  write  to  me,  would  af* 
ford  me  a  little  tranquillity,  since  it  would  make  me  hope  for  pardon. 

**  I  was  afraid  her  Koyal  Highness  would  be  displeased  at  the  course  I  have 
taken  in  my  journey.  Judge  then  of  my  happiness  when  I  learnt  that  she  was 
not  at  all  angry  at  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  me  leave  to  take  it.  In 
truth,  this  pretence  has  been  very  useful  to  me ;  for  you  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  world  to  suspect  that  I  have  been  assailed  with  questions, 
particularly  by  great  folks,  for  I  am  not  vain  enou$;h  to  suppose  that  I  have 
been  sought  after  only  on  account  of  my  beautiful  eyes,  and  that  a  little  cu- 
riosity has  had  no  part  in  the  desire  to  see  me.  Ah  !  why  was  not  her  Royal 
Highness  at  my  side?  She  would  then  have  found  if  I  were  ungrateful. 

'*  How  often,  in  a  numerous  circle,  have  I,with  enthusiasm,  enumerated  her 
great  qualities,  her  rare  talents,  her  mildness,  her  patience,  her  charity;  in 
shqrt,  all  the  perfections  which  she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree. — How 
often  have  1  seen  my  hearers  affected,  and  heard  them  exclaim,  that  the  world 
is  ui^nst  to  cause  so  much  unhappiness  to  one  who  deserves  it  so  little,  and 
who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy. 

^  Yon  cannot  think,  Mariette,  what  a  noise  my  little  journal  has  ma4e ;  it 
has  been,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  snatched  at.    Every  one  has  r^d  it« 

begged  me  to  let  her  carry  it  to  Lausanne :  all  the  English  who  were 

there  wanted  to  see  it  immediately.  I  have  been  delighted  at  it,  for  you  know 
I  say  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  Princess  in  the  world.  I 
relate  in  detail  all  the  traits  of  sensibility  and  of  generosity  which  she  has  shewn ; 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  received,  applauded,  cherished,  in  all  the 
places  we  have  visited. 

^'  Yon  know  when  the  Princess  is  my  subject,  I  am  not  barren ;  conso* 
anently  my  journal  is  embellished  with  the  effusion  of  my  heart,  my  greatest 
aesire  having  always  been  that  the  Princess  should  appear  to  be  wnat  she 
really  is,  and  that  full  justice  should  be  rendered  to  her.  I  assure,  that  al* 
though  distant,  it  is  not  less  my  desire,  and  that  I  shall  endeavour  with  zeal, 
that  sach  may  be  the  case,  and  as  far  as  my  poor  capacity  will  allow.  You 
may  judge  I  shall  not  make  a  merit  of  this,  since  she  will  be  ignorant  of  it,  and 
even  suspects  me  of  ingratitude;  but  it  will  be  only  to  content  my  heart,  which 
would  find  a  sw^et  satisfaction  in  this  charming  success. 

**  Bat  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  confide  to  yon  a  thing  which  will  surprise 
yosas  much  as  it  has  me.  The  24th  of  last  month  I  was  taking  some  refrcsh- 
wumt  at  my  aunt  Clara's,  when  I  was  informed  an  unknown  person  desired  to 
deliver  kM  a  letter,  and  that  he  would  trust  it  to  no  one  else.  I  went  down 
■taira  and  desired  him  to  come  up  into  my  room ;  jndf^e  of  my  astoni&bm^TvX. 
when  I  broke  the  seal,  a  proposal  was  made  to  roe  to  set  ofS  foT  \uo\\0LOTi^>9LTi^e.T 

J  if 
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the  pretence  of  being  a  governess.  I  was  promised  high  protection,  and  ft  linl' 
llant  fortune  in  a  short  time.  Tlie  letter  was  i»itbout  sii^mitarp ;  bnt  toswnnf 
mo  of  the  troth  of  it,  I  M-as  informed  I  might  draw  on  a  bmker  for  as  mnch 
money  as  I  wished.  Can  yon  conceive  any  thing  no  sinenlar?  SomelinM 
escaped  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  discovered  to  me  the  rheat,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  reply  m  snch  terms  as  mnst  have  convinced  him  I  was  not  qnite' 
a  dope.  Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  I  rould  draw  no  cclaircissement  from 
the  bearer :  he  acted  with  the  greatest  mystery. 

**  You  see,  my  dear,  with  what  promptitude  the  enemies  of  our  generons 
benefactress  alwsvs  act.  There  must  be  spies  continually  abont  her ;  for  no 
sooner  had  I  left  Fesaro,  than  it  was  known  with  all  its  circumstances,  in  the 
capital  of  Europe. — ^They  thought  to  find  in  me  a  person  rrvengcful  and  ambi- 
tious; but,  ttiank  God,  I  am  exempt  frnm  both  those  failings,  and  moDfy 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  repose  and  duty  will  never  tempt  me,  thongh  I 
should  be  at  the  last  extremity.  I'be  Almighty  abandons  no  one,  much  lem 
those  who  actagreeably  to  him.  A  good  reputation  is  better  than  a  golden  girdles. 
''  Since  I  have  introduced  the  Mibject  of  money,  my  dear  sister,  I  most  give 
you  some  advice.  Economize  as  much  ax  possible,  retrench  every  superfluity:' 
did  you  but  know  the  pain  I  feel  in  not  having  dono  so !  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
was  guilty  of  extravagance,  bnt  I  have  not  deprived  myself  of  many  things 
which  were  almost  useless.  You  know  that  every  one  here,  as  elsewhere,  ftn- 
cies  the  Princess  of  Wales  thrown  her  money  out  of  the  window,  and  suppoies 
me  possessed  of  a  large  fortune ;  from  a  species  of  self-love,  and  to  prove  Rtill 
more  her  generosity,  I  do  not  ti-y  to  undeceive  any  one;  conse<|nently,  thoagh 
t  have  great  need  of  money,  I  don't  dare  yet  to  ask  my  guardian  for  any.  I 
know  how  to  be  moderate,  and  am  at  no  expense.  I  haVe  often  reflected,  that 
if  I  had  always  acted  in  the  same  way,  I  should  not  be  in  the  sitoation  in  which 
I  am. 

'*  Every  one  should  economize  as  much  as  possible ;  one  ran  gain  by  im^ 
other  mcauA.  Profit  by  the  lesson  I  have  just  ^iven  yon;  be  a^urcd  it  wiQ 
be  salutary  to  you,  for  I  speak  from  experience.     M has  not  sent  the 

Sacket;  I  wrote  him  at  Milan  and  at  Paris.  I  expeet  his  answer  one  of  these 
ay«.  If  it  should  be  lost,  it  will  be  very  disagreeable,  as  the  cloth  tost  a 
great  deal.  If  I  had  known  it  should  not  have  been  pnrcliase<l,  as  my  mother 
had  a  good  spencer,  and  might  very  well  have  done  without  it.  I  regret  the 
velvet  very  much,  as  1  want  it  for  my  hat ;  besides  we  did  not  get  that  cither 
for  nothing;  and  three  louis  are  well  worth  lamenting,  without  reckoning  the 
Ctiicr  baubles.  Money  will  not  come  by  whistling  for  it.  A  sous  here  and  a 
sous  there  soon  make  a  livrc,  and  twenty  four  livrcs  make  a  Napoleon.  You 
see  I  am  become  an  adept  in  arithmetic.    I  will  answer  for  it,  however,  that 

Mr. will  make  all  good,  if  he  has  lost  any  thing.    I  shall  slicv  hira  no 

favour,  and  have  written  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  sufiiciencly  shews  I  am 
not  vet*y  well  satisfied  with  his  negligence. 

**  But,  my  dear  Mariette,  I  perceive  I  have  almost  finished  my  letter  with- 
out speaking  of  our  dear  parents.  Our  erood  mother  is  tolerably  well,  thouji^h 
her  asthma,  and  complaint  in  her  stomach  torment  her  sometimes,  hut  nothing 
compared  to  what  she  has  suffered  this  summer;  my  father  is  very  well ;  Hen- 
rietta is  always  charming.  I  give  her  every  day  lessons  in  writing  and  read- 
ing. She  sews  very  well,  and  rcpassie  as  well ;  she  has  already  worked  severst 
frills  for  me,  and  some  gowns,  with  which  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  Her 
desire  of  travelling  is  the  same  :  pray  ti^  to  get  her  a  situation,  I  am  convin- 
ced she  will  give  you  no  cause  to  regret  it.  She  is  mr.ch  altered  for  the  bettci ; 
she  is  gay,  and  always  in  good  humour,  mild,  obliging,  in  tthort,  of  a  character 
to  make  herself  beloved  wherever  she  goes ;  for  she  has  an  excellent  heart, 
and  knows  how  to  be  contented  in  all  situations.  Margaret  is  entirely  amia- 
ble, of  a  pretty  figure,  and  so  lively,  that  she  makes  one  half  dead  with  laagh- 
iug.  Louisa  is  very  |;^nteel ;  I  assure  you,  dear  Mariette,  they  arc  ail  changed 
very  mncfa  £»r  the  better,  and  I  am  <^uite  contented  with  them. 

'' I  have  this  month  past  in  my  favourite  chamber  at  Colombier,  wbftre 
some  repairs  have  been  done,  for  example,  a  good  chimney,  and  a  small  cabi- 
net, wherein  I  sleep.  I  make  little  excursions  often  in  our  environs;  an^ 
fj  cqueoUy  receive  visits,  which  afford  me  amusement. 
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^'  I  think  I  hear  vou  sav,  •  Well,  dear  Lonism,  what  do  yon  mean  to  do? 

Wont  you  marry  ?  \Vhat  does do  ?'    I  will  tell  you  word  for  word.    I 

every  day  feel  more  and  more  repugnance  to  marriage.  '     has  done  all 

4ii  his  power  to  induce  me  to  accept  a  heart,  wkich,  he  sairs  he  has  preserved 
for  me  those  seven  yeara ; — what  hcroical  constancy,  and  little  worthy  of  tte 
age  in  which  we  live ! !  I  shall  not,  liowever,  be  dazzled  by  it ;  and,  although 
he  be  rich,  charming,  and  amiable,  I  do  not  wish  to  rctiyict  the  refusal  I  gave 
Jiim  four  years  ago. 

**  If  this  amiisi*  yon,  I  will  tell  you  of  several  other  loprers,  not  less  desirable 
than  he.  I  am  very  foolish,  perhaps,  to  refuse  thcni ;  for  they  are  infinitely 
i>etter  tlian  I  am-  perhaps  I  mav  one  day  repent  it.  Vou  know  the  proverb, 
*  He  that  will  not,  ^i:c.'  But  I  cannot  do  otherwisis  Recent  events  have 
created  in  me  a  sort  of  antipathy  to  men,  I  can  have  no  connexion,  no  com- 
fiinnication  with  any  of  them — 1  love  and  cherish  sweet  liberty  alone,  and  wish 
to  p  reserve  it  as  lonj;  as  I  caa.  * 

*'  Dear  Mariette,  I  conjure  yon,  imitate  my  example,  and  never  tliink  of 
marrying.  My  mother  and  I  forbid  it,  as  long  as  her  Royal  Hishness  shall 
wish  to  keep  you  in  her  service.  You  can  have  no  greater  happiness.  It  is 
impossible !  Beware  of  forming  any  attachment — you  are  too  young — remain 
free.     Be  assured  you  will  be  a  thousand  rimes  more  happy. 

**  I  do  not  recommend  prudence  to  you,  because  I  know  you  too  well  todis- 
tnut  yon ;  but  although  it  may  be  said  of  me  that  I  would  die  rather  than 
abandon  it  for  an  instant,  and  deviate  from  the  strict  path  of  virtue,  the  most 
precious  good  we  possess,  yet  I  have  known  some  persons  suspect  my  conduct. 
but  I  hava  God  and  my  own  conscience  for  witnesses.  Are  they  not  sufficient 
Ibr  my  pneace  ?  No  one  can  deprive  one  of  that.  No,  I  have  nothing  to 
l^proaHi  myself  with  on  that  head,  and  you  know  therefore,  I  can  give  you 
such  advice  as  yon  should  follow,  especially  as  it  is  also  that  of  our  mother. 

'^  Dear  sister,  if  yon  dare,  place  me  at  the  feet  of  her  Royal  Highness,  be- 
seechins  her  to  accept  my  humble  respects;  do  not  fail,  I  entreat  you,  when 
afae  speaks  of  me,  to  endeavour  to  convince  her  my  repentance  is  still  the  same, 
that  I  conjure  her  to  restore  me  to  her  favour.  Tell  mc  if  her  Royal  Highness 
is  still  so  enraged  against  mc,  and  if  there  is  not  any  apt'caiance  of  a  pardon; 
but  tell  me  always  the  truth.  Try  also  to  persuade  her  Royal  Highness  that  I 
'  am,  and  always  shall  be  so  entirely  devoted  to  her,  that  no  sacrifice  I  could 
make  for  her  would  appear  too  great,  and  that  she  may  even  dispose  of  my  life, 
which  shall  for  ever  be  consecrated  to  her  servif^e.  Tell  the  Baron  also  that 
I  ano  very  sensible  of  his  remembrance,  and  beg  him  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  my  perfect  acknowledgement.  Embrace  for  me  the  charming  Victorine ; 
repeat  also  my  thanks  to  the  Coimt,  and.  assure  him  I  shall  never  forget  his 
kindness.  Remember  me  to  the  Countess,  Madame  Li  via,  and  Mr.  William, 
begging  them  to  receive  th,e  afsiir^nce  of  my  sincere  friendship. 

^  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  tliose  >vbo  send  you  salutations,  I  shonld  want  two 
more  pages,  for  every  one  is  interested  for  yo^,  and  they  never  cease  to  wish 
for  your  happiness.  Believe,  however,  the  most  sincere  wishes  are  made 
*J>y  ns. 

-   **  Yon  will  tell  Mr.  Jeronymns  that  John  is  quite  well,  and  that  Mr. is 

vejy  well  pleased  with  him  in  all  respects.     His  hoard  is  not  paid  for ;  and  tdl 
Mr.  Jcroiiymus,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  he  will  immediately  send 

an  order  to for  six  months  pay,  and  address  it  to  me.    He  must  not 

delay,  for  I  liaye  no  money. 

**  Vou  will  not  do  wrong  if  you  send  me  at  the  same  time,  the  two  Napo- 
lemif,  to  make  up  the  25  if  you  can.  It  is  I  who  >send  you  the  gown;  instead 
'of  laceLjron  should  trim  it  with  muslin.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Jerony- 
mns, and  tell  him  the  first  time  I  will  give  him  more  particulars  respecting  his 
SON,  because  I  hope  to  have  more  room.  I  wish  very  much  to  know  how  ink  is 
made  with  that  powder  which  he  gave  me;  and  yvhat  he  has  done  with  the 
two  pictures  I  sent  him  at  the  Villa  d*£ste. 

'*  Adieu,  dear  and  good  sister.  We  embrace  you  cordially.  A  reply  at 
once  if  you  please. — ^Your  sister. 

■  *  •«  8M  rehruaiy,  1818.  "  L0UI8A  DUMONT." 

**  A  Aiudtmoisette  JIfademoiselH  Marieiie  Bron,  a  Pesaro,^ 
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The  following  let'ter  was  th€0  read  in  the  same  maDner  4ith  the  former:— 

Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Mademoisselle  Dumont  to  the  Quetn^ 

dated  \6th  of  November^  1817. 

'<  It  is  on  my  knres  that  T  write  to  my  generoiu  benefactress,  beseeching ker 
to  pardon  my  boldness^biit  I  cannot  resist  my  feelings.  Besides.  I  am  convinced 
tiiat  if  her  Uoyal  Higlmess  knew  the  frightful  state  into  which  I  am  plunged, 
she  wonld  not  be  offended  at  my  (emerity.  My  spirits  cannot  snpport  ny 
misfbrtnnc ;  I  am  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  am  more  than  persuaded  I  ahaU 
sink  nnder  it.  I  feel  a  dreadfnl  weakness;  a  mortal  tnqnietnde  consumes  me 
internally,  and  I  do  not  feel  one  moment  of  tranqnillity.  A  crowd  of  reflec- 
tions *'  on  the  past  goodness  of  her  Royal  Highness,"  and  "  on  my  apparent  in- 
gratitude" overwhelm  me.  May  her  Royal  Highness  deixn  to  take  pity  on 
me ;  may  she  deign  to  restore  me  to  her  precions  favour,  which  I  have  mihap- 
pilv  lost  by  the  most  deadly  iniprndence ;  may  I  receive  that  soft  aasuraacc 
before  I  die  of  grief;  she  alone  can  restore  me  to  life. 

'*  I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supplicate,  the  clemency  and  compAssion  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  that  she  will  grant  me  the  extreme  favour  of  destroying  those 
two  fatal  letters;  to  know  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  that  they  will  constantly  bear  testimony  against  my  past  conduct,  kills 
me.  llie  aversion  which  I  have  merited  on  the  part  of  her  Royal  Higfanesti 
Instead  of  diminishing,  wonld  be  increased  by  reading  them. 

^  I  permit  myself  to  assure  her  Koyal  Highness,  that  it  is  only  Uie  granting 
of  these  two  favours  which  can  preserve  my  life,  and  restore  to  me  thatrcpoho 
-which  I  have  lost.  My  fanlt,  it  is  true,  is  very  great  and  irreparable ;  but  love 
13  blind — how  many  faults  has  he  not  ciiused  even  the  greatest  men  to  commit  P 
•^-I  dare  flatter  myself  this  is  a  strong  reason  why  her  Royal  Hichness  should 
condescend  to  grant  me  the  two  favours  which  I  take  the  liberty  ofas  king  of  her. 
'*I  allow  myself  to  recommend  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  her  Royal 
Highness  my  sister  Mariette,  and  also  her  who  is  in  Switzerland.  Her  Koyal 
Highness  gave  me  to  understand  that,  perhaps,  she  might  be  allowed  to  sup- 
ply my  place.  The  hope  of  this  alleviated  my  distress.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
charity,  for  my  sisters  have  only  moderate  fortunes,  and  in  our  small  poor 
country  they  are  not  to  be  acqnired.  I  am  certain  her  Royal  Highness  would 
have  no  cause  to  repent  her  great  goodness  and  extreme  kindness  towards  a 
young  girl  who  has  always  gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  to  whom 
she  has  been  personally  known. 

'*  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  Raron  for  their 
kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany  mc;  he  has  paid  me  all  the  At- 
tention, and  taken  all  the  care  of  me  imaginable ;  I  know  not  how  to  acknow? 
ledge  so  many  benefits;  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my  future  conduct  to  merit 
them,  and  tu  regain  the  favourable  opinion  which  her  Royal  Highness 
entertained  for  me  during  the  days  of  my  good  fortune. 

'*  It  is  with  sentiments  of  the-  most  entire  submission,  and  the  most  perfect 
devotion,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  her  Royal  Highnesses  most  obedient 
servant, 

«*  Rimini,  Uth  Novemler,  1817.  «  LOUISA  DUMONT." 


While  the  Interpreter  was  reading 
tliese  letters,  he  accidentally  men- 
tioned two  or  three  names  stated  in  it, 
when  he  was  instructed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  that  when  he  came  to  the 
name  of  any  person,  he  was  to  stop  and 
ascertain  if  the  counsel  would  permit 
such  name  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Some  Peers  observed,  with  reference 


greater  publicity,  through  the  means 

of  the  public  press,  the  reporters  of 

which    were   present,    and   doubtleM 

I  heard  the  names  as  they  were  uttered^ 

It  was  then  sug.s:ested,  that  the  re- 


porters should  be  directed  to  omit  the 
private  names. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 

I  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  presence 
of  such  persons  as  were  alluded  tO; 
but,  that  if  any  person  answering  tha^ 
description  had  found  their  way  ^ 
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low  the  biir,  arid  were,  in  breach  of 
their  lordshipi'  privileges,  to  publish 
any  occurence  that  took  place  in  that 
House,  which  their  lordships  had  par- 
ticularly signitied  their  inteotion,  on^ht 
not  to  be  published,  snch  persons 
would  do  so  at  their  peril. 

The  letters  being  already  read  in 
French,  a  translation  into  English  was 
put  into  the  other  Interpreter's  hand 
to  be  read. 

Earl  GREY  thonf^ht  it  necessary  to 
•ttggest  that  time  should  be  allowed 
th€  translator  to  verify  the  translation. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  or- 
dered that  both  Interpreters  should 
examine  tlie  lettters  together,  and  af- 
terwards be  prepared  to  verify  the 
translation  offered  to  their  lordships. 

Lord  KENYON  sn-)mitted  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  afford  time  for 
the  inspection  of  the  letters.  He  cer- 
taialy,  thongh  he  understood  French, 
conld  not  catch  the  meaning  of  a  great 
many  sentences  while  it  was  reading. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said 
that  both  Interpreters  should  have  an 
oppiprtnnity,  by-and-bye,  of  comparing 
the  originals  and  the  translation,  and 
▼erifying  the  documents. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  di- 
rected, that  in  the  interim,  the  witness 
sliould  beallowed  a  chair. 
'  One  Interpreter  then  proceeded  to 
read  over  the  translation,  while  the 
Interpreter  for  the  crown  held  and 
pemaed  the  original. 

Alter  the  perusal  of  the  second  letter 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked,  Who  is  the 
conoael  she  alludes  to  in  the  first  let- 
ter?— Sciapiui. 

Was  he  at  that  time  in  tlie  service 
of  the  Princess  ? — Yes. 

Ask  her  whether  the  journal  of 
which  she  has  spoken  did  not  comprise 
the -whole  time  during  which  she  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Princess  ? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  conten<lcd  for  his 
right  to  put  it;  and,  after  the  Judges 
had  consulted  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
LORD  CHAN  CELLO  a  said,  the 
Judges  are  of  opinion  it  may  be  put. 
The  question  was  repeated  as  above. 
--Answer,  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
the  whole  time. 

The  greatest  part  of  tl|e  time? — 
Yes. 

Who  Is  the  Madame  Olivier  alluded 
t^  in  that  letter? — ^A  Swiss  lady  resid- 
jag  at  Luuaimei  ocar  the  residence 


of  my  father  and  mother ;  she  is  not 
a  relation,  but  an  acquaintance;  she 
always  said  the  letter  she  sent  her 
sister  was  a  double  entendre. 

Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  a  persoat 
unknown,  did  desire  to  deliver  you 
(consigner)  &  letter,  to  deliver  it? — If 
I  had  permission,  I'd  explain  every 
thing  respecting  that  letter. 

I  ask  yon,  is  it  true  or  not,  that  % 
person  unknown,  desired  to  delivet 
you  a  letter? — I  have  once  received  a 
letter  without  a  signature. 

Was  that  a  letter  delivered  byaa 
unknown  person  when  you  were  at 
your  Aunt  Clara's? — I  do  not  recollect 
whether  at  my  Aunt  Clara's,  bat  It 
was  sent  to  me  at  Colombier. 

Did  an  unknown  person  deliver  you 
the  letter  there  or  elsewhere  ? — I  doio't 
remember  when  it  was  given  me. 

I  don't  ask  you  that,  but  I  ask  yo« 
did  any  unknown  person  deliver  you  a 
letter? — I  recollect  I  received  a  letter 
at  Colombier,  but  I  don't  know  who 
delive^red  it. 

Are  you  now  speaking  of  that  letter 
referred  to  in  the  letter  just  read?-^ 
It  was  a  letter  without  a  signature, 
but  it  did  not  contain  what  I  (the 
Interpreter)  have  said. 

Then  it  is  true  you  received  a  letter 
at  your  aunt  Clara's,  saying  that  you 
should  go  to  London? — I  do  not  re- 
collect if  I  received  it  at  my  amit 
Clara's. 

Did  you  receive  such  a  letter  at  all? 
—I  received  a  letter  like  that,  but  it 
had  not  the  contents  exactly  of  what 
I  (the  Interpreter)  read. 

Did  that  letter  contain  any  proposal 
to  ii;o  to  London? — I  wish  to  explain 
that  letter. 

Answer  this,  and  you  can  explain  as 
you  please  after.  Did  you  not  receive 
a  letter  from  an  unknown  person,  say* 
ing  you  should  go  to  Londou  ? — I  re- 
ceived a  letter,  which  said  to  me,  if 
I'd  go  to  London  I  should  be  placed  as 
a  governess,  if  I  were  provided  with 
letters  of  recommendation. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  add  to  that  ? 
— Yes,  I  wish  you'd  have  the  goodueik 
to  let  me  say  whgr  I  w^ote  that  letter, 
I  wish  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  t 
was  dismissed  from  her  Royal  High- 
nesses service.  In  the  evening;  I  was 
dismissed  from  her  Royal  Highness,  I 
was  to  start  on  the  foiiowing  mornings 
and  M.  Bergami  came  into  my  room 
and  said — 
Mr.  WILLlA.H^.*-\\i^  ^^ic«vcvkr 
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tioti  with  nererami,  in  the  absence  of 
the  HrinrebJi,  cannot  lie  received. 
The  SOLICITOR-GENEKAL,  for 

the  purpose  of  explanation,  thought  it 
mxht. 

qiieLORDCHANCELLORthought 
it  might. 

Witness  proceeded  : — M.  Bergami 
said  her  Royal  Highness  wished  to  dis- 
ini«s  my  sister  on  my  account.    I  said, 
I  was  sorry  tor  tliat,  as  my  sister  hav- 
ing no  fortune,  could  not  live  at  home. 
I  bogged  of  ]VI.  Bergami  to  speak  to 
the  Princess  in  order  to  keep  my  sis- 
ter: he  promised  to  do  so,  and  at  the 
same  time  advised  me  to  write  a  letter 
to  her  Royal   Highnes.^.,   because  she 
was  much  otfcnded  against  me,  to  re- 
commend my  sister,  and  a^k  her  par- 
<k>n.    I  wrote  a  letter  at  Pcsaro,  and 
the  foUowinjs:  morning  I  parted.    At 
the  same  time,  my  sister  recommended 
to  mc  to  write  nothing  that  could  pre- 
judice or  hurt  her.     I  promised,  on 
the  contrary,  J  would  do  every  tiling 
that  could  make  hrr  keep  her  place. 
I  wrote  also  from  Rimini  and  to  my 
sister  at  several  other  times.     I  al- 
ways spoke    much  in  favour  of  her 
Kcyal  Highness,  because  I  knew  they'd 
he.  intercepted.      At  the   same   limo 
that  I  wrote  to  my  sister  that  letter,  I 
formed  the  idea  of  quitting  Switzer- 
land and  coming  over  here  to  England. 
At  the  same  time  I  received  int'ninia- 
tion  to  set  off.     I  was  told  I  could  bt 
placed  out  a^ (governess,  if  I  had  letters 
of  recommendation.    AtthcS'ime  time, 
being  afraid  her  Royal  Hi^hurss  would 
dismiss  my  sister,  I  wrote  to  my  sister, 
and  dared  rot  write  freely  for  fear  it 
would  be  seen.     I  said  to  my  sifter, 
what  was  read  was  only  to   let  her 
know,  if  she  was  dismissed   there,  I 
would  find  means  of  placing  her  here, 
and  pay  her  journey.    If  I  wrote  again 
to  her,  she  feared  the  Princess  would 
read  the  letter,  and  I  wished  to  con- 
vince her  Royal  Highness  I  would  say 
nothing  against  her,  even  in  England 
In   several  private  conversations,  al- 
though many  questions  were  put  to  me, 
I  avoided  saying  what  took  place  at 
.the  house.    These  are  my  reasons  for 
writing  that  letter  to  my  sister. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— Ask  her  if  she 
has  given  a  full  explanation  P — I  have 
said  so  to  my  sister  to  pay  the  jonrney. 
The  reference  to  the  banker  is  to  say, 
that  I  wibh  to  take  the  mouey  now  with 
wy  guardian,  and  place  it  here.  They 
told  me  the  interest  would  be  doable. 


If  T  had  some  of  it  here  for  myself 
or  my  sister,  I  could  make  nsc  of  it. 

Ask  her  if  she  has  any  more  last 
words — any  further  explanation?— Ns 
further. 

Don  t  let  her  be  in  a  hurry;  let  her 
take  her  time ;  now,  amy  farther  eiu 
planaftou  to  giver^AUer  a  pavie)  I 
wish  by  that  to  convince  tlic  Princess^ 
thou):h  I  shall  have  qnestioDS  pat  t» 
me,  money  would  not  tempt  me. . 

Now,  have  yon  any  other  explana- 
tion ? — I  am  to  say  iilso  that  I  felt  t 
great  degree  of  attachment  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  for  her  great  kind- 
ness to  me  while  in  her  house. 

Any  more  ? — I  cant  remember  ea- 
tirely  all.  I  saw  the  letter  last  night; 
I  saw  two  letters;  only  saw  tlie  datf  of 
that  from  Colombier.  I  made  no  ob- 
servation on  the  other. 

When  you  went  from  this  place  hut 
night  (I  don't  ask  you  the  names,  bat) 
who  accompanied  yon  ? — A  lady ;  one 
of  my  friends. 

Do  yon  mean  to  represent  that  no- 
body else  saw  yon,  since  yon  were  ex- 
amined here  last  night r — I  have  sees 
the  people  of  the  house  and  the  friend 
who  accompanied  me ;  I  don*t  know 
the  name. 

Did  you  delay  near  this  place,  where 
we  aic,  before  you  went  home  butt 
night  r — I  went  directly  home. 

Directly;  did  you  not  stay  some- 
where or  other  bt  tore  you  went  to  the 
place  you  rtsidc  m? — In  going  oot 
hence^  I    went  direct  home,  without 


We'll  ting — 


Ihc  LORD -CHAN CELLOK.- 
That's  not  an  answer;  pat  it  before 
she  began  to  go  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— I  am  notaskug 
her  whether  she  went  straight  home, 
but  I  am  askint;  her,  if  she  did  not  stay 
somewhere  before  she  began  to  go 
home  ? — I  remained  a  minute  in  a  room 
above  here. 

A  minute — how  long? — I  don't  re- 
collect exactly. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  yon  did 
not  stop  half  an  hour  in  the  room 
above  stairs  ? — I  will  not  swear  I  may 
not  have  remained  there  half  an  honr. 

But  you  swear  yon  did  not  remain 
an  hour  f — I  can't  swear  as  to  the  time 
I  remained  there. 

Wh^t  did  you  mean  to  say  just  now, 
when  you  said  you  did  not  remain  there 
more  than  a  minute  ? — I  meant  I  did 
not  remain  there  long.  * 

Now^  in  order  to  {laye  some  notion 
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oflbnt,  will  you  swear  you   did  not 

remain  there  two  h&ursi— -I  cant  swear 
Uto  wimt  time. 

!)•  you  mean  to  represent  that  no- 
body saw  yon   but  the  person  who  ac- 
eompauled  you  home  ? — I  saw  the  lady 
viio  accompanied  me  home,  and  the 
gentleman  who  came  to  fetch  me. 

Does  she  mean  to  represent  she  has 
not  been  thinking  of  this  letter  since 
the  waH  examined  in  the  afternoon  of 
yest«rday? — I  have  not  passed  m^ 
time  in  speaking  of  it;  I  have  been 
reflecting. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  have  not 
been  reflecting  on  it  all  the  time? — 
On  my  arrival  at  home  I  retired  to  my 
b€d.  * 

What  does  she  mean  by  the  capital 
of  Europe  in  tliat  letter  ?-^lt  t<(  so  long 
since  I  wrote  that  letter,  that  I  cannot 
rttcall  what  I  meant. 

Well,  having  heard  that  letter  read 
ta  French  and  in  English,  don't  yon 
know  what  you  meant  by  the  capital 
of  Eurofte? — It  is  impossible  for  me  at 
inch  a  distance  of  time  to  recollect 
what  I  meant  by  all  the  words.  It  is 
so  long  since  I  cannot  recollect. 

By  the  word  capit-il  of  Europe  in  the 
letter  of  the  witness  just  read,  she 
■neant  Laasanne  or  Colombier;  not 
that  she  considered  that  the  capital  of 
Europe,  but  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  it  the  capital  of  P2urope  in  writ> 
ing  to  her  sister  or  her  friends;  she 
was  ill  the  habit  of  writing  to  them  in  a 
double  sense.  She  does  not  know  that 
tlie  had  any  otiisr  meaning  for  that  ex- 
pression. The  expression  in  her  letter, 
•tat ing  that  she  wanted  money  was 
troe.  She  had  no  money  at  home,  but 
if  ahe  wanted  money,  she  could  have  it 
from  her  guardians.  Perhaps  she  had 
got  money  at  home.  She  was  not  sup- 
ported with  money  by  her  father  or 
mother  when  she  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Princess.  And  after  she  quitted 
the  Princess  s  service  slie  tloes  not  re- 
collect that  she  was  assisted  with 
mpney  by  any  body.  She  did  not  re- 
collect that  any  one  advanced  her  any 
money,  ^^o  one  cave  her  any  money. 
She  had  a  sister  beside  Marictte  to 
whom  she  was  mnch  attacheri.  She 
wished  to  place  that  sister  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess,  because  her  sister 
wished  to  travel,  and  had  often  spoken 
to  the 'Pitiless  to  place  her  ouL  Her 
age  at  that  time  was  nineteen.  Wit- 
ness's father  lives  at  Colombier,  and  is 
ftu«griculturi4t,  a  Ikrmcr.  lie  subsists 


from  the  produce  of  his  own  estates 
It  was  a  small  demesne  that  he  culti- 
vates himselfi  He  has  no  other  sub- 
sistence but  from  his  farm  :  he  main- 
tains himself  by  his  daily  labour.  He 
lives  in  a  small  house,  and  has  hef 
mother  and  two  daughters  living  with 
him. 

The  witness  was  then  re-examined 
by  the  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.— 
In  substance  she  stated,  that  her  sister 
was  still  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  ; 
that  she  had  herself  been  turned  away 
from  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
in  consequence  of  the  interception  of 
two  letters  which  she  had  wiitten  to 
Mr.  Sacchi,and  in  which  it  was  thought 
she  meant  to  insinuate  that  her  Royal 
Highness  loved  him  to  excess.  Sue 
did  not  mean  literally  to  say  that  her 
Royal  Highness  loved  him,  but  that 
she  esteemed  him  as  mnch  as  any  other 
person  in  the  house.  Bergami  had 
accused  her  of  passing  the  ni^ht  with 
Sacchi,  bnt  it  was  not  true,  for  she  had 
slept  with  her  >i8tcr.  Besides  the 
letters  produced,  she  wrote  other  let- 
ters to  her  sister.  Her  sister  never  an- 
swered her.  Some  other  person  in  the 
name  of  her  sister  wrote  to  her,  but 
she  could  not  say  who  that  person  was. 
The  letter  produced  was  the  hand« 
writing  of  the  Princess.  The  reason 
she  went  by  the  name  of  Colombier 
was,  because  she  wished  to  be  private. 
Mr.  Jeronymus  had  called  upon  her 
several  times  since  the  Queen's  arrival 
in  England. 

The  witness  next  underwent  a  Icmg 
examination  by  the  PEERS. — She  de- 
scribed the  marks  on  tlie  larger  bed  in 
the  Princess's  room  at  Naples,  on  the 
morning  after  the  second  night  of  Imt 
arrival,  in  the  most  unequivocal  ternn. 
She  called  the  dress  worn  by  the  Prin- 
cess, at  the  Theatre  of  St.  Carlos,  at 
monstrous,  only  because  it  had  bo 
shape  at  all.  She  denied,  although  ia 
her  letter  to  her  sister  she  stated  the 
fact,  that  she  knew  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  be  surronnded  by  spies  and 
enemies.  She  had  lieard  this  from  her 
Royal  Highness  herself.  The  supposed 
ofl'er  of  a  brilliaiit  fortune  in  Kngland 
was  a  fictiou ;  and  her  reason  for  writ- 
ing in  this  manner  was  for  fear  the 
Princess,  or  Bergami,  should  open  and 
read  her  letters. 

The  witness  was  then  permitted  to 
withdraw  for  a  few  minutes ;  she  re- 
mained ont  nearly  half  an  hour.  Upou 
her  retnri^  the   uxamiuAtion  was  ra- 
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snraed.  and,  in  aniiwer  to  fiirtiier  qiip.s- 
tionit,  she  said  that  the  liiorning  »he 
set  oat  she  agreed  with  her  nistcr  to 
put  private  marks  on  their  correspon- 
dence, which  should  be  intelligible  to 
each  other.  8he  received  only  one 
letter  from  her  sister  ;  but  she  conid 
not  say  whether  it  bad  any  of  the 
mails  agreed  upon  between  them. 
She  said  that  her  sister  could  under- 
itand  the  double  meHnin^;  which  was 
agreed  upon iu the  letter;  butonbdng 
fhrtfaer  questioned  to  explain  why,  she 
caid  she  wrm  unable  to  recollect  the 
reason.  She  certainly  received  a 
letter  to  come  to  England  and  fill  a 
situation  as  govemcss.  The  invitation 
was  anonymous — the  letter  had  no  sig- 
nature; but  as  far  as  she  recollects, 
it  was  in  French.  It  was  delivered  to 
her,  but  shr  forgot  by  uhoni,  nor  could 
she  tell  whether  it  came  i)y  ilic  post, 
or  otherwise,  or  what  date  it  bore. 
In  point  of  fact,  slie  did  not  know  by 
vhoni  the  letter  bad  been  addressed 
to  her;  she  conld  not  now  say  if  she 
had  bad  then  an  idea  of  tlic  person 
who  sent  it  to  her,  nor  did  she  recol- 
lect whether  she  had  sent  .my  answer 
to  the  letter  or  not.  In  licr  letter  she 
winhed  to  spnak  of  tlip  excessive  good- 
ness of  her  Royal  HItjImcss.  She  was 
sincere  iu  tlie  greatest  mimber  of  the 
passages  in  that  letter.  She  does  not 
recollect  if  in  all.  The  attaohnienc  to 
her  Royal  Highness  bad  ceased  in  con- 
'scqnencf^  of  something  which  was  said 
in  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness 
concerning  her.  She  did  not  come  to 
this  house  to  jj^ivc  her  evidence  incon- 
sequence of  what  had  been  said.  Mr. 
Sacchi  a«ked  her  to  give  her  evidence; 
she  fame  to  tell  the  truth. 

After  some  further  questioning,  the 
Hotise  adjourned  at  ten  miuiites  after 
four. 


MONDAY,  September  4lh. 
The  translations  of  Louisa  Dumont's 
letters  were  put  in,  the  Interpreter  for 
the  crown  and  for  the  Queen  having 
agreed  as  to  their  accuracy. 


FOURTEENTH    WITNESS. 

[LUIGI  Goi.DIM.] 

LUIGl  GOLDINI  was  then  called 
in  and  examined  by  Mr.  PARK.  His 
deposition  was  as  follows  : 

I. am  a  native  of  Biglio  on  Lake  Co- 
iQD.    I  am  a  mason.    1  h^ve  worked 


at  the  Villa  d^Ente    for  fonrtcen  or 
fifteen  days.     I  was  employed  at  the 
house  of  Oaugiari;  he  was  au  agent  at 
Che  Villa  d'Este  to  the  Princess.    1  re- 
member being  employed  at  bis  bonse 
upon  a  corniee.    I  went  to  look  for 
him  at  the  Villa  d'Este :  I  went  ap 
stairs :  I  opened  a  door  and  saw  a  great 
many  doors,  ona  of  which  1  opened. 
1  then  law  the  Prineess  and  Bergami 
seated  together :  Bergami  had  his  arm 
across  the  Princess's  neck.    I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  sofa,  an  evy 
chair,  or  a  small  bed  tliey  were  sitting 
on:  I  was  only  tliere  for  a  moment 
The  breast  of  the  Princess  was  unco* 
vered   from  here  (drawing  his  hind 
across  bis  breastK.)    When  I  entered, 
Hergaini  said  '*  \V  hat  do  you  want  here, 
you  dogr'    I  apolojrizcd,  and  said  I 
had  come  to  look  for  Gaiigiari.    He 
told  me  that  wns  not  a  room  to  be 
entered;  that  it  was  not  a  place  for 
masons  to  nork  in.    I  aftei  wards  saw 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  ooce  more: 
they  were  descending  the  stair  case 
arm  in  arm  :  they  stood  for  a  moment 
together.      I  saw  them  subsequently 
three  or  four  times  upon  aofass:  ber- 
gami was  on  foot;  be  was  near  the 
Princess;  be  bad  one  hand  behind  her 
back,  and  at  another  time  on  her  thigh, 
because  she   was   sitting  on  an    ass. 
There   were   people   passing   up    and 
down — it  was  a  public  road.    It  was 
in  the  day  time. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
Cross-cxaniint  d  by  Mr.  TINDAL. 
— The  first  time  I  mentioned  these 
transactions  was  to  the  agent  at  the 
Villa.  1  went  to  Milan  afterwards  oa 
this  business  in  1818.  I  went  to  the 
house  of  M.  Viiniarcati,  the  advocate, 
and  was  then  examined  by  him.  There 
were  several  other  people  there.  One 
was  stated  to  be.  a  colonel^  another  an 
English  advocate,  and  the  other  I  did 
not  knew.  The  colonel  was  Colonel 
Brown.  I  was  there  four  days  and  a 
half.  I  was  examined  on  the  third  day^ 
because  there  were  others  examined 
before  me.  I  received  ten  livres  per 
day  to  pay  my  expenses.  I  swear  I 
did  not  receive  more  for  going  to 
Milan.  I  was  applied  to  to  come  to 
England  last  winter,  towards  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  I 
was  applied  to  by  the  same  person  to 
come  here — that  was  Vilmarcati.  I 
made  an  agreement  with  him  to  piy 
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me  ten  livre3  a  day  for  my  cxpences  of 
JiTing.  In  cotning  over  to  Eogland  I 
paid  my  expenses  out  of  the  ten  Uvres 
per  day.  I  don't  know  by  whom  my 
expences  here  are  paid.  I  came  this 
momioe  oat  of  a  room  near  this  house, 
bat  1  don't  know  where.  There  are 
seT^ral  other  persons  there^  bat  they 
are  iilmost  all  strangers  to  me.  Ma- 
jocbi  is  there,  bat  I  did  not  know  him 
before  I  came  to  England.  The  room 
iu  which.  I  saw  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami  had  leveral  doors  to  it.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  went  into  the  room. 
It  "was  about  half-past  nine,  ten,  or 
eleven  o'clock,  but  I  don't  know  pre* 
ciselt.  The  other  men  were  at  the 
baifaing  waiting  until  I  should  go  to 
them.  This  was  about  the  latter  end 
of  September,  or  beginning  of  October, 
1817. 

Re-examined. — When  I  came  from 
Milan  I  was  to- receive  ten  livres  per 
day,  bnt  I  have  not  received  that  al- 
lowance since  I  have  been  here.  I 
received  that  money  for  eleven  days. 
When  I  came  to  England  I  landed  in 
Londen ;  afterwards  I  went  to  Hol- 
land. I  "had  first  arrived  at  Dover, 
and  fear  of  my  countrymea  with  me. 

The  witness  was  asked  what  hap- 
pened to  htm  at  Dover,  but  Mr. 
BroaglAm  having  objected  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  was  nott>res8ed. 

Lord  HVERPOOL.--PW  the  better 
nnderstanding  of  the  witness's  answer^ 
I  wifch  to  ask  him,  when  he  opened  the 
door  and  saw  Bcrgami  with  his  arm 
round  the  Princess's  neck,  whether 
her  Royal  Highness's  breasts  were 
bare  ? — I  have  seen  it  so ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  seen  it  un- 
covered. 

The  LORD.CHANeELLOR.~Ask 
him  how  far  did  lie  see  her  Royal  High- 
ness's breasts  uncovered? — I  did  not 
stay  to  look ;  I  saw  it-and  made  my 
escape ;  I  saw  ii  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye(a laugh);  it  was  uncovered  as  far 
as  here  (making  a  motion  or  sign  which 
we  could  not  see). 

Lerd  Viscount  FALMOUTH.— 
Read  that  answer. 

Mr.  GURNEY  read  it. 

A  PEER.— I  wish  to  know  whether 
the.  Princess  was  differently  dressed 
in  this  respect  when  the  witness  saw 
her  going  down  stairs  from  the  time 
he  saw  her  in  the  room. 

The  LOKD-CHANCteLLOR.— Will 
the  coble  lord  who  asked  the  question 
condescend  to  let  others  liear  him  ? 

Answer^rom  the  witness. — 1  ^ay  yes. 
J0O 


Duke  of  iHAMILTON.— How  was 
the  Princess  dressed  at  that  time^I 
cannot  say  so ;  I  say  what  I  saw,  and 
was  surprised  at  it. 

Was  there  a  handkerchief  or  any 
thing  else  that  covered  her  Royal 
Highness's  neck  P — I  say  no.  I  saw  it 
so  with  my  own  eyes  :  I  saw  her  bare. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  Bergami's 
hand  was  round  her  Royal  Highness^ 
neck,  or  behind  her  neck? — I  am  the 
Prii^eess,  and  you,  the  Interpreter^ 
are  the  Baron  (much  laughter).  The 
witness  here  passed  his  hand  round 
the  Interpreter's  neck. 

Does  the  witnejss  say  that  Bergami 
had  Ids  hand  round  the  Princess's 
neck  ? — I  have  repeated  it  many  times. 
I  have  even  shown  it. 

A  PEER  complained^  of  the  great 
impropriety  and  indecency  of  the  wit- 
ness's conduct  in  making  such  motions, 
and  then  laughing,  as  on  this  occasion ; 
and  said  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  an- 
noticed. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said  that,  what, 
ever  impressions  might  have  been  made 
on  the  miuds  of  the  noble  lords,  the 
conduct  did  not  seem  to  require  fur- 
ther notice. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
he  did  not  think  this  sort  of  thing  ex- 
cusable. 


FIFTEENTH    WITNESS. 

[AlLESANDRO   FiNETTlS.} 

ALLESANDRO  FINETTIS  was 
next  called  and  sworn. — He  viras  ex- 
amined by  the  ATTORNEY-GENE^ 
RAL. 

I  am  an  ornamental  painter.  I  was 
employed  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  was 
firdt  employed  by  Baron  Bergami.  I 
was  at  the  Villa  d'Este  two  years,  I 
afterwards  went  to  Rome.  During 
the  time  I  was  at  the  Villa  d'Este  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  the  Prineess  and 
Bergami  walking  about  the  grounds  to- 
gether. The  Princess  had  hold  of  Ber- 
gami's  hand .  Sometimes  they  were  ac- 
companied by  the  dame  dlionneur.  I 
have  seen  them  in  a  boat  together  many 
times :  sometimes  alotfe ;  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  dame  d'honneur. 
I  know  Bergami's  room.  I  remember 
once  being  in  the  anti-chamber,  and 
saw  Bergami  couiing  out  ftom  the  side 
where  the  Princess's  room  was.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  morning  gown,  with 
his  drawers 'on.  He  went  to  his  own 
room.  He  saw  me»  Vi\LtYi\^^'^  iX 
Romcj  at  tiie'VVW^L  ^i«xv\e,\  ^w^S^.^^- 


IM 
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•t  toble^  at  dinner^  and  at  supper. 
Bergami  diaed  aod  supped  with  tUe 
Priiicess.  I  remember  being  at  Koc- 
canelli.  Bergami  was  ill  tliere.  He 
kept  his  bed.  I  have  seen  the  Prin- 
eeifl  many  times  in  his  room.  She  was 
there  conversing.  I  have  seen  her 
Rojril  Highness  give  him  medicines. 
I  bronght  the  firp  to  get  his  bed  warmed. 
I  have  seen  him  get  out  of  bed  for  the 
purpose  of  liaving  his  bed  warmed ; 
the  Princeas  was  in  the  room  at  the 
lima,  I  remember  eoing  from  Ancona 
to  Rome  with  the  Princess.  On  that 
journey  I  have  seen  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  together.  I  saw  the  Princess 
put  her  arms  under  Bergami's  arms: 
they  embraced ;  their  faces  were  at  a 
distance,  for  she  is  short  and  be  is  tall. 
I  have  been  at  Canrina,  and  have  seen 
the  Princess  ana  Bergami  together 
there*  The  first  niffht  of  our  arrival  I 
taw  them  in  the  dark  un  the  ste(»s 
which  led  into  the  garden.  I  went  to 
look  for  the  key,  because  I  thought  it 
was  the  wife  of  the  agent,  and  K>und 
it  was  the  Princess  embracing  Ber- 
gami. I  saw  them  kiss  each  other  at 
the  Villa  d'Este. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined, 
and  withdrew. 


SIXTEENTH    WITNESS. 

[DoMiNico  Bruzo.] 

DOMINICO  BRUZO  examined  by 
Mr.  PARK. — I  am  a  mason.  I  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Princess 
from  1815  to  1817.  I  have  been  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  and  at  the  Barona.  I 
have  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
many  tinios  together.  I  have  »ern 
tbem  in  a  boat  and  on  land.  On  the 
evening  of  St.  Bartholomew  I  ssw 
them  at  the  Villa  d'Este  sitting  upon  a 
bench  in  an  arbour.  They  were  alone. 
I  afterwards  saw  them  in  the  house 
oeressing  each  other  with  ttieir  hancfs. 
Both  were  standing.  They  caressed 
each  other  with  their  hands  (the  wit- 
nesa.  illustrated  his  answer  by  stroking 
down  the  face  of  this  Interpreter  in  a 
whimsical  manner). 

The  witness  withdrew. 


SEVENTEENTH  WITNESS. 
[Antonio  Biamc^hi.] 

ANTONIO  BIANCHI  examined 
by  the  ATTORNEY.GENERAL  said, 
that  He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Como, 
and  knew  the  Princess  of  Wales  when 
tke  Jived  M  th«  VUla  d'Est^^.    Ke  had 


seen  her  in  a  small  boat  many  timie  n« 
the  Lake  of  Como  with  BartolooM  Ber- 
gami— no  person  wat  with  them,  but 
themselves.  He  knew  the  tiwr 
Brescia,  and  had  aeen  the  Princess  aad 
BergaoH  on  the  river.  They  were 
there  in  a  little  ca^oe  Bear  the  gate 
which  prevented  the  water  overflowing 
the  conn  try.  First,  the  canoe  wu 
empty,  and  in  a  moment  afUr  he  saw 
them  both  in  it,  after  being  near  the 
flood-gate,  where  there  waa  a  bank  to 
prevent  an  inundation  of  a  amall  piece 
of  land-^fartlKT  on,  there  waa  a  new 
road  made  bv  the  Princeaa  through 
vineyards,  where  he  first  saw  then. 
He  had  on  other  times  abo  aei-n  them 
on  the  Breacia,  and  dressed  b'oth  in 
white,  their  clothes  appeared  to  be 
wet,  but  as  he  did  not  touch  tbem,  he 
conid  net  tell  with  accuracy.  Tbey 
went  off  together  in  the  canoe  down 
the  small  eanal  of  the  Brescia^  about 
two  o'clock.  When  ha  firat  saw  th« 
Princess  and  Bergami  near  the  flood- 
gate, they  were  Teaaing  against  Ibe 
board,  and  Bergami  imnaediatelv  adtr 
conducted  her  to  the  bank,  ^here 
he  saw  them  at  that  time  was  aear  a 
batliing-^place,  abont  a  yard  deep ;  the 
bank  is  good  there  and  the  water  clear, 
and  many  gentlemen  like  It  for  bath- 
ing. The  Princess  and  Bergami  were, 
he  thought,  at  first  in  tlie  water,  but 
on  seeing  him  they  came  out.  Thiy 
both  wore  looie  trowsers  reaching  to 
the  feet. 

The  witness  was  here  ordered  to 
withdraw. 


EIGHTEENTH   WITNESS. 

(OlOVANKI    LUCCINI.) 

GIOVANNI  LUCCINI  was  next 
examined  by  Mr.  PARK.^-r-I  am  a 
white  washer.  I  have  been  employt^d 
at  the  Villa  d'Este  in  the  service  of  tiie 
Princess  of  Wale*.  I  know  Bei'gami. 
I  have  seen  the  Princess  and  Bcr!;uini 
riding  together  in  a  pado  vaneile  (a 
small  carriage),  'i'he  Princess  was. 
sitting  on  Bergami's  knees.  In  bis 
left  hand  he  held  the  reins,  in  hisr  ri^bt 
a  whip.  I  have  seen  them  sittinsr, 
reading,  in  the  garden.  Be|jg;ami  took 
the  Princess's  arm  and  led  ner  info  a 
cabioet.  I  have  seen  Bergami  in  his 
room  in  his  morning  gown.  The  Prin- 
cess was  there,  aUo,  dressed  in  white. 
They  looked  out  of  the  window  to- 

? ether  a  short  time,  and  then  retired^ 
have  been  at  the  theatre  at  th^  Vilta 
^d'Eftle,  avLd  have   seen  the  Piiocess 
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m  torotetrlW. 

E^ri  GREY. — ^I»  •  pade  Tsnelto  m 
carriage  visaUy  vsed  in  the  coutiy  ? 
— It  U. 

fs  it  mmt  m  rarriafe  witli  oae  teat 
•bIt?-— Oaesaaf. 

CsB  two  pe«pl«  sit  IB  It  tide  by  nde  ? 
—No. 

It  it  not  tlw  costoai  for  the  person 
who  driYet  to  have  the  penoa  tittin; 
on  his  ko«e? — Certainlv. 

LoH  ELLENBOROUGH.— Hare 
yon  Ireqacntlj  »eeo  two  persons  riding 
IB  this  way? — Frequently. 


NINETEENTH    WITNESS. 
(Carlo  Carratti.) 

CARLO  CARRATTI  9wom  ard 
exam'uied  by  the  ATTORNEY-GE. 
NERAL. — I  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  about  tvo 
irears  as  confectioner.  I  iirst  saw  the 
Princess  at  the  YilU  d'E-te.  I  knoiv 
Ser^aniiy  iind  have  often  ^een  him  and 
tbe  Prtnrew  together.  Tliey  walked 
as  if  they  were  two  friendi^ — husband 
and  wife.  I  .went  with  the  Pmucpss 
to  the  Villa  Brand!  at  Rome.  It  was 
my  business  to  prepare  breakfast.  I 
saw  Ben^mi  there.  I  went  to  Ca- 
prini  with  the  Princess.  The  Princess 
had  a  nichtinp^e ;  as  I  was  taking  food 
for  the  bird  I  saw  Bergami  and  the 
Fnnce»s  kissing  each  other.  The 
Princess  said,  ^'  Do  not  remain  so  long 
out,  num  caur*  I  have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess in  Bergami's  room  very  often. 
When  they  dame  down  td  breakfast 
the  Princeiss  osnally  had  Bergami  under 
her  arm. 


Princems  of  Wales,  as  sapertatfftdaat 
cf  sub:es.    I  reaauned  with  her  lUI 
the  latter  end  of  1817.    WhM  I  €nt 
went  to  the  Princes^  »he  was  fcaidhif 
at  the  Villa  d*Este.    I  knew  Berfami. 
1  have  seen  Bergami  and  the  Princess 
ri4e  in  a  pado-vanello.    The  Prin^tsa 
was  seated  on   Bergamis   knees.    I 
have  seen  them  on  the  Lake  of  Cwa 
several    tinie< ;    sometimes   Together, 
sometimes  alone.    When  in  the  pado* 
vanelto,  I  have  seen  the  Princess  ax* 
ten-!  her  cloak  over  Borgami  and  h^- 
self.    I  recollect  coing  >Aith  iheni  tft 
Caprini.    It  was  my  dnty  to  ride  be>' 
fore  the  carriage.  ' I  occasionally  ap- 
proached the  carriage  for  instmcdoiis. 
I  went  near  the  carriage  to  know  what 
road  we  were  to  take.     The  carriage 
wa«  open.    I  observed  the  Princess*! 
hand   in  Kergamis  small  clothes.      I 
saw  it  distinctly,  4nd  was  a<hamad» 
and  turned  awayi    I  went  with  them 
to  CaloUca.    I  saw  the  Princess  go  to 
mret  Bergami  in  her  carriage ;    whaa 
tlicy  met,  Bergami  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  and  ran  towiNrds  that  of  tho 
Princess  :  lie  einhraced  her,  and  said, 
^'  Caro  amico  mio*'  or  to  that  effect. 
(These  words  have  the  force  of  **  Mom 
ckerafnie^*  in  French. )    They  then  took 
each  other  by  the  arm,  and  went  into 
the    same    carriage    together.      Thil 
wa^  at  night.     I  remember  the  littla 
Vlctoriue.     She  called  the  Princtts 
** Mamma;''  and  the  Princess  called 
her  *'  Ma  cherJiUr,^    I  was  at  Bologna. 
I  saw  the  wile  of  Bergami  there;    She 
was  once  there  \vhen  the  Princess  ar- 
rived, and  they  all  escaped  \   they  all 
went  away. 


TWENTIETH   WITNESS. 
(Francisco  Gassino.) 

FEANCISCO  GASSINO  examin- 
ed.-rl  con>e  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Como.  I  am  a  mason.  I  have  been 
•mployed  at  the  Villa  d*Este  for  seven- 
teon  years.  This  witness  fnrthcr  spoke 
to  tig  alteration  of  the  door  in  Ber- 
ganirs  room,  subsequent  to  the  Prin- 
cess's return  from  Greece.  The  door 
was  not  a  new  one,  but  an  old  one  re- 
opened. 

TWENTY-FIRST  WITNESS. 
(GuissfppB  Rastelli. 

QUISSEPPE  RASTELLI  examin- 
fd»-rrl  tfiVe  btexi  iu  the  service  of  the 


Cross-examination. 

Cross  examiuod  by  Mr.  DKNMAN. 
— I  WHS  not  dismiiised  from  theicrvica 
of  the  Prtneess  for  >tearmg  corn,  but 
because  I  gave  leave  to  two  of  her  men 
to  go  to  an  inn ;  and  on  their  return, 
the  Baron  and  Bernardo,  his  cousin, 
and  some  others,  went  to  stop  these 
menf,  and  when  they  came  to  me  to 
complain  of  it,  I  said  that  masters 
should  not  become  thief  takers.  The 
next  day  Lnis(i  came  to  me  with  my 
wafres,  and  told  me,  **  As  I  was  an  ho* 
nest  man,  I  ought  not  to  stop  xvith 
thief  takers  any  longer,**  (much  laugh* 
ter)  and  therefore  I  took  my  salary, 
and  went  away.  I  was  never  chaqgi 
•  w ith  stealing  \\ovse  ^ton  ^tvCl^t  .  \ tm* 
said  I  had  bi:ei\  d\%mv«««^  tf^t  %\mL 
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earn,  far  I  oever  told  a  lie.  I  htve 
been  in  Englmd  lioce  the  d>;  before 
ywtcrdsy.  I  fint  iieard  the  commia- 
(lon  at  Milan  wai  ilttiog  towards  (he 
end  of  December,  1B18.  I  n-amentio 
Milan  b5  a  nan  of  (he  name  of  Rigaiili, 
who  lold  me  to  fo  to  Vilinarcali,  tlie 
advocate.  1  (rent  before  the  cominii- 
aiaaen  two  dajs  after.  What  1  said 
vai  taken  down  in  wrilini;.  I  itai  af- 
terwards employed  as  n  conricr  to  the 
commiaalon.  Id  that  capacity  I  went 
to  Wwtphalia  with  a  letter  to  a  man 
qfthe  name  of  Credi,  I  knew  Credi 
ia  Am  hooae  of  her  Royal  Hi|hneB>. 
.1  peranaded  Credi  to  go  to  Itlilan.  I 
afterward!  went  to  Frankfort,  accom- 
Mnicd  by  Mr.  Cook ;  I  law  Credi  at 
Frankfort,  and  Pri««on,  whu  was  in 
Ike  service  of  the  Princeas  in  18le, 
at  the  Lago  Como.  I  did  not  ipcak 
to  this  woman  >  I  mw  her  by  chance. 
Xafterwards  went  with  some  dispatches 
to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at  Paris.  I 
'  wait  with  several  other  dispatches  j 
bat  I  have  lately  come  to  England  with 
eleven  witnesses.  I  expect  Botliina 
for  coming  here  bnt  my  expenses.  1 
do  Dot  know  whether  Credi  is  in  Eng- 
laod.  I  have  retn  PrJsson.  I  have 
never  offered  Draconi  any  mon^y  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness.  I  know 
the  Count  Vasiali.  I  odI;  said  to  him 
I  had  been  discharged,  which  I  have 
described.  It  was  broad  day  light 
■when  I  san  the  Princess  take  her  hand 
from  Bergami'*  small -clotlies. 

TWENTY-SF.COND    WITNESS. 

(GeiisappR  EcAM.) 
GUISSEPFB  EGALI  sworn  and 
examined.— lama  waiter  al  the  Crown 
.  Ion,  which  lies  Ihirtcen  miles  from 
Milan,  between  Milan  and  Como.  I 
remember  (lie  Princess  caminii  there 
about  five  yi'ars  ago.  Bergami  came 
with  her.  Tliey  dined  with  ten  or 
twelve  other*.  At  dinner  they  paid 
complimenlR  to  each  other,  and  of- 
fered delicate  morsels  to  each  oiber. 
lite  wilneta  then  described,  that  after 
dinner,  when  Ihe  rest  of  the  company 
had  retired,  he  saw  Bergami  give  the 
Princess  a  kim.  He  bad  his  arm  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  Princess.  Witness 
left  the  room,  they  bid  him  go. 

TWENTY-THIRD    WITNESS. 

(GuissbppeDelObto.). 

euiSSEPPE  DEL  ORTO  examin- 

eg,—I  am  *  ibaker.    I  wai  in  the  sei- 
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vice  of  die  PrlKesa  of  Wales  at  tht 
Villa  d'EsIe.  I  saw  the  PriBccii  ud 
Bergami  sitting  in  the  Barden.  Be 
had  iiis  arm  ronod  her  neck.  He  wu 
making  Inve  to  her,  and  klaicd  her. 

iThe  wiinesi  put  his  arm  Temd  tke 
■lerpreler's  neck,  and  offered  to  kin 
him),  (laughter)  Before  ha  kissed 
her  he  had  got  np  ;  the  Princes*  teak 
him  by  Ihe  nap  of  the  coat,  and  pulkd 
him  down  again.  Itwaa  aflcrthattha 
arm  was  pot  ronnd  the  neck.  I  have 
seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  intbe 
kitchen.  Therewassomepollatathere. 
Bergami  took  some  in  a  apann,  pat 
half  in  the  Princess's  manth,  and  Ihe 
rest  In  his  own.  I  saw  them  again  m 
the  pantry.  Bergami  took  a  piece  of 
sweet-atcat  and  pnt  it  into  the  moatk 
of  tlie  Princess.  I  have  seen  then 
alone  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  In&canae 

TWENTY  FOURTH  WITNESS. 

[GtlSBtPCB  GoDBCiaDl.] 

GUISSEPPE  OOUROIADI  swora 
and  examined. — I  am  a  boatman  m 
the  lake  Como.  I  have  taken  Bergani 
and  the  Princess  in  my  boat  to  the  Elia- 
atre.  I  have  seen  the  Princess  kin 
Bergami  about  four  times.  I  hare 
seen  them  in  the  pantry;  and  when 
they  took  fhemselvea  away  from  the 
tabic  they  went  to  the  bed-room  of  the 
Princess,  and, locked  themselves  in. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
Crosa-examined  by  Mr.  WILDE.— 
Witness  said  there  Were  ten  men  In  the 
boat  when  he  saw  what  he  bad'  de- 
scribed  between  the  Princess  endBer- 
ga  m  i. — A  d jo  u  rne  d . 

TUESDAY,  September  Stb. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  WITNESS. 

[Gdsisefpe  Sacchi.] 
GUISSEPPE  SACCHI  sworn  and 
examined  bv  the  ATTORNEY-GE- 
NERAL.—f  am  a  native  of  Belllngino 
in  Italy.  I  entered  the  service  of  Ihe 
Princeas  of  Wales  on  the  Tth  of.  No- 
vember, 1SI6,  when  her  Royal  High- 
ness resided  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  was 
in  her  service  one  year.  I  was  em- 
ployed as  a  courier  for  abont  font 
months,  and  then  I  was  promoted  to  the 
situation  equerry.  I  was  at  the  Villa 
d'Este  about  six  months.  When  I 
entttcA  tJac  kiw«  of  tbe  Ptbwen  I 
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saw  Bergami    there.      Soon  after    j 
entered  &e  service  I  was  sent  with  a 
dispatch  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma; 
and,  on  my  return  with  the  answer,  I 
saw  the  Princess  sitting  with  Bergami 
alone.    The  Princes^*  read  the  ans^wer 
and  laid  it  down  on  the  table.    While 
her  Royal  Highness  was  speaking  to 
liiCy  Bergami  took  the  dispatch  up^  and 
pretended  to  read  it,  without  asking 
leave.     In  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  December  following  1  was  sent  with 
a  dispatch  to  the  Governor,  General 
Sanrau,  at  lUilan.    I  was  directed  by 
Bergami  to  make  the  utmost  speed, 
and    to  brings  back  the  answer  that 
night,  which  I  did  accordingly;  and 
arrived  at  midnight.     When  I  arrived 
I  went  into  the  kitchen;  saw  the  foot- 
man ;  asked  where  Bergami  wa^ ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  his. information,  I 
went   to  Bergami's  anti-room,  where 
his  servant  slept ;  and,  finding  the  lat- 
ter asleep,  I  went  towards  Bergami'.s 
own  room,  and  the  door  being  open  I 
entered.    I  observed  that  the  bed  was 
tumbled;  but  nobody  was  there.      I 
then  went  away;  and  as  I  was  going  I 
beard  a  noise  on  the  opposite  side, 
and,  at  'the  same  time,  heard  some 
body  say  "  Who's  there  ?"    I  thought  it 
was  Bergami,  and  I  answered  that  I 
was  the  courier  from  Milan.    Bergami 
then  came  to  me  in  his  dresj^ing-gown, 
and  told  me  there  was  no  necessity  for 
delivering  the  answer.    I  don't  know 
that  he  had  any  other  clothes  under  his 
dres&ing-gown :    I    saw  nothing  else 
but  his  shirt.     I  saw  him  in  the  room 
where  there  is  a  door  opposite  to  the 
door  in  his  room.    I  did  not  see  where 
lie  came  from,  because  it  was  dark. 
The  door  of  Bergami's  room  led  into 
two  other  rooms  in  which  nobody  slept. 
I  did  not  kno^  where  the  Pnncess's 
bed*room  was,  nor  where  she  slept. 
Whilst  I  was  at  the  Villa  d'Este  I  have 
often  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
walking  arm  in  arm  together  in  the 
garden.    I  remember  carrying  a  letter 
to  General  Pino,  and  bringing  a  verbal 
answer  back,  and  delivering  it  to  the 
Princess   in  her    own  anti-chamber, 
which  I  remember  was  near  that  in 
which  Bergami  spoke  to  me  on  the 
t^ghi  I  have  alreadv  mentioned.    I 
liave  observed  that  when  the  Princess 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami,  she 
nted  to  address  him  familiarly,  and  call 
bim  bv  tender  names,  such  as  '^Afon 
mttg^/^  MUn  ampur/*  and ''  Man  eixur,** 
t  remember  accompan/ing  the  Psfai* 


cess  to  Turin.  She  lodged  at  the 
**  Mherg  tiel  Universe^*  I  went  before 
her  for  the  last  post.  When  I  arrived 
at  tlie  inn  I  made  arrangements  with 
the  innkeeper  for  sleeping  accommqin 
dations.  (or  her  Royal  Highness  the 
best  apartment  was  provided ;  others 
near  it  for  the  dame  tTfioHnwr  and  the 
fcmme-dtfChambre-,  for  the  gentlemeo 
we  allotted  other  apartments  separate 
from  the  rest. «  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  I  .sbewcd  them 
the  distinction  I  had  made ;  but  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
either,  and  tlie  apartments  I  had  eho- 
sen  for  the  gentlemen  were  allotted  te 
her  Royal  Highness,  the  dume  d'han- 
newTy  Bergami,  and  Xhefemme  deehrnm' 
bre.  Between  the  mora  of  her  Royal 
Highness  and  that  of  Bergami  was  the 
room  of  the  dam*  d'kimneur^  which 
formed  a  medium  of  commimication 
between  the  former  rooms.  Her  Royal 
Highness  remained  at  Turin  about  six 
days.  I  went  with  her  to  the  Barona, 
where  she  gave  several  balls.  At  the 
beginning,  besides  her  Royal  High- 
ness's^  suite,  there  came  also  to  the 
balls  some  persons  of  distinction,  and 
persons  of  all  ranks.  Afterwards  peo- 
ple of  very  low  condition  attended* 
Persons  of  rank  were  no  longer  seca, 
except  the  suite  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness, because  some  low  freedoms  wera 
allowed.  The  sort  of  freedoms  I 
allude  to  were  that  those  persons  were 
allowed  to  come  and  take  the  women 
out  with  them  at  their  pleasure  and 
will.  I  have  not  heard  the  Princest 
say  any  thing  upon  those  persons  go- 
ing out  and  coming  in.  I  do  remember 
hearing  the  Princess  saying  something^ 
to  me  abont  those  girls  that  were  at 
the  ball.  One  day  while  I  was  in  the 
court  and  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  were  there,  the  Princess  told, 
me  these  precise  words.  She  said-shei 
wished  to  make  a  present  to  some  of 
these  girls,  and  then  she  asked  me, 
and  said,  ^'  How  can  we  dress  these 
young  maids  P'  {vergintUe.)  Then  she 
asked  me  '*  Do  you  believe  they  are  so 
(or  such?")  and  I  answered  that  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  I  believed  them  to 
be  honest  (honesU)  girls;  and  that  I 
had  nothing  to  say  against  them ;  and 
the  Princess  told  me  "  I  know,  von 
rogne,  that  yon  have  been  in  bed 
with  three  df  them,  and  how  many 
times  jou  have  had  intercourse  with 
themr  and  I.  being  surprised  at  tUfi 
compliment,  tu^^viwvx^^v^  ^^t^'^A*. 
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%er  Royat  Highness  tlrat  she  nas  de- 
jceiTed.      Bergawi  was  present,  and 
lie^ii  to  laugh,  and  to  cry  aloud,  "  II 
i»trnet  it  is  true!  it  is  true!"    The 
word  vtrginrlle  means  young  virgins. 
I  should  aho  have  said  modest  girU*, 
instead   of  honest  girls.    The  vrords 
maid  and  virgin  are  hoth  in  the  Italian 
luignage cxpreftsed  by  the  same  word. 
I  did  Mit  hear  from  her  Royal  High- 
Bt'ss^o  which  of  the  girls  the  present 
was  made.     1  have  several  limes  seen 
th«  Princess  at  the  balls  in  the  same 
room  with  those  persons  of  low  condi- 
tion to  whom  I  have  alluded;  some- 
times i  have  seen  her  Royal  Highness 
join  in  the  dances.    On  one  occasion, 
when  one  of  the  women  came  to  the 
lM>nse  of    her   Royal  Highness,    and 
when  she  was  seenby  her  Koyal  High- 
ness, she   pointed   her  out  with  her 
finger,  laughed,  and  exclaimed — "  How 
Bmcb  the   population  of  the   Karona 
wonld  be  increased  T'    I  attended  the 
Princess  in  her  toar  throuch  Gennany. 
In  the  course  of  that  journey  Bcrgami 
parchasod  a  carriage  for  two  persons. 
It  was  provided  for  my  use  during  the 
Bigfa|£  and  days  when  the  weather  was 
jbad.    The  Princess  and  Bergami  also 
travelled  in  it  many  times  in  fair  wea- 
tfccr.      1   remember  one   day,  whilst 
they  remained  at  a  place,  the  name  of 
which  I  forget,  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami set  out  in  this  sm^ill  carriage  be 
fire  I  was  in  time  to  follow  them,  as  1 
wa»  obliged  to  set  about  getting  the 
other  cnrriiiges    ready ;    and    haviiic: 
feliowed   them    as    soon   as  I   could, 
naking  the  most  haste,  I  could  not 
overtake  them  till  they  arrived  at  the 
first  station.     When  I  arrived  I  asked 
abont  them,  and  I  was  pointed  to  a 
room  where  they  were.    I  knocked  at 
the  door  and  enquired  whether  i  coiitd 
enter;  Bergami  answered  T could  not 
come  ii),  as  I  did.    After  I  entered,  1 
ftaw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  on  the 
bed;  hnt    I  mnst  observe,  that  they 
were  decently  di  essed  and  at  a  distance 
frem  one  another.    They  were  lying  on 
the  b<*das  far  as  the  middle,  and  their 
backs  were  leaning  or  resting  against 
the  wallt    I  don't  know  whether  in  the 
course  of  that  journey  we  stopped  at 
any  inn  at  which  there  were  English 
persons    staying ;    but    I    remember, 
when  I  preceded  her  Royal  Highness 
on  the  road  to  Munich,  she  told  me 
that  the  first  on  settling  for  lodgings 
vrai  to  ioqiiixe  whether  Siere  were  any 


English ,  and  if  there  wert  any  English 
I  was  to  inquire  after  their  rank,  aad 
to  cro  somewhere  else  for  lodgings  for 
hvr  Royal  Highness.     I  continat^  to 
bespeak  the  lodgings  as  ihr  as  Cark- 
ruhe,  hut  when  we  arrived  at  Carls- 
mlic  the  same  thing  happened  as  baa- 
pened  at  Tnrin,  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms.     I  did  act 
n>eddle  with  it  any  more  during  the 
rest  of  the  jonrney,  leavlnf^  her  Ropril 
Highness  to  do  as  she  liked.    Donng 
the  course  of  that  journey,  generally 
speaking,  the  bed-rooms  of  the  Priiw 
ee^'S  and  Beieami  were  as  near  to  each 
other  as  possible.    In  the  course  of 
the  jonrney  we  went  to  Mount  Falcmii, 
and  arrived  there  at  night,  having  been 
overtaken'by  a  violent  storm  and  dark- 
ness we  were  obliged  to  stop  at  a  d\i« 
serable  inn ;  on  their  arrival  the^rin* 
ce^io  and  Bergami  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  went  into  a  room  where  there  was 
a  bed.    They  remained  there  alone  tiU 
the  reft  of  the  suite  arrived,  beiM 
nbont  ail  honr,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
AAcr  that  journey  we  returned  to  Mi- 
lan, and  then  went  to  Rome.     On  oor 
journey  to  Rome  we  stopped  at  aplags 
called  Savignana.,  where  the  Princess 
was  taken  ill  with  violent  pains.    She 
wn8    Ht(enr)ed    by  Bercrami  and    the 
Countess  of  Oldi.    Hot  clothes  were 
prepared,  and  Berg»mi  and  the  Cod^* 
f»  ss  carried  tliem  to  the  room  where 
hrr  Royal  Highness  was.     We  went 
afterwards  to  Ampona.     At  that  place 
T  att<nded  Bergami  when  he  was  lying 
nn  a  sick  bed.     I  observed  a  dooropta 
in  hi«  room  leading  to  Mother  roon, 
Avliich  T  bflifve  was  the  Princwys's,  but 
I  cannot  \y\\\\  certainty  say  that  it  was. 
I  saw  in  that  room  some  things  belong- 
ing to  her  Roval  Hiuhness,  as,  for  iiv* 
stance,  the  boxes  belonging  to  her  toi- 
let.* There  was  also  a  bed  there.    W.c 
afterwards  went  to  RoccanclH,  where 
Bergami  was  ill  and  confined  to  ^is 
bed.    One  evening  \  wa?  going  tp  yi^t 
him  abont  eleven  o'rIo(;k,  ai^d  when  I 
was  at  the  door,  which  w'^s  par^  open, 
I  saw  him  in  bed,  and  the  PrinceM 
lying  stretched  out  on  a  sofa  by  the 
side  of  the   bed.    TUere  were  %ora^ 
cushions  on  the  sofa.     On  the  seeing 
th^  Princess  in  tliat  situation  I  imme- 
diately   withdrew.     From  Koccanelli 
we  went  to  Villa  Grande.     I  slept  in 
the  wing  of  the  house  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance  door.    Bergami  slept  on  the 
ri^b^  hand,  exactly  opposite  tt  fiy 
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room.    Her  Royal  Highness  also  slept 
oa  the  same  side  of  the  house  with  Der* 
l^ami.     I   remember  one  ni^ht  when 
th«  rest  of  the  family  were  in  bed,  after 
fliidiiight,  while  it  was  insufferably  hot, 
I  was  at  the  window  of  my  room,  and 
M  I  heard  a  noise  on  tlie  side  of  the 
room  ofBerj^ami,!  witlidrew  a  little;  I 
aawBergami  come  ont  of  his  room,  and 
go  to  the  door  that  led  to  the  apart- 
ment of    her    Royal    Highness ;    he 
opened  the  door,  entered,  and  I  saw, 
lum  come  out  no  more.    I  remainod  at 
my  window  about  an  hour  after  I  saw 
Bergami  enter.     A  few  nis^hts  after  I 
saw  the  name  thing,   and  about  the 
same  time  at  night.    After  remaining; 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  second 
time,  I  aid  not  see  Bergami  return  to 
bis  room.    At  Villa  Grande  I  saw  two 
busts,  which  I  was  told  were  meant  to 
represent  the  Princess  and  Berjj^ami. 
I  myself  thou*;ht  they  represented  her 
Koyal   Highness  and  Bergami,   from 
the  likenesses..  I'hey  were  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  and  both,  were  in  Ber^ 
ganri's  room^    It  was  in  the  month  of 
July  that  I  ^aw  Bergami  entering  the 
Prinoess*^  room  at  night.    The  Prin- 
cess went  from  Rome  to  Senegaglia. 
The  weather  was  very  hot  at  the  time, 
and  she  travelled  by  nisfit,       I  wa^ 
fUways  by  the  side  ot  her  Royal  High- 
ness*s  carriage,  which  was  surronnaed 
by  curtains.     Every  morning,   when 
day  appeared,  I  went  to  the  carriage 
to  ask   her  Royal    Highness   if   she 
wanted  any  thing,  and  I  hare  several 
limes  drawn  the  curtains  aside.     Be- 
sides the  Princes9,  the  Countess  Oldi 
'  and  Berganti's  child  sometimes  travel- 
led in  that  carriage.    On  the^ie  occa- 
•iona,  when  I  used  to  draw  the  cur- 
tains,   I    have    two    or   three  times 
observed  the  Princess  and   Bergami 
asleep,  with  their  hands  on  each  other: 
Bergami  had  his  hand  on  a  particular 
part  of  her  Royal  Highness's  person, 
mod  her  Royal  Highnesses  band  was  in  a 
similar  position  with  regard  to  Berga- 
jni's.    I  once  observed  that  Bersami*s 
breeches  (his  caloiny)  were  half  loos- 
ened, that  th&y  were  free  from  the 
braces  and-  unbuttoned,  and  in  that 
situation  tiie  Princess's  hand  was  on 
the  person  of  Bergami.    There  wa^  no 
other  person  in  the  carriage  at  that 
time.    They  were  both  asleep  there. 
I  saw    Bergami  kiss  the    Princess's 
mt^k,     I  attended  them   to  P«6aro. 
Whilst  the  Princess  remained  at  Pe- 
tare,  Bergami  went  to  Bologaa  for 


two  dayst  The  Princess  went  to 
him  on  his  return  with  part  of  litr 
Miite  $  they  met  at  the  toll  gateralisrhted 
from  their  respective  carriages,  ki.«sed 
and  embraced  mntually;  they  thet^ 
returned  in  the  same  carriago  to 
Pesaro. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr:  BROUGH- 
AM.— I   don't  at  all  understand  ]^o- 
glish.    I  have  been  in  this  country) 
about  fourteen  months.    I  have  lived 
during  that  time  sometimes  in  Londod 
and  sometimes  In  the  country.    My 
name  is  Sacchi.    I  wai  called  Sacchlne 
at  Milan  ;   it  is  trne  that  I  have  beett 
called  Milani  in  this  country,  nnd  have 
always  gone  by  that  name  here.    I 
was  at   .Stevmaa;e  sometime^,  but  I 
never  lived  there.    When  in  the  conn- 
try,  I  was  at  Aston ;  that  is  four  miles 
from  Stevenage.    I  lived  ther^hitfao 
house  of  the  Reverend  Philip  Godfrey. 
I  have  seen  him  once  lately  \n  London. 
After  I  left  the  Princess's  service,  I 
went  first  to  Jive  at  Milan.    I  went 
into  no  other  service.    I  have  beeii 
always  ont  of  place  since  that  tim«* 
I  have  never  been  in  any  other  service 
since.    I  was  first  examined  at  Milan 
upon  this  business  in  November<1818. 
Tliat  was  not  the  first  time  I  told  thia 
story  to  any  person  at  Milan.    I  had 
told  it  at  other  times.    The  first  time 
I  ever  was  examined  npon  the  subject 
was  in  thie  month  of  November,  1818. 
I  had  told  the  story  before  that  time  to 
different  people,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
at  pi'esent  any  one  of  them.    A  mes- 
senger was  sent  for  me  by  the  Advo- 
cate Vilmarcati,  to  go  to  Milan  to  be 
examined.     I  saw  no  one  else  witlr 
Vilmarcati.    He  did  not  examine  roe 
at  tl»t  time.     I  vras  examined  the  first 
time  about    a   fortnight    afterwards; 
there  were  present  on  that  occasion 
the  Advocate  Vilmarcati,  Mr.  Powell, 
Colonel  Brawn,  and  a  gent'eman  whom 
thoy  called  Cooke.     What  I  said  they 
took  down  in  writing.    I  did  not  there 
make  oath  then  as  to  what  I  said.    I 
did  in  L>ondon,  at  Mr.  Powell's  cham- 
bers.   When  out  of  service  at  Milan  I 
snpported  myself.    I  always  had  means 
of  my  own.    After  I  was  advanced 
from  the  station  of  courier  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  seryice,   my  wages    were 
never  settle<l ;  I  did  not  serve  the  Prin- 
cess as  a  volunteer.    I  recerved  som«r- 
thing,  ^Mit  BO  cet^n  wite^-    VliUfl 
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in  ber  Royal  Righness'i  service  I  re- 
caived  money  at  three  several  times, 
amouDting  in  the  whole  to  sixty  or  se- 
▼ei|ty  Napoleons.  I  do  not  remember 
how  mnch  I  received  as  courier  only. 
I  continued  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
service  as  courier  about  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve  that  I  was  with  Iter. 
I  entered  her  Royal  Highness^ service 
through  the  good  offices  of  M.  Chiavini, 
9  banker,  the  Baron  Carolcti,  and  Ber- 
gami.  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  was  al- 
ways, thauk  God,  iu  easy  rircuni- 
atances.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  was  al- 
ways as  well  dressed  as  I  am  now.  I 
do  not  "know  that  I  was  called  Count 
Milanl  when  I  was  introduced  to  M. 
Marietti.  I  am  sworn  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  alone ;  and  I  swear  that 
I  was  not  introduced  under  the  name 
of  Count  Milani.  I  will  $wear  that  I 
dtf  not  know  that  I  was  called .  the 
Count  Milani  on  that  occesion.  t  am 
sure  that  I  never  heard  myself  called 
Count  in  tlie  presence  of  M.  Marietti. 
I  am  sure' that  I  never  heard  myself  so 
called  at  Aston.  I  will  swear  that  I 
never  was  introduced  to  M.  Marietti 
as  a  merchant.  I  never  stated  to  him 
that  I  had  come  to  this  country  for 
commercial  purposes.  I  always  said 
that  I  came  here  in  the  service  of  a 
Spanish  family.  It  is  not  true,  iu 
point  of  fact,  *that  I  did  come  over  in 
the  siTvicc  of  a  Spanish  family.  I  have 
said  that  I  had  a  lawsuit  with  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  but  never  that  she  owed 
any  money.  I  meant  by  that  to  say, 
that  I  was  engaged  in  the  process 
which  was  making  against  her  Royal 
Highnei^s.  I  do  uot  mean  to  say,  that 
I  told  M.  Marietti  that  I  was  one  of 
the  witiiesses  in  the  prosecution  against 
the  Princess.  1  never  said  any  thing 
to  M.  Marietti  on  the  subject,  'lo 
whomsoever  I  told  this  story  of  a  law- 
suit, I  told  it  as  a  '^  d^ubU  entendre," 
1  think  I  did  disclose  to^onse  part  of 
PT.  Mai'iclti's  family  that  I  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  a^^ainst  hor  Royal  High- 
i:rss.  This  vi-as  about  two  mouths 
ago.  I  mentiooed  my  real  name  to 
bome  one  else;  I  told  my  real  name  to 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Signor  Marietti, 
who  was  in  the  family.  That  was  seven 
tfV  ci^ht  mouths  from  the  present  time. 
1  uon*t  remember  to  whom  I  told  my 
real  name  two  months  ago.  It  is  some 
time  since  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
disclosed  my  name  in  M.  Marietti's 
family  set  out  from  Milan.  I  have 
bveji  several  times  in  M.  I^arietti's 


honse  in  London  shice  that  time.  The 
last  time  that  I  was  oa  a  visit  there, 
was  abont  three  or  foar  months  since. 
Signer  Marietti's  brother,  who  liad  set 
ont  from  Milan,  knew  that  my  real 
name  was  Sacchi.  The  other  members 
of  the  family  never  called  me  Sacchi 
during  the  last  day  that  I  was  visitiag 
them.  The  last  time  that  I  was  visit- 
ing the  family  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  at 
Aston,  I  told  him  that  my  real  mum 
was  Sacohi.  I  did  not  tell  them  mv- 
self  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  this  cause,  bnt  I  eanted  it  to 
be  told  to  them  by  a  M.  Spireti,  a  Mi- 
lanese gentleman,  whom  I  have  known 
in  the  hon.«e  of  Marietti.  I  have  been 
told  that  Spireti  was  a  consln  of  Ma- 
rietti. The  first  time  that  Splieti 
knew  who  I  really  was,  was  one  day 
when  he  had  me  to  pay  him  a  vuit 
there.  I  told  him  who  I  was.  .This  is 
seven  or  eight  mon\hs  ago;  I  swear 
that  it  was  about  seven  months  ago.  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  made  ap- 
plication to  be  taken  back  into  the 
service  of  her  Royal  Higlmess..  I  never 
represented  to  any  one,  after  1  Bad 
letlt  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
that  1  was  in  a  destitute  condition. 

Did  you  ever  entreat  any  person  at 
her  Royal  Highness's  honsrhold  to 
have  compassion  on '  your  miserable 
situation,  after  you  had  left  her  ser- 
vice P — I  have  never  been  in  a  misera- 
ble situation  (a  laugh). 

Will  yon  swear  that  yon  never  in- 
treated  any  one  of  the  suite  of  her 
Royal  Highness  to  take  pity,  or  to 
have  compassion  on  yoa,  after  yon  had 
left  her  servicer — On  what  account 
to  have  compassion  on  me? 

lliat,  Sir,  is  a  «[uestion,  and  not  an 
answer.  I  must  have  an  answer  te 
this  question :  Will  yon  swear  that 
you  never  intreated  of  the  Princess's 
suite,  after  you  had  quitted  her  service, 
to  take  compassion  on  you? — It  may 
be  tliat  I  have. 

Did  you  ever  represent  to  any  per^ 
son,  after  you  had  left  her  Royal  High- 
ness's service,  that  yon  taxed  yourself 
with  ingratitude  towards  a  most  gene* 
rous  mistress  ? 

the  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question  in  point  of 
form ;  and  after  a  discussion  of  some 
length,  the  judges  were  called  upon  to 
give  their  opinion,**  Whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  practice  of  the 
courts  below,  counsel  examining  are 
entitled^  if  the  coonsel  on  tha  ^that 
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lidc  object .tt)  It,  to  ask  r  witness,  whe- 
ther lie  has .  t> ("fore  made  a  representa- 
tion of  a  matter  to  any  one,  not  spcci- 
fying  at-Tlie  samo-timft  Mrhother  that 
represcntatioh  has  reference  to  one* 
made  in  writin!?,  or  of  parole."  The 
juds«'.*,  after  retiring  for  about  twenty 
minntes,  retnmcd,  and  declared  it  to 
be  their  opinion,  that  cnnn^ol  had  a 
right  to  ask  the  witness  ercnoruUy  if  he 
bad  ere r  made  a  representation;  but 
if  diey  asked  him  the  particular  nature 
of  that  icpiesenta'tion,  then  the  rulcs^of 
eyidence  pcmiitted  the  counsel  oppo- 
fite  to  interpose,  and  ask  if  the  repre- 
f  entation  alluded  to  had  ever  been  made 
in  writing. 

Aftor  some  further  discussion,  Mr. 
BROUGHAM  resumed  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witness,  who  deposed 
M  follows : 

1  Aever  said  to  any  person,  that  my 
coodnct  to.  the  Princess  was  liable  to  a 
charge  of  ingratitude  with  respect  to  a 
generons   benefactress.      This  is  my 
haod-writing    (a  paper  put  into   his 
hand  ;)    and   this  also  is   my  writing 
(another  paper.)    You  need  not  read 
the  whole  of  it;  it  is  my  writing.     I 
have  been  called  by  another  name  be> 
sides   Sacchi  and  Milani.     I  am  still 
called  by  another  name.    I  beg  as  a 
favoor  from  the  honourable  house,  that 
1  may  not  answer  tlic  question,  *'  What 
is   that   other  name  ?**      Borause   if  I 
shonld  tell  the  name  by  which  I  £ro,  I 
•bonld  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  those 
who  have  ill  intentions  against  me.    I 
beg,  at  all  events  the  house  to  inter- 
pose its  authority  that  the  name  may  not 
ue  inserted  in  the  public  papers.    ( Mr. 
Brongham.  after  such  an   intimation, 
would  not  ask  the  name.)    I  do  not 
remember  to  have  been  called  by  any 
other  nartic  than  those  alluded  to  whilst 
abroad 'in  Italy.    I  do  not  remember 
to  have  made  use  of  any  other  name 
while  I  was  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
corresponding  with    any    person.      I 
have  been  many  times  in  Switzerland  ; 
and  1  have  been  at  Morges  and  at  Co- 
lombler.    I  have  been  at  these  two 
latter  places  six  weeks.    I  made  my- 
•elf  known  to  every  body  that  I  was 
there.    I  never  concealed  myself.    I 
went  by  the  name  of  Sacchi  there.    I 
had  money  in  niy  name  at  a  banker's  at 
Ltnianne,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  Louis. 
I  never  had  any  more  money  at  any 
time  in  that  banker's  hands  j  and  I 
twemr  that  I  never  had  credit  at  that 
basker**,  whicli  allowed  me  to  dfRw 
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for  greater  sums.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  said  any  thing  to  that 
effect  to  anv  on(^,  1  will  not  swear  that 
I  have  not  said  so,  because  I  cannot 
swear  when  I  am  in  doubt.  I  brought 
Mademoiselle  Dumont  from  Lausanne 
to  Milan,  but  I  did  not  take  hef  back. 
1  did  not  go  to  prevail  on  her  to  go  t9 
Milan ;  f  only  went  to  ask  her  if  she 
wished  to  go,  or  whether  she  would  go 
or  not.  I  was  debired  by  the  comrais* 
sion  at  Milan  to  fetch  her.  I  never 
told  any  one  when  Madame  Dumont 
went  away  with  me  to  Milan,  that  she , 
was  going  back  into  the  service  of  tlie 
Princess.  I  came  over  to  this  country 
with  Mr.  Cronse.  I  never  heard  that 
he  was  the  person  who  was  arrested  in 
Paris  for  dealing  in  forged  notes.  Ht 
came  to  London  with  mc.  I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Grouse  is  a  regular 
messenger,  or  only  employed  on  thto 
Milan  commission  business.  I  never 
made  any  other  journey  with  Mr. 
Ci'ouse.  *  I  never  received  any  money 
from  the  Milan  commission,  except  for 
the  expense  of  my  journey  to  Lausanne 
and  back,  and  for  the  journey  which  I 
took  Cbhrnitz  and  back.  1  sweai  that 
I  never  received  any  promise  of  any 
money  or  recompense  for  my  trouble 
in  this  business.  I  never  asked  for  any 
thing,  nor  has  any  thing  been  offered 
to  me.  No  one  has  ever  promised  rod 
any  thing.  I  have  never  said  to  any 
body  that  I  received  any  money  or 
advantage.  ^I  may  have  said  that  I 
received  the  expenses  of  my  j[Ourncy. 
I  hope  that  my  time  will  be  paid  for^ 
I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Ditmont 
many  times  since  she  came  to  this 
cenntry.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
other  witnesses  here. 

Re-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.— My  family  now  resides 
at  Broglio.  I  have  served  ten  years  iji 
the  army  of-  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
headed  by  Buonaparte.  When  I  left  it 
I  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
to  which  I  was  appointed  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1803,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
At  the  time  when  I  left  the  service  of 
the  Princess  I  received  from  her  Royal 
Highness  a  certificate  of  my  character. 
I  have  it  about  mc  (witness  produced 
a  paper.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  it 
signed  by  the  Princess  herself,  in  her 
own  hand-writing;  but  when  it  was 
given  to  mc  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
signed  by  her.  I  don't  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  the  Princess  write.  'I 
haTt  sew  the  sekl  on  this  v^Li^t  w^^u. 
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the  lettem  of  the  Princess.  The  cer- 
tificate was  given  to  me  by  Count 
Schiavini.  The  body  of  the  certificate 
is  written  by  him.  He  held  the  sitna^ 
tion  of  Mareshal  di  Palazzo  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Princess.  I  did  not  «pply 
to  Schiavini  for  the  certificate.  Ma- 
jochi  was  the  only  person  that  I  saw 
receive  a  certificate  from  Schiavini 
while  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prin> 
cess.  (The  House  did  not  allow  the 
certificate  to  be  read.)  I  know  that 
the  Mariettis  were  once  the  bankers  of 
the  Princess  at  Milan.  I  told  Marietti 
that  I  was  a  witness  agaiflst  the  Queen, 
on  the  occasion  that  he  came  to  pay 
xne  a  visit  two  months  ago,  at  my  lodg> 
ings.  Before  I  stated  that  to  Marietti 
lie  had  said  nothing  more  to  me  than  I 
have  already  stated. 

On  yonr  saying  you  were  a  witness, 
4id  Marietti  make  any  observation  on 
that  subject  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question*  What  Marietti  said  could 
not  touch  the  Queen,  unless  agency  be 
first  established. — Alter  some  desul- 
tory discussion, 

The  LORD-CHANCEIJLOR  said, 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  fram- 
Sig  the  question,  and  he  would  prepare 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
opinion  by  to-morrow  morning.— Ad- 
journed. 


WEDNESDAY,  September  6lh. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  rcca- 

pitulaled  what  had  occurred  yesterday 

on  the  questions  put  to  the  witness 

Giuseppi  Sacchi,  relative  to  what  had 

gassed  between  him  and  the  banker, 
I.  Marie-tti.  His  lordship,  having 
considered  the  subject,  wished  to  sim- 
plify the  question  to  be  put  tlie  judges, 
by  reducing  it  to  a  form  which"  was 
nearly  to  the  following  effect : — If,  on 
the  trial  of  an  action  brought  by  A. 
the  plaintiff,  against  B.  Che  defendant, 
a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
on  the  cross-examination  of  the  defen- 
dant's counsel,  had  stated,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  that,  at  a  time  specified, 
he  had  told  C.  D.  that  he  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  the  defence :  and, 
being  re-examined  by  the  plaintiffs 
coun«>el,  phould  be  asked  if  C.  D. 
had  inquired  into  his  reasons  for  be- 
coming a  witness  against  the  defen- 
dant, and  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
should  then  proceed  further  to  examine 
the  vritnoss  as  to  what  passed  between 


him  and  C;  D.  at  far  only  lu  retatecf  ia 
his  coodnct;  the  question  was,  whe' 
ther,  aceording  to  the  established  rnlct 
of  the  courts  below^  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  re-exa^ 
mine  this  witness.  On  this  cpestion/ 
and  on  questions  as  to  the  right  of  ex- 
amining tbe  witness  on  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  C.  D.  before 
or  after  the  witness  had  stated  bina" 
self  to  be  a  witness  for  the  defence,  he 
thought  it  might  now  be  right  to  ask 
the  opinions  of  the  judges. 

The  judges  immediately  withdrew. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  complained  of  a 
misrepresentation  in  a  morning  paper, 
of  an  answer  given  by  the  witness  Sac« 
chi.  This  mtsrepresentation  went  to 
convey  an  idea  that  his'  brother  had 
promised  to  bestow  favors  on  those  who 
w6iild  not  go  as  witnesses  against  tht 
Queen;  such  an  insinnation  had  not  been 
thrown  out  in  any  part  of  the  eTtdence* 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
that  the  publication  complained  of  wu 
by  no  means  consistent  with  the  evi- 
dence which  bad  been  given.  Witb 
respect  to  representations  and  misre- 
presentations whii-h  were  to  be  found 
in  the  public  prints,  he  trusted  that 
their  lordships  would  excuse  him  for 
now  taking  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
if  their  l6rdshipji  had  chosen  to  wave 
their  privileges  with  respect  to  jsucIi 
publication,  they  must  vet  insist  that 
they  should  be  minutely  correct. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  >ome  otler  f  nb- 
Ucations  that  had  gone  forth  to  the 
world,  or  whatever  might  be  intended 
respecting  them,  their  lordships  wonid 
be  hereafter  called  upon  to  con.«ider. 
At  present  it  did  not  appear  expedient 
to  enter  upon  the  subject. 

The  judges,  having  lemained  apart 
nearly  two  hours  in  consultation,  re- 
turned at  ten  minotes  before  one 
o'clock' 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  ABBOTT 
then  stated,  that  the  judges  had  taken 
into  consideration  the  two  qnestions 
referred  to  tliero  by  their  lordships,  but 
as  they  had  not  come  to  an  nnanimoni 
opinion,  they  proposed  to  deliver  their 
respective  opinions  seriatim. 

The  LORD^CHANCELLOR  ob- 
served,  that  they  would  adopt  tbeir 
own  mode  of  comunicating  tbe  result 
of  their  consultation  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Justice  RICHARDSON  tfasi 
read  the  questions  propc^sed,  and  said 
htt  found  himself  obliged  to  M|Wtr 
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tliem  in  the  negative.  He  did  not  con- 
ceive that  coansel  were  entitled  by  the 
roles  of  practice,  to  enquire  in  re-exa- 
minmtion  into  the  whole  extent  of  con- 
versation whichT  might  have  passed  ^e- 
iween  the  witnesft  and  C.  D.,  tonching 
the  statement  of  the  former  that  he  was 
A  witness  in  the  caase. 

Mr.  Justice  BEST  gave  his  opinion 
and  reasons  for  answering  the  questions 
in  the  affirmative.  He  thought  the  re- 
examination, in  justice  to  the  witness, 
oaght  to  go  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
con versatioUfin  order  tliat  the  real  state 
of  the  facts,  by  reference  to  all  their 
eircunutances,  might  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  remaining  judges  concurred 
with  Mr.  Justice  Richardson. 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in,  and 
the  Attorney- General  was  informed, 
that  he  must  not  put  the  question  to 
which  objection  had  been  taken. 

/The  witness  Sacchi  was  then  again 
pnt  to  the  bar,  and  was  furtlier  re -exa- 
mined by  the  Attorney»Oeneral.  He 
deposed  as  follows: — I  took  the  name 
of  Milan!  on  account  of  the  tumult 
which  had  then  taken  place,  and  the 
dani^er  I  should  run  if  my  own  were 
known.  I  assumed  this  name  immedi- 
ately after  the  affair  at  Dover. 

I^xamtned  by  the  Marquis  of  BUCK- 
INGHAM :  I  have  known  Marietti 
since  my  arrival  in  London.  I  have 
known  three  brothers  of  the  Mariettis. 

Did  any  one  qf  the  Mariettis  whom 
you  knew  in  London  make  any  propo- 
sition to  you  touching  the  evidence 
which  yon  were  to  give  in  this  case  ? — 
Guisseppe  Marietti  came  to  my  lodg- 
ing one  day,  and  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  apeak  to  me ;  and  he  told  me  that 
he  was  directed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  the 
brother  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Qneen,  who  had  called  upon  him  in 
the  morning  and  inquired  if  ha  knew 
me.  He  (Marietti)  answered  that  he 
did  know  me,  and  then  the  brother  of 
Mr.  Brougham  asked  him  whether  he 
might  be  able  to  learn  irom  me  some- 
thing telatiug  to  the  Princess.  Mari- 
etti added,  **  as  the  Messrs.  Broughams 
•had  done  me  some  services  while  I  had 
some  transactions  with  the  Princess,  so 
I  should  like  to  do  them  also  some  ser- 
▼iee ;  but  before  I  communicate  to  you 
what  I  have  got  to  say,  I  beg  to  tell  yon 
that  I  come  as  a  friend,  and  not  to  dis- 
■^luide  you  from  doing  what  you  have 
jresolved  on;  having  also  represented 
fo  Mr.  Brouglilini  that  I  would  not 


either  commit  myself,  or  wish  that  the 
parties  should  commit  themselves.*' 
And  he  added,  **  as  the  ministers  have 
refused  to  grant  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
or  of  the  heads  of  the  charges  against 
the  QuecQ,  we  should  like  to  know 
som^'thing  trom  you,  if  yoa  know  any 
of  the  witnesses,  if  you  know  thair 
number,  and  if  you  can  inform  us  any 
thing  of  the  depositions  which  they  are: 
to  make."  Then  I  answered,  that  al- 
though I  knew  something,  I  would 
never  tell  it,  for  that  it  might  commit 
mc  ;  that  I  knew  only  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  that  I  knew  no  deposition  of 
any  other  witne^^s,  and  that  I  could  give 
him  no  other  acconnt.  Marietti  added, 
that  it  was  wished  to  know  so  much, 
because  the  Queen  might  prepare  her 
own  defence.  Afterwards  he  asked 
me  whether  I  night  know  something 
conceraing  the  depositions,  and  gave 
me  various  arsurances  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  know  this  from  me  to  commit 
me,  or  to  commit  any  of  ttie  parties.  I 
remember  no  more. 

Did  Marietti  give  yon  any  advice  as 
to  the  evidence  which  you  were  at  any 
time  to  cfive  P — Never. 

Did  Marietti  offer  you  any  money 
with  respect  to  the  evidence  you  were 
to  give  ? — Never. 

the  Margins  of  BUCKINGHAM 
would  very  readily  put  to  the  witness 
any  question  which  the  Attorney -Ge- 
neral of  the  Queen  might  suggest. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  felt  much  in- 
debted to  the  noble  marquis :  but  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissati>6ed  with 
the  answer  of  the  witness,  although 
perhaps  others  might. 

Examined  by  Earl  GREY— I  took 
the  name  of  Milaui  before  I  set  out  ^ 
from  Paris  for  England.  I  bore  that 
name  until  the  anair  at  Dover  hap- 
pened, and  then  I  clianged  iti  and. not 
before. 

By  the  Earl  of  DARLTNGTON-- 
I  left  the  Princess  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  I  had  with  the  confectioner. 
Her  Royal  Highness  said  she  i;ave  me 
my  discharge  as  an  example  for  others. 
She  did  npt  wish  such  quarrels  to  take  . 
place. 

Th^  witness  withdreiv. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  took 
this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  a  no- 
ble lord  (Lord  Montague,)  one  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  Queen,  who  wa^. 
in  snch  a  state  of  health  as  would  pre. 
vent  him  from  atVKQdva^  Xbft  W^a^  ^ 
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thiaj.  of  thb  queen. 


-He  wished  to  know  whether  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  would  agree  that  he 
•might  be  examined  abroad,  by  some- 
,thiBg  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  P 
Their  lordships  had  caused  witnesses 
,io  be  examined  in  Ireland,  by  directing 
magistrates  there  to  take  depositions, 
•and  they  had  done  the  same  in  different 
piarts  of  thiscountry.  He  knew  thiii could 
•not  be  permitted  without  the  consent 
of  both  parties  ;  but,  if  they  would  con- 
sent* he  thought  their  lordships  would 
agree  to  the  proceedings,  as  far  as  the 
-practice  of  tlie  house  was  concerned. 
He  did  not  wish  to  receive  any  answer 
.-from  the  counsel  this  evening  on  the 
.fiubject ;  but  he  would  mention  it  to- 
^norrow  morning,  and  iu  the  mean  time 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  matter.  He  thought  it 
pecessary,  however,  to  state  the  cir^ 
cumstance,  when  he  was  apprized  that 
a  witness  iu  favour  of  the  Queen  could 
aot  attend. . 

Mr.  ROBERT  PHAER,  a  cashier  in. 
the  banking-house  of  Coutts  and  Co. 
being  called,  the  certificate  given  by 
tlie  Queen  to  the  witness,  Sacchi,  was 
put  into  his  hands.  He  deposed  that 
£e'had  been  thirteen  years  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Coutts  and  Co.,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  hand-writing  of  the 
yrincegs  of  Wales,  from  ha.ving  paid 
drafts  sigped  by  her.  The  certificate 
.was  of  her  writing. 

A  paper  was  also  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  witness  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM, 
which  purported  to  be  si^rned  by  the 
King,  we  believe,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  Mr.  Phaer  could  uot  swear 
that  it  was  the  hand-writing  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, as,  though  the  King  kept  ca.>h  at 
the  house  of  Coutts  and  Co.  he  never 
drew  it  out  himself. 

The  certificate  given  to  Guisieppe 
Sacchi,  a  native  of  Como,  dated  Pe- 
saro,  November  5th,  1817.  was  then 
read  by  the  Interpreter,  in  Italian,  and 
afterwards  in  English.  It  gave  the 
witness  ''a  most  excellent  character 
for  assiduity,  zeal,  and  fidelity,"  and 
stated  that  he  was  only  discharged 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  older  servants.  It 
was  signed  **  Caroline  P." 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  then 
offered  the  certificate  given  by  Schia- 
vini  to  Majochi,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Schiavini,  and  ncitlier  signed  nor  se^ed 
by  the  Princess.  He  contended,  on 
the  evidence  of  Madame  Dumont,  that 
'  Schiavini,  as  Marshal  of  the  Palace, 


was  authorised  to  give  these  certifi* 
cates. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM,  on  the  contrary, 
insisted,  that  though  it  appeared  by  the 
testimony  of  Madame  Dumoat  that 
3chiavini  "  several  times*  had  giv^n 
certificates,  yet  those  very,  words  im- 
plied that  somebody  else  gave  them  at 
other  times. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  re- 
ferred  to  the  evidence  of  Francisco  di 
RoUo,  who  had  received  a  certificate 
from  the  hands  and  in  the  writinc;  of 
tiie  Princess  herself.  He  thought  that 
no  sufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for 
reading  the  certificate  of  Majochi. 

The  House  decided  accordingly,  and 
it  was  rejected. 


APPLICATION  FOR  DELAY. 

The  ATTORN  EY-GENERAL.— I 
have  now  an  application  to  make  to 
your  lordships  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  I  wish  to  state  shortly  tlte 
circumstances  under  whioh  I  address 
your  lordships.  I  am  instructed  to 
say,  that  certain  persons  residing  at 
Lugano  and  its  vicinity  had  aeliHilly 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evi- 
dence at  your  lordships*  bar,-  in  the 
very  momentous  question  that  at  pic- 
sent  engages  your  lordships'  attention. 
Those  persons  had  arrived  at  Beauvnig, 
two  stages  at  this  side  of  Paris,  when 
reports  and  rumours  of  the  ili-treat- 
nient  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  al- 
ready landed  in  England,  reached 
them,  and  created  in  their  minds  con- 
siderable alarm  for  their  owm  personal 
safety.  These  fears  they  commnui- 
catcd  to  the  magistrate  at  Beauvais, 
and  having  deposed  to  them  upon  oath, 
they  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
When  we  first  received  intelligence  of 
their  arrival  at  Beauvais,  and  of  the 
apprehension  they  entertained  as  to 
their  own  safety,  no  time  was  lost  in 
sending  thither  in  order  to  indnce 
them  to  alter  their  intention  of  retnni- 
ing,  and  to  persuade  them  to  proceed 
to  England.  Before  the  arrival  of  these 
persons  they  had  left  Beauvais,  and  oa 
Monday  last  a  letter  was  received  from 
Lugano,  and  from  the  contents  of  that 
letter  we  expect  that  a  very  few  days 
will  elapse  before  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed  they  had  left  tliat  place 
OQ  the  29th  of  August,  for  the^parpose 
of  attending  here,  and  I  have  reason  ta 
believe  that  some  or  all  of  Ihem  are  oa 
thpir  way  to  this  countiy. 


APPLICATION^  FOB  DELAT^ 
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Mr.  BROUGHAM,  in  resisting  the 
'application,  said,  that  the  only  analogy 
to  gaide  the  House  was  to  he  fuund  in 
the  proceedinifs  of  the  courts  helow  : 
there,  such  a  motion  as  that  the  re- 
tnainder  of  a  trial  should  be  postponed 
-when  it  had  been  half  gonii  throujvh, 
because  a  material  witness  was  absent^ 
had  never  yet  been  heard  of. 

Mi*.  D£N  MAN  followed  on  the  same 
tide. 

•    Tlie  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  re- 
plied. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  the  delay  re- 
quired was  monstrously  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  justice,  and  that  it 
was  naerely  an  attempt  to  make  a  new 
case,  at  least  it  was  to  add  to  it;  and 
who  ever  heard  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, after  a  cause  was  once  bc- 
gpn,  such  a  delay  was  granted?  Even 
an  earthquake  should  not  induce  him 
to  yield  to  such  an  interruption  of  the 
fair  principles  of  justice. — (Cries  of 
Adjourn,  adjourn ! ) 

The  LORD. CHANCELLOR  then 
pnt  two  questions  to  the  counsel,  one 
to  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  other 
to  Mr.  Brougham. 

The  first  to  the  Attorney-General 
waSy  ''Upon  what  evidence  or  docu- 
ments do  you  make  this  application;''' 

The  ATTORNEY  and  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL  replied,  that  they 
l)ad  a  letter,  to  which  was  annexed  an 
affidavit,  which  letter,  &c.had  arrived 
from  Lugano,  and  which  stated  the 
reasons  why  th'e  witnesses  had  been 
detained  in  Italy.  Both  counsel 
stronely  contended  that  such  evidence 
wonid,  in  a  court  below,  he  quite  suf- 
'ficlent  to  put  off  a  trial :  if  it  was  said 
that  affidavits  could  not  be  produced 
it  that  House  as  evidence,  they  re- 
plied in  answer  to  that,  that  a  person 
could  be  produced  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  who  would  swear  to  his  belief 
of  the  facts,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
reqnired  in^the  Conrts  beIo«v. 

The  question  put  to  Mr.  Brougham 
Was  the  following  : — *'If  the  Attorney- 
General  will  now  state  that  his  case  is 
closed,  will  you  wave  your  right  of 
Cjross-exaraination  of  the  witnesses. at 
a  future  period." 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  replied,  that  un- 
der these  circumstances,  ifoneoftlie 
witiieases  was  called  back,  and  asked 
two  or  three  questions,  he  should  have 
po  ebiectloii  to  wave  his  right  of  cross- 
tjiaffilDatioii, 

^^jonriied. 


THURSDAY,  September  7th, 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  counsel  were 
caVled  in. 

The  ATTORNEY  -  GENERAL.-^ 
My  lords,  I  think  it  right  to  inform 
your  lordships,  that  I  have,  within  the 
last  half  hour,  received  dispatches 
from  Milan;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  longer  delay  than  I  asked  for  yester- 
day must  take  place  before  the  wit«. 
nesses  can  arrive  in  this  country.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  beg  leave 
to  withdraw  the  application  which  I 
made  yesterdav. 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR.— Be- 
fore I  put  the  question  to  your  lord* 
ships  "whether  it  is  your  lordships' 
pleas^ure  that  the  application  be  with- 
drawip,"  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  •. 
Attorney-General  having,  in  opening 
his  case,  adverted  to  certain  circum- 
stances, would  not  havedischarged-his 
duty  to  this  House  if  he  did  not  submit 
to  your  lordships  the  application  which 
he  had  made  yesterday. 

The  application  was  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— Considering 
my  learned  friend  to  Kay  that  this  is  his 
case,  and  that  he  will  not  call  any 
more  witnesses  unless  something  which 
may  arise  in  the  cross-examination 
should  induce  him  to  do  so,  I  now  birf 
leave  to  call  Theodore  Majochi,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  one  or  two  ques- 
tions to  him. 

THEODORE   MAJOCHI. 

THEODORE  MAJOCHI  was  put 
to  the,  bar  and  examined  by  Mr. 
BROUGHAM:  his  answers  were  to 
the  following  effect. — I  know  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Cavazzi,  in  London-^ 
he  said  he  was  a  relation  of  persdns  of 
that  name  in  Milan.  I  knew  him  only 
for  a  few  days.  I  did  not  dine  with 
him  last  winter  for  eight  or  ten  days 
together.  I  dined  with  him  twice.  I 
shewed  him  a  letter  that  came  from ' 
my  wife  at  Milan,  I  shewed  him  a  de- 
spatch which  I  was  to  carry  abroad  to 
Lord  Stewart.  I  shewed  him  also  a 
number  of  Napoleons.  They  were  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  my  journey.  I 
believe  there  were  eighty.  I  will  not 
swear  I  did  not  shew  him  l.^O.  I 
counted  eighty.  I  cannot  swear  that 
T  hud  been  given  more  than  I  asked 
for  my  expenses  I  do  not  know  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Uizzette,  ia 
Liquorpond-strect.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber Li^norpoud-Atrect.    I  came  kere 
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hi  a  lack,  and  f  went  away  in  a  trunk. 
1  don*t  know  English.  I  remember 
ftn  Italian  who  served  me  as  a  gnide 
about  London.  I  never  asked  his 
name.  I  was  tola  that  he  was  a  qabi- 
Het-makkr.  We  ttpoke  about  the 
King's  funeral.  I  remember  wc  came 
to  some  street  in  which  there  was  a 
bouse  at  which  I  had  to  deliver  a  let- 
ter. His  servant  told  me  he  was  not 
at  home  because  he  had  gone  to  see 
the  funeral  of  the  King.  On  that  or 
abme  ether  day  I  went  to  find  a  person 
in  another  house,  whether  it  was  large 
or  small  I  cannot  say.  On  the  first 
«lay  of  my  arrival  in  England,  I  went 
to  a  house  that  I  was  told  was  the 
Court  of  the  King,  for  I  had  three  or 
four  letters.  I  met  there  Mr.  Powell. 
I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  at 
bis  chambers  at  six  o'clock  in  tjie  even- 
ing. I  went  several  times  to  this  great 
bouse  afterwards.  It  was  said  to  be 
the  palace  of  the  King.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  had  any  conversation 
with  Mr,  Powell  respecting  my  ex- 
penses. He  did  not  say  to  me  money 
was  no  object,  and  that  I  might  have 
more  \fl  wanted  it.  Mr.  Powell  never 
beld  such  language  to  me  in  the  pre- 
tence of  any  Laquais  de  Place.  I  re- 
member dining  at  the  tavern  with  Ca- 
vazzi.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it ; 
I  should  know  the  landlord  if  I  saw 
him.  (Mr.  Long,  the  landlord,  was 
called  in.)  Yes,  I  know  him.  I  em- 
ployed him  to  write  a  letter  for  me  to 
Mr.  Blackwell,  and  another  to  Mr. 
Hyatt.  I  told  him  to  write  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  to  Mr.  Blackwell.  "I 
have  not  found  your  brother  at  homo, 
but  I  have  left  your  letter  in  the  hands 
©f  his  wife— they  are  all  well,  and  I 
beg  you  to  make  my  compliments  £o 
the  family  and  towards  every  body  in 
it.''  I  added,  that  I  had  got  a  situation 
^0  set  out  for  Vienna.  I  desired  Mr. 
Long  to  write  also  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pliment, that  after  I  left  them  I  could 
not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  wanted  to  marry  Mrs.  Black- 
well,  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  every  body  in 
the  house.  ^Loud  laughter.)  I  was 
never  in  Pans. 

In  re-examination  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENP:RAL,  witness  said  he  bad 
received  the  Napoleons,  to  which  al- 
lusion had  been  made,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey.  Hf  afterwards 
gave  an  account  of  his  expenditure. 

Earl  GREY. — Are  we  to  understand 
that  you  can  neitlier  read  nor  write? 


— T    can  only  write   my   name,  aad 
hardly  that. 

Earl  GREY  begged  tlie  Home  to 
refer  to  page  141  or  the  minutes,  and 
then  desired  the  Interpreter  to  read    * 
from  that  page  the  following  qnettioiit 
and  answers: — 

**  How  long  were  yon  in  England  at 
that  period  when  yon  lived  with  Mr. 
Hyatt  at  Glocester? — lliis  I  cannot 
remember,  because  I  have  not  the  book 
in  which  I  have  marked  the  time. 

**  About  how  long  were  yon  in  Miv 
Hyatt's  service  ? — This  is  the  same  an- 
swer— because  I  have  not  the  bopk  in 
which  I  put  down  how.  long  I  was 
there." 

Earl  GREY  then  de&ired  the  wit- 
ness  to  be  asked  if  he  adhered  to  these 
answers. 

After  considerable  difficulty  inmak^ 
ing  the  witness  understand  the  ques- 
tion, he  said  he  had  no  book  of  anyrart 
whatever,  for  he  conld  neither  read 
nor  write. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.^ 
Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Qneen'ii 
Attorney-General  does  not  contemplate 
any  further  cross-examiimtion  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.—At  no  time. 


\ 


SUMMING  UP  OF  EVIDENCE. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  thea 
rose  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the 
House.  He  commenced  by  stating, 
that  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  BroughanO 
having  closed  the  long  and  elaborate 
cross-examination  of  Theodore  Ma« 
jochi,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
in  .support  of  the  bill  was  now  before 
their  lordships,  the  duty  devolved  upoa 
him  of  summing  up  to  their  lordshipa 
the  leading  points  of  that  evidence,  in 
support  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penaltiea  against  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  He  trusted  that,  before  ^e 
entered  upon  this  summing  up,  their 
lordships  would  allow  him  a  few  mo- 
ments to  justify  himself,  and  his  learned 
friends  who  acted  with  him,  as  to  the 
course  pursued  by  them,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  were  actuated, 
in  conducting  this  most  painful  and 
anxious,  inquiry.  The  moment  the  At-<. 
torney^Genefal  had  received  ^8  ^n- 
strnctions  to  support  this  bill,  he,  tc^ 
gether  with  his  learned  friends  wbe 
were  appointed  \q  as^i^t  hhn,  directed 
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Hheit  nidst  mlnflte  aiid  anxious  atten- 
tion to  collect  all  the  evidence  that  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  adduce  before 
their  lordships  upon  such  an  occasion. 
They  lost  not  a  moment  .in  weighing 
Well  and  considering;  all  the  materials, 
and  eveJ-y  other  evidence  which  could 
bear  upon  this  great  question.-   They 
collected  together  and  digested  every 
thing  which  they  thought  material  to 
this   paramount  inquiry,  without  re- 
gard to  eithch*  the  influence  or  the  im- 
pression which  any  parts  of  that  evi- 
deuca  were  calcnlated  to  create  when 
it  came  before  their  lordships.    In  so 
doing  they  felt  that  they  were  per- 
forming their  duty  fully,  fairly,  and 
candidly  to  their  lordships.    Now  that 
the  evidence  had  been  gone  through, 
they  trusted  that  their'lordships  thought 
they  had  fully  discharged  the  duty  im- 
posed npon  them.    They  felt  that  in 
the  progress  of  this  clause  they  were 
not  to  make  themselves  a  party  to  the 
inquiry  $  but  to  pursue  it  according  to 
their  lordships'  instructions,  fairly,  can- 
clidly,  and  honestly.    Having  said  thus 
much  in  behalf  of-  himself   and  his 
learned  colleagues^  the  duty  now  de- 
▼olved  upon  him  of  pointing  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  leadins  facts,  as 
disclosed  in  the  evidence  beture  them. 
T*he  difficulty  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter, in  performing  this  duty,  was,  as 
Uieir  lordships  must  be  aware,  greatly 
aiigmentcd  by  the  circumstance,  that 
ftl  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Queen 
kM  yet  to  make  their  answer  to  the 
cite,  he  was  letlt  without  any  know- 
l«CRe  of  any  of  the  arguments  with 
which  they  meant  to.  combat  the  pro- 
-fisiOiiff  of  the  bill,  or  of  any  of  the  facts 
vpoilWhich  the  defence  of  her  Majesty 
the  Oneen  mainly  rested.    All  that  he 
ooold  therefore  do,  in  the  performance 
of  hit  present  duty,  was  to  enforce 
«pon    tneir  lordship's   attention    the 
maDner  in  which  the  case  at  present 
•toed,  iDdl  how  the  evidence  adduced 
noade  out  and  supported  the  allegations 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  He  trusted 
that,  up^n  reference  to  that  evidence, 
which  he  would  not  now  give  their 
lordship!  the  trouble  of  readii>g,  they 
would  find  the  preamble  mainly  sus- 
tained.   Before  he  impressed  the  lead- 
tog  facts  npon  their  lordships'  memory, 
he  begged  to  state  that  he  should  care- 
'Mly  abfttain  from  either  mis-statement 
or  ekaggerition.    His  duty  was  not  to 
topose  ortd  inflaence  by  any  distorted 
#Cnt«n9Bt;  alltiMtwasre^oiredofhinr 


was,  that  he  shonld  sum  up  the  evidence 
with  truth  and  accuracy,    and    thoof 
point  out  how  it  applied  to  the  charges 
upon  which  the  bill  was  founded.    If 
it  were  not  expected  of  him  to  incur 
any  charge  of  this  mis-statement,  still 
lesS)  he  hoped,  was  it  expected  of  him 
to  use  the  slightest  expression  deroga* 
tory  from  the  station  and  dignity  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen.    No  snch  ex* 
pressions  should  escape  his  lips.    The 
Queen  was  here  on  trial  before  their 
lordships  r  one  side — and  that  the  case 
against  her — had  only  been  heard.  He, 
therefore,  was  bound  in  strict  law,  and 
so  were  their  lordships,  to  consider 
her    Majesty  innocent  of  those  foul 
charges  ascribed    to  her  until    they 
heard  her  defence.     None  could  pro* 
nounce  her  guilty  until  their  lordships' 
verdict  decided  and  justified  that  im- 
putation.   He  and  his  learned  friends 
had  been  charged  with  scattering  ca- 
lumnies abroad,    and    throwii^    dirt 
against  the  character  of  the   Queen* 
Bnt,. though  this  charge  had  been  insif 
diously    disseminated,  he,  and   thoi^e 
with' him,  felt  guiltless  of  the  impnta' 
tion.    They    had,  throughout,  stated 
nothing  which  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  not  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
If  calumnies  had  been  uttered,  they 
belonged    to   another    quarter;    that 
quarter  alone  ought  to.be  called  npon 
to  account  for  them.    Before  he  went 
further,  he  would  beg  leave  to   call 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  charge  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill  of  Pains   and   Penalties 
against  her  Majesty  the  Queen.    That 
preamble  began  by  stating,  that  her 
Majesty  in  the  year  1814  had,  in  Milan, 
engaged  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  ser- 
vant, a.  man  named  Bartholomew  Bcr- 
gami ;  that  she  had  immediately  after 
that  time,  committed  disgraceful  and 
unbecoming  familiarities  with  that  per- 
son ;    that  she  had  raised  him  in  her. 
household,  and  loaded  him   with  ho- 
nours;   that  she  had  placed  several 
members  of  his  family  in  various  situa- 
tions of  honor  and  rank  about  her  per- 
son ;  and  that  she  had  aftef  wards  car- 
ried on,  for  a  considerable  period,  an 
adulterous  intercourse  with  him.  That 
was  the  head  of  the  charges  against  the 
Queen,  as  contained  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  ask 
their  lordships  if  that  charge  bad  not 
been  substantially  made  out  in  evi- 
dence.   He  must  now  beg  leave  to 
Cfti'ry  back  their  lordships*  attention 
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in  point  of  time  to  what  wan  done  by  | 
bcr  MajMty  vrlien  she  fimt  st* t  out  frum 
Milan  to  Naples.  He  tliotiglit  it  riKlit, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  take  up 
the  subject  at  the  time  he  had  JuRt 
mentioned,  and  then  pursue  il  from 
that  (»enod  up  to  the  latest  time  that 
the  Queen's  conduct  had  been  men- 
tioned  in  evidence^  It  appeared,  from 
the  evidence  before  their  lordships, 
that  her  Majesty  took  Berganii  into 
faer  service  as  a  courier,  at  Milan,  in 
the  year  1014-,  he  Itad  previou.sly  Lved 
in  a  menial  situation  with  Ueneral 
Pino,  his  wages  then  beinp;  three  livres 
a  day.  It  was  also  stuted  by  tlie  wit- 
ftiei^,  that  for  the  first  fortnight  after 
the  Uueen  took  Bergami  into  Iter  ser- 
"▼ice  he  wailed  l)ehind  her  Majefity's 
table.  At  that  time  a  youth,  of  \vli<mi 
their  lord^Iiips  hitd  heard,  named  Wil- 
liam Austin,  was  in  the  constaui  habit 
of  sleeping  in  lier  Majesty's  apartn.v-.uc ;  I 
but  the  Uneen  gave  directions  when 
she  set  oat  from  Milan,  that  anuihcr 
bed-room  shourd  in  future  bo  provided 
for  hiin,  as  he  was  advuiicing  to  a  pe- 
j-iod  in  life  when  it  would  be  unfit  for 
him  to  sleep  any  loniicr  in  the  chamber 
she  occupied.  A  separate  apartment 
■was  accordingly  provided  for  Austin 
oil  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  at  Naples. 
Tl'hen  her  Majesty  an  ived  there,  she 
slept  at  a  country  house.  On  the  night 
after  her  arrival  at  Naples  the  Qnoeii 
"went  to  the  opera.  It  w;i^  here  nIo^t 
material  for  tlirir  lortl.-hips  to  atiend 
throughout  to  all  the  nlaiivc  situaiii>n:i 
of  the  Queen's  bed-room  and  r.ercamis, 
who  was  th«'n  her  courier.  At  Naples, 
the  communication  between  them. was 
of  this  kind.  There  Tras  a  private  pas- 
sasre,  which  terminated  at  one  oide  in 
e  cabinet,  t!»at  led  to  Bcrg?.mi's  sleep- 
ing-room; while  on  the  otiur  side  of 
t'.iv  same  passage  was  tl:c  bed  room  of 
tl'-  Queen;  so  that  the  occupant  of 
eitlicr  one  or  the  other  room  could  tra- 
verse this  passaire  without  interrup- 
tion, for  the  passage  had  no  communi- 
cation with  any  othei*  apartments  than 
the  two  he  had  mentioned.  The  wit- 
ness, their  lorMships  would  recollect, 
l^ad  stated,  that  on  the  evening  upon 
^hicii  her  Majesty  went  to  the  opera 
at  Is  a  pics,  she  returned  home  at  a 
very  early  hour,  and  went  from  her 
apartment  into  the  cabinet  contiguous 
to  Bergami's.  That  she  soon  returned 
to  her  own  room,  where  her  female  at- 
tiendant  was  in  waiting,  and  gave  strict 
orders  that  ybiing  Aobtin  should  not  be 


admitted  into  her  room    (hat  night' 
The  manner  and  conduct  of  the  Qajien 
upon  that  occasion  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  servant,  who,  excited  by  ^1»t 
slic  had  noticed  OD  the  preceding  night 
exandned  the  state  of  the  beds  op  tli« 
follovking  morning.    And  what  was  the 
result  of  that  examinatioD?    She  had 
stated  that  the  ^mall  traveltiDc  bed  had 
not  been  slept  upon  at  all  on  that  ni|ht, 
but  that  the  larger  bed  had  the  im- 
presKion  of  being  slept  in  by  two  per- 
sons ;  and  she  further  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  one  of  their  lord* 
ships,  which  could  nnt  be  evaded,  that 
she  had  a^o  observed  in  the  bed  two 
marks  of  a  description  which  but  too 
clearly  iudicaied  what  had  passed  there 
in  the  morse  of  the  night.     He  had  m- 
dced  heard  that  none  of  the  wituesAei 
had  deposed  before  their  lordships  td 
the  actual  f:;ctof  adultery ;  bat  to  such 
an  assertion  he  would  reply,  that  if  those 
facts  were  true,  no  person  of  ratioaii 
mind  could  doubt  that  on  that  night  the 
adulterous  intercourse  was  commenced 
wiiiL'h  formed  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  investigation.     Upon  the 
sort  of  proof  required  in  caaea  of  adol^ 
tery,  he  should  merely  observe,  thatbe 
did  not  re(x)llect  a  single  instance,  ia 
cases  of  adultery,  where  the  actual  fact 
was   fully  proved  in   evidence.     The 
crime  was  always  to  be  inferred  from 
uecompanyini(   circumstances,     which 
left  uo  doubi  of  the  fact  upon  the  mind 
of  a  rational  and  intclUgeut  man.    On 
this  point  (»f  proof  he  would  beg  leave 
to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
enligiitened  Judges  that  ever  sat  in  this 
country.     He  had  received  this  opi- 
nion from  one  of  his  learned  friends, 
who  had  tak^u  notes  of  it  at  the  time  it 
was  pronounced  by  the  learned  judge. 
It  was  in  the  case  of  Lovcden  v.  Love- 
den,  before  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the 
Consistory  Court,  in   the  year  180f. 
The  learned  judge   then  stated,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  in  a  case  of  that 
nature  to  prove  the  actual  fact  of  the 
adultery,  fur  that  could  not  be  proved 
in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
where  there  was  still  no  doubt  of  its 
having  taking  place.       The  nnifenn 
rule  was,  that  where  facts  were  proved 
which  (-'reetly    led  to  the  condiisioii 
tiiat  the  act  of  adultery  had  been  com- 
niitted,  such  proof  must  b'e.  taken. «f 
sufficient.     Now   let  the  house  for  • 
moment  look  r.t  the  case  in  this  Ugbf: 
— Suppose  an  adulterous  intercouHe 
r^ly  to  have  existed,  liow  wo«kl  thftt 
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intercourse  have  roauifexted  itself? 
How  but  f  rooi  the  habitual  conduct  of 
the  parties?  To  screen  such  an  inti- 
macy from  the  eyes  of  attendants  was 
ini^tossible  ;  and  let  their  lordships  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  scenes  which 
had  been  constantly  occurring — to  the 
scenes  which  in  continued  detail,  had 
been  described  by  the  witnesses. 
Their  lordships  would  remember  the 
ball  which  took  place  at  the  house  up- 
on the  sea-shore  while  the  Princess  was 
at  Naples.  To  that  ball  her  Royal 
Hi^hnc;is  went,  accompanied  only  (for 
tile  purpose  et  dressing  and  prepara- 
tion) by  the  waitiug-maid  I>umont,  and 
by  Bcr^mi;  two  apartments,  a  dress- 
inf;-room,  and  an  anti  room  being  al 
lotted  to  her  use.  For  her  tirst  cha- 
racter, th'jt  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant, 
the  Princess  was  dressod  by  the  wait- 
ing-maid ;  she  went  into  tlio  ball-room, 
stayed  a  short  time,  returned  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  her  dress,  and  did 
change  it  entirely ;  the  chamber-maid 
alt  the  while  being  left  in  the  anti- 
room,  and  the  courier  being  in  her 
dressing-room  during  the  operation. 
Now  the  house  could  not  but  have 
noticed  the  style  of  Mr.  Williams's 
cross-examination  as  to  that  transac- 
tion. The  witness  had  merely  been 
asked  wJiether  there  were  not  persons 
of  rank  and  consideration  in  the  bail- 
room  below.  But  it  had  been  said 
that,  even  admitting  all  these  facts, 
they  did  not  amount  to  evidence  of 
adultery.  Could  any  man  look  at  a 
Princess,  locked  up  in  her  bed -room 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  changing  her 
dresR  withthcass'istance  of  her  courier, 
and  entertain  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  'J'he  thing  did  not  stop  there ; 
there  wa«<  another  change  of  dress ;  her 
Royal  Highness  assumed  the  character 
of  a  Turkish  lady;  and  in  that  charac- 
ter, for  the  second  time,  went  down 
stairs  arm  in  arm  with  this  courier,  this 
common  footman,  this  man  accustomed 
to  wait  behind  her  chair;  and  whi^t 
happened  then  ?  Why, almost  instantly, 
the  courier  returned.  (The  Solicitor- 
General  then  repeated  the  other  heads 
of  M ajochi  6  testimony.)  All  this,  how- 
ever, rested  upon  the  testimony  of  Ma- 
jochi,  who  was,  of  course,  a  witness  un- 
worthy of  bclitf.  That  witness  had 
been  cross-examined  once,  twice,  and 
because  Carlton-housc  had  somehow 
been  introduced,  he  had  just  now  been 
croASTexamined  for  the  third  time  :  he 
(the  SolicitoT'Oenerful)  bad  attended 


most  diligently  to  the  first  cross-exami- 
nation y  he  had  since  read  the  evidence 
as  it  appeared  upon  the  minutes ;  and 
he  did  declare  that,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  during  a  cross-examination  of 
seven  hours,  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  going  through  a  va- 
riety of  complicated  facts,  in  no  oae 
instance  had  that  witness  been  betrayed 
into  inconsistency.  Certainly  the  wit- 
ness had  repeatedly  used  the  phrase 
(perhaps  of  equivocal  import,)  '^  I  do 
not  remember ;"  and  the  changes  which 
had  been  rung  upon  that  circumstance 
might  produce  an  impression  upon  low 
minds,  although  it  could  produce  none 
upon  the  minds  of  theii  lordships.  But 
it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
artifice — the  let  us  have  a  few  more 
''  non  mi  ricordos  "  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  td  the 
questions  proposed  the  witness  tonld 
return  no  other  answer.  The  learned 
counsel  then  recapitulated  the  evidence 
of  Gaetano  Paturzo,  which,  he  con- 
teaded  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression.  Before  he 
quitted  Naples  he  begged  to  allude  tp 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Theatre  of 
Saint  Carlos.  The  wife  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
at  that  time  holding  the  supreme  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  having  about 
her  a  suite  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was 
desirous  of  going  in  private.  Surely 
she  might  have  selected  some  respecta- 
ble person  of  her  suite,  some  respecta- 
ble inhabitant  of  Naples,  some  proper 
and  decent  companion,  without  mate- 
rially infi'inging  upon  the  privacy  of 
the  transaction ;  but  she  chose  her 
chambermaid  and  her  courier.  It  was 
a  rainy  night ;  dark,  gloomy,  and  tem- 
pestuous ;  a  hired  carriage  was  drawn 
up  at  a  private  door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden ;  they  "traversed  the  ter- 
race, the  garden;  got  into  the  hired 
carriage  at  the  private  door,  proceeded 
to  the  theatre,  and  there  met  with  such 
v  reception  as  obliged  them  to  retreat 
and  return  home.  To  what  conclusion 
did  this  occurrence  lead  the  mind  of 
every  man  acquainted  with  such  trans- 
actions. He  next  adverted  to  the  oc- 
currences at  Genoa,  where  the  cham- 
ber of  Berga!^ii  was  asain  immediately 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  Princess,  and 
where  numerous  instances  occurred, 
clearly  demonstrating  the  fajuiliarity 
which  subsisted  \) v\\\ «iew  XVns'Xiv.  ^>^ft\^ 
too  she  became  9>\\vto\\w^vi^  vrv>\\  ^\t 
family  of  \ict  i";jiNO\«\\.^>  w^  \*i<i<«ivsv:^ 
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hit  child,  bis  motheir,  ind  hii  sister,  in- 
to her  suite.    To  another  point. — It 
anpcared  that  the  Princess,  whili^  ot 
Genoa«  had  gone  to  look  at  a  hoii^e  in 
m  lecloded  spot,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  cltv.    What  was  the  recom- 
mendation 01  that  house?  That  it  was 
fac  frpm  Genoa ;  far  from  tlie  English, 
liat their  lordships  IooIl  to  the  evidence 
of  S^ccihi,  and  they  would  find^-whatr 
why,  that  during  tlie  whole  of  the  ioiir- 
n^  tiirongh  Germany  and  througn  the 
Tyrol,  the  greatest  anxiety  had  been 
shewn  b;^  her  Royal  Highneu  to  avoid 
thp.  Eagluh  npon  every  occasion  :  the 
ftrist  queation  to  be  put  on  arriving  at 
any  place    was,    whether  £ngli^h  of 
rank  were  at  hand  ?    If  that  question 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
party  proceeded    to    other  quarters. 
rran  Genoa,  being  joined  by  Lady 
Gharlotto  Campbell,  the  Princess  pro- 
ceeded   to    Milan.     Lady    Charlutte 
Camphell,    however,    did  not  travel 
with  her  Royal  Highness,  and  shortly 
after    quitted  her    altogether;    from 
wideh  time  no  EngUkh  lady  of  rank  or 
sUtUm  ramainad  in  her  suite.    A  lady 
ef  honor  was  then  it  appeared  to  be 
procured  at   Milan.     And  wlio  had 
beeq  chosen  to  till  tliat  situation  ?    Tke 
sister  of  Bergami.    No  forcij;ner  of 
rank;  no  English  lady  of  rtspectabi- 
lity;  but  the  sister  of  Bergami,  the 
Cqjintoss  of  Oldi.    Was  that  lady  in  any 
way  fitted  for  the  office  ?  The  Princess 
spoke  little  Italian  :  theConnte«'S  spoke 
only  the  Italian  of  the  lower  orderR,aud 
no  French.  They  were  so  situated,  that 
little  aomniuaication,  and  no  conver- 
tatian,  oould  take  place  between  them. 
It  was  upon  these  facts,  which  had 
Ircen  called  trifling  by  the  other  side, 
but  which  he  did  not  look  upon  as  tri- 
fling;   it    was  npon  those  incidental 
facib— facts  which  aould  not  be  invent- 
ed or  exaggerated  by  witnesses,  that 
(he  learned  gentleman  relied  for  con- 
fimation  of  his  case;  and  those  per- 
sons   must  wlllHlly    shut    their   eyes 
against  conviction,  whose  intVrcuceji 
and  ooncliisions  were  other  than  his 
own.    These  facts  were  followed  by 
olkers,  not  less  conclusive.    There  was 
one  cij'cumiitance  of  tlie  ^old  chain  at 
YeiiicG — and  the  still  more  prominent 
faici  of  DuBiont  liaving  actually  seen 
Bcrgasii  pass  through  her  chamber  in- 
to the  room  of  the  PrincesM.    In  cases 
IttLQ  the  present  every  thing  was  to  be 
jmfchrfHl  from  i  he  geiw  ral  conduct  of  ihe 
partioa ;  mid  it  had  been  eluirly  »ho^n\  room  viaa  ^om^^mfLtk  o^«(i^  fiiwoAJdnica 


that  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ware 
constantly  conducting  themselves  like 
lovers,  or  like  man  and  wife  during  the 
day,  while  every  preparation  was  made 
to  prevent  the  intemiption  of  tlifir 
intcrconrse  dnring    the  night.     I'lie 
familiarities  at  the  Villa  d'EsU  were  not 
spoken  ta  by  one,  two,  or  three  wit- 
nesaes,  but  by  inch  a  body  of  testimony 
as  iel  danbt  ii  dejtenco.    Walking  arm 
in  arm  in  the  gardens,  alone  in  a  canoe 
npan  the  lake— embracing  and  kiising 
each  other-* where  sni*h  intimacies 
wera  proved  even  hf  tween  persons  in 
an  equal  rank  of  life,  accompanied  by 
a  constant  anaiety  for  access  to  the 
bed-chamber  of  each  other,  no  court 
could  refuse  to  draw  the  Inference  tliat 
adultery  had  been  committed.    To  j^. 
through  the  whole  series  of  evidence 
wftold  oaly  be  to  fatigue  the  House : 
but  what  would  be  said  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  Ragaazoni  with  respect  to  the  .«t:i- 
tue8,to  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Etc?  He 
remembered  that  in  the  very  case  npua 
which  he  had  already  stated  toJtheHoiuie 
the  Judgment  of  Sir  William  Scott — in 
that  very  case  a  letter  had  been  pro* 
duced  writrcn  by  the  lady  to  her  lover,itt 
which  she  related  some  circumstanceii 
•f  an  indecent  nature.    To  that  letter, 
as  evidence,  the  learned  judge  had  most 
particularly  adverted ;  saying,  that  do 
woman  would  have  so  written  to  a  m&a 
unless  an  adulterous  intercourse  had 
taken    place    between    them.      That 
observation  applied  most  fully  to  the 
ease  in  point.  ilerRo^^al  Highness  went 
subsequently  to  Catania,  and  hc4>egKe4 
to  call  their  lordships  attention  to  wWt 
passed  there,  because  it  was  most  im- 
portant.   Tliere  was  a  particular  4tf- 
rangemeut  of   apartments,  which  in 
consequence  of  the  indisposition   of 
Bergami,  was  afterwards  altered.    Hej 
Royal  Highness  slept  in  the  room  ad- 
joining that  of  Mademouelle  Dumont 
and  her  sister,  Mar.ietta  Bron,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  that  room  slept  the 
Coantcss  of  Oldi.    Bergami  being  ill, 
lie  was  put  into  the  room  previoaily 
occupied  by  the  Countess  or  Oldi,  and 
the  Countess  was  placed  in  the  aparir> 
raentef  her  Royal  Highness, .  It  would 
be  scen,thercfore,  that  up  to  this  period 
Dumont  and  her  sister  slept  between 
the  apartment  occupied  by  Berframl 
and  that  allotted  to  her  Royal  Hij[h« 
ness.    They  were  in  the  habit  of  go^ng 
to  breakfost  about  nine  o*e1onk;  tha 
doQX  whvcK  communicated  with  their 
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irtoved ;  bnt  on  one  partlcnhir  morning, 
happening  to  remain  beyond  the  asnaf 
lime  cto  the  best  of  her  recollection, 
h^T  siKter  being  preient,)  about  the 
honr  of  ten,  her  Koyal  Highness,  car> 
Tying  the  piliows  on  which  she  ^as 
arcnstoniea  to  Fleep,  came  out  of  the 
room  of  Bergami.    She  saw  Dumont — 
»he  eyed  her,  and  passed  into  htr  own 
room,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom, 
without  saying  anything.    He  believed 
that  no  questions  were  put  as  to  that 
part  of  the  case  by  the  learned  counsel 
on  the  other  side ;  but  their  lordshipit, 
in  the  discharge  of  that  important  duty, 
Tvhich    )iad  been    cast    upon    them, 
tiionght  it  necessary  that  some  ques- 
tions should  be  asked,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther a  large  portion  of  time  had  not  been 
Eassed  by  her  Royal  Highness  in  the 
ed-toom  of  Bergami.    Their  lordships 
asked,  whetlier  Dumont  had  quitted 
the  room  that  morning?  To  which  she 
answered,  that   she  had  not.      How 
long  had  she  been  awake?   She  an- 
swered two  hours.    Whether,   during 
that  time,  her  Koyal  Highness  passed 
throngh  the  room  F    Her  answer  was, 
no.     Then,  the  inference  was,  that  cer- 
tainly for  two  hours  her  Royal  Hi|!h- 
nesff  had  been  In  the  bed-room  of  the 
courier.    When  he  stated  this  fact,  he 
waff  aware  that  it  would  be  again  said, 
that  it  depended  on  the  evidence  of 
Dnmont,  and  therefore  it  became  neces- 
saiy,  as  much  of  what  he  had  to  intro- 
duce   rested  on  hor .  credit,  fortified 
and  supported  as  it  was  by  corrobora- 
tive statements,  to  sav  a  word  or  two 
with  respect  to  what  bad  been  thrown 
out  on  tlie  other  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  impeaching  her  testimony .--^-^The 
learned  counsel  then  ingeniously  com- 
mented on  the  letters  which  had  been 
Produced  on  the  croes-axaminatlon  of 
^DOKHit,  and  contended  that  they  were 
f  Icarly  written  by  hor.  not  in  sincerity, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  eye 
of  the  Princess  and  >Bergami,  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  interests  of  her 
sister.    If  what  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  were  saying  was  correct — if  there 
wcrtif  no  ground  for  casting  an  imputa- 
tion on  the  character  of  her  Royal 
HiefaBcss — if  there  wer6  nothing  mys- 
lerions  in  the  conduct  of  this  courier 
— if  Bergami  were  advanced  in  the  ser- 
vice, solely  on  account  of  his  merits, 
and  the  respect  he  boro  to  an  hononr- 
ablc  mistress— if  such  were  his  situation, 
and  the  character  of  his  connection. 


which  it  led  ?  Contd  there  bo  a  moT% 
desirable  witness  thnn  that  man  him- 
self, to  contradict  the  testimony  of  Dn- 
mont ?  She  spoke  of  his  conduct  whcti 
tlie  three  parties  only  were  present; 
not  on  one  occasion,  but  man  v.    If  Iht 
connection  of  Bergami  with  her  Ruyal 
Highnesr-were  such  as  was  atleg*4  iti 
tho  bill,  he  certainly  coutd  not  ftppeur 
at  their  lordship*'  bar ;  but,  if  it  wate 
a  pure  connection,  unsullied  by  tboia 
circumstances  which  he  (the  ddllcitof'- 
General)  had  stated,  wh^  was  he  Aot 
opposed  to  this  witnetts?  Why  was  he 
not  brought  forward  to  eontf-adiot  Bu* 
mont— to  show  that  a  bas^  attaiHi  iHts 
made  en  the  character  and  hoUOur  ^ 
the  most  amiable  PrinceAs  in  the  world 
-—to    prove    thdt  Bumout  had  b'€en 
falsely  accusing  her  Royal  Highness 
with  crimes  that  were  never  ootnMii- 
ted?  Having  made  tliese  obsetvatl^Ms 
on  the  statement  of  his  learned  fri^d, 
relative  to  the  testimony  of  thik  i^if- 
ness,  he  called  on  their  lordshit»i  tt> 
con<»ider  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  to 
take  all  the  story  together  and  to  kae 
wliethcr  she  was  ultimately  contradict- 
ed in  any  point  that  coultl  destroy  the 
Inference  to  which  her  testimony  must 
evidently  lead.      He  asked   of    thotr 
lordships  to  mark  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  and  to  mark  how  the  case  then 
stood.    At  Milan  this  man  had  been 
employed  as  a  courier  In  CHeUeralFkio's 
service.    He  afterwards  was  admitted 
to  the  same  rank  in  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  household.    But  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  he  became  her  Royal 
Highnesses  equerry,  then  her  chambei*- 
lain,  then,  by  her'irsAuence,  knight  of 
Malta,  then  Baton  de  la  Franchiiil,  then 
knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  then  Grand  Master  of  the 
order  which  her  Royal  Highness  her- 
self created.     They  would  find  him 
also  possessed  of  a  considerabh^  pro- 
perty at  the  very  gates  of  Milan.    The 
man  who  had  been  a  few  years  before 
living  in  a  priicon  (for  whkt  reason  he 
knew  not), who  had  received  thr^elivres 
a  day  fromOeneralPino-they  found  this 
man  suddenly  covered  with  orders  afnd 
honours.    Foif^what  cause?  for  what 
service?   for  what  talents  ?    He  asked 
this  becansCf  when  their  lordships  con- 
sidered it  together  with  the  other  facts, 
it    strengthened   and    confirmed   the 
statement  of  the  witness^  and  madu 
it  almost  impossible  to  fklddce   siny 
other  canSe  ttn:  the  exttanvdxxAX^  Vqch^ 
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towards  this  man,  but  Hint  whi^Ii  was 
alle^il.     But  to  |>rocvetl.    A  vrsucl 
was  hired  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
loofc  Toya^c,  and  her  Royal  Highiiess 
went  on  board  at  Augusta.    (The  So- 
licitor-General  here  repeated  the  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  transactions  on 
board  the  polacrc.)    Here  were  live 
witnesses  speakiodf  of  what  passed  on 
board  tlie  polacre — deposing  to  cir- 
cumstances that  took  place  in  the  pre- 
tence of  a  person  who  was  in  the  jiuite 
of  het  Royal  Highness  at  the  time, 
and  who  was  still  in  her  service.    Why, 
then,  were  they  not  contradicted  ?    As 
the  case  now  stood,  had  he  not  stated 
■nfficient  to  convince  tbeir  lordships* 
minds  of  what  was  passing,  tit  that  im- 
portant period, between  tho^c  parties? 
The  learned  gentleman  now  recapitu- 
lated tlie  remainder  of  the  evidence, 
adverting  to  the  licentiousness  which 
marked   the  proceedings  at   the  Ba- 
rona ;  the  dance  of  the  man,  Mahomed ; 
tlie  midnight  occurrences  Hi  Charniti, 
where  Dumont  was  driven  from  her 
Royal  Highncss's  chamber  to  make  way 
for  Bergami;  the  events  at  Carlsruhe  ; 
and    the  subsequent   transactions    at 
Baden,  Vienna,  and  Trieste :  at  which 
latter  place  Bergami  was  seen  coming 
•ut  of  his  own  room  in  his  dr.iwcr.s 
and  slippers,  and  going  into  tliat  of 
the  Countess  of  Oldi,  which    had   a 
communication  with  the  chamber  of 
the  Princess.    All  those  facts  proved 
an  adulterous  intercourse  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  liy  circumstanres  too,  which 
mntifally  confirmed  eacii    o(h«^i'.     He 
would  now  call  their  loi'd>-iiips'  recol- 
lection to  the  evidence   of  two  wit- 
nesses— the  last  that  wore  called  be- 
fore them — he  meant  Rastelli  and  ^ac- 
chi.    (He  here  re-stated  their  evidence, 
and  contended  with  great  force  that 
they  confirmed  in  every  particular  the 
testimony  of  those  persons  who  had 
gone  before  them.) 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  rose 
to  propose  that'  the  counsel  for  her 
Majesty  should  be  asked  whether  it 
was  now  their  intention  to  open  the 
case  for  the  defence,  or  to  ask  the 
delay  which  had  been  agreed  to. 


DIVORCE    CLAUSE. 

Lord  LONSDALE  in  this  stage  of 
tlie  proceedings  conceived  that  it  was 
Bot  impro^r  to  remind  a  noble  lord 
near  him  (Lord  Liverpool)  ofobserva- 
iions  he  bad  made  ou  a  former  occa- 


sion, respecting  one  of  the  provi^iom 
of  this  Bill,  and  to  aide  that  noble  lord 
what  determination  he  had  come  to  on 
that  f  abject*  His  own  feelings,  he  ad- 
mitted, and  he  believed  the  feelings  of 
many  of  their  lordshipH,  »ere,  tint  it 
was  extremely  desirable  to  separate 
the  two  provisions  of  degradation  and 
divorce  in  the  Bill.  Hia  impression 
was — an  impression  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  that  House  concurred 
with  him,  he  believed — that  t|ie  con- 
clusion which  their  lordshipv  shonlld 
come  to  in  the  Bill  oaght  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  evidence  alono  given 
at  the  bar.  Where  an  offence  was 
charged,  there  sbonld  be  no  aggrava- 
tion proposed  in  the  punishment.  Tbe 
measure  of  the  pnniahment  ought  ra- 
ther to  fall  short  of  the  offence.  He 
tlierefore  hoped  the  noble  lord  -would 
state  wheth<'r  there  was  any  determi- 
nation to  withdraw  the  clanae  of  di- 
vorce. 

Tbe  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  any 
alteration  should  be  made  ia  the  Bill 
till  the  whole  case  was  closed,  till  the 

auestion  of  the  second  reading  wti 
isposed  of,  and  tlie  Bill  should  be 
committed.     What  he  had  stated,  on 
occasion  of  discussing  the  motion  of  a 
noble  baron,  wan  stated  in  consequence 
of  imputations  thrown  out  respectinj^ 
the  provision  alluded  to  in  the  bill,  and 
in.Hinnations   made   not  only    in    that 
houne,  but  elsewhere,  that  divorce  was 
the  object  of  the  bill.    He  had  dis- 
claimed that  that  had  been  the  object 
of  tbe  Bill ;  he  had  then  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  to  be  public  justice; 
tie  had  then  stated  the  object  of  the 
Bill  to  be  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  not  to  relieve  the  illus- 
trious individual  at  the  head  of  the 
state.    He  had  then  stated  that  it  mieht 
be  made  a  separate  proposition,  ana  it 
was  open  to .  the  House  te  deal  with 
that  as  they  might  think  proper.    He 
could  now  most  dL«)tiDcily  say,  that  the 
illustrious  individual  alluded  to  had  na 
wish  whatever  that  the  Bill  should  ope- 
rate as  a  measure  of  personal  relief. 
He  (Lord  Liverpool)  had  introduced 
the  provision  of  divorce    as.  a  plain 
and  fair  inference  from  the  other  pro- 
vision of  degradation,   if  that  were 
made  out.    If,  however,  a  strong  feel- 
ing existed  in  the  house  or  in  the  coun- 
try, founded  on  religious  considera- 
tions, against  this  provision,  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to«withdraw  it.    He 
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urisbcd  to  con^ie  himself  to  those  ob- 
servatioDJt— he  wished  to  8et  tlie  illiis- 
IrlouA  individual  right  on  this  snbject. 
The  illustrions  individnal  did  not  wish 
for  it  as  a  measure  of  personal  relief. 
(Hear,  bear.) 

Ear]  GREY  ais^recd  \rlth  what  the 
noble  earl  bad  stated  respectinf^  the 
propriety  of  preserving  theii^  jtitlfi?- 
tnenti  unbiassed  till  they  could  conic 
to  a  foil  decision,  when  the  whole  case 
iheuld  be  closed.  When  he  therefore 
stated  any  thins;  hypulhctically,  he 
hoped  he  would  not  be  understood  as 
prejudflitngon  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
A  more  unseasonable  proposition  than 
that  sHgtrestcd  by  the  noble  lord,  who 
first  spoke  on  the  other  side,  he  had 
never  heard.  No  answer  that  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  could  have  ^Ivencontd 
have  the  etfect  of  warranting  such  a 
proposition.  (Hear, hear.)  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  proposition  to  restrnin 
the  counsel  at  the  bar  within  certain 
Kniits  in  their  defence.  The  clause 
allnded  to  in  the  Bill  couUl  be  con- 
•idei'ed  only  when  the  whole  case  was 
closed,  and  the  Bill  came  under  consi- 
deration in  a  committee.  Now  it  was 
impossible  that  any  alteration  whatever 
could  be  proposed  or  made.  The  de- 
fence was,  therefore  to  be  directed 
against  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  as  it  stood 
at  present.  It  vrxm  not  only  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  but  a  Bill  of  Di- 
vorce. That  was  the  state  of  the  Bill 
now  before  their  lordships ;  and  to 
that  extent  it  was  the  duty  of  the  coun- 
sel to  direct  the  evidence  for  the  de- 
fence. 

Earl  GREY  explained.  He  had  un- 
derstood his  lordship's  object  to  have 
been  that  counsel  should  be  instructed 
not  to  make  any  defence  against  the 
.clause  of  divorce. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said  he 
had  put  nu  such  construction  on  the 
noble  lord*s  meaning.  He  had  only 
conceived  the  noble  lord  to  have  put 
.a'qnestion  to  him  before  the  counsel 
should  be  called  on  to  state  the  course 
Uiev  proposed  to  pursue. 

Earl  GREY  bcjjged  the  noble  lord's 
.  pardon,  for  he  had  misunderi<tood  his 
object. 


THE  QUEEN'S  DEFENCE. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR  (to 
Mr.  Broueham.)-— I  mnderstand  it  to 
be  the  wish  of  the  House  to  ask  you 
how  you  propose  to  proceed  ?  whether 


you  propose  to  proceed  to  state  tlie  de- 
fence now,  or  to  take  tlie  delay  agreed 
to  be  allowed? 

Mr.  BROUGnAM.--Amid  the  new 
and  accumulating  diiiiculties  which, 
every  step  we  proceed,  are  risioj; 
around  um — even  now  we  are  met  with 
a  ftew  bill.    (Order,  order.) 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR.— 
When  counsel  are  ordered  to  with- 
draw, they  are  understood  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  making  any  observation* 
on  what  takes  place  hi  the  House.  If 
the  counsel  act  otherwise,  the  order  for 
withdrawins:  must  be  enforced,  and 
you  will  understand  now  that  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  that  you  mak« 
DO  observation  on  what  has  been  ^hid 
by  any  of  the  lords.  Yon  are  asked  a 
question,  and  you  are  to  eontine  your- 
self  to  the  answering  of  that  question.. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM— I  cannot  sajr 
"  Yea,"  or  "  Nay,"  to  that  question.  1 
tell  \\h-)t  1  ask :  I  speak  not  of  justice, 
but  what  I  trubt  your  lordships  will  in 
compassion  concede. 

I  he  LO RD  CHAN  CELLOR.--Mr- 
Bronghara,  this  house  does  nothing  at 
compassion.  Thatisaniodeof  addreu 
which  vou  ought  not  to  use. 

Mr.  *B  ROUGH  AM.— Then  I  make 
no  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  your 
iordjihips.  I  thought  that  an  appeal  ta 
your  mercy  was  the  more  respected 
mode  of  pre«3nting  to  you  the  request 
I  had  to  make,  and  therefore  I  used 
that  mode  of  address.  But  now  I 
^'tand  on  my  right.  After  the  great 
mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  pro- 
duced, I  throw  myself  on  the  justice 
of  your  lordships.  ],  not  having  had 
weeks  and  mouths  beforehand  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  details,  as 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  have  had, 
cannot  be  expected  all  at  once  to  be 
prepared  with  an  answer  to  the  case 
on  the  other  side ;  I  therefore  ask  till 
to-morrow  to  answer  your  lerdships* 
question;  and  if  your  lordships  would 
meet  at  twelve  instead  of  ten,  that 
would  give  two  hours  of  time  for  con- 
sideration. 

From  further  questions,  it  was  col- 
lected that  Mr.  Brougham  wished, 
as  was  consistent  with  the  proceedings 
at  Nisi  Prins,  to  make  his  speech  or 
defence,  and  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
right,  after  that  sp<?cch  was  made,  of 
declaring  whether  he  would  call  wit- 
nesses or  not. 

Tho  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  thought 
that  to-mor;ow  ;ae  questioa  ought  U» 
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W  pnl,  «  Whether  fhp  application  flf 
the  tfouDiol  of  the  Qaeen  continued  the 
saiii«  as  it  had  been  to-day  T  If,  hpw- 
cter,  it  turned  ont  tobo  that  h«  wuhcd 
Co  go  tlirongh  hit  case,  or  that  he  wished 
for  an  adjonrnment  to  a  fatnre  period, 
lib  lordfhip  was  of  oplnimi  that  neither 
reqaeatonght,  in  ja«tice,  to  be  fefnaed. 
lt\9u  fhe  other  hand,  a  middle  coume 
wew  inggpstcd,  which  wonld  leave  the 
cennael  at  liberty  either  to  call  bis 
witiiettri  imn^ lately  y  or  to  delay 
jh^ui  until  a  r'uiure  occasion,  that 
^wo«)d  be  a  point,  reqairing  Tcry  con- 
siderable delilieration. 

The  Earl  of  ROSSLYN  did  not  con- 
coItb  that  tlic  learned  counsel  had 
made  the  hither  proposition  in  the  form 
of  an  application.  He  only  said  that 
until  the  end  of  hit  speech  heovght  not 
to  be  called  npon  to  make  hid  option. 

Adjourned  till  half-past  eleven  to- 
moiTow. 


FRIDAY,  September 0th. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  in- 
formed Mr.  llrougham,  that  he  had 
been  commanded  by  the  House  to  ask 
in  wluit  manner  tlie  counsel  for  her 
MiUOHty  intended  to  proceed  in  her 
defence  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  k  is  our 
vishto  proceed  forthwith. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  asked 
if  the  counsel  meant  by  proceeding 
forthwitli,  to  open  the  case  then,  and 
to  follow  it  up  by  producing  evidence, 
or  did  they  mean  merely  tiS  open  the 
casQ,  and  atlrrwards  pray  time  to  pro- 
core  evidrnei'? 

Mr.  RROUGFIAM  said,  that  there 
were  two  cases  with  respect  to  evi- 
dence, by  either  of  which  they  might 
snUsequently  see  cansc  to  guide  the 
defence.  The  first  was,  wliethor  they 
^nld  call  any  evidence  whatever; 
the  second,  they  nu!;ht  be  ahic  imme- 
diately to  produce  part  of  their  evi- 
dence, bnt  yet  they  might  require  time 
\o  brins;  over  other  witnesses.  He  en- 
treated the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
after  having  been  thrown  by  their  de- 
citionH  into  a  situation  of  such  great 
perplexity,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  the  defence^  and  not 
be  asked  any  qnc^tion  as  to  his  deter- 
ifiination  of  bringing  evidence  or  con- 
tiuutttg  the  defence  to  its  conclnsion  in 
illat  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

Counsel  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Lord  KUSKINE  wislicd  to  tell  the 
Hoase  Mhy  he  would  recommend  tiieir 


lordships  to  yield  forthwith  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Qaern's  Attomry-GeBc- 
ral.    He  had  much  experieace  Iphii 
time  in  other  coorts.    He  Had  iiCTcr 
understood  that  a  eomfel  was  how/A 
before  he  commcaced  his  defence,  1i 
state  the  condition  of  hii  ease  with  r^ 
spect  to  evideoce.  He  hM  often  kaonh 
onestions  to  be  asked  by  Jndgcf  ajMi 
that  point,  aadaa  aoswer  refnaad.  The 
reason  why  the  coarts  allowed  tUb 
seeming  breach  of  conrteay  was  plaM. 
A  eonnsel  rising  for  the  defence  llifgVt 
be  ansettled  in  his  own  mind  as  to  ealf- 
iag  avidence.    He  might  wait  till  hi 
had  tried  what  wonld  be  the  effect  .df 
his  address  on  the  minds  of  the  jtR^f; 
he  mieht  be  indnced  afterwards  either 
to  call  evidence  or  trust  to  the  effect 
of  his  observations ;  or  he  might  ha  t 
determined  not  to  call  witnesses,  and 
afterwards  might  find  it  necessary  fe 
alter  his  resolntion  fbt  tba  sake  of 
strengthening  his  ease.    In  tba  pr6- 
cceding  before  the  .Honte,  he  wiihed 
in  all  cases,  where  it  was  practicable, 
to  assimilate  to  the  lower  courts.    Let 
their  lordships  examine  with  him  ivM 
was  the  practice  of  those  cointi  intt> 
ferencc  to  the  point  in  question.    Tae 
prosecutor  had   the   power  In  those 
courts  of  deciding  on  the  time  in  wMd| 
he  might  choose  the  case  to  come  oil. 
If  he  was  not  ready  on  the  time  first 
appointed,  the  conrt  was  always  ready, 
on  sufficient  canse  being  shewn^  to  pat 
ofi'  the  trial  till  the  next  eonvenieDt 
period.    But  ^hen  all  obstacles  were 
removed,  and  the  trial  had  begun,  ft 
wa*«  then  too  late  to  stop;   go  onhf 
must,  whatever  reasons  ni^ght  be  plead- 
ed for  that  purpose.    The  defendant 
in  those  courfs  was  cqnally  bonnd  to 
go  on,  and  proceed  with  his  case  to 
liie   conclusion.    And  why  was  he  s'o 
bound?    Because  snch  was  the  pre- 
cision with   which  the  charges  wera 
stated  in  the  declaration  or  indictmeitt, 
that  the  defendant  could  not  bnt  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  charged,  as  fAf 
as  previous  knowledge  of  the  circnm-. 
stances  and  places  would  conduce  to 
that  effect.    If  afterwards  it  could  hf 
proved  by  the  defendant  that  he  bad 
not  received  sufficiently  clear  inllmar 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  charges,  and 
of  the  time  when  they  were  comsmttedii 
to  allow  him  fair  opportunity  of  con- 
futing the  accusation — if  he  could  pi^'ra 
this,  and  shew  a  reasonable  probability 
that  he  might  hare  confuted  the  aeea'- 
satiott,  had  he  been  aHorwed  that  pre* 
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loinar}-  knowlcdj^e  which  the  law  r«- 
qhirrd  that  he  shoulil  liave,  he  wonld, 
a|  all  probability^  sncceed  in  setting 
the  verdict  obtained  againitt  him  aside. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  lie  recommeDded  to  their 
lordships'  imitation,  becansc  it  was  a 
law  of  humanity  ana  mercy.  He  wonld 
hftT«them  more  especially,  as  i hey  pro- 
fesaed  to  do  it,  imitate  the  practice  of 
tfie  courts. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  ex- 
patiated on  the  impropriety  and  in- 
conveniencies   likely   to  result   from 

?|rantins  the  request,  and  was,  there- 
pre,  adverse  to  acceding  to  the  pro- 
position of  her  Majesty's  counsel. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
lliat  when  a  counsel  opened  hiA  case, 
be  thereby  gave  a  pledge  to  the  court 
that  be  was  ready  to  call  his  witnesses 
immediately  af^er,  and  to  close  it  iu 

-whatever  way  it  should  direct,  and 
that  the  law  did  not  admit  of  any  re- 
liance being  placed  on  the  discretion 

u>f  counsel;  and  therefore  declared  on 
hia  honour  as  a  peer,  and  his  faith  as  a 
nan,  he  could  not  conscientiously  give 
his  assent  to  tha  application  of  her 
llaiesty's  cotmsel. 

Earl  GREY  thought  that  some  mis- 
apprehension existed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  made  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's counsel.  As  he  understood  it, 
<fac  object  of  it  was,  not  that  they 
lulgfat  have  the  option  of  suspending 
Ae  defence,  either  after  their  opening: 
•Catement,  or  after  examining  some  of 
the  witnesses  on  their  side,  but  to  liave 
Ae  privilege  of  suspending  it  in  the 
Ibitner  particular  only.  The  latter 
request  could  not,  he  thoaght,  be  re- 
fused either  injustice  or  humanity,  but 
hf  was  very  doubtful  whether  he  could 
YOte  for  the  other. 

LordLIVERPOOL.— If  the  advan- 
tagea  in  the  case  were  equal,  he  would 
moat  readily  allow  her  Majesty  to  liave 
the  benefit  of  what  was  now  asked ; 
bnt  the  injustice  would  bo  so  mon- 
•trout,  if  the  Queen*s  counsel  were  al- 
lowed to  state  their  case  now,  and  call 
their  evidence  at  another  period,  that 
lie  could  not  for  one  moment  accede 
to'auch  a  proposition.  It  had  been 
again  stated  by  the  noble  earl  who 
apoke  last,  that  the  prcsei\{  inconve- 
■lence  aroae  entirely  from  the  counte 
ef  the  proceeding  taken  on  the  part 
ef  hia  Mijest/s  government.  His 
lordaldp  would  now,  m  he  would  al- 
w«yf^  rejPtI  ilmttitUck  oa  Jus  Miy'eaty's 


government.  Towards  the  accused  ne 
course  conid  be  more  advantageoua 
than  the  present.  The  noble  earl  uhe 
spoke  last,  would  have  adopted  the 
course  of  inipeachmemt ;  bnt  what  fresh 
difficulties  and" dangers  would  have  en- 
circled her  Majesty,  if  that  had  been 
the  case?  No  precise  specification  of 
the  charge  would  be  made :  the  evi- 
dence wonld  not  be  upon  oath,  and 
fresh  and  amended  charges  might  be 
brought  forward  every  day.  In  the 
present  course,  however,  a  specific^ 
tien  of  the  charge  had  taken  place  with 
as  much  precision  as  possible ;  for  the 
very  individual  with  whom  the  adul- 
tery was  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, was  pointed  ont :  and  in  thia 
House,  the  testimony  was  given  on 
oath,  affording  an  opportunity  to  the 
accused  of  cross-examining  the  wit- 
nesses, au  advantage  which  the  rulea 
of  the  other  House  did  not  admit  ef^ 
Upon  the  whole,  his  lordship  conceived, 
that  if  the  House  allowed  the  Qu«ea*s 
counsel  to  hreak  off  in  the  middle  of 
his  case,  they  would  pemnt  him  to  cn« 
joy  a  mpst  partial  and  unequal  advan- 
tage, which  was  refused  to  the  counsel 
for  the  Bill,  and  their  lordships  would 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice. 

Lord  LANSDOWN  did  not  mc- 
ciscly  know  what  motion  was  before 
the  House,  and  he  requested  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  to  give  some  information 
about  it. 

The  LORD-CH  ANCELIX)R.— The 
motion  is  this — ^That  counsel  be  eallrd 
in  and  be  informed,  that  if  Uicy  now 
proceed  to  state  their  case,  they  must, 
on  their  closing  tliat  statement,  if  they 
mean  to  adduce  proofs,  that  they  moHt 
go  on  with  them ;  but  if  not,  that  the 
House  now  adjourn  for  such  reasen- 
able  time  before  the  case  is  stated,  that 
the  counsel  for  her  Majesty  sliall  pro- 
pose, in  order  for  them  to  prucced. 

Lord  LANSDOWN  said,  that  al- 
though  he  was  not  so  well  acqnaintcd 
with  the  course  of  proceedinj^  in  the 
courts  below,  yet,  as  far  as  he  knew 
any  thing  of  the  practice,  this  was  the 
most  unusual  course  of  proceeding 
ever  adopted  in  any  court  of  judica- 
ture whatever.  He  would  say  that, 
if  in  answer  to  that  communication, 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  should 
state  that  he  would  enter  into  no  such 
case,  but  thathe  would  reserve  himself 
open  for  his  client  to  make  such  an 
appUcsLtion  ai  «Yve  »YkQu\^  ^\vQ>iL  %iX^  «x 
the  tiBie,  aud  un^^i  \Xi%  cttc^^maXw^.^^ 
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•f  the  case,  acconfiiii;  as  the  iiccensity 
•hall  ai'iHef  the  counsel  will  do  no  more 
ilian  the  liiitv  which  he  owcb  to  his 
client,  and  he'  bdiuved  that  no  counsel 
vho  had  ever  nnncarcd  at  their  lord- 
■hips'  bar,  would  feel  bomid  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  such  as  that  pro- 
posed ;  for  a  more  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  justice,  lie  ncrver 
knew  or  heard  of  (hear).  That  court 
•f  justice  itMclf  interrupting  the  course 
of  its  own  proceedings,— (hear,  hear) 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
treaty,— < hear,  hear,  hear)  and  con- 
cluding^ a  treaty  with  counsel  at  the 
liar.  This,  my  lords,  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary proceedin](  that  ever  ap- 
peared before  any  couit  of  justice. 
For  what  was  it  that  was  proposed  to 
be  done  P  Why,  it  was,  that  the  learned 
counsel  at  the  b^ir  should  be  called  on, 
he  being  ready  to  proceed,  who  states, 
that  he  is  ready  to  proceed,  and  who 
has  a  right  to  proceed. — (Hear,  hear.) 
That,  in  the  state  the  case  is  in,  he 
shall  be  told,  *'yon  .shall  not  proceed 
unless  you  will  undertake  iu  no  case 
whatever,  and  under  no  circumstances 
^whatever,  not  kuowin«;  what  the  bear- 
ing of  the  evidence  will  be  on  theca&e, 
with  which  yon  arc  entrusted,  you 
»h'd!!  niideitakc  to  make  no  application 
to  this  House— (loud  cries  of  "hear,') 
ii;  whatever  situation  you  may  be 
p!accd.**  The  House  thou  says  for 
it>e]f,  **  We,  on  the  other  hand,  in  re- 
turn for  this  concession  which  we 
domund  from  you,  will  undertake  to 
bind  ourselves;  and  say  what  you  will, 
lot  \ih:it  cireinnstauces  will  arise,  let 
the  varying  forms  of  justice,  as  arising 
out  of  the  st'rtte  of  ilie  case,  be  what 
tlit'v  mav,  we  will  bind  ourselves  to 
listen  to  no  clicunistances  (iiear, hear, 
hear) ;  to  shut  ourselves  up,  to  close 
our  ears  to  the  cause  of  justice  winch 
over  way  it  presents  itself,  and  bind 
ourselves  by  this  uio-t  extraordinary 
treaty  publicly  betwetn  the  Queen's 
judges  and  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Tlie  noble  marquis  then 
proceeded  to  say,  that  they  had  heard 
too  much  of  this  case  before  tlieni, 
and  which  he  thought  was  against  the 
character  of  the  crown.  It  was  a  pro- 
ccetling  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  sorrow  to  every  reflecting  mind 
^s  well  as  regret.  As  to  any  thing  like 
a  treaty  or  contract,  or  any  thin^  like 
a  protocol  soi  t  of  proceeding  between 
thejmlgea  of  ^m  House  andthe -coau- 
sel  9i  the  bar,  he  should  for  one  roost 


strongly  protest  against   it.     (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)     He  protested  for  one, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  his  itnty,  frooi 
bclu|i:  buuua  by  any  such   intentioii. 
He  for  one  would  not  call  on  connsel 
at  the  bar  to  do  that  which  in  bis  con- 
fccience  he  believed  would  betray  the 
interests  of  his  client.    (Hear,  hear.) 
*     Lord    CALTHORP  expressed  hU 
opinion,  that  on  all  occasions  the  prac- 
tice of  .courts  of  justice  ought  u 
ranch  as  possible  to   be  adhered  to«, 
He  tliought  tliat  the  House  deviated 
in  some    respects    from    the    strict 
rules  of  the  courts,  particularly  in  the 
great    latitude    of    the     examinatioa 
they  allowed  to  the  counsel  for  her 
Majesty — tliat  indulgence  was  however 
granted  to  them  as  an  equivalent  for 
refusing  the  list    of   witnesses;   and 
considering    how    spariuf^ly    cooniel 
availed  themselves  of  that  power,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  withhold  that  iudulgencey  tiie 
high  character  of  her  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-General was  a  guarantee  fhat  ho 
would  not  ahu^c  the  indulgence. 

Lord  REDE.SDALE  was  of  opioloa 
that  they  ought  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  proceeded  by  impeachment,  bat 
he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  motion; 
because,  the  object  it  had  in  view  was 
impracticable,  and  it  would  establish  a 
precedrnt  nio:.t  mischievous. 

Lord  DARN  LEY  con.sidered  that 
in  point  of  public  justice  they  ought  to 
allow  her  ^lajesty's  conn.sel  to  state 
their  case  and  to  examine  the  witnesses 
now  within  their  reach,  and  then  to 
adjourn  until  the  remaiud<.>r  of  their 
witnesses  shoidd  arrive. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  then 
put  the  question,  whether  the  adjourn-, 
nient  which  may  be  required  for  bring-  . 
ing  up  her  Majesty  witnesses  shall  take 
place  belore  connsel  have  stated  her 
case,  or  ufter\\ards.  It  was  decided, 
on  a  division,  tiiat  counsel  must  cither 
adjourn  that  detVnoe  altogether  at  pre- 
sent ;  or  if  not,  must  go  into  evidence 
immediately  on  closing  their  stateraeiit 
—by  a  majority  of  160  to  65. — Counsel 
were  then  called  in,  and  informed  of 
the  resolution  to  which  the  House  bad 
come. 

Mr.  BROITGHAM  now  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  comment  upon  the 
evidence  which  had  been  laia  before 
the  House,  pledging  himself  to  abstain 
iVom  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  evi- 
dence which  he  might  or  mi^ht  cot 
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TlieLORDCHANCELLORthouglit 
Mich  an  indulgence  incompatible  vith 
the  resolution  to  which  the  House  had 
jast  come. 

Lord  ERSKINE  differed  with  the 
noble  lord,  and  moved  a  resolution  for 
agreeing  .to  tlic  proposition  of  the 
learned  counsel. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  House 
<Uvided — Contents,  49— Non  Contents, 
170.— Majority,  l'2l. 

Connrel  being  again  called  in,  and 
informed  that  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brougliam  had  been  refused, 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  begged  to  he 
ppnnitted  to  have  till  to-morrow  to 
consider  of  his  final  determination. 

Adjourued. 


SATURDAY,  September  9th. 

The    LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 

Mr.  Brongham,the  House  are  desirous 
of  knowing  at  what  time  it  will  be 
most  convenient  for  you  to  go  into  the 
case  of  her  Majesty  P 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— My  lords:  her 
Majes^ty's  counsel  being  most  willing 
to  give  the  Hon^e  a  fuU  and  satisfac- 
tory answer  |o  that  question,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  wait  upon  her  Majesty 
last  nighr,  and,  in  concurrence  with 
the  opinion  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
William.*,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  professional  duty,  has  been  oblig- 
ed to  leave  town  for  York,  we  have 
come  to  a  determination  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  trust  will  meet  your 
lord^Kips*  convenience.    The  decision 
which  >onr  lordships  ca^e  to  yester- 
day, namely,  -not  to  allow  any  com- 
mentary in  this  .stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing npoB  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill,  was  communicated  to 
her  Majesty.    We  then  received  her 
Majesty's  commands  to   inform  your 
brdships,  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed as  speedily  as  possible  to  answer 
the  ca)«e  made  out  for  the  Bill,  and  to 
tender  evidence  in  defence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, but  as  this  will  require  a  few 
days  preparation,  and  as  that  task  will 
devolve  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers, in  a  different  branch  of  the  pro- 
fi^ision,  probably  your  lordships  wiM 
irrant  a  short  delay  for  that  purpose. 
Her  Majesty's  anxiety  to  proceed  in 
her  defence,  continues  not  only  un- 
abated, but  is.  rather  more  increased 
^y  some  of  the  proofs  against  her,  and 
looking  tQ  that   very  natural,   and  I 
•Uall  take  leave  to  add,  that  praiie- 
23 


worthy  feeling,  my  learned  friends  and 
myself  are  desirous  that^  the  delay 
slrauld  be  as  short  as  possible.  I  ra- 
ther exceed  than  fall  short  of  the  limits, 
her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  assign 
to  our  request,  when  I  ask  your  lord- 
ships to  allow  us  to  about  Monday 
fortnight  for  that  purpose. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  rose  and  said, 
he  could  not  possibly  conceive  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  could  aris« 
in  the  House  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
application  made  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel at  the  bar,  because  in  his  judgment 
th^  time  for  beginning  her  M^csty's 
defence  ought  to  foe  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  her  Majesty's  counsel* 
No  personal  inconvenience  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, ought  to  influence  their  lord- 
ships upon  the  question  now  proposed, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  wonld  be  received 
with  unanimity. 

Lord  DARN  LEY  said  he  concurred 
with  the  noble  carl,  tliat  the  learned 
counsel  had  a  perfect  right  to  fix  any 
day  most  convenient  for  them  to  go 
into  the  defence  of  their  illustrious 
client;  but  if  he  understood  the  learned 
counsel  rightly,  he  had  not  announced 
any  definite  or  precise  day  when  he 
proposed  to  open  the  case  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, for  he  had  used  the  words  ''at  • 
•or  about,  or  somewhere  about  Monday 
fortnight."  He  should  therefore  hope 
that  the  learned  counsel  would  fix  the 
latest  day,  if  he  conveniently  could, 
without  detriment  to  her  Majesty's  in- 
terests, at  which  the  proceedings  in 
this  solemn  inquiry  were  to  be  re- 
sumed. It  would  not  become  his  lord- 
ship to  suggest  any  particular  day,  but 
it  was  desirable  that  her  Majesty's 
counsel  should  name  precisely  the 
latest  dav,  when  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient /or  them  positively  to  proceed 
in  the  defence.  This  arrangement 
would  remove  all  doubt  or  confusion 
upon  the  subnect. 

Lord  GREY  agreed  with  his  noble 
friend  who  spoke  last,  and  with  the 
iioble  earl  who  preceded  him,  that  the 
House  was  bound  ta  attend  to  the 
conveniience  of  her  Majesty>  counsel 
as  to  the  time  when  they  should  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  her  Majesty's 
defence ;  but  as  it  had  been  stated  by 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar,  that  he 
should  be  prepared  by  Monday  fort- 
night, he  hoped  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  in  any  degree  iate\-f^.vvw«. 
with  the  d\scTet\oii  yi)^eYv  \>^^i  \^'ec\Mk^\ 
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(y>aiuel  had  exercised,  by  observing 
that  it  would  be  fitterly  impossible  for 
members,^ ho,  like  himselt,  resided  at 
a  ffreat  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
to  bestow  that  attention  which  was  due 
to  their  family  and  domestic  affairs, 
which  had  been  so  long  neglected,  iki 
the  short  interval  of  delay  proposed. 
To  himself  sneh  a  delay  would  be  pieg- 
Btnt  with  the  greatest  possible  incon- 
venience.   He  only  hoped,  that  as  the 
ioamed  counsel  would  be  prepared  by 
Monday  fortnight,  there  would  be  no 
objection   to  a  much    longer    delay; 
which  would,  in  some  degree,  alleviate 
the  incouTenience  to  whi^i  he  alluded. 
Even  noble  lords,  rebident  near  the 
metropolis,  could  not  be  insensible  to 
the  disadvantage  which  their  private 
and  domestic  affairs  laboured  under, 
in  being  absent  from  their  families  at 
this  period  of  the  year  (hoar,  hear); 
but  to  those  who  resided  at  a  distance 
the  mischief  was  incalculable.  Matters 
even  of  public  as  well  as  a  private  na- 
ture, demanded  their  presence  in  the 
eonntry;   and    takin^    these   circnm- 
stances  into  consideration,  he  did  hope 
that  a  much  later  day  than  Monday 
fortnight  would  be  proposed  for  re- 
suming the  proceedings  (hear,  hear, 
hear). 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  apologised  for 
again  trespassing  on  the  attention  of 
\he  House.  His  opinion  undoubtedly 
was,  that  the  House  ought  to  be  go- 
yerned  entirely  by  the  wishes  of  the 
learned  counsel ;  but,  if  {iersoual  con* 
Tenience  ought  to  have  any  weight  at 
all  upon  the  question,  and  an  adjourn- 
Ifeient  for  a  few  days  longer  than  the 
period  proposed  was  thought  desirable, 
be  should  be  the  last  raau  to  interpose 
any  objection.  His  own  personal  oh- 
jection  was  out  of  the  case.  If,  how- 
ever, there  was  any  peer  in  the  house 
whose  personal  convenience  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  it  was  that  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
whose  judicial  situation,  and  his  duties 
in  this  house,  literally  occupied  the 
whole  of  his  time  from  one  end  of  the 
yea?  to  the  other,  with  the  exception 
o^tlie  period  when  the  House  was  not 
engaged  in  business  of  this  description. 
He  really  did  think  that  if  personal 
convenience  was  to  have  any  weight, 
it  was  that  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  which  ought  to  influence  their 
decision'  (loud  cheers),  in  order  that 
he  might  have  on  opportunity  of  re- 
etuiting  hit  health.    His  time  of  life 


wu  a  matter  which  shonld  abo  be 
taken  into  consideration.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  LOKD-CHANCELLOR  ex- 
pressed  hit  gratitude  for  the  very  flit* 
terin^  manner  in  which  his  name  mi  . 
mentioned,  and  the  manner  in  whick 
it  was  received.  He  felt  it  his  bouadni 
daty  to  declare  that  no  consideratiuo 
of  penooal  convenienoa  shonld  weifh 
witn  hhn  In  the  discharge  of  his  preseit 
painful  duty.  So  long  as  it  was  in  kit 
power  he  should  continue  to  discbarge 
that  duty  to  the  last,  however  din- 
greeable.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  ROSEBERRY  thonglit  tke 
request  of  her  Majesty's  counsel  ou^ht 
tA  be  the  rule  to  govern  the  Hooie; 
but  if  a  delay  of  three  weeks  woold 
not  interfere  with  their  arrangements, 
probablv  it  would  be  acceptable. 

The  Marquis  of  LANS  DOWN  said, 
that  nnless  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ferenee  to  her  Majesty's  connael,  ibe 
house  ought  not  to  exceed  the  tisM 
they  had  prescribed. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  reminded 
the  House  that  the  learned  couaiel 
had  told  their  lordhhips,  that  in  naming 
Monday  fortnight,  they  had  exceeded 
her  Majesty's  wishes.  Pergonal  incea- 
vcnicnce  ought  to  have  no  weight  with 
the  House,  and  he  therefore  objected 
to  a  farther  postponement,  iu  conse 
quence  of  wliat  had  been  stated  by  the 
learned  counsel. 

Lord  H-vXRROWBY  observed,  that 
as  the  learned  counsel  had  not  stated 
with  precision'  the  very  day  on  which 
he  should  be  prepared,  it  was  desirable 
that  tlie  house  shopld  not  separate 
without  some  certainty  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Lord  GREY  proposed  that  the  coun- 
sel should  be  asked  if  they  would  be 
ready  next  Monday,  and  intimated 
that  if  their  answer  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  Fhould  move  that  that  be  the 
day  for  proceeding  on  her  Majesty'^ 
defence. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  suggested  the 
propriety  of  asking  the  counsel  wliat 
was  meant  by  "at  or  about  Monday 
fortnight." 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  pat 
the  (|uestion  to  the  learned  counsel  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  replied,  that  he 
had  used  those  words,  because  hit 
learned  friends  and  himself  were  un- 
willing to  take  upon  themselves  to  fix 
the  precise  day,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
venience of  her   Miyesty's    »oIictter 
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ntist  be  consnlted  in  the  preparation 
of  iostructions,  &c.  He  had  no  objec- 
tioD,  however,  to  state  now,  that  al- 
though her  Majesty  was  very  anxious 
from  motives,  which  he  trusted  would 
l»e  duly  appreciated  by  the  House 
(liear!  hear!)  that  the  very  earliest 
day  should  be  fixed,  yet  he  would  take 
iipon  himself  as  one  vf  her  Majesty's 
law  advisers,  in  concurrence  with  the 
kamed  friends  near  him,  and  more 
especially  with  the  approbation  of  his 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Vizard,  her  Ma- 
jesty's solicitor,  whose  approbation  on 
a  question  of  this  sort  was  of  more  im- 
portance, consideriug  the  part  of  the 
case  which  was  entrusted  to  his  care, 
to  submit  that  the  defence  should  be 
postponed  until  Monday  three  weeks, 
a  deUiy  which  would  suit  all  purposes, 
if  it  should  be  found  convenient  to 
tbe  Honse. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  in  con«e- 
((icnce  of  this  intimation  he  must  apply 
to  the  Honse  for  permission  to  absent 
timself  on  account  of  urgent  private 
affairs. 

Lord  MELVILLE  thought  a  post- 
|M>uement  of  three  weeks  more  ob- 
jectioaable  than  a  fortnight. 

Lord  ERSKINE said,  he  considered 
the  presence,  of  his  noble  friend  so  im- 
portant in  the  present  grave  inquiry, 
that  he  should  certainly  oppose  the 
Jipplication  for  his  being  absent. 

After  a  dcsqitory  discussion  of  some 
lengthy  in  which  Lord  Grenville,  Lord 
Darlington,  Lord  Rolle,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, L^rd  Lauderdale,  Lord  Falmouth, 
Lord  Redesdale,  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
and  Lord  Holland,  took  part,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  from  the  woolsack. 

"  That  the  further  proceedings  on 
this  Bill  be  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
the  tbird  of  October;"  and  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLORasked 
their  lordships  if  they  had  any  objec- 
Uon  that  Lord  J.  Montague  and  Mr. 
Burretl  should  be  examined  by  a  com- 
mission abroad,  the  state  of  their  health 
Dot  permitting  them  to  attend  at  their 
lordships'  bar. 

Lfwd  LIVERPOOL  was  of  opinion, 
if  this  request  were  granted,  that  it 
irould  be  pregnant  with  very  dangerous 
consequences.  And  now  vv  ith  respect 
to  the  hour  of  commencing  and  ending 
the  proceedings,  he  considered  their 
lordships  would  gain  more  by  not  sit- 
ting from  four  to  tive,  than  ifthcy  pro- 
tracted their  sitting  to  that  hour.    The 


inconvenience  of  sitting  so  lon^  was 
much  felt  by  many  of  their  lordships^ 
and  he  wished  to  avoid  this — by  not 
continuing  business  longer  than  f^ur 
o'clock. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
it  VI  as  his  duty  to  mention  this  subject, 
and  he  now  begged  to  be  iEiliowed  to 
ask  at  what  hour  their  lordships  wished 
to  adjourn? 

Lord  ERSKINE,  as  we  understood 
him,  had  no  objection  to  that  hour. 

Lord  HOLLAND  wished  to  know, 
if  any,  and  what  alteration,  was  in- 
tended in  their  lordship's  hour  of  pro- 
ceeding on  this  important  subject? 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR,— Is 
it  your  lordships'  pleasure,  when  the 
House  meet  again  to  proceed  on  this 
business,  that  counsel  be  called  in  at 
ten,  and  end  at  four? 

The  Duke  of  MONTROSE,  having 
received  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  other  House,  Mr:  Wm.  Burrell, 
stating  the  impossibility  of  attending 
at  their  lordships'  bar  from  ill  health, 
requested  to  know  if  their  lordships 
would  allow  him  to  be  examined  by  a 
commission?  He  understood  it  was  tbe 
intention  of  the  other  House,  when 
they  met*  to  move  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  for  the  examination  of 
such  witnesses  as  could  not  attend.  It 
might  be  right  tv  mention,  that  Mr. 
Burrell  said,  he  was  not  aware  of  his 
having  any  thing  very  material  to  state. 

LordHVERPOOL  was  of  opinion 
that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bur- 
rell, confirmed  the  objections  he  had 
already  taken  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission.  In  certain  cases,  if  it 
were  done  with  the  consent  of  parties, 
its  consequences  might  not  be  very  in. 
jurions.  But  where  some  witnesses^' 
might  be  highly  important,  and  others 
not — and  indeed,-  in  either  case,,  their 
lordships  shonld  deliberate  well  before^ 
they  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  no- 
ble Duke.  He  took  this  occasion  of 
submitting  whether  a  peer  absent  from  ^ 
ill  health  shonld  take  an  oath,  or  be'oa 
his  honour  as  to  his  being  so  ? 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  a  few  words, 
which  were  altogether  inaudible. 

Lord  ROSSLYN  considered  it  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  Queen, 
that  the  indulgence  prayed  for  should 
be  granted. 

TheLORD-CHANCELLOR.— Mr. 
Attorney-General,  I  am  informed  that 
two  witnesses  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, Lord  F,  MoaU^vi<^  wn^^Vt^H^m^ 
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Borrcll,  find  it  impo^sihle  to  come  to 
tlie  bar  of  the  Hoii^e  to  be  examined 
io  conseqaencc  of  ill  health.  Do  yon 
consent  to  their  examination  beinp 
taken  out  of  this  House  in  any  form  the 
Honse  may  think  proper  to  adopt  ? 

The  AITOKNEY-GENERAL.— 
My  lords  (speak  nut)  I  hardly  feci  my- 
self authoi  (zed  to  accede  to  thi.n  pro- 
position ;  and  I  rather  apprehend  it  is 
matter  entirely  for  yunr  lordships*  con- 
sideration. If  your  lordships  consent 
to  such  an  examination,  I  can  feel  no 
ditficultv  in  piving  my  consent. 

THE  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
That  is  all  the  answer  the  Attorney- 
General  can  i^ive. 

Lord  H(>LLANDwnnld  not  oppose 
the  cx»>niinati('n,  but  he  wished  to 
know  if  tiieie  existed  any,  and  what 
analogy  on  the  subject? 

Lord  UVERPOOL— I  move  that 
this  House  do  now  ad)ourn. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— Be- 
fore  that  question  is  pot,  I  he^  leave  to 
move  that  John  Odi,  Julius  Caesar  Ca- 
vHzi,  and  Joseph  Visctti,  be  ordered  to 
attend  your  lordships'  bar. 

LordROSSLYN  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  Attorney-General  had 
made  the  House  a  party  in  this  case — 
that  learned  geni  Ionian  thereby  shift- 
ing that  character  on  their  lordships,  in 
which  he  himself  then  stood.  1  iiere 
nii(!ht  exist  some  difiirnlties  in  the  case, 
but  lie  considered  the  consent  of  par- 
tit  s  would  take  away  all  that  injury, 
which  was  apprehended  from  making 
this  indulficcnce  a  precedent  for  future 
times.  .If  their  l(.'rdships  ac:reed  uiih 
his  view  of  the  object,  he  hoped  tUoy 
would  not  hesitate  to  ^rnnt  that  indul- 
gence which  might  be  of  material  im- 
portance to  the  illustrious  party  now 
on  her  defence. 

THT:  Lf>RO.CHA\CELLOR. — 

^ There  are  instances,  in  cases  of  civil 

process,  when  such  examinations  have 


been  taken  by  coDKent  ef  parties ;  Ijat 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  has 
prevailed  in  criminal  proceedings.   I 
am  not  mnch  practised,    it    is  trur, 
either  as  counsel  or  judge  in  thcxe 
eases,  bot  if  any  such  instances  exist,  I 
believe  they  will  be  found  to  be  cx< 
tremely  rare.    With  a  view  to  do  am- 
ple justice  by  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  such  examinations  might 
take  place  ;  but  even  then,  ihey  should 
only  be  allowed    in   very  grave  and 
weighty  instances.     In   this  case  the 
witness  has  a  right  to  be  examined  in 
support  of  the  defence,  but  it  is  im? 
possible  that  this  court  can  do  justice, 
unless  the  witness  himself  appear  her 
fore  ^onr  lordships*  bar.    Such  a  pro- 
ceeding should  not  take  place  nnless  in 
some  important  case.    And  here  I  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  letter  be 
read  by  the  noble  duke,  does  not  con- 
vey tons  thatMr.Burrell  has  anything 
material  to  state. 

Lord  REDESDALE^  in  cases  of  di- 
vorce, admitted  that  certain  qucstiocs 
were  pnt  by  this  sort  of  examinatiou. 
The  India  Bill  also  allowed  examina- 
tions, but  it  fir^t  made  it  necessary  to 
put  such  questions  as  their  lordships 
thou<:ht  proper  to  propose;  and  se- 
condly, that  such  examination  shonld 
take  place  by  coun-^el  before  a  judge, 
who  was  to  administer  all  such  other 
questions  as  mii;ht  go  to  elicit  the 
truth.  There  was  no  analogry  between 
ti^  India  Ijill  and  the  case  now  before 
them. 

THE  LORD-CHANCEIJLOR.— 
The /jiK  sfion  I  have  now  to  piit  is — 
'*  Is  ii  vfjur  lord'hips*  pleasure*  that 
this  HoHse  adj"  urn  to  Tuesday  the 
third  day  (»f  October  next,"  v\hich  was 
carried  wiiliout  a  division,  and  their 
lordships  adjourued  to  Tuesd.iy  the 
third  of  October,  at  tcu  o'clock  m  the 
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TUESDAY,  October  S,  1820. 


THE  Hou^e  met  tliis  morning,  in 
pnrsuanec  of  adjournment)  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  interest  excited  in  the 
pnbhc  mind  in  this  slagc  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  intense,  and  before  the 
honr  of  bnsinesH  had  arrived,  the  space 
below  the  bar  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Counsel  being  called  in, 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  commenced  his 
speech  to  the  House  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice.  He  spoke  as  follows  : — '*  My 
lords,  the  time  has  now  arrived  wlien 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  address  your 
lordships  upon  this  momentous  of  all 
momeatons  cmci.  It  is  not  tlie  august 
presence  of  this  assembly  which  im- 
presses me,  for  I  have  oftentimes  ex- 
perienced its  indulgence — nor  is  it  the 
■ov^lty  of  this  proceeding  that  per- 
plexes me,  for  the  mind  gradually  gets 
reconciled  to  the  mo.<(t  extraordinary 
deviations  f^om  the  common  course  of 
things — neither  is  it  the  magnitude  of  j 
tiie  case  that  oppresses  me,  for  I  am 
borne  np  and  cheered  by  that  convic- 
tion of  its  justice,  which  1  share,  I  am 
persuaded,  with  all  mankind  :  but,  my 
fords,  it  is  thie  very  force  of  that  con- 
viction, the  knowledge  that  it  ope  rat  e*; 
universally,  and  the  con«t(-iousnes8  nivl 
feeling  that  it  operates  riji^htly,  whleli 
BOW  dismay  me,  and  fitl  mc  with  the 
apprehension  lest  my  unworthy  mode 
or  dealing  with*  such  a  case,  may  fur 
the  first  time  fail  me.  While  others 
have  trembled  for  a  guilty  client,  or 
been  anxious  in  a  doubtful  case — liave 
lelt  crippled  by  its  weakness,  chilled 
hy  th6  inference  of  guilt,  or  dismayed 
hy  the  hostility  of  public  opinion,  [, 
hoowiB^  that,  in  tbe  prenent  case, 
guilt  Jm  no  where  to  be  found,  naye  in 
me  resoarces  of  perjury  mud  falsehood, 
im#  ihMt  from  tbe  trpth  I  have  nothing 


to  dread,  yet  am  I  haunted  with  the 
apprehension,  that  my  feeble  discharge 
of  the  duty  I  have  nndcrtakcn,  may, 
for  the  first  time,  cast  the  case  Into 
doubt,  and  may  turn  against  me,  for 
my  condemnation,  those  millions  of 
yciiir  lordi»hips*  countrymen,  whose  jea- 
lous eyes  arc  now  watching  me,  and 
who  will  not  fail  to  impute  it  to  me, 
if  your  lordships  should  pronounce 
that  judgment  which  the  nature  of  the. 
charge  would  extort ;  and  I  feel  my- 
self under  this  weii^lit  so  bitterly  op- 
pressed, that  I  cau  hardly,  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  all  my  refleeVion  upon  the 
indulr^ence  your  lordships  have  ex- 
tended to  me,  compose  my  spirits  to 
th?  discharge  of  my  professional  duty. 
It  is  no  light  addition  to  tU'in  feeling, 
that  I  fear,  though  the  apprchcnyinn 
is  at  some  distance,  that  before  this 
proccedine:  shall  close,  it  may  be  my 
unexampled  lot  to  discharge  a  duty  of 
the  most  painfnl  description,  bnt  which 
I  C(!rtainly  will  not  enter  upon  if!  can 
rdievc  your  lordxhi])s  from  the  neces- 
sity of  having  your  attention  called  to 
the  subject  to  which  the  performance 
of  that  duty  would  ref'rr.  My  lords, 
the  Princess  Cinollne  of  Uninswick 
at  rived  in  this  country  in  the  year 
i7'.M.  Mic  was  the  niece  of  our  Sove- 
:?i-'t:i,thf  int."nd<d  consort  of  his  royal 
heir,  and  her-plr'  not  remote  in  title  to 
the  crown  of  England  :  bnt  f  now  go 
back  to  that  period  onlv  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing;  over  nil  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  her  arrival  in 
this  country  and  her  departnre  front 
it  in  the  year  lft\4.  1  ni^mefi,  ^^-^X.^ 
for  the  pvcseu\,  \\\c  mo^X.  iaXxV^^^^  ^'^- 
charge  of  my  duty  v^wjmXa  tm 
Uus  view  oC  the  i^a^«,  \i\i\\  f 
ao  wh\\oat  panaVn^  iox  ^Ak  V. 
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rnard  myself  tVoiii  the  mii^tTprcsciita- 
t«on  lo  which  this  course  may  be  ex- 
posed, and  to  assnre  your  hirdkhips  .so- 
lemnly, that  if  I  did  not  think  the  rase 
of  the  Queen,  a»  attempted  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  evidence,  not  only  does 
not  require  recrimination  for  tlu;  pre- 
sent— not  only  does  not  impose  the 
necessity  of  one  whisper  by  way  of 
attack  npon  the  conduct  of  her  illus- 
trious consort,  bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
prescribes  to  me  for  the  present  silence 
on  thin  great  and  most  painful  head  of 
the  case,  my  detail  of  this  period  of  the 
life  of  the  Queen,  and  of  her  residence 
in  this  conntry,  would  not  be  closed. 
In  exercising  the  power  confided  to 
me,  and  in  postponing  that  statement 
of  the  cas<-  of  which  1  am  possessed,  I 
feel  confident  1  am  waving  a  right 
which  1  have,  and  am  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  materials  which  are  mine  ; 
and  let  it  not  be  th(»ught,  that  if  here- 
after I  should  so  far  be  disappointed 
in  my  estimate  of  the  failure  of  the 
case  against  me  as  to  deem  it  my  duty 
to  exercise  that  ri^ht,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  do  so.  Let  no  man  suppose,  that  I, 
or  even  the  yonnpest  member  of  the 
profession,  would  hesitate  one  minute, 
mthe  fair  discharge  of  our  professional 
duty,  to  resort  to  such  a  topic,  if  the 
interest  of  our  client  requited  it.  I 
once  before  reminded  your  lordships, 
it  would  be  unnecessary,  but  there  are 
many  whom  I  must  rcmmd,that  an  ad- 
vocate, by  his  sacred  connexion  with 
bis  client,  knows,  what  but  one  other 
individual  in  the  world  can  know  ;  an«! 
to  promote  that  client  at  all  Ici/urds, 
is  the  highest  of  his  duties  :  he  must 
not  regard  the  alarm,  or  the  suD'ering, 
the  torment,  or  even  Uic  de^^truetion 
be  may  brinj;  on  another — nay,  sepa- 
rating the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those 
of  an  advocate,  he  must  go  on, reckless 
of  the  consequences,  though  his  fate 
should  be  to  involve  his  coimtrv  in  con- 
fusion  and  conflict.  But,  my  lords,  I 
am  not  reduced  to  this  painful  neces- 
sity; I  feel  that  I  have  no  occasion  to 
touch  that  branch  of  the  ease  now — 
nor  shall  I,  unless  some  event  in  the 
course  of  the  proceediuff  shall  here- 
after convince  me  that  1  have  unhap- 
pily deceived  myself.  At  piesent  I 
feeltliati  do  not  approach  that  branch 
of  the  case — Ia<!snme  to  put  the  crown 
of  innocence  on  tlie  head  of  my  illus- 
tfious  client — I  assume  to  be  justified 
in  pleading  not  gailty  even  to  the 
charge  of  levities,  or  of  improprieties, 


the  least  and  the  lightest  of  which  I 
stand  here  to  deny  ;  for  the  charge  ii 
foul— it  is  foul  and  false  as  tliose^rho 
have  dared  to  utter  it;  and  who,  pre- 
tending to  discharge  the  higher  duties 
to  God,  have  shewn  that  they  know 
not  the  iir^t  of  their  duties  to  their 
fellow  creatures.  It  is  fou),  false,  aod 
scandalous ;  and  they  know  it  is  so,  who 
have  dared  to  say  that  improprieties 
have  been  admitted  to  have  been  proved 
against  the  Qneen.  I  deny  that  any  such 
admission  has  ever  been  made ;  I  con- 
tend that  the  evidence  does  not  prove 
them ;  I  wili  shew  yon  that  the  evidence 
wholly  disproves  them.  One  admis- 
sion denbtless  I  did  make ;  and  let  my 
learned  friends  who  are  counsel  for  the 
bill  take  all  credit  of  it,  for  it  is  the 
only  fact  tliey  have  proved.  I  grant 
that  her  Majesty  left  this  country,  and 
resided  in  Italy; — I  grant  that  her 
society  in  Italy  was  chiefly  foreign  ;— 
1  grant  it  was  low  society,  compared 
to  the  one  in  which  she  had  moved. 
After  she  was  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion she  had  received  in  this  country 
— after  the  fatal  events  wbicfa  she  ex- 
perienced— after  having  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  families  of  many  of  yoor 
lordships,  I  do  grant  that  she  moved 
in  a  more  humble  sphere.  The  charge 
against  her  is,  that  she  associated  with 
Italians,  instead  of  people  of  her  own 
country ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  peer* 
( sses  of  England,  she  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  the  Italian  nobility,  and 
sometimes  with  tlie  commonalty.  Who 
a  re  they  who  bring  forward  this  charge? 
Others  may  blame  her  for  going  abroad 
— others  may  tell  tales  of  the  conse- 
sequencc  of  leaving  her  among  Italians} 
and  her  not  associating  with  her  own 
countrymen;  but  it  is  not  your  lord- 
ships who  have  a  right  to  say  so — it  is 
not  you  who  are  to  fling  this  at  her  Ma« 
jesty.  You  are  the  last  persons — ^you 
who  presume  to  judge  her,  for  you  aro 
the  witnesses  she  must  call  to  vindicate 
herself  from  the  charge — you — you  are 
the  last  persons  to  upbraid  her,  for  you 
have  been  the  instigators  of  the  only 
admitted  crime  of  which  she  is  guiltv. 
While  she  was  here,  she  courteously 
opened  the  doors  of  her  palace  to  the 
families  of  your  lordships — she  conde- 
scended to  mix  in  the  habits  of  familiar 
life  with  those  virtuous  persons  who 
composed  your  families — she  conde- 
scended to  eOWT\.  ^OWX  ^QCA&V^  ^  ^BldjtS 
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ber  own — ^as  long  as  it  served  interests 
Jn  iriiich  she  had  no  concern,  she  did 
not  court  the  society  which  has  been 
imputed  to  her  as  an  offence ;  but 
wlien  changes  took  place — when  other 
views  were  to  be  taken — when  that 
power  was  to  be  retained  which  had 
Dcen  the  means  of  others  grasping 
— when  that  desire  of  power,  to  the 
f ratification  of  which  she  was  made 
the  victim,  was  to  be  satisfied,  then  it 
was  that  the  doors  of  her  palace  were 
opened  in  vain — the  society  of  peer- 
esses was  closed  against  her,  and  she 
was  red  need  to  the  humiliating  alter- 
native of  solitude,  or  associating  with 
persons  of  a  lower  rank  in  society. 
When  it  pleased  yon  to  reduce  her  to 
a  state  of  humilidtion,  then  it  was  she 
was  constrained  to  keep  the  company 
of  those  beneath  her,  or  of  quitting  the 
country.  I  say,  then,  it  is  not  here 
that  such  a  charge  ought  to  be  prefer- 
red. It  is  not  in  the  presence  of  your 
lordships,  I  should  expect,  to  hear  any 
one  lift  his  voice  to  complain  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  having  lived  inltaly, 
and  associated  witii  those  whose  so- 
ciety she  ought  not  to  have  chosen, 
and,  perhaps,  would  not  have  chosen 
had  she  been  in  another  and  happier 
situation.  About  this  period  an  event 
took  place  which,  of  all  others  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  her  fceiings ;-— her 
daughter — her  much  and  deeply  la- 
mented daughter,  was  to  be  married, 
but  no  announcement  was  made  to  her 
of  the  projected  alliance.  All  Eng- 
land was  occupied  with  the  subject. 
Ail  Europe  was  looking  on  to  the  inte- 
rest it  excited.  England  liad  it  an- 
nounced— Europe  had  it  announced — 
but  the  person  to  whom  no  notice  was 
given  was  the  mother  of  the  bride; 
thongh  all  she  had  then  done  to  deserv^ 
this  treatment,  was,  that  she  had  been 
proved- not  guilty  of  the  changes  pre- 
ferred against  her  by  one  of  the  illus- 
trious parties;  and  it  appeared  she 
had  been  treated  with  harsh  and  un- 
merited cruelty.  The  marriage  of  the 
Princess,  her  daughter,  was  consum- 
mated— no  notice  was  taken  uf  the 
^vent  to  the  mother — she  heard  it  acci- 
dentally by  a  courier  who  was  going 
to  annonnce  it  to  the  Pope — that  anci- 
ent, intimate,  and  much  valued  ally  of 
the  erowu  of  England.  The  prospect 
afforded  by  tliis  union  was  grateful  to 
the  whole  oAtion,  It  afforded  a  hope 
to  tbe^Qiwtij  that  the  marriage  would 
Iffowp  •  frultfiilgoq^tee  of  the  lUbility 


of  the  royal  family.  The  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter 
pasvsed  without  the  slightest  communi- 
cation ;  and  if  the  feelings  of  the  Prin- 
cess had  prompted  her  to  open  one, 
she  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  deli* 
cacy  in  consequence  of  her  first  preg- 
nancy, which  would  have  made  it  dan* 
fi^erous  for  her  to  have  indulged  in 
those  feelings,  placed  as  she  was,  be- 
tween power  and  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  affection  and  duty  on  the 
other.  I  lament  the  event  which 
plunged  the  whole  of  England  in  grief 
— a  wrief  in  which  all  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours sympathised.  With  due  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  p.owers  and  per- 
sons with  whom  we  were  in  alliance, 
and  even  of  those  with  whom  we  had 
no  alliance,  the  event  was  speedily 
communicated  ;  but  to  the  person  who, 
of  all  the  world,  had  the  deepest  inte- 
rest in  the  event — that  {nerson,  whose 
feeliugs,  of  all  mankind,  were  most 
overwhelmed  and  stunned,  was  left  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  stunned  by  acci- 
dentally hearing  of  her  daughter's 
death,  as  sheliad  heard  accidenially  of 
her  marriage;  but,  if  she  had  not  so 
heard  of  it  by  accident,  she  would  ere 
long  have  felt  it ;  for  the  decease  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  communi- 
cated to  the  mothcj'  by  the  issue  of  the 
Milan  Commission ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings being  again,  for  a  third  time, 
resorted  to  against  her.  It  had  been 
her  lot  always  to  lose  her  sure  stay 
when  dangers  most  thickened  around, 
and  by  an  almost  miraculous  coinci- 
dence, hardly  was  her  defender  with- 
drawn, but  his  loss  was  a  signal  for  some 
new  attack.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  well  known, 
was  her  early  defender — he  died  ill 
1806,  and  but  a  few  weeks  after  hi^ 
death  the  first  inquiry  took  took  place* 
He  left  a  sacred  legacy  to  Mr.  Perce- 
val, her  firm,  dauntless,  and  able  advo- 
cate. No  sooner  had  the  hands  of  an 
assassin  laid  him  low  than  she  felt  his 
loss  in  the  renewal  of  tlie  attacks  which 
his  skill  and  constancy  had  defeated. 
Mr.  Whit  bread  then  undertook  her 
defence,  and  when  that  catastrophe, 
which  all  good  men  lament,  ui:fortu- 
nately  took  place,  again  commenced 
the  distant  rumbling  of  the  storm.  It 
is  .true,  it  was  not  allowed  to  approach 
her,  for,  at  this  time,  her  daughter  stood 
her  frlei\d ;  but.,  viVit^  %Vi^  Vi^\.  ^"^A. 
I  daughter,  iVi^u  «X\  VViaX.  t«\:?>bw\  Xnah^ 
1  been  expected  Vmm^^vaXftVs  xo^iV  j\^«^ 
I  --all  UiA.1  to^Vmm^ X*^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
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her,  had  she  not  possessed  the  consci- 
ousness of  innocence.  Her  persecu- 
tion was  attended  with  pain  and  anxie- 
ty, because,  innocent  or  fj^nilty,  who  is 
there  can  love  pcrflecniion  P  Who  can 
delifrht  in  triul,  especially  after  a  for- 
mer trial,  and  an  undi'niHble  acqnittal  ? 
The  whole  weight  of  accusation  burst 
opon  her  head,  the  operations  were 
commenced,  and  as  if  there  was  to  be 
no  probability  of  the  Queen  losing  a 
protector  without  some  most  import- 
ant act  in  this  drama  beincc  playeit,  the 
Tcry  day  which  saw  the  venerable  re- 
mains of  our  Hovereign  consigned  to 
the  tomb — of  that  sovercitcn,  who  from 
tlie  first  outset  of  tlie  Princess's  life  in 
England,  was  her  constant  defender; 
—the  same  day  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  proceeding  against  this 
injured  Priuces5,  a  branch  of  his  illus- 
trious house.  Why  do  I  /nention  these 
things  r — not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
tlie  trilling  remarks  that  politicians  are 
teiiish — that  no  favours  can  bind  base 
natures — tliat  favours  conferred,  and 
thr  duty  of  gratitude  neglected,  only 
make  those  natures  more  base.  Such 
topics  would  be  trite.  I  introduce  the 
circumstance  to  express  my  deep  sense 
of  the  unworthiness  with  which  I  suc- 
ceed such  powerful  defenders,  and  rey 
alarm,  lest  my  exertions  should  fail  to 
do  what  others,  if  they  had  been  living, 
would^  have  effected.  I  pray  now  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  what 
has  resulted  from  all  this.  It  is  not  to 
the  getting  up  of  this  story,  or  to  its 
general  features,  I  have  to  address 
you  ;  but  1  must  begin  by  desiring  you 
to  recollect  what  the  evidence  not  only 
has  not  proved,  but  is  likely  to  have 
discharged  from  your  memory.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Attorney-General's 
opening  speech.  Now  he  shall  himself 
describe  in  his  own  words  the  plain 
construction  of  his  opening  speech.  It 
is  most  material  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  this,  for  much  of  the  argument 
rests  on  it.  My  learned  friend  did  not 
make  a  general  speech  without  proof 
or  instruction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  transcript  of  that  which  he  had  be- 
fore him,  and  the  way  the  transcript 
was  made  I  leave  your  lordship  to  de-- 
terniine.  *  I  will,'  said  my  learned 
friend,  and  every  one  acquainted  with 
his  honourable  nature,  knows  he  could 
not  do  otherwise—*!  will/  said  he, 
*  conscientiously  state  nothing  which  I 
cannot  suhstaniiaLte.  I  will  withhold 
aotbing.'   I  ^knoiv  he  spoke  from  bis 


conscience,  and  when  T  clearly  see  he 
has  failed,  I  know  tliere  can  have  been 
but  one  cause  of  his  failure,  and  that  is, 
that  he  told  what  he  had  In  his  brief, 
but  which  got  into  hi«  brief  from  the 
witnesses,  who,  with  falsehood  in  their 
mouths,  originally  stated  it.  I  think 
the  sample  you  liavc  had  will  enable 
you  to  form'au  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  evidence,  not  only  where  it  conies 
up  to  my  learned  friend's  opening,  but 
to  give  a  pretty  good  guess  of  that  part 
which  does  not.  For  this  purpose  I 
will  take  one  or  two  of  the  leading  wit- 
nesses, and  compare  their  evidence 
with  the  manner  in  which  my  learned 
friend  opened  it.  In  the  &st  place 
he  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  Queen's 
conduct  would  come  down  almost  to 
the  uresent  time.  I  am  stat!B(|[  his 
words  from  the  short-hand  wnter'i 
notes.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  accord- 
ing to  my  learned  friend,  almost  op  to 
the  present  time  means  three  years  ago, 
a  period  almost  equal  to  the  space  of 
time  over  which  the  other  part  of  the 
evidence  is  spread.  With  respect  to 
Naples,  which  is  laid  as  the  first  scene 
of  the  Queen's  conduct  he  is  studiously 
brief,  as  if  it  was  the  place  where  the 
connection  lirst  commenced — as  if  it 
was  there  the  guilty  intention  the 
Queen  had  b^rn  long  harbouring  was 
at  length  gratiiied.  I  beg  your  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  my  learned 
friend  opened  his  iiist  branch  of  the 
charge,  and  upon  which,  if  there  should 
fall  a  stigma,  it  will  attach  to  ail  the 
subsequent  parts  of  i  he  evidence.  How 
does  he  open  it  ?  Ho  says, "  1  will  shew 
yon  decisive  marks  of  two  persons 
having  slept  in  tlie  bed  the  night  she 
came  home  from  the  Opera.  She  re- 
turned,' he  say,  "  early  from  the . 
Opera,  went  to  her  own  room,  repaired 
to Bergami's  room,  where  Bergami  was. 
The  next  dav  she  was  not  visible  till  a 
late  hour,  and  was  inaccessible  to  tlic 
nobility.  Every  one  of  the  circum- 
stances rising  in  importance,  and  even 
the  lowest  of  them  of  importance.* 
Now  it  a|)pears  that  every  one  of  these 
circumstances  is  not  only  false,  bntthat 
they  are  all  negatived  bj*  the  witnesses 
produced  to  support  them.  The  witness 
Dumont  gives  no  decisive-marks  to  the 
bed ;  she  gives  a  doubtful  and  hesitat- 
ing account,  with  one  exception,  with- 
respecl  to  whlelv  t  shall  hereaAer  call 
■youT  aVtenlvQa.    TVitxt  \&  woVyvVii^v^ 
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Bercani:  vz- .  ^Hf  i-f.}>  lii^i  tire  «ii 
morinfif  tbt  «^*— r  "«-;.•  r.;*  £»J  «r«t 
by  the  «-'i2'  li--;-.  i  i,-  Tt-  i>  sm*:  i*..t. 
least  eridecce  o'  :■«•  r***  :»t  n  c  rtfi  -rii 
ta  BBT  one  pe-r-*-*"  w;  .»  cfc  =*^  rj-^.i. 
faer.  In  tra**'.  t  .» ^t-  i*  no  <-*.4-s»c* 
ffiat  «ny  t-ae  d:  d  ^  i  i . .  \l>  i***  r.  c^^me 
totlni  visirii  r-.  •'■»  rrwd  fr.'e&d  opMi*«l 
with  more  thaa  l:*^*  w  cat«^  roo^rare 
and  per«oaH  n  o:"  :**  rorrpct»«.f.  H> 
knoir  that  alt  f^t^  r^-t  cix'thi*  tialenent 
nrms  from  TLeinoinicti^ns  in  hi$  brief. 
He  had  never  b.'ec  in  Ixm\\ — never 
did  he  or  my  other  JcareeJ  frieiKi  ^ve 
a  hiar  that  thv\  hai  bten  in  Italv,  or 
knew  wfiJt  «-urt  cf  a  place  Italy  was. 
What  werethemanncrsef  I:alv.'  Whai 
was  the  oaicre  cf  a  masoned  hA\.  or 
the  Canlno,  or  the  eflVct  of  bein^ 
black-balled — they  indeed  talked  of 
black- balliasr,  and  the  Ca»ino:  for- 
petthif.  howeTer,  the  ciroonistanre, 
that  Colonel  Hrcmne  had  been  black- 
balled, and  I  hat  the  Ca>»ino  wai  the 
sceoe  of  the  MiUn  C:}ni mission.  '^As 
to  a  mafquerade,"  i'aid  the  Attorney- 
General,  '*  who  ever  heard  of  a  Royal 
Princess,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent of  these  realm*,  goinp  disgnised 
to  a  masquerade;  or,  being  disguised. 
did  not  go  in  her  state  coadi,  with  her 
lively  servants,  her  laced  coachman, 
and  body  s jrvants,  and  attended  with 
all  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance 
of  a  eonrt  or  a  birth-day.  Instead  of 
this,"  he  says,  "she  went  in  her  private 
carriage,  without  the  royal  arms,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  back  door,  without'  u- 
•uing  out  of  the  front  door,  with  /S. 
th«  world  a  witness  of  her  projeo!. 
I  really  wonder  he  did  not  add,  that 
ahe  went  to  a  masquerade  disguised  In 
a  domino  and  false  dress.  It  was 
therefore  I  said  that  ray  learned  friend's 
atatements  were  not,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  or  their  personal  observa- 
tiona — and,  last  of  all,  from  being  pre- 
sent at  the  royal  recreations  of  Mural's 
Conrt.  They  had  I  heir  inforuiation 
from  Madame  Dnniont  or  Majorhi, 
mrho  have  repeatedly  told  the  same 
atory ;  but  which,  being  nnfounded, 
they  recollect  what  is  uutruts  and  for- 
get what  is  true.  "ITieu,"  says  my 
Earned  friend  the  Attorney-General, 
**  leaving  the  witness  Bnmoiit  to  hef 

SiDcral  suspicions^  wc  come  to  some- 
ing  more  specific."  His  phrase  al- 
ways isy  *'  I  am  instructed  to  state — 
and  the  mrltness  says  se  and  so."  He 
itatci  that  on  ooe  occasion  the  dress 


i'i  ibf  Pr:r."*t^  wis  .r.^ ?»-<;;;  ivsi  cLs- 
CB^t  ns .  ai'4tTW£ia>  K.idin^.  Tr.i.t  H 
«-a>  B>x>^1  iBd<rrr>].  >«-  mi  .'i:  Sv>  thai 
>hf  wfc-  Kvffd  l;*TJ  V.k  jw:  i  c:'*rj:tre. 

*T«>  in  a  dro*-*  j\c-f<M  v;H>  «C0-  •'^d 
iwfti\;s«  aii  ib.ii  <v»  a  :  ;  c.-:i:»v^.  her. 
S&t  AdiJcNJ.  ihai  r.c.v  Rv.i>k>  .  Xiiiu  jsbont 
ber.  but  that  $ht*  ^vjl«  ir;v:^\id  bv 
Then,  tor.  as  y^n  iwt  I":  k-  *  ^< .  v  "'>'»*'^  ^n 
a  masquerade  dres;  cii  i. ..« .'Uras  much 
as  po<»ibIe  to  be  tii*.i:i.;>c.i.  >he  was 
attacked,  as  masks  nsnaliv  arc.  bx  a 
number  of  other  ma>k<-  uciv  masks, 
her  own  dress  bemg  of  iltxi  drverip- 
tion — for  ^hat  reason  i^^  lett  in  the 
dark.     I  >hoi.U1  fancuc"  ^^m  if  I  was 

« 

to  go  throu&h  ili«"  \»h»i:e  if  iho  Aitor- 
ney-G«rner4.*>  opcniiu'.  He  s.T.iird, 
that  at  Mif(>'na  lUt  Vi\ncc>s  and  llcr- 
gami  were  lurkisl  up  in  tiic  same  rham- 
ber :  but  it  i»no«  rouuccd  lo  lUU.  tliut 
at  Villa  d'Este.  tho  or.ly  across  to  Wkt*^ 
Cftmi's  bed-room  v\a>  *bv  a  wjtv  whore 
no  bed- room  was.  Thoiv  ar«  .1  num- 
ber of  particulass  in  my  learurd  friend** 
speech  respectinc  tho  evidence  of  Ma- 
dame Dumont.  Anionic  othor$  he  states 
that  >he  remained  in  nn  adjoining  rham- 
ber  to  ilie  one  in  wldch  were  the  Friii- 
cess  and  Ber gami.  and  (hat  their  >he 
heard  kissing;  now  the  witness  )iri. 
self  says,  that  she  only  heard  a  xyhis- 
pering.  With  roganl  to  Sacrhi  a  s:*  n* 
is  told  by  him  which  I  have  no  dciibt 
he  has  often  told  btiore.  I  ha\  0  no 
donbtit  is  in  mv  learned  triend's l>ruf. 
but  it  is  no  wher*-  liso.  My  li*«rni'«l 
friend  states  that  i^acHu  h.ixinsc  ir- 
turned  from  MiUn  found  IVfr^ami  out 
of  his  own  room;  that  ho  >a\N  hini  nMuc 
out  of  the  Uueeii's  room ;  th.at «  ohsor\  - 
inghim,he  spoke  to  him,  and  thai  Uor- 
garni  being  coufusod,  0Kplain«'d  it  by 
saying  he  had  heard  his  rhild  cry. 
Now,  Sacchi,  on  being  inter ro'i'.itoil, 
negatives  the  whole  ot'  this  prroisoly  ; 
he  denies  it  as  strongly  as  a  man  can 
deny  snch  a  storj',  hy  denying  any  ro- 
col lection  of  surli  particulars.  It  \vh« 
not  for  want  of  ovaminntioii  that  ho 
did  not  speak  to  this,  for  my  learned 
friend  questioned  hnn  ovor  anil  oxer 
agaui.  He  thtn  rolVrrrd  to  \%hat  Iig 
calletf  those  dii(|;rui'otul  socnes  which, 
he  says,  took  place  at  the  UueenN  re- 
sidence.  He  so  stated  them,  no  dunht. 
from  their  having  been  so  roprrKontoil 
to  him:  he  did  not  tell  ns  what  they 
were  ;  but  they  were,  he  said,  no  di«< 
graceful,  that  the  hnnse  in  wliirh  ih»y 
were  transacted  ruthur  dc^ierved  thtf 
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name  of  a  brothel  tbuu  a  nalnro ;  but 
there  is  the  most  entire  lailiiro  as  to 
the  proof.  Then  we  were  toKl  that 
the  attemlants  of  the  Qiioen  were 
shocked  at  her  roiiduct — that  all  ranks 
of  persons  in  Italy  wore  shocked  at 
the  criminality  of  her  proceedings: 
and  that  with  rL^pocC  to  vi»itin{r  by 
the  nobility,  the  Queen's  coni|mny  was 
entirely  ^i'vcn  up,  and  that  fiom  the 
moment  hhe  loft  tiiiK  country,  all  her 
attendants  went  away,  and  that  she 
was  treated  abroad  with  the  same 
neglect  she  was  heie.  Now  all  this 
was  open  to  proof— how  did  ho  happen 
to  forf^et  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  Lady  Finch, 
and  the  oth(>r  ladies  juin!n;;  her  at 
Naples.  It  seems,  then,  that  atlterall 
the  servant<i  of  the  Queen  were  shocked 
at  her  conduct.  Lady  CJiurlotte  Lind- 
say attended  her  Majosty.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  was  tli<it  ilo^roe  of  se- 
crecy in  Italy,  which  the  \\itne8ses 
state  to  have  existed  during  the  pro- 
gress of  their  voyage  till  they  came  to 
Cotton-gaiden,  and  brought  their  per- 

i'ories  with  them.  How  came  it  that 
l.ord  and  Lady  Glenbervie,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  should  have  vi.- 
sited  her,  sliould  have  done  so  after 
having  heard  of  her  conduet.  They 
are  all  represented  as  havinii^  been 
stunned  at  the  impropriety  and  inde- 
cency of  her  Koyal  Highness;  but 
they  are  proved  to  have  afterwards 
joined  her  Majesty,  some  in  Genoa, 
others  at  Leghorn,  and  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  spite  of  all  her  open 
criminality.  But  even  at  a  later  period 
tlie  Queen  has  been  proved  to  have 
been  treated  abroad  not  witli  that  neg- 
lect \\hich  she  was  stated  to  iiave  ex- 
perienced. She  was  courteously  re- 
ceived after  Iter  return  from  her  long 
voyage  by  the  legitimate  Sovereign 
Prince  of  Uaden.  Equally  well  by 
the  more  legitimate  Bourbons  at  Pa- 
lecmo.  Her  company  was  courted  by 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  Stuarts.  1 
call  them  the  heirs  legitimate,  as  con- 
trasted witii  heirs  of  right — for  they 
are  the  true  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
throne,  at  least  as  others  call*tiiem, 
who  do  not  owe  allegiance,  or  who  dis- 
guise their  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Brunswiek — nay,  a  prince  who  may 
rank  in  point  of  antiquity  with  any  of 
our  legitimate  sovereigns,  the  Bey  of 
Tanis,  received  her  Majesty  in  a  nian- 
.  ner  suitable  to  her  birth  and  rank.  In 
t}ie  same  way  was  she  received  by  the 


representative  of  the  King  at  Con- 
stantinople. 1  do  not  mention  these 
ciretinistances  for  the  purpose  of  vio- 
dirating  her  character,  but  only  to 
show  that  the  treatment  of  her  Majesty 
abroad  was  not  as  my  learned  friend 
stated.  I  am  now  to  solicit  yonr  indul- 
gence, while  1  look  a  little  more  inter- 
nally at  the  case  which  has  been  thos 
opened,  and  not  proved,  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General. The  first  remark  that 
must  naturally  strike  us,  is  one  that 
pervades  the  whole  case,  and  is  not 
oa*4ily  answered.  Is  it  not  marvellou 
that  such  a  case  should  be  left  so  im- 
potently  lame,  so  short,  as  they  most 
admit  it  is,  when  contrasted  with  their 
opening,  and  so  short  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  ought  to  have  proved  it, 
if  there  had  been  the  least  foundation 
of  the  charge  ?  Was  ever  a  case  for 
criminal  conversation  brought  into  a 
court  of  justice  under  such  fkvonrable 
auspices?  Who  are  your  witnesses; 
— the  very  two  who  of  all  men  and 
women  must  know  most  of  the  trans- 
action, not  only  whether  the  fact  of 
adultery  was  in  the  course  of  being 
committed,  but  whether  it  had  been 
committed  at  all.  I  mean  the  body 
servants  of  the  parties,  the  valet  of 
the  man  and  the  lady's  own  maid. 
These  are  the  very  witnesses  a  counsel 
in  common  cases  are  desirous  of  having. 
From  the  form  of  the  action  they  can 
seldom  bring  the  man  servant,  or  the 
lady's  maid  servant ;  but,  if  the  counsel 
can  get  bold  oC  one  of  them,  he  con- 
siders his  case  as  proved,  and  that  the 
only  question  is  the  damages.  It  was 
not  on  account  of  any  want  of  Imputing 
the  act  that  these  witnesses  did  not 
prove  it — not  from  any  deficiency  of 
forethought — not  from  any  restraint 
which  they  imposed  on  themselves— 
not  that  they  were  wary  in  giving 
their  testimony.  If  you  believe  any 
part  of  their  testimony,  you  must  be- 
lieve that  these  parties  threw  off  all 
decorum,  all  trammels,  all  ordinary 
prudence,  giving  way  to  their  passions, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  the  hey-day  of 
their  youthful  blood,  and  joined  to- 
gether by  ties  that  made  the  indulgence 
of  them  a  virtue  ;  yet,  with  all  this 
want  of  circumspection,  the  man*3 
serving  man,  and  the  lady's  waiting 
womau,  arc  only  able  to  prove  circnm- 
stances  by  inference,  from  which  they 
are  to  make  out  the  charge.  When  I 
said  there  was  no  caution  or  circnm- 
spection,  I  mistook  the  case.    If  yoi 
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belieTe  these  witnesses,  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance shewing  the  improbability 
of  the  case  to  which  I  call  your  atten- 
tion— if  you  believe  any  one  part  of 
the  eYidence,  not  only  was  there  no 
caution  used  to  prevent  discovery,  but 
•very  degree  or  caution  and  care  was 
adopted  to  insure  discovery  by  the 
parties  themselves  which  the  wishes  of 
their  most  malignant  adversary  could 
have  devised,  in  order  to  promote  their 
own  disgrace.  Observe-  how  every 
part  of  this  case  is  snbject  to  this  re- 
mark, and  then  I  leave  the  inference 

,  to  your  lordships.  You  .wiil  even  find 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  different 
acts  are  suspicious,  or  of  an  unques- 
tionably atrocious  nature,  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion  do  the  parties 
taketsare  that  th(H*e  shall  be  good  wit- 
nesses to  detect  tliem.  That  is  a  fea- 
tnre  that  belongs  to  every  part  of  this 
case.  It  would  be  a  probable  case  if 
Dnch  features  did  not  belong  to  it ;  but 
those  features  do  prevent  it  from  being 
contemplated  as  ap|)alling,  for  unless 

'  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
society  are  altered,  no  mortal  ever  be- 
fore acted  as  the  Queen  has  done. 
Walking  arm  and  arm  is  a  circumstance 
light  and  doubtful,  therefore  it  never 
takes  i^lace  but  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness;  but  sitting  together  in  an  at- 
titude of  familiar  proximity,  is  to  be 
proved  by  several  witnesses,  and  those 
who  shew  it  to  have  been  done,  state 
the  fact  with  the  addition  of  placing 
the  arm  round  the  neck,  or  behind  the 
back,  which  raises  it  a  step  higher  in 
the  scale,  and  makes  it  less  equivocal. 
The  witnesses  tell  you  tliat  tliis  hap- 
pened when  the  doors  of  the  room 
where  they  were  sitting  were  open, 
with  no  veil  or  curtain  to  conceal 
them;  and  where  thousands  were 
walking  in  sight  of  the  house  :  tliey 
mention  several^  salutes  of  the  lips 
were  given  and  received,  and  this 
raises  the  case  still  higher  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears there  never  was  a  kiss  between 
these  two  lovers  without  especial  pains 
being  taken  that  a  third  person  should 
be  by,  that  while  they  enjoyed  their 
familiarities  the  by-stauders  might  tell 
the  story.  A  witness  is  out  of  the  room 
when  these  familiarities  are  passing — 
they  must  therefore  wait  till  he  returns 
—they  must  wait  till  Majochi  is  pre- 
sent to  witness  their  conduct.  They 
are  represented  as  sitting  on  a  gun,  or 
near  the  tiast  of  the  vessel — the  Queen 
littiDj^  OB  the  knees  of  Bergami.    This 


is  an  act  still  higher,  and  therefore 
may  be  proved.  Lighter  facts  are 
scantil}'  proved  by  one  witness  only^ 
but,  as  that  is  an  act  of  higher  enor- 
mity, care  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  per- 
petrated before  two  persons.  '  Sitting 
on  a  gun,  with  an  arm  round  the  waist 
(notwithstanding  it  is  but  a  slight  fami- 
liarity), is  such  an  act  as  leaves  nothing 
to  be  done,  except  the  last  act  of  de- 
sire. This,  therefore,  must  be  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
crew  efery  time  they  are  assembled  — 
not  in  the  dark,  but  before  sun-set^ 
openly  in  the  presence  of  alt  the  pas- 
sengers. But  the  case  is  not  left  there, 
as  you  may  easily  suppose.  Persons 
who  are  so  unwary  against  themselves, 
such  allies  for  their  accusers,  such 
props  to  the  case  to  be  made  out 
against  them,  are  not  remiss  in  grant- 
ing the  last  favour  in  the  presence  of 
good  and  suflTicient  witnesses.  Ac- 
cordingly sleeping  together  has  not 
only  taken  place  nightly  and  habitually, 
but  also  always  by  land  as  well  as  by 
sea,  in  order  that  atl  mi^rht  see  it  who 
belonged  to  the  adverse,  party.  Why, 
so  far  is  this  carried,  that  Bergami 
cannot  retire  with  the  Queen  into  the 
anti-chamber,  where  she  is  to  remain 
an  hour  to  change  lirr  clotiijes,  and  to 
put  on  a  suit  of  a  different  sort,  with- 
out taking  especial  care  that  the  trusty^ 
silent,  honest,  intriguing-  Swiss  wait- 
^ing-maid  shall  be  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  room — they  must  say  to  her,  we 
have  occasion  to  go  into  the  room  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour;  you  may  guess 
what  is  to  pass ;  do  you  wait  at  the 
door  till  we  come  out.  I  wish  I  could 
stop  here.  There  are  features  of  equal 
enormity  in  the  other  parts  of  the  case, 
and  you  will  always.iiud,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  revolting  scenes  are  of  lb 
nature  to  disgust,  and  almost  to  conta- 
minate the  niiud  of  any  one,  however, 
unconcerned,  who  is  compelled  to  lis- 
ten to  them,  exactly  in  the  aume  pro- 
portion is  especial  care  taken  that  they 
shall  not  be  done  in  a  corner — ^not 
done  in  the  recesses  of  thosG  recepta- 
cles of  abomination  the  place  affords— 
not  in  the  secret  haunts  wiiich  lust  has 
degraded  to  its  purposes — not  in  some 
of  those  islands  which  the  less  scrupu- 
lous inhabitants  of  ancient  times  devo- 
ted to  indecencies  of  a  similar  descrip^ 
tion  :  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
these — they  must  commit  their  enor- 
mities before  witness  in  the  broad  day- 
light, in  opca  cawva^'^^^  '^Vi^tt  xJok^  v»l 
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is  in  the  meridinn.  But  •▼en  this  is 
not  enough — to  have  them  in  the  pub- 
lic highway  is  not  sufficient — they  must 
take  care  to  have  a  courier  or  tlieir 
own,  wifhout  a  veil  in  any  one  part  of 
their  car riaf^c  to  conceal  thorn  ?  I  a^k 
joQy  \('hethcr  vice  \aas  ever  known  so 
unwar}' — wheHu  r  folly  wa^  ever  known 
to  extr<ivaf{ant — whothcr  unthinkinj^ 
passion,  even  in  the  most  youthful  pe- 
riod when  the  blood  boiU  in  the  veins, 
ever  acted  so  thoughtlessly,  so  reck- 
lessly as  these  parties  have  done. 
When  you  have  directed  your  mind  to 
this  feature  of  the  ca»c  let  it  operate  as 
i  caution  wlieu  you  come  to  examine 
the  evidence — but  all  this  is  nothins;: 
tlieir  kin^hie^'S  towHrds  their  enemy, 
aud  their  faitbfulno»8  to  the  plot  against 
themselve.s,  would  have  been  left  hhort 
indeed,  if  they  had  gone  no  further  ; 
for  if  it  had  only  proceeded  thus  far,  it 
would  have  depended  on  tlie  good  for- 
tune of  the  adversary  in  getting  hold  of 
the  wituosses,  at  least  the  principal 
part  of  theiu  ;  therefore  every  one  of 
these*witnesses,  without  one  exception, 
is  either  disnii.HS(>d  without  a  cause, 
and  refused  to  be  taken  back  when 
there  was  every  buinan  inducement  lo 
restore  tbom.  This  in  not  all.  Her 
Muje^ty,  knowing  what  she  h.id  done, 
recollecling  her  own  contrivances, 
a%vare  of  all  her  cnnuing  and  elaborate 
devices  towards  her  own  undoing,  car- 
rying before  her  eyes  the  picture  of  all 
her  schemes  to  render  det(  etinn  inevi- 
table —  retiecting  too  that  she  hrtd 
given  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  plot, 
by  turning  off  the  witnesses  whom  siie 
knew  had  been  planted  to  convict  and 
destroy  her — knowing,  al^o,  that  upon 
her  turning  them  away  the  enemy  had 
taken  advantage,  and  had  them  in  pre- 
tidia  roady  to  overwhelm  her — having 
b^u  warned  tliat  they  were  here  to 
destroy  her — tliat  if  she  faced  them  she 
vras  undone — advised,  counselled,  and 
implored  to  bethink  herself  well  before 
ahe  ran  so  enormous  a  risk — notwith- 
standing all  these  considerations,  the 
Queen  comes  to  England,  and  is  here 
and  con&onts  these  witnesses,  know- 
ing that  the  threat  against  her  was  not 
an  empty  threat,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  accomplished  up 
to  the  last  moment ;  and  to  this  hour 
she  refuses  a  magnificent  retreat,  the 
indulgence  of  all  her  propensities,  the 
naeontrollcd  licence  of  her  conduct, 
and  even  a  safeguard  and  vindication 


of  her  honour  hj  the  tiro  Hoits^^  of 
Parliament.  If  these  are  the  linea- 
ments by  which  vice  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  humsm  frame — if  these  are  the 
ft>'mptoms  of  the  wor^t  of  all  diseases, 
the  dereliction  of  principle  carried  to 
exccMs,  then  I  have  ill  read  the  human 
mind;  and  it  is  gronndle»«  to  imagint 
that  guilt  is  wary,  and  innocence  alane 
confident  and  fearlos.  Attend  now, 
I  beseech  you,  with  this  comment  oa 
the  general  features  of  the  f  a^c,  to  the  ' 
sort  of  evidence  by  which  snch  a  case 
is  made  out.  I  should  exhaust  myself, 
besides  fatiguing  you,  if  I  was  to  make 
any  observation  mi  that  part  of  the 
case  I  have  now  gone  through.  I  will 
satisfy  myself  with  one  observation. 
It  must  ha^e  suggested  itself  to  you, 
that  if  an  ordinary  case  conld  not  be 
proved  by  such  evidence  as  I  am  now 
commenting  upon,  and  if  it  would  re- 
quire ver\'  ditferent  proof,  a  cave  sach 
as  this  ought  to  be  sustained  by  evi- 
dence unimpeachable,  and  moat  port 
and  immaculate.  I  do  not  intend^I 
have  no  interest  in  saying,  that  a  c<Nir 
spiracy  has  been  formed.  I  say  not 
so  ;  I  only  will  show  yuu  that  if  there 
had  been  snch — if  any  persons  iiad 
been  minded  to  have  ruined  her  Ma- 
jesty, they  could  not  have  taken  a  bet- 
ter course  than  that  which  the  case  has 
proved.  In  any  such  design,  tiie  first 
thing  to  be  looked  to  is  the  agent.  If 
the  attack  is  against  the  domestic 
peace  of  an  individual,  and  you  are  to 
prove  misconduct,  who  arc  the  persons 
likely  to  be  resorted  to  but  those  1  am 
supposing  to  exist  in  order  to  make  up 
a  story  against  the  individual  marked 
for  destruction.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  have  recourse  to  tlie  ser- 
vants who  had  lived  for  years  in  the 
family — they  would  furnish  all  that 
would  be  desired ;  but,  if  they  wert 
foreigners  who  were  to  be  well  tutofed 
abroad,  and  then  to  deliver  their  stor^ 
where  they  were  unknown  —  to  be 
brought  to  a  place  where  they  had 
never  been  in  their  days,  and  to  teiJ 
(heir  story  befwre  a  tiibunaUhatkneir 
no  more  of  them  than  they  kne^  of  it 
— whose  wrath  they  had  nn  reason  to 
dread — in  a  country  where  they  did 
not  care  two  niches  whether  they  ever 
returned  to  it  or  not — these  wfould  be 
such  servants  as  such  conspirators 
would  choose.  All  foreigners  are  not 
made  of  the  same  materials ;  but  if  aay 
one  nation  is  marked  by  the  cihut 
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'-%til(^  I  Impate  to  these  witnesses,  it  is 
Italy,  the  country  of  Borgliia.  I  speak 
ef  U  without  imputing  a  disposition  to 
perjury  in  the  nation  at  large  in  modem 
times ;  but  if  any  one  was  to  predicate  of 
a  country  where  perfidy  and  perjury 
conld  be  had  for  money,  what  spot 
coald  be  indicated  better  than  Italy. 
If  H  proportion  of  tlie  respectable  Ita- 
lians will  allow  me  to  state  the  fact,  I 
lay  there  are   many  I  have  the  hap- 

riness  of  knowing,    in   whose  hands 
should  think  my  life  and  honor  safe 
as  in.  any  of   their  lordships;  but  I 
speak   of   those  who  have   not   been 
brongiit  here  when  I  so  |  a^^s  my  opinion 
of    tiioin.      Those    who    have     been 
brought  over  here  are  of  a  far  other 
description.     My  lords,  they  were  to 
be  gotten  by  various  means,  which  the 
cardtssness  of  the  party,  which  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  supposed  con- 
spirators  placed   within  their  reach. 
Money,  accordingly,  has  been  ^iven, 
^th  a  liberality  unheard  of  in  any 
other  case  even  of  conspiracy,    and 
vrliere  money  would  not  operate  power 
was  called  into  aid.     Having  thus  pro- 
cared  their  agent<! — having    thus  in- 
trusted them — how  were  they  marshal- 
led to  compass  the  common   design? 
Uniformity  and  agreement  is  necessary 
ID  Goospirdcy ;  accordingly,   they  arc 
lirit  taken  one  by  one,  uiul  carefully 
ezamihed  before  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, assisted  by  the  same  coadjutors, 
and  even  by  the  same  clerks ;  they  are 
moved  in  bodies  along  the  country  by 
even  the  same  cpuriers,  and  these  cou- 
rieis  are  not  the  ordinary  runners  of 
the    Fcireign   Office  of   the    coisntiy 
vhichshaH  be  nameless,  who  had  some 
coooection  with  the  spot,  but  special 
messengers  whose  attention  is  devoted 
peculiarly  to  this  department.    Many 
of  the  v^itnesses  arc  used  as  messen- 
gers which  kept  the  different  witnesses 
in.the  due  recollection  of  their  lessons, 
and  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  the 
keal  of  those  witnesses  by  giving  them 
an  office,  an  iuterctt,  a  concern  in  the 
plot  that  is  going  on.     Observe  then, 
cow  the  drilling  goes  on.    It  is  not 
done  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  week,  hardly 
in  a  >'ear,  but  it  extends  over  a  long 
space  of  time — it  is  going  on  for  months 
jmd  years.    The  board  is  sitting  at  Mi- 
lan^, there  they  sit  at  the  receipt  of 
.perjtiry;   there   they  cany    on  their 
opei-ations  themselves^  ignorant  of  its 
Jbeiiia  perjur/i  but  then  so  long  as  it 
continues  so  much  the  more  likely  is 


this  gross  perjury  to  take  place ;  tliey 
are  paid  for  their  evidence,  the  tale 
is  propagated  by  the   person  receiT- 
ing  the  money,  carrying  it  to  his  own 
neighbourhood,  and  he   becomes    the 
parent  of    a    thousand   tale«,    to  be 
paid  eaually  as  they  deserve,  for  one 
is   as  false  as  the  other.    You  mark 
the  care  with    which    it  is    treated; 
there  is  not  a  witness  brought  here 
without   passing    through    the  Milan 
trial,   because  if  they  passed  withovt 
that  there  would  be  a  want  of  unibn; 
so  that  even  the  mate  who  was  bron^ht 
here  to  be  examined  on  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  was  brought  through 
Milan,  and  passed  his  examination  be- 
fore the  same  persons  who  hud  taken 
the  former  examinations  ;  aye,  and  the 
captain  is  carried  by  the  waj  of  Milan, 
^to  have  a  conversation  with  his  old 
friend,  who  the  year  before  had  exa- 
mined him  to  the  same  story.     Here 
then,  by  these  means  recruited,  with 
this    still    marshalled,    with    all  this 
apparatus  and  pieparation,  made  ready 
to  come  to  the  field  where  they  are 
to  operate,    you  have  the  witnesses 
safely  landed    in    England ;    and   in 
order  that  they  may  be  removed  from 
thence,  suddenly,  all  in  a  mass  they  are 
living  together  while  here;  then  they 
are  carried  over  to  Holland,  and  after- 
wards returned  here,  and  finally  depo- 
sited a  day  or  two  before  their  well- 
earned  services  and  well-earned  mo^ 
liey,  I  tliink,  reonire  tliem  to  appear 
before  your  lordships.    They  are  kept 
together  in  masses,  formerly  they  liyed 
in  separate  rooms ;  it  was  necessary 
not    to   bring  them  together  before^ 
but  those  of  feeble  recollection,  it  was 
necessary  afterwards  to  keep  together 
for  the  convenience  of  mutual  commn- 
nication :  tliere  they  were  communica- 
ting to  each  other  their  experience, 
with  the  same  zeal,  founded  on  the 
same  motives,  to  the  same  common 
cause. 

But  according  to  the  parts  of  tiie 
story  which  they  were  to  make  out  be- 
fore your  lordships,  they  were  pnt  to- 
gether. The*  are  two  Piedmontese; 
they  did  not  associate  together,  but  one 
of  them  kept  company  with  the  mate  and 
captain,  because  he  tells  the  same  tale 
with  themselves.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  they  are  here  cooped  up  ip  a  state  of 
confinement;  here  they  are  without 
communication  with  any  body,  ignorant 
of  any  thing  that  is  going  on  aronod 
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there  meaiii),  in  order  to  tell  the  story 
i^'hichy  by  »uch  iiiean.%  has  been  brought 
in  among  them. 

"  My  lordii,  I  fear  I  may  appear  to 
have  undervalued    the   character    of 
these  Italians ;  suffer  nie*,  tlien,  to  for- 
tify myself  upon  this  subject  by  saying, 
I  am  not  the  person  ^^ho  has  formed 
auch  an  estimate  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  that  country ;  and  perliaps  it  may 
be  some  assistance  to  your  lordships, 
possibly  some  relief  to  the  discussion 
of  this  evidence,  if  I  curry  your  lord- 
ships some  way  back  to  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  I  shall  take  care  not 
to  do  it  to  any  remote  period,  or  to  cir- 
-  cnmstances  ditfereut  from  those  which 
mark  our  present  day ,   I,  naturally, 
then,  -20  back  to  the  reign  of  Henrv- 
the'Eighth,  and  the  proceedings  against 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  I  shall  shew 
your  lordships  in  what  way  we  have  a 
right  to  view  the  Italian  authorities  of 
a   higher    cast.     Your  lordships  will 
find  in  the  records  of  that  as;e,  in  Ry- 
iner*s   collection,  some  curious  docu- 
ments with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  great  object,  as 
you  know,  was  to  procure  aiid  consult 
the  opinions,  the  free  unbiassed  opi- 
nions, of  the  Italian  jurisits  in  favour  of 
his  divorce.     I  will  now  give  you  a 
specimen  of  that  which  resembles  our 
evidence  :  the  sentiment  I  give  you  is 
that  of  the  most   celebrated   of   the 
whole,  who  is  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Bologna,  the  Learned.  The  doctors 
there  say,  one  and  all,  **  Soli  veritali 
innitenti  casu  prius  per  unumquemque 
nostrum   sigellatun    domibus   propriis 
exaniinato.*'   They  had  taken  the  care, 
which  your  lordships  have  taken  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  sift  the  evi- 
dence, and  then  they  come  in,  **  Suni- 
maque  solertia  per  dies  plarimos  con- 
trectato  ilium   una  mox  ordimis  ex- 
aminaverinitis  contulimus;''  and  a  great 
many  other  phrases  are  used,  meaning 
the  same  things,  and  then  having  well 
weighed  the  matter,  "  adamassimqne 
singula  quapqne  pertractantes  ponder- 
avimus  rationes  quiscumquecontrarios. 
Censemus  judicanius  diciraus  constan- 
flasime' testamur."     Tftoy   say   Harry 
VIII.  has  a  right  to  divorce  his  queen 
for  these  reasons,  and  they  appear  to 
have  taken,  by  a  singular  coincidence 
ajErain,  pretty  nearly  the  samt  precau- 
tion  which    has   been  taken  here  to 
swear,  which   they   might  do  with  a 
aafe  conscience,  that  they  had  never 
opened  their  mouths  to  one  another  on 


the  subject.    "  That  they  oeirer  had 
directly  or  indirectly  conrnionicated 
their  sentence  or  any  words  or  thing 
concerning  the  same  by  signs,  word, 
or  deed  or  hint,  nntil  a  certain  day,** 
whicli  was  the  day  they  all  came  to 
understand  the  matter,  which  answers 
to  their  coming  into  this  court,  with 
the  difference  of  the  time  of  the  4ay. 
Now,  my  lords,  all  this  appeared  per- 
fectly  safe;  the  fact  was,  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  meet  all  ohjcc^ 
tions,  and  it  would  all  look  anite  well 
to  the  present  day,  if  there  had  been 
no  snch  thing  as  a  good  historian  and 
honest  roan,  in  the  person  of  Bishop 
Burnett;  and  he,  with  his  nsnal  inno- 
cence, being  a  great  advocate  of  Hariy 
VI 1 1.,  tells  the  tale  in  the  way  which 
I  am  now  going  to  state,  still  leanitig 
towards  that  king ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
letting  out  a  little  that  is  rather  against 
himself.     Harry  first  provided  himself 
with  an  able  agent — and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  also  be  a  learned  one: 
he  took  one  then,  to  whom  my  learned 
friend's  euloginai  on  the  head  of  the 
Milan  commission  would  apply  in  some 
of  the  words — a  man  of  great  skill  and 
probity — his  name  was  Cook  also,  and 
*'  he  went  up  and  down  (says  Bnrnet) 
procuring  the  hands,  and  he  told  them 
he  came  to  that  he  desired  they  would 
write  their  conclusions  according  to 
conscience  (as  I  hope  has  been  done 
at  Milan),  without  any  respect  to  fa- 
vor, as  they  would  aniiiwer  at  the  last 
day;  and  he  protested  (just  as  I  have 
heard  some  other  persons  do)  he  never 
gave    nor   promised   any    divine  anV 
thing  till  he  had  first  freely  written  his 
mind  ;    and  he  says,  *<  that  what  he 
then  gave  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
honourable  present  rather  than  a  re^ 
ward.'' — As  a  compensation,  not  a  re- 
compense. Those  were  the  words  used 
in   that  country  as  they   are  in   this. 
Now  we  have  a  letter  from  this  agent, 
as  who  knows  WO  years  hence  there 
may  be  letters  from   Milan,   we  have 
not  them,  and  we  are  obli£;ed  to  go  to 
Cook's   letter;  he  says,  "  My  tidehty 
bindeth  nie  to  advertize  your  highness, 
that  all  Lutherans  be  utterly  against 
your  highness  in  this  cause,  and  have 
told   as    much    with    their    wretched 
power,  malice  without  reason  or  au- 
thoritv  as  they  could  and  might:  buf 
I   doiibt    not,"    (says    he)  *<    that  all 
Christian  Universities,  in    contradi^ 
tinctiou  to  Lutheran — that  all  Christian 
Ministers,  if  they   be  well  handled, 
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will  eame»t1y  conclade  with  your  high- 
ness; albeit,  gracious  lord,  (now  comes 
he  to  expouud,)  if  that  I  bad  in  time 
been  sufficiently  furnished  with  money 
— albeit    I  have  procured  unto  your 
highness  ITO  subscribers,  yet  it  had 
been  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  that 
I  might  easily  and  would  have  done — 
in  most  humble  wise  beseeching  your 
most   royal  clemency  to    ponder  my 
trae  love  and  good  endeavouring,  and 
not  snffer  mc  to  be  destitute  of  money 
to  my  undoing,  and  the  utter  loss  of 
your  most  high  causes   here."    Now 
thiSy  undoubtedly,  is  one  history  of  the 
case ;   but  we  have  only  seen  the  ac- 
counts of   Bishop    Burnett;    but 'the 
Vilmarcati,  the  Italian,  left  his  papers 
behind  him,  and  we  are  furnished  with 
the  tariff  of  the  Doctor's  opinions  in 
Italy.    ''  Item,  to  a  servite  man  whom 
he  subsisted,  one  crown ;  to  a  Jew,  one 
crown  ;  to  the  doctor  of  the  servants, 
two  crowns ;  item,  to  the  prior  of  St. 
John's  and  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  for  the 
king's   cause,  fifteen    crowns."     The 
author  was  better  paid  then  than  the 
advocate,  as  often  happens  in  better 
times.     *'  Item.  Given  to  John  Maira, 
for  his  expence  of  going  to  Milan,  and 
for  rewarding  the  doctors  there,  thirty 
crowns."    And  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  directs 
that  '^  he  should  not  promise  rewards, 
except  to  them  that  lived  by  them,  to 
the  canonists,  who  did  not  use  to  give 
their   opinions  without  a  fee.*    The 
others  he  might  get  cheaper. — ^Tliose 
he  must  open  his  hand  to^  "  becanse,** 
he  says,  ''  the  canonists,  the  civilians 
did  not  use  to  give  an  opinion  without 
a  fee,"  differing  from  this  case,  be- 
cause they  have  not  favoured  us  witli 
any  opuiion. 

My  lor'ds,  the  descendants  of  those 
divines  and  doctors,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
have  rather  improved  than  backslidden 
from  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors; 
and  accordingly,  I  trust  your  lordships 
will  also  permit  me  to  bring  the  tale 
down  to  the  present  day;  to  connect 
this  proceeding  with  the  divorce  in 
Harry  the  Eighth's  time,  I  trust  you 
wilt  let  me  read  the  testimony  given  in 
1792,  of  a  native  of  Italy,' of  distin- 
gnithed  family,  who  was  employed  in  a 
diplomatic  character,  by  an  august 
character,  who  was  near  being  the 
victim  of  ah  Italian  conspiracy;  he 
published  a  letter,  and  it  is  evidence, 
I  say,  becanse  it  was  published  before 
the  trtiole  Italians  in  their  owa  tongue, 


and  it  «tate.4  what  Italian  evidence  is 
made  of,  and  he  addressed  it  with  his 
name  to  the  prime  minister  of  the 
country;  that  minister  enjoying  the 
highest  civil  and  military  authority 
there,  and  being  by  descent  a  subject 
of  the  British  crown — I  mean  General 
Acton.  To  the  dishonour  of  human 
nature,  there  is  nothing  at  Naples  so 
notoriuu?  as  the  free  and  public  bale  of 
false  evidence.  Their  ordinary  tariff 
is  three  or  four  ducats,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  those  who  bell,  and 
the  occasions  of  those  who  buy  it.  If, 
then,  you  would  support  a  suit,  alter 
a  will,  or  forge  a  hand-writing,  you 
have  only  to  cast  away  remorse,  and 
open  your  purse — the  shop  of  perjury 
is  ever  open."  It  poured  in  upon  him 
in  a  full-tide  :  he  made  his  appeal  in 
snrti  words  as  I  have  now  read;  be 
and  liis  royal  master,  who  wore  impli- 
cated in  the  charge,  were  acquitted  by 
such  au  appeal ;  and  I  now  repeat  it, 
when  such  evidence  is  bron;j:ht  to  sup- 
port charges  as  atrocious,  as  ruinous, 
and  far  more  incredible  in  themselves 
than  that  all  Italian  should  have 
suborned  an  agent  to  injure  a  fellow 
creature. 

My  lords,  I  have  been  drawn  aside 
from  the   observation   I   was  making 
generally  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
case  has  been  prepared.     I  pray  you 
to  observe  how  these  witnesses  all  act 
after  they  come  into  Court;  and  the 
first  thing  that  must  strike  an  observer 
here  is  the  way  in  which  they  mend 
their    evidence — how    one    improves 
upon   the   other  after  an  interval  of 
time,  and  how  each  improves  when  re- 
quired upon  himself.     I  can  enly  pro- 
ceed, my  lords,   in  dealing  with  this 
subject  of  conspiracy  und  false  swear- 
ing b^  sample  ;  but  I  will  take  tlie  one 
that  tirst  strikes  me,  and  1  think  it  wil) 
effiectuaily  illustrate  my  proposition: 
you  remember  the  mannerin  which  the 
Attorney-General  opened  the  case  of 
Mahomet,  the  dancer:    again,  I  take 
his  own  words,  a  man  of  the  most  brutal 
and  depraved  habits,  who,  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  exhibited  the  greatest  indecen* 
cies  in  the  preseiu*e  of  htr  IVlajesty; 
exhibitions  which   are  too   d^.^gustiug 
to  be  more  than  allndeti  to  ;  liie  most 
indecent  attitudrs  to  imit  ite  thf  sexual 
intercourse;  thin  per-^on  deserves  not 
the  name  of  a  man,  xavs  the  Atiornev- 
General :    now   1  take  this   tnsiance, 
becanse  it  shews  the  proposition  that 
I  was  itatiuf^  u>  "^o^v  \o\^\i\>^%\^«knk.x 
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thaa  any  otlier—periiapt  ill  shew  it  to 
•  drf^rec,  bnt  tkU  beit  of  all,  becaate 
I  have  (ilicwn  your  lordships  how  care- 
ful the  Attornev-G«neral  is  in  opening 
the  case,  and  how  strong  his  exprt's- 
ftions  are — consequently  he  felt  the 
importance  of  tliiK  fact-~lie  knew  how 
damaging  it  would  be  to  the  Queen — 
be  knew  ir  was  important  to  state  thi^, 
and  he  tVlr  deternunvd  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed, when  he  had  been  once  and 
again  foiled  ;  he  brought  three  wit- 
De^sos,  and  if  one  would  uot  swear  the 
ifirMt  time,  he  brought  him  again.  Now, 
if  I  shew  the  symptoms  vf  mending 
and  patching  in  such  a  case,  it  operates 
as  Tohimes  against  their  case;  and  if 
you  itnd  it  hrr«*,  yon  may  guess  it  is 
Mot  wanting  elsewhere;  but  here  it  is 
most  manifest  lo  be  seen.  Your  lord- 
ships pluinly  perceive  what  it  was  that 
these  witnesses  intended  to  say — yon 
BO  sootier  heard  the  firitt  qnestion  put 
— you  no    sooner  heard  the  leading 

?ne>(icns  with  which  the  Solicitor- 
reueral  followed  it,  than  you  must 
have  known  it  was  expected  an  inde- 
cent act  would  be  sworn  to — that  it 
would  be  sworn  it  was  an  exhibition 
of  the  most  gross  and  indecent  de- 
scription, and  one  part  of  the  evidonce 
1  can  lianilv  recount  lo  vonr  lord- 
ships.  Now  sec  how  the  tirft  witness 
awoie — tills  is  their  first  and  main  wit- 
liess,  Mho  proves  tluir  whole  caie — lie 
carries  throngh  the  whole  case  (Ma- 
jochi) — he  will  only  say,  and  this  is 
the  tirst  «t:ige  in  uliich  this  deity  is 
brought  before  your  lordships.  At 
first  he  will  only  allow  it  in  a  dance. 
**  Did  you  observe  any  thiug  elser" 
The  usual  answer — *^  Nou  mi  ricordo  ; 
|mt  if  there  was  I  have  not  seen  it, 
and  I  do  not  know."  *^  Did  he  use 
iiny  part  of  his  dress?"  says  the  8oli- 
ipi tor-General,  evidently  talking  from 
Ifhat  he  had  seen  wiitten  down.  '*  No, 
he  nsed  it  as  nsual."    '*  How  did  he 

fme  his  trowsers — did  he  not  use  his 
urban  or  trowsers  ?'*  **  His  trowsers 
Sere  always  in  the  same  state  as  usual." 
ere  then  was  a  complete  failure :  no 
^adow  of  proof  of  those  mysteries 
vrhicli  this  witness  was  expected  to 
dlvnlge.  This  was  when  he  was  e\- 
iunined  on  the  Tuesday ;  on  Friday, 
with  the  interval  of  two  days,  and 
yonr  lordships,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  yourselves,  bnt  which  must  have 
proceeded  from  justice,  guided  by  wis- 
dom, which  is  never  more  seen  or 
evioced  thaa  in  ?aryiDg  the  coune  of 
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condnct,  and  Adapting  to  new  ctrcnm- 
Btances  the  actions  we  wish  to  do, 
which  will  not,  if  it  in  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  ahsolnte  in  its  degree,  suffer 
by  the  deua^ion.  For  that  reason 
alone,  in  order,  that  injustice  might  not 
be  doue,  what  in  one  case  may  be  in- 
jurious to  a  defendant,  may  be  ex- 
pected mainly  to  assist  a  deK>ndant  in 
another;  and  your  lordships,  not  with 
a  view  to  injure  the  Queen,  yonr  loriL. 
Mhips,  with  a  view  to  further  the  ends 
of  justice,  allowed  tlic  evidence  to  ba 
printed  which  atibrded  the  witnessea. 
if  thoy  wibhrd  it,  means  to  mcod  and 
improve  upon  their  evidence.  Yonr 
lordships  allowed  this  solely  with  the 
intention  of  gaining  for  the  Qneen  the 
verdict  which  the  country  has  pra- 
nounced  in  her  fiivour,  by  looking  at 
the  caie  against  hei .  Yonr  lordships, 
however,  allowed  all  the  evidenee 
against  her  to  be  published  from  day 
to  day ;  accordingly,  about  two  dayi 
intervened  between  Majochi*s  evi- 
dence and  Birollo's,  during  which  Bi- 
rollo  had  access  to  Majochi*s  deposU 
tioiT,  &H  well  as  to  his  person  ;  and  it  is 
no  little  assistance,  if  we  have  not  ouhf 
access  to  the  witness,  but  to  his  testi- 
mony, because  he  may  forget  what  he 
has  sworn ;  and  it  is  something  that  he 
should  see,  as  well  as  the  second  and 
the  mending  witness,  Uic  story  he  has 
told.  Accordincly,  with  a  facility 
which  this  gave  him,  came  forward 
Birollo.  After  two  days  interval  he 
improves  upon  the  story  :  from  a  dance, 
and  from  the  usual  handling,  or  ordi- 
nary iiKe  of  the  trowsers,  he  made  a 
rotula  or  roil.  The  witness  then  be- 
gins to  hint  at  some  indecency,  but  be 
does  not:  mention  it,  he  starts  and 
draws  back — for  my  part,  I  cannot 
tell  what  he  meant,  but  he  really  adds 
something  which  he  might  think  inde- 
cent in  his  wicked  imagination,  bnt  be 
was  forced  to  admit  he  did^notknow 
what  it  meant ;  bnt  one  witness  after- 
wards comes,  and  he  finishes  it  altOr 
gether:  he  improves  even  on  Birollo, 
and  he  tells  you  in  plain  downright 
terras  tliat  which  I  have  a  right  to  say, 
because  I  know  I  can  prove  it,  to  be 
false ;  which  I  have  a  right  to  lay 
now,  before  proving  it  was  false,  be- 
cause I  know  the  same  dance  was  wit- 
nessed by  wives  and  daughters  as  me- 
dest  and  pure  as  any  of  yonr  lordships 
have  the  happiness  of  possesiin^^by 
wives  and  daughten  of  your  lorofhip^ 
ia  thos^  coontriee.    Now  auotbar  ha- 
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provement  am)  mending  suffer  me  to 
advert  to,  for  it  runs  through  the  whole 
Case :  I  do  not  even  stop  upon  the 
Non  mi  ricordo  of  Majochi,  which, 
after  the  impression  it  made  the  first 
day  was  regularly  dropped  by  the 
other  witnesises  substituting  other 
terms ;  but  I  wish  to  call  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  a  more  important 
matter.  No  sooner  had  the  captain 
and  mate  proved  that  they  were 
brought  lierc  by  sums  so  inadequate  to 
tlie  service,  by  snftis  beyond  even  the 
most  ample  remunerdtion  for  their 
work,  that  they  had  sums  such  as 
Italians,  '  la  their  situations,  never 
dreamed  of — no  sooner  was  this  drop- 
ped, than  one  and  all  are  turned  into 
disinterested  witnesses,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  received  a  shilling  for  what 
they  did :  half-a  crown  a  day,  my  tra- 
velling expences,  and  a  few  stivers  to 
feed  my  family.  The  expectation  of 
bis  expences  began  in  the  instance  of 
the  cook,  Borillo,  he  told  you  he  .had 
had  nothinfir  but  his  troubje  in  coming 
here.  **  What  do  you  expect  when 
yon  go  back  ? — Only  the  happiness  of 
being  allowed  to  return  to  my  maoter/' 
Tiie  cook  at  first  was  offered,  and  re- 
fused money ;  the  other  had  nothing 
offered.  De  Mont  nothing — Sacchi 
notliing — though  true  he,  a  courier, 
tarns  ont  to  be  a  man  of  large  property, 
and  who  says,  thank  God  I  have  al- 
ways been  in  easy  circumstances — 
thank  God,  with  a  gratitude  truly  edi- 
fying— a  man  who  must  h^ve  had  a 
servant  of  hi»  own,  who  had  one  in 
England,  who  must  live  here  at  the 
expence  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
a<^ear,  which  is  eqnal  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  in  Italy,  goes  to  be  a 
conrier,  is  angry  at  bcini;  turned  off, 
and  is  anxious  to  re.tum.  I  believe 
the  captain  and  the  mate,  they  avowed 
what  they  had  to  be  enormous  pay- 
ment, and  others  knowing  the  effect  of 
that  confession,  one  and  all  ever  since 
have  denied  receiving  any  thing,  and 
they  would  not  confess  that  they  had 
any  future  expectation.  The  last  of 
these  general  observations  with  which 
I  shall  trouble  your  lordships,  I  own  I 
think  yon  must  have  been  impatient  I 
sho'vld  come  to,  I  mean  the  great 
blanks  amopg  die  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution;  I  mean  the  fewness  of 
those  witnesses,  compared  with  what 
their  own  testimony  and  their  own 
tiatement  thaft  introduced  it,   show 


your  lordships  they  ought  to  have 
called.  My  lords,  I  conjure  you  to 
attend  to  this,  for  it  is  a  most  important 
point  in  the  whole  of  this  case.  I  say^ 
that  if  I  had  not  another  argument  to 
urge,  I  should  stand  confidently  npoa 
this  ground,  if  the  case  was  sis  drdlnairy. 
as  it  is  extravagant ;  if  it  were  as  pro- 
bable as  it  is  loaded  in  every  feature 
with  the  grossest  impossibility ;  if  it 
were  as  possible  that  such  things 
should  have  happened  and  be  done 
by  such  men  as  it  is  the  very  revers.e, 
I  should  still  stand  confidently  and 
steadily  upon  that  part  of  the  case  to 
which  I  have  now  happily  arrived. 
I  know,  my  lords,  that  it  is  a  rash,  and 
bold,  and  even  too  rash  a  thing  to  say 
so  much  of  a  point  before  I  have  began 
to  hint  at  it,  but  I  feel  so  -persuaded, 
so  convinced  this  is  of  itself  a  material 
consideration  in  such  a  case  as  thia — 
fatal  to  the  bill,  that  I  think  I  have 
ever  acted  prudently  by  telling  you  all 
that  passed  in  ray  mind  respecting  it. 
The  Attorney-General  told  us,  that 
there  were  rumours  at  Naples  why  the 
Queen's  ladies  had  left  h^r ;  it  turned 
out  that  instead  of  leaving  her,  one 
had  joined  her, at  Naples,  one  joined 
hei*  at  Leghorn,'  and  another  at  Genoa  . 
afterwards;  but  he  said  one  lefther, 
and  one  or  two  others  staid  behind, 
and  rumours  were  not  wanting  that  it  - 
was  owing  to  the  impropriety  of  .her 
conduct :  rumours  he  could  not  pi^Ve; 
but  no  doubt,  if  the  rumours  'were 
founded,  they  were  such  as  he  had  a 
right  to  allude  to ;  but  if  there  had 
been  a  shadow  of  a  ground  for  those 
rumours,  he  had  those  witnesses  to  call. 
Where  were  these  ladies,  women  of 
high  rank,  and  great  station  in  society, 
well  known  in  their  own  country; 
loved,  esteemed,  and  respected  as 
known  women,  upon  whose  character 
not  a  vestige  of  imputation  has  ever 
rested;  women  of  talent  as  well  as 
character,  the  very  persons  to  have 
brought  forward,  if  •  he  had  durst 
brought  them  forward  ;  and  the  very 
signal,  and  I  had  almost  said,  extrava^ 
gant  contrast  to  all  the  witnesses^but 
two,  whom  my  learned  friend  did  ven- 
ture to  bring  to  your  lordships'  bar, 
why  were  they  not  produced  to  your 
lordships  ?  Why  have  we  not  the  bene- 
fit, as  well  as  your  lordships,  of  having 
the  case  proved  against  us,  as  any  . 
judge  sitting  at  th4  0\d  ^^vXe,^  ^^\W 
command,  upon  y^ia  <^i  ^\i ^^Q^\\xs\<k 
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•sv  proiecatQr  to  prove  afniiiist  any 
hffjfH  thoy  were  in  our  empfoymeDt — 
ihey  were  somewhat  eoonected  with 
tt»J-they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Queen, 
aad  might  be  luppo^ed  to  be  amicably 
dbponed  towards  os  :   is  that  the  rea- 
tefor  not  calling  them?    I  am  not 
making  of  a  civu  action — I  am  not 
dMiUng  with  a  plaintiff's  case  in  a  suit 
iqppo  a  bill  of  exchange  of  twenty 
povndi ;  I  am  here^  not  on  a  misde- 
aieanor,  or  a  felony,  or  the  highest 
crime  known  in  the  law,  from  which 
this  only  differs  in  a  technical  distinc- 
tion, but  I  am  here  on  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  which  you  are  not  bound 
to  pass — which  you  may  give  the  go-by 
t6---which  you  arc  not  bound  to  say 
Aye  or  No  to,  as  a  Commission  trying 
High  Treason  is.    Gracious  God!  is 
this  a  case  in  which  the  prosecutor  is 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  half  a 
case,  and  to  say  these  witnesses  I  will 
not  call — true  it  is,  they  arc  the  best, 
true  tliat  they  are  respectable,  and  tliat 
they  are  unimpeachable  no  man  can 
deny — if  they  swear  against  the  Queen, 
she  is  utterlyimdone ;  but  I  will  not  call 
them:  I  will  leave  them  for  you,  they 
are  not  my  witnesses,  you  call  them, 
they  come  from  your  vicinity ;    they 
do  not  belong  to  Cotton  Garden,  and 
therefore  I  dare  not,  1  will  not  pro- 
■diice  them  ;  but  when  yen  caTl  them 
'vfe  shall  see  what  they  state ;  and  if 
ybti  do  not  call  them,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  what?     I  say,  for  shame — in 
this  temple — this  highest  temple  of  jus- 
tice— to  have  her  most  sacred  i  oof  so 
profaned,  that  I  am  to  be  condemned 
in  the  picntitude  of  proof?  if  guilt  is, 
that  I  am  to  be  condemned,  unless  I 
g'a  counter  to  the  presumption  whicJi 
rules  in  all  courts  of  justice,  that  I  am 
innocent  till  I  am  proved  guilty.     I 
am  here  utterly  ruined,  unless  I  call 
my  adversary's  witnesses.     My  lords ! 
my  lords !  if  you  mean  ever  to  show 
the  face  of  those  symbols   by  which 
justice  is  known  to  your  country,  with- 
out making  it  stand  an  eternal  con- 
demnation to  yourselves,  I  call  upon 
you  instantly  to  dismiss  this  case,  and 
for  this  reason,   and   I   will  say  not 
another    word    upon    it.      My  lords, 
perhaps  your  lordships  will  allow  me 
a  short  interval,  as  I  am  now  coming; 
upon  another  part  of  the  case. 

Having  retired  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  Mr.  Brougham  proceeded  as 
'follows  I-r- 

^'MyJLoi'ds,  1  hare  humbly  to  return 


my  thanks  to  yonr  lordships  for  tKt 
indulgence  with  which  yon  have  kindly 
ftvoured  me.    I  have  bow  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  yoar  lordships,  and  I 
am  afraid  at  greater  length  than  any 
thing  could  justify  but  the  unparalleled 
importance  of  the  occasion,  to  a  coa- 
sideration  more  in  detail  of  the  eii- 
dence  by  which  this  case  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  supported ;  and  in  poiat 
of  time,  as  Indeed  of  importance,  the 
first  fi^re  that  was  presented  to  your 
lordships  In  the  group  mnst  natnraUy 
arise  to  your  recollection  the  moment 
I  announced  my  intention  of   going 
into  my  particular  detail  of  the  merits 
of    the   different    witnesses — I   mean 
Theodore  Migochi,  of  happ^  memory, 
who  will  be  long  known  in  thu  conntryr 
and  ever^  where  else,  mnch  after  the 
manner  m  which  ancient  sages  have 
reached  our  day,  whose  names  are  lost 
in  the  celebrity  of  the  little  sayings,  by 
which  each  is  now  distinguished  by 
mankind,    and    in    which    they  were 
known  to  have  embodied  the  practical 
result  of  their  own  experience   and 
wisdom,  and  as  long  as  those  words 
which  he  so  often  used  in  the  practice 
of  that  art  and  skill  w  liich  he  had  ac- 
quired by  long  experience  and  mnch 
care^ — as  long  as  those  words  shall  be 
known  among  men,  the  image  of  Bla- 
jochi,  without  naming  him,  will  arisi^ 
to  their  remembrance.     My  lords!   he 
is  a  M'ltncss  of  great  importance  in 
this  cause,  first  called,  latest  continnuig 
by    the    case,   and    accompanyi!!g  it 
tbroughout.     His  evidence  almost  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  pi  riod  through 
which  the  case  and  the  charge  itself 
extends;    in   fact  ouly  dismissed,  or 
rather  retiring,  and  refused  to  be  taken 
back  about  the  time  when  the  charge 
closed.     He  and  Dumont  stand  aloof 
from  the  rest,  and  resemble  each  other 
in  this  particular;  they  go  through  the 
case,  they  are  the  witnesses  to  pi'ove 
it,  they  are  the  witnesses  for  the  bill; 
the  others  confirmatory  only  of  them, 
but  as   willin;;  witnesses  are  wont  to 
do,  as  those  who  have  received  much, 
and  been  promised  more,  they  were 
zealous  on  behalf  of  their  employers, 
and  did  not  stop  short  of  the  two  main 
witnesses,  but  they  each  carried  the 
case  a  great  deal  fiu'ther;    this  is  ge- 
nerally Hith  a  view  to  their  relative 
importance,  the  character  of  all  the 
witnesses.    Now  t)uly  let  me  entreat 
your  lordships  a  little  more  in  detail 
Cot  WievT  me\\\^.  \  \w«^  oCteu heard  it 
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remarked,  that    the  great  prevailing 
feature  of  Majocfai's  evidence  signifies 
in  troth  bat  little,  because  a  man  may 
fbrfet.    Memories  differ — I  grant  they 
do ;  memory  differs  as  well  as  honesty 
jn  man.    i  do  not  deny  that;    but  I 
think  I  shall  succeed  in  shewing  your 
lordships,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  me- 
mory which  is  naturally  inconsistent 
with  any  degree  of  honesty  in  any  man. 
I  can-  figure  to  myself— <but  why  do  I 
talk  of  fancy,  for  I  have  only  to  recol- 
lect Majochi — and    I   know   cases  in 
wliich   I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  con- 
ecivc  stronger  or  plainer  instances  of 
fiilse  swearing  than  may  be  conveyed 
to   the  hearers  and  the  court  in  the 
words,  **  I  do  not  remember."    I  will 
Aot  detain  yonr  lordships  by  putting 
^ases   where    '*  I   do  not  remember** 
wonid  be  innocent,  where  it  might  be 
meritorious,  wheieit  might  be  confirm- 
ation  'of  his  evidence,  and  a  support 
to  his  credit ;  neither  need  I  put  cases 
the  reverie  of  this,  where  it  would  be 
destructive  to  his  credit,  a  demolition 
6f  his  testimony.     I  have  them  in  the 
witness ;    for  if  I  had  been  lecturing 
on  evidence,  I  should  have  said,  as  the 
innocent  forgetfulness  is  familiar    to 
dV^ery  man,  so  is  the  guilty  forgetful- 
ness ;    and    in  giving  aa  instance,  I 
dhonld  just  have  found  it  ail  in  Ma- 
jochrs  evidence.    Now  at  once  to  give 
your  lord.ships  proof  positive  that  this 
man  is  perjured — proof  I  shall  shew 
to  be  positive  from  his  mode  of  forget- 
ting.   I  come  at  once  to  the  Way  in 
which  he  »wore  hardily  in  chief— eke, 
as'hardily  in  cross-examination  to  the 
position  of  the  rooms  of  her  Majesty 
and  Bergami.     The  great  object   of 
the    Attorney- General    was    that    for 
which  the  previous  concoction  of  this 
plan  by  these  witnesses  had  prepared 
biniy  namely,  to  prove  the  position  of 
the  Qneen's  and  Hcrgami*s  rooms  al- 
ways to  have  been  favourable  to  the 
camnission  of  adultery,   by  shewing 
th&t  they  were  nekr  and  had  a  mutual 
commmiication ;  whereas  the  rooms  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  suite  were  distant 
and  cut  off;    and  the  second  part  of 
that  statement  was  just  as  essential  as 
the  first  to  make  it  the  foundation  of 
the  inference  of  gnilt,  which  it  was 
meant  to  support.    Accordingly,  the 
first  witness  who  was  to  go  over  their 
whole  case*  appears  to  have  been  better 
lixepared  on  this  point  than  any  ten 
that  followed — more  Inferences— more 
fntltlhlnew  in  detaU^perfect  recollec- 


tion, to  attack  the  Queen— nttcr  fpr- 
getfulness,  to  protect  himself  from  the 
siAing  of  a  cross-examination.    Where 
did  the  Queen  and  Bergami  sleep  ?•— 
Her  Majesty  slept   in  an  apartment 
near  that  of  Bergami.  .  Were  those 
apartments  near  or  rem'bte  ?  for  it  was 
often  so  good  a  thing  to  get  them  near 
and  conununica^nc,  that  it  was  pressed 
again  and  again.    Where  were  therest 
of  the  suite,  where  they  distant  or  near  ? 
says  the  Solicitor-General.    This  was 
at  Naples ;  ipd  this  is  a  specimen  of 
the  rest :    for  more  was  made  of  that 
proximity  at  Naples  than  any  where 
else — Were   they  near  or    distant? — 
They  were  apart.    The  word  in  Italian 
was  "  loutina,"*  which  was  interpreted 
apart — distant  he  meant,  for  he  meant 
nothing  by  this  statement  if  he  did  n^t 
mean   that :   he  then  had  sworn  dis- 
tinctly from  his  positive  recollection, 
and  had  pnt  his  credit  on  the  trnth  of 
the  fact,  and  also  on  his  recollection  of 
it  upon  this,  whether  or  not  the  Queen's 
room  was  nearBergamrs,  with  a  com- 
munication; but  no  less  had  he  put  his 
credit  upon  this  other  branch  of  his 
statement,    essential    to  the   first^    in 
order  to  make  both  combined  the  foun- 
dation of  a  charge  of  criminal  inter- 
course, that  the  rest  of  the  suite  were 
lodged  apart  and  distant,    lliefe  is 
an  end  then  of  innocent  forgetfulness ; 
if,  when  I  come  to  ask  where  the  rest 
slept,  he  either  tells  me  I  do  not  know, 
or  I  do  not  recollect ;  because  he  had 
known,  and  must  have  recollected,  that 
when  he  presumed  to  say  to  my  learned 
friends,  these  two  rooms  were   near 
and  connected,  the  others  were  distant 
and  apart;    when  he  said  that,  he  af- 
firmed his  recollection  of  the  proximity 
of  those  rooms,  and  the  remoteness  of 
the  others,  he  swore  that  at  first,  and 
afterwards  said,  *'  I  know  not,**  or  *'  I 
recollect  not-;**   and  peijured  himself 
as  plainly  as  if  he  had  told  you  that  he 
saw  a  person  on  one  day,  and  the  next 
day  said,  he  never  saw  him  in  his  life. 
The  one  is  not  a  more  diametrical  con- 
tra c^<iction  than  the  other.    Trace,  him 
in  his  recollection  and  forgetfulness, 
observe  where  he  remembers  and  where 
he  forgets,  and  yon  will  find  the  same 
conclusion  following  you  every  where, 
and  forcing  that  construction.    I  will 
give  one  specimen  from  the  evidence 
itself,  to  >  shew  you  he  has  no  lack  of 
memory  when  it  is  to  suit  his  purpose, 

I  when  it  is  to  ^tctj^  ^  ^Xovj  -vYkRx*.  Vfc 
has  learned  ^\*  Ve^?»o^,  vcv^  ^YkRtwV^  \^ 
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examined  in  chief  and  kaows  who  in 
dealing  with  him,  and  only  anxious  to 
carry  on  the  attack.    I  will  shew  yon 
what  his  recollection  is  made  of— yon 
shall  have  a  sample  of  his  recollection 
here :   **  Have  yon  ever  seen  the  Villa 
d^ste  since  the  time  yon  came  back 
from  the  long  voyage  ?'*    He  had  been 
examined  in  chief  upon  this,  and  bad 
stated  distinctly,  with  respect  to  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  state  of  the  rooms, 
and  I  wanted  to  show  his  recollection 
on  those   parts  where  he    was    well 
drilled.     '^Have  you  ever  seen    the 
Villa  d*E8te  since  the  time  you  came 
hack  from  the  long  voyage?'* — **  I  have." 
''Was  the  position  of  the  rooms  the 
same  as  it  had  been  before  with  re- 
spect to  the  Queen  and  Bergami  ?" — 
^  They  were  not  in  the  same  situation.** 
Tlien  he  gives  a  very  minute  particular 
of  the  alteration — a  small  corridor  was 
ou  one  side  of  the  Princess's  room  on 
her  return.  '^  Was  there  a  sitting-room 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  not  opposite, 
but  on  one  of  the  other  sides  ?**    Now 
attend  to  the  particularity :    <*  There 
was  a  small  corridor  on  the  left,  of 
which  there  was  a  door  that  led  into 
the  room  of  the  Princess,  which  was 
only  locked,  and   then  going  a  little 
further  on  in  the  corridor,  there  was 
on  the  left  hand  a  small  room,  and  op- 
posite to  this  small  room  was  another 
door  which  led  into  the  room  where 
they  supped  in  the  evening.    There 
was  this   supping-room  on  the  right, 
there  was  a  door  which  led  into  Ber- 
gami's   room,  and  on  the  same,  right 
hand  of  the  same  room,  there  was  a 
small  alcove,  where  there  was  the  bed 
of  Bartolomeo  Bergami.     How  many 
doors  were  there  in  the  small  sitting- 
room  where  they  suppe<l  ? — I  saw  two 
doors-  open  always,   bnt  there  was  a 
third  stopped  by  a  picture."    **  "Where 
did  her  Royal  Highnesses  maid  sleep  P*^ 
— "  On  the  other  side,  in  another  apart- 
ment."   Now,  can  any  recollection  be 
more  minute,  more  accurate,  more  per- 
fect in  every  respectj  than  his  recol- 
lection is  of  all   these  minute  details 
which  he  th>.ks  it  subservient  to  his 
purpose  to  give  distinctly,  be  they  true 
or  be  they  not.     I  do  not  deny  them  ; 
my  case  is  that  much  of  what  is  true 
is   brought  forwards;    but  they   graft 
falsehood  on  it,  which  is  the  only  way 
of  making  out  a  story;    to  build  from 
top  to  bottom  on  falsehood  will  never 
do;   but  upon  a  little  truth  you  nay 
rai0e  a  tale  wbicb,  with  a  good  d^ai  of 


drillin|;,  may  pnt  an  hoaeat  num  a  life, 
or  an  illustrious  Princesses  repotatioBy 
in  jeopardy.  Now  I  only  wiah  yoor 
lordships  to  contrast  with  this  accu- 
racy ot  recollection  npon  this  aabjectj. 
and  upon  many  other  points,  a  few  or 
which  I  shall  give  yon  specimens  of 
his  not  having:  the  slightest  recollection 
of  a  whole  new  uing  having  been  bnilt 
at  the  Princess's  villi*.  He  rememben 
a  slight  alteration  of  a  door;  he  does 
not  recollect  the  throwing  up  of  a  new 
wing  to  the  house. 

Now,  I  only  wish  your  lordships  to 
contrast  the  accuracy  of  his  recollec- 
tion with  that  of  his  knowledge.  He 
stated  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  re- 
collection of  a  whole  new  wing  having 
been  added  to  the  Villa  d'Fste.  AU 
he  says  is,  **  I  remember  a  slight  alter- 
ation." That  I  think  is  not  only  a 
captious  answer,  but  it  is  a  dishonest 
one.  Observe  how  much  he  knows  of 
time  wh.en  it  suits  hU  purpose,  and  how 
little  of  tact.  When  speaking  Of  the 
celebrated  scenes  at  Naples,  he  remem- 
bers time  to  minutes.  Upon  two  occa- 
sions he  mentions  Bergami  as  being 
with  the  Princess  :  on  the  first  he  says 
Ihey  remained  together  from  ten  to 
fiftceu  minutes,  and  on  the  second  from 
fifteen  to  eishtcen ;  that  is  to  say^ 
taking  a  medium  of  sixteen  minutes 
and  a  half  each  time.  On  another 
occasion  he  tells  you,  that  an  affair 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  first 
speaks  of  three  minutes  and  a  half, 
then  three  minutes,  and  before  he  goes 
up  stairs,  fifteen  minutes  altogether 
elapse.  In  another  instance, he  speaks 
of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Ail  this 
accuracy,  your  lordships  will  observe, 
is  displayed,  when  he  is  ex^imined  in 
chief  by  the  Attorney-General ;  and  his 
punctilious  exactness  as  to  time,  evi- 
dently shews  a  desire  to  garnish  his 
detail,  after  it  had  been  made- up,  and 
thereby  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  ac- 
curacy, so  essential  to  his  purpose. 
But  when  I  (who  am  not  of , counsel fbr 
the  prosecution,  but  for  the  defence) 
come  to  ask  him  questions,  his  accu- 
racy totally  leaves  him,  and  his  memory 
as  to  time  is  completely  lost.  He  then 
does  not  know  whether  he  travelled  all 
night,  four  hours,  or  eight  hours.  la 
answo4'  to  a  question  of  that  kind,  he 
very,  fiippantly  answers,  "  I  had  no 
watch,  and  I  have  no  recollection  oJf 
the  length  of  time."  Had  he  a  watdi 
when  he  mentioned  Ui^time  the  Queen 
came\xklo\!i\e.  tq^^,  and  when  it  suited 
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Ms  purpose  to  know  the  tisse  to  a  mi- 
iratef  Wbynoy  he  haci  not,  and  this 
•hews  that  hin  memory  was  accurate 
•nly  when  it  soited  bis  purpose.  W  hy 
shoald  tti  ;.>i  so  iirnoinnl  and  *<«rK^tfal 
of  time  «••■;  cii  ro  ii-tances  for  want  of 
a  waii.'!i,  at  oue  period  more  ih<«i^  ano- 
ther, but  because  it  did  not  suit  him  to 
be  accorate  when  intfrrogaled  for  the 
purpose  of  thi  defence,  or,  \%  hirh  came 
to  the  same  thinf^  bt  cause  the  whole 
of  his  statemt-nt  was  founded  in  lalse- 
bood.  With  respect  al^o  to  calculation 
of  Bombers,  he  is  as  much  at  fault  a^ 
ho  is  as  to  time.  He  cannot  tell  wbi  - 
ther  two  or  twenty-two  sailors  were  on 
board  the  polacca ;  neither  can  he  speak 
aecorately  as  to  place.  He  himself  slept 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  but  he  cannot 
tell  where  the  crew  were  either  by 
■ight  or  by  day.  In  short,  a  more  va- 
rious memory,  or  one  more  exactly 
suited  to  the  different  capacities  in 
which  he  appears  as  a  witness,  could 
not  be  exhibited  to  the  observation  of 
this  or  »ny  other  tribunal  that  ever  ex- 
isted. This,  however,  is  not  all;  because 
Uiere  Is  as  much  in  *^  I  don't  recollect," 
as  there  i^  in  *'  I  don't  know^"  with  a 
witness  of  this  description ;  for  which 
ever  way  he  gives  the  answer,  his 
veracity  is  equally  questionable.  If  a 
witness  is  speaking  the  truth,  his  an- 
swers in  the  first  examination  will  be 
the  same  as  those  which  he  gives  in  the 
second.  Observe  the  application  of 
this  remark  in  the  conduct  of  Majochi. 
When  he  Is  first  examined  respectins: 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  bankers  clerk,  ut 
Gloucester,  he  knows  nothing  of  his 
being  a  banker's  clerk ;  but  when  he 
sees,  on  the  second  examination,  that  I 
have  got  hold  of  a  letter,  of  which  we 
knew  nothing  on  the  first,  and  which 
he,  perhaps,  thought  was  not  in  exist 
tnce,  or  which  probably  he  had  for- 
cotten,  inamomeDt,and  before  I  asked 
him  a  single  question  about  it,  your 
lordships  plainly  saw  by  his  tone  and 
manner,  that  he  had  never  forgotten  at 
any  time  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  ban- 
kers clerk ;  for  he  confessed  that  he 
was  jn  the  habltof  calling  him  Brother 
Bankej*.  ''  But  that,''  says  he,  *'  was  a 
joke  between  us,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
miliarity which  subsisted  betwcca  us.' 
Familiarity  then  makes  him  forget  the 
business  of  his  friend-;-he  forgets  the 
eccopation  of  his  familiar,  for  the  rca- 
soo  wluch  ought  to  make  him  most  ac- 
quainted with  it,  namely,  because  ho 
waa  in  the  habit  ofcalVmg  him  Brotjier 


Banker.  This  certainly  is  a  singular 
mode  of  accounting  for  his  ignorance 
upon  the  subject.  When  interrogated 
about  his  having  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  a  certain  p''rs<>n,  your 
lord-hips  will  reco  lect  tin-  ii.anuerin 
which  he  attempted  to  iaueh  off  the 
matter.  With  what  ^uc«(ss  1  leave 
your  lordships  to  jod^e.  He  was  ao^ 
wiUiRs  to  recoU'ct  either  the  name  of 
the  lady  or  the  circiinislance,  until  he 
found  out  that  we  were  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  particulars.  But  before 
we  have  done  with  Majochi,  I  have 
to  mention  other  instances  of  the 
inconsi>tency  of  that  extraordinary 
witness — the  most  valuable,  the  most 
important,  the  most  respecta')le,  that 
has  been  presented  to  your  lordships. 
Of  the  truth  of  ^these  imputed  quali- 
ties, I  leave  your  lordship  to  decide 
from  your  lecoilection.  Your  lord- 
ships cannot  but  recollect,  the  shuf- 
fiing,  fencing,  prevaricating  way  In 
which  he  answered  the  qne>tions  put 
to  him  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
of  money  from  Lord  Stewart.  He 
swore  twice  that  he  never  rrceivod 
any  money  at  Vienna.  Then  came  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  matter,  know- 
ing that  we  could  not  be  deceived,  by 
the  evasion  of  his  first  answers.  He 
says,'*  I  rcn.embcrto  have  received  no 
money  at  Vienna,  but  I  remember  to 
have  received  seventy-eight  piastres 
when  I  arrived  at  Milan,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  more  or  less. 
"  Non  mi  ricordo,'*  the  usual  answer 
which  fell  from  him  when  it  was  not 
convenient  to  speak  with  accuracy. 
Now  I  had  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to 
the  sort  of  evidence  w^hich  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  favour  with  which 
our  cabinet  miuit;ters  received  the 
testimony  of  this  witness,  and  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  instructions.  Your  lordships 
cannot  but  have  observed  that  the  At- 
torney-General, in  his  examination  of 
this  witness,  calculated  a  great  deal 
upon  what  he  had  stated  at  first  to  his 
Majesty's  niiinsters,  and  that  his  in- 
struciions  were  fouudcd  entirely  upon 
th.it  statement,  never  donbtin^  that  the 
witness  would  adhere  to  his  first  story; 
and  your  lordships  will  jud;;e  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  instructions  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cjuestions  were  put. 
I  need  iiardly  remind  your  lordships  of 
one  romarkabie  failure  in  the  evidence 
of  Majochi,  as  ji^iveu^l^'oxu  \QX^i^cCv\f^ 
bar,  and  lUat  wVi\cV\  \\c  m^<^  te^Awn^^ 
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te  svppOMd  to  have  ^Wen  on  s  fofmar 
oocMion.  11ieAttorney-Oenenil,fVoin 
Ills  instrnctioiiH,  Rtatvd  that  he  nhoiild 
be  abU'  to  prove  that  the  Princess  aiifl 
Beri^mi  were  heard  kiyniiifi;  each  other 
in  the  room  of*  the  latter.  This  was 
the  Attoriiey-GciierarH  instnictionM, 
bnt  the  witiiesA  rct'iisrd  to  swear  to  the 
.fact.  Ou  Uie  contrary,  he  said,  that 
all  lie  lic«irii  was  wiii.'<periii^.  But  I 
will  remind  your  lordsliips  of  one  or 
two  other  instances  in  uhich  tlie  Attor- 
ney-Generals  statement  totally  failed 
vpon  the  evidence  of  this  witness, 
when  examined  at  your  lordsliips*  bar. 
Th^y  are  certainly  not  so  material ; 
bnt,  when  coupled  with  other  circnm- 
stance^,  ihey  are  of  importance  to  shew 
what  litrie  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  evidence  of  such  a  witness,  and 
farther,  to  shew  that  the  Attorncy-Oc- 
aeral's  in«triiciions  ninst  be  founded 
vpon  the  interested  and  false  represent 
ation  of  a  man  whoste  memory  totally 
fails  upon  matters,  which  must  have 
been  created  by  his  own  invention. 
The  manner  in  which  my  learned  friend 
put  his  questions,  shews  how  frail  and 
tender  he  felt  the  ground  to  be  on 
which  he  stood ;  and  the  answers  he 
received  proved  to  denionstration,  that 
the  story  he  was  instructed  to  state 
was  not  true.  Your  lordi>hips  could 
Bot  bnt  have  observed  the  manner  in 
which  my  learned  friend  was  staggered 
when  he  did  not  receive  the  answers 
he  expected  to  receive,  and  which  were 
no  donbt  put  down  in  his  instructions 
as  evidence  to  which  the  witness  had 
previously  deposed.  The  repetition  of 
his  questions  accompanied  by  leading 
hints  and  prompting  .sns^gestions,  evin- 
ced his  anxiety  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  witness  upon  points  which  he 
had  before  sworn  to,  and  which  now, 
being  the  invention  of  his  own  brain, 
he  had  comjiletely  forgotten.  This 
circumstance  leads  me  to  this  remark, 
the  truth  of  which  is  perfectly  obvious, 
namely,  that  a  witness  will  probably 
recollect  a  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
what  is  true,  but  will  totally  forget  that 
which  he  has  himself  invented.  He  is 
much  more  likely  to  forget  the  fruit  of 
invention  than  those  facts  founded  in 
trnth.  Where  a  story  is  partly  com- 
posed of  trnth,  and  the  remainder  of 
falsehood,  however  quick  his  inven- 
tion, or  retentive  his  memory,  the  wit- 
peis  will  scarcely  fail  to  forget  what  he 
has  before  stated  in  the  way  of  fiction. 
9nbe  memory  U  nmc|^  more  retentive 


of  real  facti,  than  it  is  of  scenes  which 
have  been  invented  mitd  bnacined. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  that  liars  Aoild 
have  uncommon  good  memories,  tad 
hence  it  arises  that  Majochi  has  m 
much  depai  ted  fr^m  his  orifinal  stary. 
I  will  refer  your  lordships  to  an  fai- 
stanep,  to  shew  wherein  it  beeaae 
necessary  to  tax  this  man's  mcraoiy  la 
a  manner  somewhat  singnlar,  npoa  a 
part  of  his  story,  which  he  had  proba* 
biy  before  related  as  trnth.  He  wu 
asked  by  the  Solicitor-General,  whe- 
ther, while  he  was  in  AnpMta  or  Cata« 
nia,  he  did  not  carry  Bercami  soriw 
broth  while  he  was  in  Wd?  His  answer 
was, that  he  often  did  so.  He  was  theil 
asked  whether,  after  the  Princess  ca- 
tered Bergami  s  bed-room,  he  did  net 
hear  any  conversation.  That  itself  la 
any  ordinary  conrt  of  justice,  wonid  be 
considered  a  tolerably  leading  qaes* 
tion.  The  answer  to  the  qnestloD  so 
pnt  was  in  the  negative.  It  was  Ihea 
followed  up  by  ''Did  yon  hear  aay 
conversation  or  any  thing  elae?''  This 
was  obviously  a  hint  for  the  man^  re- 
collection upon  something  which  had 
been  before  taken  down  as  a  part  of 
his  story.  Can  any  of  yonr  lordships 
doubt,  that  this  had  reference  to  some* 
thing  else  which  the  man  had  said  be* 
foreP  If  it  was  true  why  did  he  not 
recollect  it  at  once,  and  give  a  prompt 
answer?  It  was  obviously  not  tme, 
because  if  it  had  happened  it  woald 
have  immediately  occurred  to  his  recol- 
lection. My  learned  friend  therefore, 
in  order  to  give  his  memory  every  pos- 
sible chance,  asked  him  this  sweeping 
question  :  *'  Do  yon  n  collect  any  con* 
versation  or  any  thing  else  passing  on 
that  occasion?'  The  answer  is,  "Only 
some  whispering.**  Does  any  of  year 
lordships  suppose,  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  question  was  pnt,  that  the 
Solicitor-General  expected  snch  aa 
answer  ?  Did  he  not  look  for  something 
more  than  whispering  ?  I  have  already 
said  that  the  Attorney- General  opened 
the  fact  of  kissing.  It  is  quite  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, by  the  manner  of  putting  his  anes- 
tion  did  not  expect  to  receive  sacn  att 
answer  as  was  given.  Whisperittf 
alone  would  not  answer  the  purpose, 
and  then  the  Solicitor-General  repeatk 
the  question  in  another  shape.  ''  Did 
any  thing  pass  between  them  at 
any  other  time?"  obviously  leading  the 
witness  to  the  recollection  of  some- 
IVvVn^  \o  wVi[\c\\  \v&  YoA  'Vsc^oTc  awonr. 
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Thft  question  so  repeated  received  the 
tame  answer,  *'  Nothing  }jut  whisper- 
ing.**    I  will  mention  another  instance 
among  many  of  the  same  sort,  and  I 
baye  to  apologize  to  your  lordships  for 
detaining  you   so    long  upon  such  a 
topicy  because  I  am  persuaded  that 
none  of  these  circumstances  could  have 
escaped  your  lordships  own  notice  and 
animad version.    It  seems  there  was  a 
•tory  told  of  something  that  had  oc- 
curred at  Genoa  about  riding  an  ass. 
Ko  person  can  doubt  that  in  this  man's 
former  examination  he  had  stated  some- 
thing upon  such  a  subject,  as  to  which 
bis  memory  now  totally  failed  from  the 
cause  I  have  already  suggested^  namely, 
becao^  it  had  never  happened.    I  en- 
treat your  lordships  to  observe  the 
course  my  learned  friend  pursues.  The 
witness  is  asked,  '*  Did  you  make  any 
observation  when   her    Majesty   was 
riding  on  the  ass  P"    Every  body  must 
have    expected    that  the   man   would 
have  related   something    remarkable, 
but  my  learned  friend  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  receiving  an  answer  in 
the    negative.       He    is    then    asked, 
"  What  passed  ?*•    His  answer  is,**  He 
held  her."    «  What  else  ?"    "  He  held 
her  to  Iceep  her  from  falling."    There 
was  surely  nothing  indecent  in  that. 
"  He  held  her  lest  her  Royal  Highness 
shoald    fall."     The  Solicitor-General 
however  not  satisfied^  with  that,  and 
having  something  in  his  hand  which  he 
knew  contained  what  had  been  said  by 
the  witness  before,  repeated  the  ques- 
tion still  more  pointedly ;  but  the  ques- 
tion still  failed  of  its  object,  and  my 
'learned  friend  found  that  it  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  make  a  false 
swearer  recollect  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment which  was  founded  in  fiction,  and 
contained  no  two  facts  upon  which  his 
recollection  could  hinge.    Nothing  can 
be  more  easy  than  to  make  a  true  man 
recollect  facts  which  have  been  really 
within  his  knowledge ;  but  the  contrary 
is  the  case  where  a  falsa  swearer  ha^i 
nothing  to  fonnd  his  statement  upon 
but  fiction.    There  are  a  number  of 
other  circumstances  in  this  lean's  exa- 
mination, which  justify  those  remarks. 
He  was  asked,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  instructions,  about  some  break- 
fiut  that  had  taken  place  at  a  convent — 
a.  circumstance  which  was  fairly  the 
work  of  invention,  or  it  is  quite  obvious 
that' he  would  have  restated  the  fact. 
There  is  this  difference  between  a  false 
and  a  true  yiitneifS :  that  the  one  in  volvci 


himself  in  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
intricacies,  and  is  totally  inconsistent 
in  all    his  statements;    whereas    tha 
other,  in  the  relation  of  his  story,  is 
pertinent,  correct,  and    uniform.      I 
must  remind  your   lordships   of  oue 
singular  circumstance  in  the  course  of 
this  man's  story  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  acccs*^   chat  existed  between 
Bergami's  rouin  and  that  of  the  Prin- 
cess.   After  repeated  prevarications, 
much  equivocal  swearing,  and  several 
posirive  denials,  he  was  at  length  con- 
strained to  admit,  on  his  rro^s-exami- 
nation,  a  state  of  circumstances  which 
completely  defeated  the  whole  object 
of  his  statement  as  to  the  easiness  of 
access  to  Bergami's  room  as  the  scene 
of  a  criminal  intercourse.     From  this 
disclosure  of  circumstances  it  would 
appear,  that  if  the  Princess  had  availed 
herself  of  this  medium  of  access,  she 
must  have  exposed  herself  to  much 
more  observation  than  she  need  have 
done,  because  she  must  have  preferred 
going  to  the  apartment  where  BergamI 
slept,  through  a  room,  small  in  dimen- 
sions, and  where  there  was  a  fire  burn- 
ing, to  give  light  to  whatever  occurred 
in   the  apartment,   so   as  /  thereby  to 
make  her  detection  sure,  without  any 
probability  of  escaping   ob^ervatioB. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  monstrous  or 
absurd   than   the  story  this  man  has 
told  i    He  would  have  your  loiNclships 
believe,  tliat  th<i  Princess  in  her  pas* 
sage  through  her  room  to  the  apartf> 
ment  of  Bergami,  stepped,  went  up  to 
his  bed,  and  looked  in  his  face,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether   he  was  asleep* 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  improba- 
ble than  the  whole  of  this  story?    It  is- 
confessed  that  the  Princess  might  have 
gone  from  her  own  room  to  that  of 
Bergami's  without  going  through  that 
of  Majochi's;  why  then  should  she  not 
have  preferred  going  through  her  own 
apartment,  where  slie   was  perfectly 
freo  from    all   observation,  to   going 
through  the  chamber  of  this  man  in 
the  way  he  has  described,  with  the  in- 
evitable certainty  of  being  exposed  to 
remark,  at  a  time  when  a  fire  was 
burning   in   the    room,  and  this  too, 
from  a  person  who  had  recently  en- 
tered her  service,  and  of  whom  she 
knew    nothing.      The    whole  of  this 
story  savours  of  absolute  improbability 
and  absurdity ;   but  the  fact  to  which 
he  has  sworn,  of  her  going  up  to  his 
bedside  and  looking  \a  \\\%  ^t.^^  %^^ 
more  cleai\y   \>Te>j^*  ^"fc   \svsww.\x^^% 
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falsehood  of  the  statement.    T1ii»,  in- 
deed, might  be  a  \er\  likely  circam- 
•tancetohave  occnrreciin  the  detail  of  a 
robber's  story,  or  in  the  conduct  of  a 
person  vrho  meditated  a  midnight  rob- 
bery. I  will  not  say  with  what  aptitndc 
sach  a  circnmstance  might  have  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  this  man,  or  to 
persons  who  are  adepts  in  the  mysteries 
of  snch  transactions.     Nor  will  I  ad- 
vert to  the  probability  of  a  person  en- 
tering a  house  at  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  robbery,  and  going  to  the  bed-side 
of  a  lady,  in  order  to  see  whether  she 
was  fast  asleep.     This  would  be  all 
fery  natural  in  the  robbery  of  a  house, 
and*  would  be  perfectly  consistent  in 
the  conduct  of  a  thief,  who,  if  he  foiind 
the  lady  asleep,  would  be  satisfied  that 
she  conld  give  no  alarm  so  as  to  pre- 
vent his  proceeding ;  bnt  for  a  person 
going  to  commit  adultery,  whose  face 
is  well  known  to  the  person  he  sees ; 
that  person  known  to  be  his  mistress, 
and,  above  all,  the  Princess  of  Wales — 
for  that  person  to  go  up  to  him  and 
look  in  his  face  without  any  motive, 
or  any  probable  cause,  and  at  the  im- 
minent peril  of  exposing  her  conduct 
and  character,  is  the  most  unaccount- 
able and  silly  invention  that  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  man;    and   it 
shews,  what  has  happened  to  this  case, 
that   the  improbability  of   the  stery 
proves  its  own  falsit}'.     Before  I  finish 
the  observations  I  have  to  make  on 
this  niiui's  story,  I  would  farther  re- 
mark upon  his  statement  as  to  the  time 
when  Bergami  began  to  dine  with  the 
Princess  at  Genoa.    In  this  respect 
be  appears  to  have  completely  falsified 
himself,  because  it  was  quite  notorious 
that  Ber£;ami  never  dined  with    her 
Majesty  until  months  after  she  went 
to  Genoa.  There  are  other  particulars 
in  his  evidence  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, upon  which,  however,  I  do  not 
think  it  at  present  necessary  to  dwell. 
I  prefer  calling  your  lordships  atten- 
tion rather  to  that  part  of  my  state- 
ment which  refers  to  transactions  of  a 
later  date.    Your  lordships  will  recol- 
lect that  part  of  his  evidence  which 
related  to  the  circumstances  of   his 
quitting  the  Princess's  service.     No 
m»n  who  heard  tliat  part  of  his  evi- 
dence, can  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of 
a  cross  and  deliberate  falsehood — and 
if  he  is  not  to  be  believed  upon  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  his  evidence,  I  think 
tfiat  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of 
proving,  that,  ia  e^cry  tittle  ol  the 


rest  of  lus  evidence,  be  U  steeped  in 
perjury.  It  was  material  forhim,  hi  Us  i 
opinion,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  credit,  | 
that  he  should  raise  his  character  to  tiie 
highest  estimation,  and,  in  doingthis^he 
flonrished  abont  the  cause  of  his  qnitdag 
his  situation.  He  said  he  did  not  like 
the  bad  people  by  whoiii  the  Princeai 
was  surrounded — an  assertion  which 
he  made,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of 
raising  his  own  character,  and  then  sf  * 
debasing  the  society  amongst  whott 
the  Princess  moved.  But  uat  assert 
tiou  turned  out  to  be  false,  and  I  will 
shew  your  lordships  his  falsehood  frosl 
his  own  conduct;  for  when  he  wai 
questioned  whether  he  did  not  ask  to 
get  back  again  into  the  Princess's  ser* 
vice,  his  answer  was,  *'  I  don't  recol- 
lect." Thus  sheltering  himself  under 
the  affectation  of  an  iuiirmity  of  me- 
mory, rather  than  |;iving  » decided  ne- 
gative to  the  question,  because  he  wsi 
afraid  he  might  have  made  such  a  re- 
quest ;  and  that  if  he  did,  we  miriit 
produce  to  whom  he  made  the  appli- 
cation. But  what  is  the  next  ques- 
tion ?  **  Did  you  not  apply  to  Schla- 
vini?"— "  I  did."  So  that  he  corrects 
himself  at  once.  An  honest  man  might 
not  have  immediately  redoUected  a 
circumstance  M'hich  occurred  him,  but 
after  being  told  it  might  be  brought  to 
his  memory.  But  would  such  a  man 
conduct  himself  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  witness  has  done?  First,  he  pre- 
tends want  of  memory ;  and  then,  upon 
being  asked  the  question  more  poiot- 
edly,  he  does  not  simply  say,  '*  I  do 
recollect,"  bnt  instantly  afterwards  he 
enters  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
transaction,  shewing  that  at  that  very 
moment  the  particulars  of  which  he 
affected  ignorance  were  strong  and 
perfect  in  his  recollection.  A  flood  of 
information  comes  from  bim,  and  he 
not  only  gives  us  a  simple  affirmative, 
but  he  tells  us  all  he  said  to  Schiavini. 
His  conduct  in  this  respect  is  most 
material  for  your  lordships'  observa* 
tion.  He  says,  "  O  yes,"  and  with  an 
affectation  of  pleasantry  he  says,  "  Oh 
yes !  (>  yes !  I  made  the  application, 
but  it  was  in  a  sort  of  joke — just  as  a 
person  applies  in  a  joke  for  any  thing.* 
That  may  be  so — it  is  possible — ^but  if 
it  was  in  joke,  it  is  a  joke  which  shews 
that  he  is  a  perjured  witness.  There 
is  no  way  for  him  to  get  out  of  it«  If 
it  was  a  joke,  he  was  perjured,  and  if 
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he  was  equally  perjnred.  Then  he  is 
asked,  *<  Did  you  not  make  several 
other  applications  to  another  person, 
•amed  Hierotfymous  P"  These  could 
not  be  all  jokes — he  could  not  have 
joked  several  times  upon  the  same 
•object.  His  applications  to  Hicro- 
•ynaoos^  could  not  be  all  jocular.  What 
li  lua  answer?  All  at  once  he  says, 
.^.NoD  mi  ricordo.**  Now  I  say,  that, 
in  every  instance  where  this  answer  is 
given,  he  is  guilty  of  gross,  wilful,  and 
corrapt  perjury.  Can  any  man  believe 
him  in  his  hrst  assertion  when  he  says, 
that  he  left  the  Queen's  service  from 
the  horror  of  the  people  who  su  rr  3  un  d  ed 
lier ;  and  in  the  next  place,  can  he 
he  believed  when  he  says,  that  when 
lie  made  the  application  to  Schiavini 
he  was  only  in  joke.  Which  ever  way 
his  answer  is  taken,  there  is  no  way 
for  him  to  get  out  of  the  imputation  of 
wilfal  perjury;  This  answer  to  the 
qnestion  wheUier  he  made  application 
to  Hicronymons,  proves  hiiu  to  be 
f^ilty  of  fitlsehood — falsehood,  because 
if  he  w<  re  an  honest  man  he  could  not 
have  given  such  an  answer.  But  your 
lordships 'will  recollect  the  way  in 
which  he  told  us  he  had  made  the  ap- 
plication to  Schiavini.'  It  was  done 
with  some  flourish  and  figure.  He  said 
with  a  tone  of  indignation  *<  I  had 
rather  eat  the  grass  of  the  field  than 
gp  back  to  the  Queen's  service."  Is 
that  the  language  of  a  true  or  a  false 
man?  After  he  had  made  the  applica- 
tion he  had  confc^ed  to  have  made  to 
Schiavini,  can  it  be  doubted  that  this 
was  a  false  pretei^ce,  and  is  his  perjury 
the  less  apparent,  when  he  will  not 
venture  to  swear  that  he  did  not  make 
other  applications  to  get  back  to  the 
same  place.  I  «ay,  then,  that  he  has 
disqualified  the  whole  of  his  testimony 
by  hi«  answer  of  "  Nou  mi  ricordo," 
an  expression  to  which  he  has  univer- 
aally  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  shel- 
tering his  falsehood,  and  suiting  the 
pnrpose  he  has  in  view.  Placed  in 
this  position,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  care  not. 
!■  which.  Now  I  wish  to  call  your 
lordeihips'  attention  to  the  .next  wit- 
nesses for  a  moment,  and  it  shall  only 
■be  for  a  moment,  for  I  have  already  in 
pttfi  observed  u|>on  the  evidence  of  the 
persons  to  whom  I  allude.  I  mean  ihe 
Captain  and  Mate  of  the  polacca. 
There  in  something  in  the  demeanour 
"^thetfe  witnesses  which  is  much  more 
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consonant  to  pertncss  than  to  candour^ 
when  they  answered  the  questions 
put  to  them.  They  pretended  to  bo 
extremely  an:;['ry  in  having  it  supposed 
that  they  were  not  telling  the  truth. 
They  give  flippant  and  impertinent 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  ad* 
ministered.  For  instance,  the  .mate 
was  asked  whether  the  guns  were  oa 
deck,  and  he  answered  *'  to  be  snre— 
they  were  not  in  our  pockets*' — and 
we  are  told  that  this  was  a  respectable 
witness,  whose  demeanour  did  him. 
great  honour  and  credit — that  he  was 
a  witness  of  infinite  importance — of  so 
much  impoitance  indeed  that  my 
learined  friends  split  him  into  two ;  for 
of  the  five  witnesses  that  we  were  pro- 
mised from  the  polacca,  only  four 
were  produced.  Being  asked  whether 
he  came  from  Messina  in  a  carriage^ 
he  very  smartly  answered,  **  You  do 
not  suppose  we  came  on  foot.**  I  cer- 
tainly was  somewhat  surprised  at  my 
learned  friend's  compliment  upon  the 
r(;spectable  demeanour  of  this  witness. 
But  be  it  so — be  it  respectable,  I-  will 
go  into  the  substance  of  his  evidence. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  a  better  paid  witness — ^a  better 
paid  Italian,  for  work  and  labour 
done,  than  this  man  never  came  within 
my  knowledge.  He  told  your  lord- 
lordships  that  he  was  staying  here  at 
the  rate  of  £2,000  sterling  a-year. 
He  was  the' mate  of  a  trading  vessel  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  is  now,  it 
seems,  the  fourth  part  owner  of  tbfc 
vessel  in  which  he  served ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  according  to  this  proportion,  his 
residence  here  is  not  accounted  for  as 
a  matter  of  compensation,  but  as  re- 
ward. According  to  his  calculattoa 
the  vessel  must  earn  £8000  a-year, 
which  in  Italy,  reference  being  had  to 
the  value  of  money  in  that  country, 
would  be  adequate  to  £16,000,  or 
£iO,000  a-year  in  this.  Why,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  not  a' single 
ship-owner  in  Messina,  who  makes 
half  the  money  by  all  the  ships  that 
he  is  enabled  to  employ  in  trade. 
I  mean  to  say,  that  that  is  impossible 
from  the  nature  and  state  of  that 
country.  A  man  with  four  hundred 
pounds  a-year  there,  is  considered 
in  the  greatest  affluence;  and  there 
are  none  who  have  £l500  a-year« ex- 
cept the  srreat  noblesse,  who  bave 
large  landed  property.  Will  it  then 
be  believed  that  this  man's  miserable 
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polacca  Gould    earn  £8,000   a-year? 
why,  the  names  of  these  persons  would 
have  resounded  over  Italy  as  beiu^ 
the  richest  men  on  th&  earth ;    and 
there  is  not  a  person  goina^  from  this 
country  to  that,  who  would  not  have 
tried  to  obtain  a  letter    of  recom- 
tncndation  to  them.    Why  the  fact  is, 
they  arc  paltry  shippers,  whose  names 
are  scarcely  known  in  the  street  in 
which  they  reside.    The  cobbler  who 
wrote  a  history  is*  better  known,  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  this  man's  miser- 
tiUe  Investment  in  a  wretched  polacca 
is  worth  £4000  a-year,  which  in  his 
eouutry  is  nearly  equal  to  £1 '2,000.  in 
this.     Tbi(i  obscure  individual  is  paid 
in  this  enormous  proportion  for  his 
supposed  loss.  But  he  does  not  merely 
receive   his  £2000,    but    he    is    also 
lodged  and    maintained  free  of  ex- 
pence.     It  will,  however,  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  payment  cannot  be 
considered  as  anv  remuneration  for 
the  loss  of  any  property  he  had  sus- 
tained.    It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  is 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  profits. 
Be  it  observed  that  the  ship  is  not 
here.     Her  presence  is  not  necessary 
to  his  attendance.    She  is  at  sea  with 
her  people  on  board  earning  freight  in 
the  Mediterranean.     I  deny  then  that 
this  is  the  nature  of  a  compensation 
for  loss.     It  is  in  fact  reward  for  his 
evidence  in  this  case.     The  same  ob- 
servations and  arguments  apply  to  the 
Cnptnin.     And  I  shall  hot  go  through 
them  in  this  stage  of  tlie  proceedings. 
But  your  lordships  will  recollect,  that 
there  was  in  this  case  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Captain  and  Bergami.     He 
tells  you,  with  some  naitr^fe^  that  he 
had  to  support  himself  and  twenty-two 
men  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
Queen's  service,  and  tliat  he  had  re- 
ceiviM  but  one  fourth  part  of  what 
he  was  entitled  to  as  a  compensation 
for  his  trouble.    You  see,  therefore, 
that  he  has  au  additional  motive  for 
coming  forward  to  swear  against  his 
ancient  friend.      But   your  lordships 
will  recollect  what  he  said  with  re- 
ference to  his  employment  by  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction.     Hetold)U)ur 
lordships,  that   when  he  was   in  the 
service,  of  royal   persons,  he  looked 
more  to  the  uncertainty  than  to  .the 
certainty   of  reward  :     a  proposition 
that  involves  a  great  truth,  a  truth 
which  may  be  here  understood  in  a 
Very  Interesting  point  of  view;  and  as 
it  respects  hiBii;e]f,  shews  isoit  ckarlj;^^ 


that  he  looks  to  something  beyond  hii 
stipulated  agreement  for  the  itervieei 
he  is  to  penbrm.    It  it  trne  he  has 
agreed  for  a  stipulated  anm  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  hid  own  nndentanding  of 
the  dignity  of  his  employment  he  ei- 
peets  some  additional  compensatioa  to 
that  for  which  he  has  agreed.    Then 
I  only  stop  for  a  mon-eat  to  reaiiad 
your  lordsliips  that,  aerordiug  to  tbii, 
his  expectations  are  not  limited  to  his 
annuity  of  £t2,400  for  the  supposed 
loss  of  the  profits  of  his  ship,  •  but  he 
looks  to  something    for  coming  for- 
ward to  swear  in  behalf  uf  hu  royal 
employer.    He  will  naturaHy  say,  if 
while  I  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  royalty,  and  the  royal  consort  gives 
me  so  much  with  an  understandmg  as 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of 
remuneration,  how  nuch  more  am  I 
entitled  to  receive  from  her  iUnstrioas 
husband,  in  whose  service  I  am  now 
retained.    I  am  certain  of  recelvuif 
£2,400 ;   and  if  I  go  throngh  this  bod- 
ness  well — if  1  am  nseful  to  my  em^ 
ployer — if  I  make  out  his  case — if  the 
case  comes  right  through,  and  no  ac- 
cident happens,  I  shall  get  what  wiU 
make  a  joke   of   the  £2^400  for  fliy 
share  of  the  skipper  emploj'ed  in  the 
Mediterranean.     But   this  is  not  all 
respecting  inoney  matters.      I   men- 
tioned the  inducement  of  reward,  bst 
there  is  another  inducement.    Has  he 
no  spite  to  gratify?    His  testimony  is 
bottomed  in  revenge.     I  have  a  right 
to  say  that,  for  he  had  a  quarel,  as  be 
himself  distinctly   stated,  with   Ber- 
gami, whose   business  it  was  to  pay 
him  tins  money  for  the  use  of  his  ves- 
sel, and  he   complained    to  his  own 
ambassador  that  Bergami  kept  £l300 
from  him,  which  he    ought   to  have 
been  paid.    As  soon  as  he  made  the 
complaint,  he   desired    it  to  be   for- 
warded to  ,the  Englioh    government, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  he  became  known 
to  his  Majesty's  ministers.    The  only 
knowledge  which  the  prosecutor  has 
of  this  w  itness,  is  that  which  he  him- 
self states^  that  he  made  a  complaint 
against  the  Queen  and  her  Chamber- 
lain for  not  having  paid  him  £l300, 
and  he  adds,  that  be  is  now  come  to 
London  to  see  after  this  money ;   and 
I  warrant  you  his  introduction  to  the 
minister  is  not  the  less  agreeable  from 
finding?  that  liLs  evidence  will  be  use- 
ful to  his  employers.    Thel'e  are  other 
matters  in  this  mate's  evidence,  wliich 
deserve  the  attention  of  your  ioril- 
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ships.     I  think  n  Princess  of  Wales, 
on  board  a  vessel,  sitting  upon  a  gnn, 
with  her  arms  interwoven  with  those 
of  a  person  acting  in  capacity  of  ser- 
vant to  her,  and  in  the  act  of  kissing 
her,  is  not  a  circumstance  of  snch  or- 
dinary occurrence,  as  to  make  it  very 
MLcly  that  the  captain  and  mate  would 
forget  the  most  important  particulars 
of  it.    The  fact,  however,  is,  that  they 
tioth  differ  most  materially  from  each 
other  in  their  history  of  the  transac- 
tion.    The  mate  says,  that  the  Queen 
was  sitting  upon  a  gun  with  Bergami, 
and  they  were  supporting  one  another. 
In  the  same  page  of  the  evidence  he 
afterwards  says  that  they  were  sitting, 
not  on  any  gun,  but  near  the  mast,  and 
she  on  his  knee.     Now  the  sitting 
npon  the  gun  and  near  the  mast  makes 
this  a  matter  of  importance ;  for  this 
reason,  for'as  the  mate  says,  they  were 
sitting  near  the  roast,  he  considers  it 
a  ciircumstance  worthy  of  notice,  and 
n&entionb  it  as  a  remarkable  fact ;  and 
it  was  one  which  h«  need  not  have 
particalarly  dwelt  upon.    He  accord- 
ingly says,  that  the  Queen  was  upon 
Bergamis  knees,  not  on  a  gun,  but 
near  a  mast,  and  he  does  not  say  one 
word  about  kissing.    He  forgets  that 
most  important  part  of  the  old  story, 
for  which  reason  I  trust  your  lordships 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it 
did  not  in  fact  happen,  and  it  could 
not  have   happened   for  this  further 
reason,  the  captain  swears  differently. 
'He  says  she  was  sitting  on  Bergami's 
knees  upon  the  gun,  and  not  near  the 
mast,  and  in  that  position  they  were 
kissing.    But  then  do  they  speak  of 
the  same  time  ?    Yes ;  for  he  says,  im- 
mediately that  the  mate  saw  the  trans- 
action as  well  as  himself.    The  mate 
says  he  never  saw  it ;   he  won't  swear 
that  be  saw  it,  and  yet  the  captain  saw 
it.     When  examined  separately,  how- 
ever,  they   totally  differ    from  each 
other.    It  is  quite  obvious,  theriBforc, 
that  that  story  cannot  be  true.  "  Now 
what  think   yon  of  his  desiring  your 
lordships  to  believe,  that  he  was  so 
afraid  of  the  morals  of  his  mate  being 
contaminated,  that  he  desired  him  to 
go  to  another  part  of  the  ship.    Poor 
yonth!  Educated  in  that  primitive  an- 
cient garden  of  Eden,  before  the  fall 
of  Naples  and    Messina  :    when  the 
captain  saw  Bergami  leaning  over — 
.not  touching    the    Princess — nothing 
indecoroas    going    forward — nothing 
improper — nothing    <iven    lights   but 


merely  leaning  towards  her,  he  was  so 
shocked,  that  he  innnediately  desired . 
his  mate  to  go  away  about  his  bnsi- 
ness — his  mate,  who  it  appears  was 
under  his  special  care  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  by  virtue  of  that  relation !    It 
was  true  indeed  that  he  was  a  distant 
relative,  and,  therefore,  by  the  tics  of 
blood,  be  felt  that  his  conscience  was 
responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  morals 
of  his  relative,   and,    therefore,  lest 
they  should  be  in  any  dringcr  for  a 
moment,  he  desired  him  to  go  to  an- 
other part  of  the  ship  where  purer 
company  was  to  be  found.    There  are 
people  who  believe  all  this,  and  who 
think  it  is  very  probable.    Observe, 
that  he  never  says  the  Queen  desired 
him  to  go  away,  and  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  order  from  Bergami  on  the 
subject.     But   the  virtuous    captain, 
educated  in  the  modern  Mediterranean, 
so  far  superior  to  the  ancient  sea  ot 
that  name,  will  not  allow  this  mate, 
this  relation  of  his,  to  remain  near  a 
scene  so  injurious  to  his  morals.  There 
may  be,  I  say,  those  who  believe  this. 
I   cannot  answer  for  people's  belief, 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  those  who 
believe  tlic  mate's   evidence,  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  the  captain  has 
spoken  that  which  is  true.    There  is 
no  way  odt  of  this  difficulty,  for  thev 
cannot  both  have  told  the  truth.    If 
the  mate  is  believed,  you  are  driven 
to  this  necessary  oenclusion,  that  the 
captain,  according  to  his  own  charac- 
ter, cannot  have  told  you  a  gratuitous 
fsklsehosd,  because  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  he  meant  to  eaiii  his  money,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
falsehood  is  gratuitous.    The  whole  of 
bis  evidence  tends  to  shew  that  he  is 
determined  to  lay  the  foundation,  not 
merely  for  the  claim  of  compensation, 
but  for  the  additional  uncertain  re- 
ward which  he  expects  when  he  deals 
with  royalty.     H6  is  to  have  a  certain 
sura  by  agreement — he  expects,  be- 
side the  ,£'1300,  which  he  has  come  to 
seek,  and  according  to  his  own  rule  he 
expects  something  for  extraordinary 
services.    Now  one  more  observation 
upon  the  testimony  of  these  two  per- 
sons.   You  see  how  wiell  drilled  they 
are.    Indeed,  so  much  so,  that  I  hold 
them  up  as  perfect  models  for  those 
who  practise  that  art  in  which  they 
seem  to  excel.    They  are  truly  high 
finished  specimens  of  what  witnesses 
should  be  in  a  case  of  this  description. 
Whatever    \S\c\t    c.V».\^c\.«*  Tg«v>j  \ife^ 
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they  are   certaialy  the    bent  of   the 
troop  iu  that  magazine  of  test  money, 
so  near  at  band;   and  it  seems  that 
their  value  is  to  be  estimated  in  pro- 
portion to,  the  amount  of  tlicir  pecu- 
niary  expectations,   for   the   greater 
their  demands  the  more  their  worth  is 
Talued  ;  but  happily  there  are  bounds 
and  limits  even  to  their  expectations, 
for  otherwise  God  pity  the  innocent 
who  are  exposed  to  the  efTucts  of  such 
evidence.     They  appear  to  be  lineal 
descendants    of  the   doctors   of  old. 
They  would  have  you  believe  that  they 
are  the  most   innocent  and   pure  in 
their  motives,  and  that  they  had  no 
other  cause  to  serve  than  that  of  trutli 
and  justice.     We  have  it,  however,  in 
proof,  that  they  have  lived  together — 
supping,    breakfasting,  and    sleeping 
in  the  same  room;  but  yet  they  would 
persuade  your  lordships  that  they  have 
no  intimacy  or  connection  with  each 
other,  though  professionally  united  as 
master  and  mate,  and  connected  by 
ties  of  kindred.    Your  lordships  will 
recollect  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
gallant  captain,  when  he  was   asked 
whether  he  had  communicated  with 
his  mate  or  spoken  to  him   upon  the 
subject  of  the  evidence  he  had  given, 
touching  this  inquiry,  ^^  I  am   not  a 
man,  savs   he,  to  speak  upon  such  a 
subject."    "  What  subject  r"  for  1  lia«l 
a  mind  to  know  what  he  meant.     He 
answered,  '<  I  am  not  a  man,  to  speak 
on  this  subject  out  of  court.     It  would 
not  be  decent      It  would  not  be  fit- 
ting  that  I    slioiild   ever  say  out    of 
doors,  a  word  of  what  I  say  in  this 
House."    "  Did  you  speak  to  your  mate 
npon  the  subject  ?"  **  Never.     Never. 
It  was  agreed  that  we   should  never 
speak  on  this  subject,"  for  so  he  an- 
swered my  learned  friend  Mr.  Willi- 
ams,  who   sifted  his  evidence   in  his 
able  cross-examination.     "  Did  you  not 
state  that  you  had    agreed  never   to 
mention  to  your  mate  what  you  stated 
in  evidence?"     ".Yes,   certainly,  be- 
cause it  is  very  improper  for  any  per- 
son to   state  out  of  doors  what  they 
have  said  in  court.**    This  brings  nie 
to  what  is  a  feature  in  the  characteris- 
tic purity  of  the  evidence  which  lias 
been  adduced.     In  the  violation  of  good 
taste;  in  the  offence  offered  to  public 
morals  by  this  ill-omened  proceeding, 
it  ought  to  be  some  comfort  to  us  tiiat 
there  is  at  least  one  little  spot  in  this 
land,  secured  from  the  contamination 
vrh'ich  spreads  the  country,  alarming 


every  good  man  for  ike  monis  of  the 
community,  and  that  little  spot  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  Cotton  Garden,  ia 
the  vicinity  of  this  hoase.  When  the 
whole  island  is  saturated  with  the  in- 
decencies  which  have  come  forth  from 
the  green  bag,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
consolation  that  in  Cotton  Garden,  the 
most  strictly  modest  matron,  the  purest 
virgin,  need  be  under  no  alarm  tbat 
her  conntenance  will  be  suffused  witl^ 
a  blush ;  for,  it  seems,  that  among  the 
very  agents  of  this  plot — amongst  those 
who  have  made  the  country  echo  with 
the  indecencies  and  abominations  of 
their  evidence,  there  is  not  one  whi»-  • 
per  stirring  about  those  falsehoods,  ts 
which  they  are  brought  here  to  depose. 
So  the  master  wonld  have  yon  beheve, 
in  his  anxiety  to  raise  bis  character, 
and  bespeak  yonr  lordships*  good 
opinion. 

My  lords,  the  ronrse  of  these  x^bscr- 
vatiuns  has  now  brought  me  to  person- 
ages of  still  greater  importance  in  this 
Cdse  than  either  the  captain  cr  his 
mate,  although  the  SoUeitor-Geaeral 
stated  them  to  be  witnesses  of  no  isfi- 
nite  importance.  I  mean  Dumont  and 
Sacchi.  I  trust  I  shall  he  excused 
from  coupling  these  individn<tls  toge- 
tlif^r — when  it  is  recollected  how  much 
they  resemble  each  other  in  ail  the  ma- 
teriai  particulars  of  their  history,  as 
they  arc  connected  with  this  case. 
Both  were  living  under  the  roof  of  tl\e 
Queen,  enjoying  her  bounty -7  both 
were  dismiased—both  wished  to  be 
taken  back — and  both  were  most  un-  j 
willing  to  leave.  Connected  together  ' 
by  the  same  ties,  living  together  in 
great  intimacy,  inhabiting  the  same  ro- 
mantic mountains  of  Switzerland,  and, 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  still 
maintaining  the  same  unshaken  fritad- 
ship — alike  assiduous  in  the  pursuit  of 
literature,  and  equally  ardent  in  their 
studies  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  BoHi  possessed  of  ■» 
that  knowledge,  and  yet  both  prefer^ 
ing  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  in  giving 
their  evidence — in  fact,  both  resem- 
bling each  other  in  so  many  points,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  in  what  they 
differed,  a  resemblance  that  must  strike 
their  lorusbips'  minds  most  forciby  in 
the  course  of  the  observations  which  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  make.  I  am  anxi- 
ous, however,  to  remind  your  lordships 
of  what  sort  of  person  Dumouj;  Itas  des- 
ci;ibed  herself  io  be.  It  signifies  very 
little  what  we  ^mll  by  our  evidence 
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shew  her  to  be)  and  I  would  rather  take 
heiv  account  of  herself.     She  is  a  per- 
son of  the  most  romantic  disposition  by 
nntnre — and  this  she  had  imp  roiled  by 
practice  with    tlie  world.     vShe  is  au 
enemy  of  mairiage,  as  she  says  in  her 
letters.     She  does  not  4ike  man,  unless 
in  the  abstract — "^Potiiis  arnica  tnnni- 
bus  quam  insetisica"  but  she  is  the  true 
friend   of  one  man — of  Sacchi,  whom 
&lie  describes  as  an  Italian  gentleman ; 
bnt  he,    ungrateful  man,    would  not 
rctmu  the  compliment  by  acknowledg- 
ing her  to  be  a  countess  (laughter). 
•*  Marriage,"  she  said,  **  she.  did  not 
liJte — she  loved  liberty,  '*  the  mountain 
nymph,  sWcct  liberty," — and  in  pursuit 
of  her  among  her  nativehills  their  lord 
ships  would  not  fail  to  see  into  what 
company  she  had  fallen.    Were  these 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  lady?  By  no  means  :  she^ 
was  the  most  perfect  specimen,   the 
moat  fmished  model  of  a  waiting-maid 
the  world  had  ever  seen :  none  of  her 
own  writers,  and  none  of  ours,  whom, 
uo  doubt,  she  had  studied,  had  given 
such  a  pattern  for  imitation ;  Molieie, 
Le  Sa&e,  Congreve,  and  Cibber,  had 
all. fallen  far  short  of  this  admirable 
original ;  I  do  not  mean  that  all  her  qua- 
lifications   have    been    developed    at 
once:  sonie  of  them  have   gradually 
made  their  appearance  under  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  William's,  when  she 
showed  that  her  education  had  done 
honor    to    her  natural,  abilities;    she 
showed  that  she  was  gifted  with  great 
circumspection, that  she  possessed  much 
readiness  in  adjusting  one  pait  of  her 
evidence  with  another,  and  great  skill, 
U  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  allowed  it, 
in  blinding  and  dcluiHng  her  hearers. 
Sbo  evinced  not  a  little  readiness  in 
reconciling  the  story  she  liad  told  with 
the  contents  of  the  letters  produced, 
which  letters  she  had  not  forgotten, 
though  she  did  not  know  now  that  they 
were  still  in  existence  to  be  produced 
against  her.    Had  she  been  aware  of 
their  preservation,  and  had  her  patrons 
known  their  contents,  their  lordships 
would  never  have  hoard  of  her:  she 
wonld  never  haVe  been  produced  as  a 
witness,  but  would  have  b^en  shipped 
■off  as  many  others  had  been,  like  so 
mach  fresh  meat  or  live  lumber  for 
^eirnative  country.     But  her  constant 
mode  was  to  deal  in  d&uble  er,t.c'ndres;S2i(^' 
clii  did  the  same ;  so  tlmt  it  was  impos- 
sible to  know  what  they  really  meant ; 
to  theoi  indeed  might  be  applied  wliat 


formerly  had  been  said  of  the  Greeks 
— ^**  tribuo  illis  litteras,.  do  mnltariim 
artium  discipltnam,  non  adimo.  sermo- 
nis  leporem,  ingenioram  acnmen,  di- 
cendi  copiaim  :   denique  etiam  siqua 
sibi  alia  sumunt,  non  repugno :  testi- 
moniorum   reli^ionem,  et  tidem  nnn* 
quam  ista  natio  coluit:  totiusqnc  hu- 
jusce  rei  quae  sit  vis,  quae  auctoritu", 
quod  pondn^,  ignorant."    I  have  heard, 
with  no  small  surprise,  that  the  can- 
dour of  this  lady  is  praised,  that  her 
evidence  has  made,  on  the  minds  of 
some    persons,    a   strong  impression, 
merely  because  she  admitted  someAict^ 
rather  injurious  to  her  own  character; 
because    she  acknowledged  that  she 
was  turned  out  of  the  Queen's  service, 
that  she  was  sincere  in  some  of  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  her  illustrioRs 
mistress,  but  not  in  all.    I  beg  your 
lordships  to  attr,  d  to  other  pkrts  of 
her  testimony.     When  asked,  "  Were 
you  in  want  of  money?"  J  he  answer 
was, "  No."     *<  When  you  wrote  to  your 
sister  did  you  say  you  were  in  want  of 
money  ?"  "I  might  have  said  so;  but  it  was 
not  true."     So  that,  in  rerum  natural  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  there  was 
no  difference  at  all  in   her  mind  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood.     This  being- 
the  case,  I  feel  no  small  deg^ree  of  as- 
tonishment at  the  piaistt  given  to  her 
candour.     I  need  not  tell  any  one,  un- 
less, indeed,  a  person  ht  only  to  be 
turned  out  into  the  field  among  those 
animals  who  are  often  abused  in  nsing 
them,  that  her  ingeuuousness-in  admit- 
ting that  she  sometimes  spoke -false- 
hoods, was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  certain 
criterion  of  truth.     Was  this  so  charln. 
ing  a  blandishment,  t!)iat  it  must  at  once 
open  a  favouring  and  credulous  ear  to 
all  the   lies    this    amiable    personage 
might  think  proper  to  tell?  Because 
she  was  ingenuous  in  acknowledging 
facts  which  could  not  be  denied  nvitb- 
out  certain  detection,  without  ruin  to 
her  own  hopes,  and  the  caiise  she  was 
brought  to  support,  must  she  be  addres- 
sed in  the  language  of  confidence  and 
endearment?  Oh!  sweet  and  amiable 
Swiss  shepherdess,  h(»w  candid,  bow 
innocent  ifou  are. — (A  laugh  !)  I  never 
before  knew  any  things  like  citing  as  a 
proof  of  credibility  that  candour  which 
confesses   to  falsehood   and    prevari-^ 
cation,    that  candour  which    in   tkct 
proves  that  a  witness  is  not^  to  be  be- 
lieved.    As  to  her  explanations  it  is 
Impossible  to  admit  them.    Her^Anc^/r^ 
ctUendirts  do  uol  &t.    ¥L«t  veAj^siNX^XkXXv 
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tlic  Queen  ci'^lit  nrn  some  risk,  if  they 
vrere  known. — TIad  you  been  informed 
that  they  had  actually  run  any  risk? 
They  had  not  run  any  ru»k  then.** — An 
opportunity  wa«>  now  aflbrdcd,  of  \%liich 
any  iinni'st  vvitn(->s  wonld  have  availed 
bimselffOf  explaining  the  whole  fact,  for 
bis  foriner  question  and  answer  upon 
this  point  were  read  over  to  him.  Sec- 
chi,  however,  had  only  involved  him- 
self in  new  difficulties,  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  those  he  had  already 
encountered :  he  stated,  that,  while  at 
Paris,  a  gentleman  came,  accompanieil 
by  kroiTse,  and  told  him,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  change  his 
name^  becauso  it  would  be  dangerous 
ior  him  to  come  to  England  in  his  own. 
*'  Did  he  tell  you  that  any  tunnUt  had- 
takcn  place  ? — He  told  me  some  tumult, 
some  disorder."  **  On  what  occasion 
did  he  say  that  tumult  had  taken  place? 
— He  told  me  nothinjj  else."  BeiiTg 
further  pressed  upon  this  pT^nt,  he  had 
resorted  to  the  invariable  expedient  of 
witnesses,  when  driven  into  a  corner, 
by  stating,  **  I  have  repeated  what  that 
gentleman  told  me."  I  could  not  deny 
what  Sacchi  might  have  imagined ;  but 
I  insisted  that  it  was  as  impossible 
that  any  gentleman,  known  or  unknown, 
rouhl  at  that  period  have  given  him 
this  information,  as  that  any  man 
should,  by  chance,  have  written  the 
Iliad.  I  am  afraid  that  your  lordships 
(\o  not  fell  this  point  with  the  force 
it  dc'Tves;  of  course,  at  the  present 
moment,  every  body  talked  of  tumults 
at  home,  on  the  arrival  of  \vitne>ses 
aj^ainst  tlie  Queen;  but  goin^  back  to 
July,  181i>,  when  Sacchi  first  changed 
his  iiame,  what  man,  in  his  most  fanci- 
ful mood,  ever  dreamt  that  such  a  tu- 
mult would  occur  in  1820?  In  fact, 
ii  was  nothing  more  than  an  invrn- 
tioii  by  the  witness  to  cover  his 
retreat  from  a  position  in  whichhe 
had  been  unwarily  entrapped.  It 
was  only  by  such  circumstances  as 
these  that  perjuries  were  detected, 
and  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that 
if  witnesses  are  convicted  of  nntrne 
swearing  on  collateral  points,  how 
trivial  soever  they  may  be,  it  puts  an 
end  to  all  their  credibility  in  the  main 
facts  of  the  conspiracy.  One  of  these 
DiiJn  facts,  as  far  as  related  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Sacchi  and  Rastelli,  another 
discharged  courier,  is  of  a  nature  so 
disgusting  and  offensive,  that  I  feel  it 
difficult  even  to  make  the  slightest 
dliuaiou  to  it.    Do  your  lordships  think 
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it  viery  likely  that  any  woBaB— I  night 
almost  say,  the  roost  miserable  prosti- 
tate  discharif^cl  from  Bridewell— wonkl 
commit,  in  the  face  of  open  day,  whit 
had  been  charged  asfliinst  the  Queen 
by  Rastelli  ?  Would  they  believe,  tint 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  con|ierw» 
travelling  by  the  side  of  the  carritge, 
the  blinds  of  which  might  be  raised, 
the  Qncen  would  run  the  risk  of  blast- 
ing her  character,  even  among  the  most 
abandoned  of  her  sex,  by  going  to  skep 
in  the  position  described  by  Sacchi  as 
that  in  which  he  had  discovered  tlie 
Princess   and  her  chamberlain  ?  lint 
the   crednlity  of  the  Honse  must  be 
stretched  yet  many  degrees ;  for  if  it 
could  persuade  itself  that  this  hadlisp- 
pened  "once,  it  would  be  nothing  to 
what  Sacchi  had  sworn  he  bad  been  ia 
the  constant  habit  of  seeing,  ugain  and 
again.      I'  appeal  to  your   lordshlpSt 
whether  this    story  had  the  smalleiit 
appearance  of  probability;   whether, 
unless  the  parties  were  absolutely  insane 
such  conduct  can  be  accounted  li>r.   I 
am  saying  nothing  of  the  physical  ioipos- 
sibility  of  the  the  thing,  at  a  time  woen 
the  carriage  was  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  over  SBch 
roads  as  are  found  in  that  part  of  Italv, 
with   their  hands   placed  across  each 
otlier,  while  the  parties  were  both  fast 
asleep,    and,  of  course,  without  any 
power  over  their  limbs.     To  overcome 
this  difficulty  would  require  the  evi- 
dence of  philosophers,  who  fiad  witnes- 
sed an   experiment  so    new    and  so 
strange.     The    witness   had   not   ven- 
tHrcd  upon  any  description  of  the  carri- 
age, excepting  that  it  had    curtains; 
but  what  would  their  lordships  say,  if 
it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  an 
English  carriage,  with  glass  and  spring 
blinds.    What  if  I  shew  that  the  blind* 
could  not  be  raised  without  opening 
the  door  to  get  at  the  springs  npoD  the 
inside;  and  still  UTore,  what  if  I  sbonld 
prove  that  Sacchi  was  not  the  couHeP 
who  went  on  that  journey?  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  prove  this; 
on  the  contrary,  1  deny  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  do  so.     Why  had  not  the  other 
side  established  tlieir  case  ;  and  if  Cast- 
off  servants  would  not  afford  thcni  a 
sufficient  evidence,  why  had  not  they 
resorted  to   those  still  in   attendance 
upon  her  Majesty  ?  I  again  cntreatyoor 
lordships  to  remember — for  it  is  a  car- 
dinal point,  that  ought  not  19  be  foi' 
gotten^— that  an  accuser  is  not  rettevcd 
rom  ^radacingsufficicut  evideirceibs- 
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imiiie  good  witnesses  are  to  be  found 
OB  the  side  of  the  accused. .  I  had  no 
right  to  call  upon  the  accused  to  pro- 
dare  those  witnesses;  for  it  is  the 
business  of  the  accuser  to  CHtablish 
guilt  by  all  tlic  evidence  he  can  pro- 
duce. Kut  was  there  any  other  person 
in  the  carriage  ?  *^  Non  mi  ricordo''  was 
-the  answer  of  Sacchi,  adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  celebrated  Majochi :  and 
this  question  was  not  put  to  him  by  snr- 

SrisOy  nor  was  it  a  point  that  might 
ave  escaped  his  nieniorv.  It  was  a 
-thing  he  could  not  have  for<![Otten  :  he 
must  have  made  the  observation,  whe- 
tJier  there  was  auy  other  p(^rson  pre- 
sent, while  the  Quveu  and  hor  cham- 
berlain were  lyini;  there  exposed.  In 
the  next  place,  after  a  person  had  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene,  was  it  likely,  that, 
from  that  moment,  his  lips  should  be 
hermetically  sealed? — that  he  should 
never  even  whisper  it  to  any  person  ? 
— that  he  should  never  dream  of  confi- 
ding it  to  the  willing  ear  of  the  gentle, 
romantic,  and  sympathetic  Dumont? 
He  had  long  enjoyed  a  soft  intercourse 
with  her,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  if 
he  never  whispered  it  to  her,  it  no 
doubt  arose  from  that  extreme  deli- 
cacy which  prevailed  between  them  to 
a  degree  unknown  in  re;{ions  less  pure 
•and  refined.  When  the  qnestinn  was 
put  him,  whether  he  had  not  related  it 
to  any  one,  he  pursued  that  course 
which  he  thouglit  most  safe  and  best 
calculated  to  screen  him  from  contra- 
diction ;  ''  I  told  it  to  people,**  said  he, 
'*bat  I  cannot  recollect  any  one  to 
whom  I  told  it."  Did  not  any  man  per- 
ceive, that  if  such  a  tliiat?  had  passed, 
and  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it, 
atld  had  afterwards  related  it  to  any 
one,  the  witness  could  not  have  failed 
to  recollect  to  whom  he  had  so  told  it  ? 
I  now  come  to  Krc«se*8  story  of  what 
iuppened  at  Carlsruhe. 

Earl  GREY  here  interposed,  obser- 
ving  that  four  o'clock,  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  adjournii:g,  had  arrived, 
and  tlic  learned  counsel  did  not  appear 
to  have  arrived  near  his  conclusion. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  that 
if  an  extension  of  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
would  have  been  sutncicnt  for  the  con- 
clusion, the  House  would  probably  not 
hare  objected  to  proceeding ;  but  that, 
Ift  the  present  instance,  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  ca^e. 

TheLORD-CHANCELLORadded, 
that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  counsel 
to  do  jnstice  t^  the  cue,  if  tUcy  were 
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limited  within  any  specified  time. 
He  thought  it  much  better  that  the 
House  should  adjourn  till  to-morrow. 
— Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  October  4th. 

Several  papers  containing  an  account 
of  the  sum  and  supplies  granted  her 
Majesty,  for  her  trial,  were  laid  on  the 
table.  And,  after  a  few  observations 
fromLordsDarnley  and  Erskine,the  lat- 
ter of  whom  handed  some  papers  acroso 
the  table,  counsel  were  called  in,  and 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  resumed.— How 
comes  it  to  pass,  my  lords,  that  with  no 
want  of  care,  with  much  effort  and  ma- 
naging, with  boundless  resources  to 
bring  those  efforts  into  play,  that  there 
should  be  one  remarkable  deficiency  in 
the  case  on  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
being  announced ;  and  by  that  defici- 
ency, I  mean  that  want  of  balance  be- 
tween the  countries  from  which  the 
evidence  has  been  brought,  yon  will 
perceive  at  once,  my  lords,  the  great 
unfairness  in  the  numb^  brought  from 
some  countries;  so  that  while  the  Ita- 
lian states  are  represented  by  number- 
less deputies,  I  will  not  say  of  all  ranks, 
but  of  tlie  lowest  of  the  low — of  the 
middle  ones,  the  moment  you  come 
acioss  the  Alps,  you  find  Switzerland 
represented  by  a  stlbgle  virgin,  and  the 
whole  of  the  circles  of  the  German  ter- 
ritory by  one  solitary  nymph  here  \  the 
capital  of  that  country  has  no  deputy, 
aud  during  the  eutire  of  the  tour  made 
by  her  Majesty  not  a  single  delegate 
has  been  sent  over  to  aid  in  the  drama 
\Uiich  has  been  so  long  preparing. 
From  the  phicc  of  her  ^fajesty'8  nad- 
vjty,  aud  where  &he  must  have  been 
well  known,  you  have  no  delegate; 
and  all  you  hear  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  is  a  chiiniber-rA:iid,  or  a  servings 
maid,  and  a  cook  or  a  waiter,  or  an  as- 
sistant to  a  reilnr-mau,  (for  it  appears  ho 
h:ts  gone  throutfi*  all  these  situations.) 
Hut  this  womi'Ji  is  the  single  evidence 
for  all  that  occurred  in  that  part  of  the 
world — and  the  same  simple  Swiss  ie 
the  one  selected  to  assist  the  greater 
number  of  the  Itafians.  I  beg  youiT 
lordship's  pardon,  there  are  two  grand 
exceptions,  but  these  1  call  my  witnes* 
ses,  and  not  those  of  my  learned  friends. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  single  German  witness, 
and  to  whom  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
have  recourse^i  Cot  l\\t  v^OLt^ci^t  ^1  ^X^- 
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qnalifiCBtions.    She  is  notan  unfavora 
ble  witness ;  hut,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Qoeen,  she  in  the  only  person  who 
has  fabricated  something  against  her- 
self.    Kress,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, had  the  nninipeached  and  uuim- 
peachablc  cliaracter  of  a  chambcr'maid 
at  a  German  inn.    -If  you  calculate  her 
years  when  she  entered  it,  as  compared 
with  her  age  when  she  here  gave  her 
evidence,  you  will  find  she  was  about 
thirteen  years  old  when  she  first  became 
a  chamber-maid  ;  where  she  lived  after, 
or  where  or  whom  she  served,  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  discover :  but  all  im- 
pediment to  this  is  speedily  removed, 
by  knowing  the  motives  she  had  for  not 
informing  us  how  she,  passed  her  time, 
until  we  again  find  her  at  the  inn  where 
her  Maj&**ty  is  alleged  to  have  been  at- 
tended by  her.     Kress  tells  you  she 
lived  with  INIr.  So  and  So.     She  tries  to 
sink  upon  us ;  but  it  at  last  conies  out, 
that  in  all  the  instanrcs  (with  one  ex- 
ception) where  she  liv.  d,  unless  when 
she  was  somouhere  eiDployed  in  a  lann- 
tlry,  that  in  ail  other  cases  her  place  of 
employment  was  an  inn,  and  no  other 
place.     She  has  left,  us  here  some  111  tie 
room  to  see  the  natu'e  of  her  character 
and  proten>ions.     First,  then,  we  tind 
in  what  manner  she  was  induced  to  give 
lur  evidcure.     For  if  she  exhibited  a 
considoiable    unwillinpicss    to    come 
•here;  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any 
lark  of  agents,  who  were  there  found 
in  continued  numbers,  continued  acti- 
vity, and  unabating  resources — agents 
against  whom  1  have  to  charge  much 
greater  inipropriety  than  in  any  of  those 
who  have  tjsjured  bey(»nd  the  Alps.     I 
adduce  to  youriord.>>hips'notice  Grimm, 
and  I  shall  trace  his  connection  for  yon 
with  the  present  proceedings.     He  and 
Reden,   who  succeeded    Onipteda   at 
Kome,  who  was  one  of  those  that  dared 
•to  treat  the  Queen  Consort  of  England, 
who  was  his  Queen,  as  well  as  she  is 
your  Queen,  my  l«>rds,  with  those  in- 
sults,  which   would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  hor  to  r*^»n;*iu  at  Kome, 
even  if  the  vindication  of  her  honour 
'  did  not  render  her  departure  a  matter 
"of  necessity.     Grimm  and  Reden,  and 
'another  whose  name  is  not  present  to 
-lue,     but  one  of  those    with    a    long 
•Crennan  name,  which  will  bo  found  in 
the  evidence,  a  minister  at  the  court  of 
Baden,  were  the  active  and  unscrupu- 
lous agents  of  the  («enuan  scenes  in  this 
drama.  ^Orinim  iu  his  fcal,  tcru])led 
aot  to  tlirosr  0^'    all  thoso   feelings 


which  a  man  may  not  dttmissin  priTate 
life  ;  he  considered  he  would  be  jnsti* 
tied  in  doing  that  as  a  minister,  which 
would  disgrace  him  as  an  indlviclHal; 
audi  to  please  his  employer,  was  satis- 
fied  to  call  down  the  indignation  of 
his  country  upon  him.     Provided  he 
thou(;ht  his  master  would   cover  hiiu 
with  rewards,  he  did  not  care  to  dr- 
grade  himself^  in  his  private  capacity 
as  a  man:  and  he   would*  no  doubt, 
have  been  disgraced  and  degraded  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  if  lie  were  not 
regarded  as  acting  in  the  light. of  a  di- 
plomatic agent.    Grimm  was  livinie:  ia 
those  apartments  which  her  Majesty 
occnpied.     On  her  arrival  he  artfnliy 
gave  them  up ;  he  accommodated  her 
with  the  use  of  his  rooms ;  he  kindly 
left  his  apartments,  and  di^iD teres tedty 
suffered   the    inconvenience   resultiug 
from  it ;  he  courteously  gave  them  ap 
for  her  Majesty's  use ;  and  the  moment 
she  left  them,  the  very  day  on  which 
she  departed,  he  returns  to  the  same 
rooms — ^lie  is  found,  with  one  of  bis 
coadjutors  in  the  conspiracy,  runniner 
up  and  down,    to  use   the  words  of 
Kress ;  he  is  looking  over  the  furniture, 
prying  into  the  beds,  and  taking  notes 
of  what  passes,  no  doubt,  with  a  notion 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  tliose,  whom  I 
know  to  beahove  such  a  dirty  bnsinesi. 
Grimm  is  every  where  seen  as  tlieran- 
ucr  in  the  conspiracy,  the   seduloas 
as^oU  of  the  machinations  against  the 
Queen,  regardless  of  his  own  dignity, 
forgetful  of  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign 
w  hom  he  represents,  he  still  acts  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  just  described. 
With  all  this,  however,  he   does  not 
I  coode$:cend  to  be  a  witness^  he  does  not 
adventure  to  come  forward  here,  he 
does  not  show  the  same  courage  here, 
that  he  did  to  draw  upon  him  the  re* 
probation   of    his    countrymen ;   and 
though  of  paramount  in[iportance^  to 
,  that  part  of  the  case  in  which  Kress 
has  alone  been  called,  they  have  nut 
ventured  to  brins^ihe  Baron,  thisageat, 
this   representation  of  royalty  before 
your  lordships.      The  importance  of 
his  testimony  you  will  still,  my  lords^ 
feel  to  be  heightened,  when  yon  reflect 
for  a  moment  that  he  entered  tire  room 
the  moment   the  Queen   left  it,   and 
should  therefore  have  been  called  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  Kress  toM 
you.     lA't  us,  my  lords,  purKue  Krcii 
a  little  farther.    Let  us  look  at  the  con* 
ttadictory  account  she  gives  of  her  mo* 
:  il\c^  for  coming  over  to  irive'  her  cti- 
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deuce.     Twice  over  she  swears  she 
was  forced  to  come  by  compulsion ; 
and  yet  only  turn  tlie  next  page,  and 
yonlt  fiud  she  made  a  bargain  fur  her 
rvming.       She   would  not  adopt  the 
difference  in  the  German  words  for 
compensation  and  remuneration.     She 
would  not  say  oqe  word,  except  that 
sbe  was  brought  here  by  compulsion  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  trilling  bargain.     What  rea- 
BODf  my  lords,  had  she  to  expect  any 
tiling  without  a  bargain  ?  In  what  libe- 
mlity  did  she  contide  as  the  ground  on 
which  it  woald  be  meted  out  to  her  ? 
You   will    sec   in    her  evidence  with 
what  reluctance  it  was  wrung  from  her 
thiat  she  was  to  have  had  any  compensa- 
tion.    She  is  asked,  **  Were  you  ever 
examined  ?  —  Yes.     When  ?  —  I    was 
taken  to    Hanover.      What    had  you 
Ibr  going? — 1  don't  recollect,  it  was 
80  little ;  it  was  a  little,  very  little." 
Why,  the  less  it  was,  the  more  easily  it 
could   be  remembered  ;    but,  it  now 
turns  out,  it  .was  easily  remembered, 
because  it  was  so  gj-eat.    *'  A  little, 
very  little."    What  is  the  mere  little, 
the  very  little  ?  What,  if  it  was  six  times 
larger  than  her  ^hole  years  wages? 
What,  if  this  **  very  little,"  this  mere 
nothing  were  ten  times  greater  than 
her  wages  and  perquisites  put  together  ? 
What  if  one  trip  to  and  from  Frank- 
fort, which  mi^ht  have  occupied  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  this  mere  no- 
thuig,which  she  drops  from  her  memory, 
iums  out  to  be  double  the  sum  she  ever 
received  in  any  one  year,  including  all 
ber  payments  find    wages  while  she 
was  in  the  occupation  of  a  chamber- 
maid ? 

Now,  my  lords,  will  any  man,  of 
even  ordinary  understanding,  admit- 
ting this  to  be  the  very  first  time  he 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  facul- 
ties— will  he,  or  can  he  bring  himself 
to  believe  this  woman  did  not  recollect 
what  she  was  paid,  in  consequence  of 
the  littleness  of  the  sum,  as  she  has 
•worn?  Why,  if  it  were  a  **  very 
'  little,"  it  must  have  made  such  an  im- 

Eression,  as  would  not  only  prevent 
cr  forgetfulncss  of  it,  but  induce  to 
its  more  correct  remembrance.  Then 
if  her  evidence  be  false  when  she  says 
abe  does  not  recollect  what  she  re- 
ceivedj  in  consequence  of  its  being 
<<  very  little,"  it  must  be  considered 
'as  equally  false,  when  she  says  she 


same    equi   v  f  rpt'fr  irrf  1lfrfr>.h 
her  evidence,  both  as  to  the  statement 
of  what  she  says  she  saw,  and  as  to 
her  alleged  purpose  of  going  to  Madam 
Oldi's  room.    She  was  sure  she  saw 
the  Princess  on  that  occasion,  but  it 
was  also  necessary  for  her  to  deny  the 
precise  nature  of  her  motive  for  spying 
after  her.     Non  co7istat,  however,  that 
the  Queen  was  in  her  room,  because 
Madam  Oldi  was  in  hers;  and  it  by  no 
means  follows,  because  she  may  have 
actualiy  scf  r.  Madam  Oldi  in  her  room, 
that  the   Pr  nccfss  was  seen   in  hers. 
It  is  the  well  paid  employment  of  the 
witness,  as  of  all  the  otliers,  in  this 
conspiracy,  for   the    remark   equally 
applies  to  them,  to  swear  in  the  terms 
and  in   the  manner  they  have  done. 
With    respect  to    Carlsruhe,    though 
Grimm  was  so  conspicuous  there,  he 
did  not  come  forward,  nor  any  or  his 
coadjutors,  though  he  had  many ;   nor 
any  of  the  other  servants  who  com- 
posed the  Queen's  suite.    And  why, 
I  ask,  are  they  not  bronght  forward  ? 
But  HOW,  my  lords,  I  miist  again  cross 
the  Alps,  and  find,  that  having  pre- 
viously   disposed     of    the    principal 
people,  those  remaining  are  used  but 
as  mere  make-weight,  something   to 
fill  up  gaps,  to  connect  the  stofy,  to 
swear    at    ail    evenis,    though    their 
swearing  cannot    advance  the  cause 
one  atom.    Nothing  I  think,  my  lords, 
can  be    more    utterly   inconceivable, 
than  that  which  these  witnesses  have 
sworn,  could  have  been  seen  by  mortal 
eyes.   The  character  and  nature  of  the 
witnesses  are  of  the  lowest  class — they 
are  of  the  meanest  appearance,  and  of 
the  humblest  occupations, — even  after 
all  the  pains  which  your  lordships  can 
see  fo  have  been  taken  to  render  them 
produccable    witnesses    before    you. 
This  must  have  struck  every  one,  how 
little  they  were  calculated  to  give  an 
impression  of  respectability,  either  as 
to  their  character  or  the  credibility  of 
what  they  told.    I  might,  my  lords, 
remind  your  lordships  of  the  sailor, 
one  of  those  who  kept  the  boat,  and 
the  only  one  of  all  who  was  present 
that  has  been  called   before  yon.     I 
should  suppose  that    none    of  those 
persons    had    any   confidential    com- 
munication with  any  of  the  parties  hi 
this  case,  (if  parties  I  may  allude  to 
while  contrary  to  all  common  sense  I 
must  not  say  there  arc  any);   but  I 


'^apects  nothing  for  the  future.    The    cannot  help  remarking,  that  if  any 
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penons  had  acted  a^  has  L^cn  dearribcd 
Defori:    eleven    men,    il    iniiHt    have 
•trnck  every  one  at  tiie   moment,  It 
miiAt  have  becon:e  a  general  topie  of 
remark, and  have  8|>i cad  whrrevrr  the 
wind   could  vafi    it.     lint  of  all  the 
Bwarm   of  peity  wiUiesncH  who  have 
been  called  to' fill  up  this  ^p  with 
other  tales,  why  iiav^-  none  of  the  r-r^t 
of  these  elcv('!i  been  rallcl  ?     Did  the 
sailor  ever  sr.v  to  anv  one  before  what 
he    has     swcrn     here?      Yes,     on<'e. 
When*?  wiirnr  At  Milan.  lUl'ore  that? 
Kevrr. — And  so  it  is  ^^itll  ail  the  rest 
So  it  is  with   li'istelli.  who  swears  to 
those  al)0!nip.atirns  hu'.in.!;;  been  com- 
mitted in  the  face  of  day,  while   he 
himself  was  only  at  fonr   paces   dis- 
tance.    Ka>t(^!li,  like  all  the  rest,   in 
swearin;;  to  Ih-ifc  foal,  those  ^traii;:e 
abominations,  lias  his  lips  hermi'tieully 
sealed  from  the  ve-v  moinen'  i^o  sa\s 
be   saw    them    eoinirittt  d,    imtil    the 
period   at    wlueli   Iw*    appears    before 
the   Milan  Ooinniis- ion  !     Ten  months 
elapse,   and    "till    the    same    silence. 
AVas   he    iivtnir  all   this    time   like   a 
hermit?     Mid  he  iiy  to  some  desert- 
as  a  recuse  or  a  ^ioiitary,  hide  hnnsclf 
from  ilie  taet    of  men,  and  not  com- 
municate to  njistrt'ss,  wift^y-or  friend, 
to   feiio\v.!)o.i!inan,  or   f»  liow-s-erv.tnt, 
what  he  had  ^e;Mi?     Did  no  busy  pas- 
8ena[er  on  tl.-e  lake  of  C»)mo  make  any 
enquiry  as   to  what  was  occurring — 
and  ih«)r.g!i  joke  or  jest,  or  for  more 
v/ickr<l  piirj)oses.  did  not  the  corrnp- 
tion  often  practised  on  sucii  excursions 
(wiiich    i   siiali    prove   to  iiave  taken 
]>!5ice)   rcjuii  r    that   di-<lo>ure   whirii 
discretion  uouiil  not  «iHo\v  hiUr  oihrr- 
vise  to  liiivc  mad*  ?    Amid-t  li)0  man\ 
anMi>ii)<<;  tales  coined  for  tlie  amu^e- 
ment  of  passengers,  how    coim."  th;s 
to  ha\e  been  pas-est  over?     il.i'.v  is  it 
that   notliiiJt:  Iwid    trans;'ired   even  to 
the  apjM  Int'-d  ijossips  of  n>en  in  his 
Filualiojj  of  life?     Is   it  the   efiect  of 
such  s:uli'>i  !o  make  such  men  silent? 
AVould  if  l)'.'  tt>e  elVi-cts  of  such  sights 
to  siai  lip  jciir  iordships' moulh> — to 
make  r.;;  n  U'.ai  k  even  to  viMir  friencis  - 
to    ni<.k.'    r.o  coniJitunicauon  of  it  to 
those  wlio,  like  yonr>eIves,  might  have 
wilncf>sMi  tlicMi?     J.vtn   with   nien  of 
vour  I' r.!>hij)s  rii"iiifi(d  hal)Us  anil  sn. 
perioi-   I  <liie.iti<M».   eonJd  sva'U  exliibl- 
tions    nis,  unie  iie«'d,  and  ihe  know- 
Jedse  oKiMe  .  n<  i  run  thiough  all  your 
familiar    acquaintances    at    least?      1 
know  not  myself  of  even  one  private 
individual — not  bound  to  conlidcnce — 


not  relied  on  for  some  reaxoHS  to  km 
secret  such    wickedness,  who   would 
not  have  made  (ho«e  wise  and  salntary 
nniar'.s.   which   «ere    not  made  by 
those  low  persons,  who  ho  differ  from 
the  upper  ninks,  and  who,  if  we  be- 
lieve uhat  we  have  heard,  arc  so  moch 
more  discreet — that  stadng  those  things 
which  must  oil  end  the  eye  and  crim- 
son the  cheek  of  all  not  dea4  to  feeliDK 
and    to    shame — they    kept    a    mwt 
guarded  silence,   and  so  reverenced 
morals,  that  they  did  not  whisper  what 
had  so   shocked    and   stained    them. 
In  no  one  case,  however,  did  thertell 
(d*  these  siglits,  until  the  talisman  was 
(li^playd  at  the  ^!i!an    commissieu, 
and  all  came  forth  as  year  lordships 
have  heard  it  related  !     Was  the  Prin- 
<*ess  kissing? — why,  if  we  are  to  believe 
all  we  lia\e  bren  told,  it  Imppened  u 
'>flen  as  the  wind  blew  on  the  I^ake  of 
C'omo.     Wa«  the  Prnicess  riding  with 
her  servant?— a  thing  that  liapi>ened 
e%ery  day— why  sights,  stranffe,  moB- 
<itTo«s,  portcKteus  (if  they  were  cx- 
Uibited),   are  suid    to   have  occurred, 
liut,  my  lords,  could  they  have  oc- 
curred ?    If  they  had  occurred,  conld 
si  knee    have    been    kept    respecting 
them  for    months?     Could    so    man^ 
have  seen  tlirm.  and  no  conversation 
ever  have  ensued — or  how  is  it  that 
until  ten  months  after,  when  the  Mihin 
Commission  was  established,  that  the 
lips  oi'  the  witnesses  were  never  once 
unsea'.f  d  ?  They  couceaUMl  those  tlungsj 
my  lords,  when  they  were  crimes  ^ntil 
the  lime  came   for   their    disclosure. 
i'Ikv  may  perclianco  have  concealed 
;!)' ui,  llndiug  tii.tt  les>er  scandal  had 
h'.t'ii  i)rt»i  r  pai«l.     But  they  kept  the 
<;(»crrt  no  ir^iiy^er  than  the  u)urney  to 
Alisiii  (]er.)an<ie(i  :  and  tiiey  krptitnp 
loMirir   than  tVom   the  period   it  first 
«  ro  scJ    ilicir  guilty  in%')gii}ations,  to 
the  time  when  they  were  so  well  paid 
for  divuliring  it.     Do  your   lordships 
recollect  Piitro  Cuehio?    Docs  he  not 
ris*'  before  von  at  th*'  verv  mention  of 
Ilia  name?  Canyon  forj:et  t|iose  ardent 
eyes — that    nose,     th.at     n^outh,    that 
lecheroujj  mouth,  w  iih  which  the  wretch 
(IctMlleiJ  sut  h  sc(>:!es  of  filthiness  before 
v(Mi?    J>o  von  recollect  the  eve  of.that 
old    pander    in    Trieste — tliat    hoary 
wrtteli,  th:it    profligate   pander — who 
eyr<l  your  lordships  as  the  old  tailor 
did  in  hell  through  the  eye  of  his  worn 
needle?     Vou  cannot  forget  his  looks, 
and  the  nature  of  his  evidence.    Bnt 
I  shall  contradict  him ;  he  shall  not 
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punishrd — hc  must  be  punished. 
rag  others,  too,  to  paiiishmeDt ; 

at  alt  events,,  shall  not  escape. 
Hh«>w  that  that  man  niu«t  have 
falsely,  both  from  the  position 
rooms,  and  the  situation  of  tlie 
rhich  he  has  himself  described, 
hew  you  more— I  will  shew  you 
le  has  sworn  cannot  be  true, 
or  elsewhere,  he  must  be  made 
mple,  as  a  pattern  to  others, 
rear  in  propoKion  to  their  pay- 

I  can  show  you,  my  lords,  that 
ie6n  slept  but  one  niglit  during 
irse  of  her  whole  life  and  jour- 
s  at  Trieste :  that  she  went  to 
;ra  there,  the  only  truth  he  has 
:hat  she  left  it  on  the  morrow, 
rer  After  crossed  the  thresb-hold 
;  inn.    You  recollect,  my  lords, 

foolish  stories  you  have  heard 
the  pictures,  about  the  chain, 
the  manner  of  its  being  thrown 
i  thrown  off,  and  ail  the  theatri- 
louring  with  which  it  was  set 
four  lordships  cannot  certainly 
^collect  all  this,  and  I  am  sure 
annot  equally  avoid  agreeing 
ne  that  the  Italians  who  coin 
fictions,  are  not  less  ingenious 
heir  countrymen  are  universally 
I  to  have  been  in  ancient  times : 
bat,  whether  lachimo  be  the 
le  offspring  of  our  Shakspeare 
;,  there  cannot  remain  a  single 
but  that  he  is  own  brother  to  the 
ACS  who  have    been  produced 

your  lordsliips*  bar — witnesses 
bave  belied  a  Lady  Princess, 
I  ef  this  iBEiir  Isle.    Well  may 

"  Mine  Italian  brain 


in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
rilely ;  for  my  'vantage,  excellent ; 

0  be  brief,  my  practice  so  pre- 
liled, 

1  returned  with  similar  proof 
oough 

ike  the  noble' Leonatns  mad, 

»nnding  his  belief  in  her  renown 

tokens  thus,  and  thus  -,  averring 

otes 

imber-hanging,  pictures,  this,  her 

racelet, 

inning,  how  I  got  it  ?**) 

my  lords,  wc  have  exactly  the 
evidence :  witnesses  from  the 
country,  swearing  to  the  same 
;  and  by  some  extraordiiiary  co- 
!iioe,  the  two  cases  are  sought 
sobttMitiated  by  the  aame  njeaas 


and  for  the  fsame  object.    TIaviBg  now. 
disposed  generally  of  the  charactf  r  of 
ttie  witnesses,  permit  roe,  my  lords, 
to^  advert  to  the   different  heads    of 
charee  in  the,accniiation,  or  indictment, 
for  I  know  not  what  to  call  it.    In 
passinjif,  I  have  anticipated  many  ob- 
servations which  might,  pei  bap?*,  have, 
more  properly  been  introduced  here; 
and  in  truth,  while  dealing  with  such 
a  case  as  this,  if  was  impossible  not 
to  have  done  so,  however  unintention- 
ally, or  however  lessening  the  effect 
this  mi&:ht  produce,  if  introduced  in 
this  particular  place.    To  have  done. 
f:o,  however,  will  now  spare  your  lord- 
.ships  time  ;  but  I  should  not  yet  feel 
that  I  had  sufRciently  discharged  my 
duty,  if  I  do  net  solicit  your  lordships', 
attention   to  those  various  heads,  or 
counts  of  the  indictment,  which  your 
lotdships  are  now  trying    under  the 
singular  title  of  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties.  The  first  of  them,  my  lords, 
is   the   Neapolitan  scene — thera    tffe 
business  is  said    to   have  first    cora> 
menced  ;   there  the  parties  are  first 
said    to    have    come    togetlier,   and, 
strange  as  it  must  seem,  to  have  ac- 
complished that  purpose,  which  tiiey 
only^appear  to  have  conceived  about 
ten    days  or  a  fortnight    before.    It 
cannot  here  fail  to  impress  itself  on 
yonr  lordships,  that  her  Majesty  was, 
theretofore,  a  person  of  unimpeached 
character    and    nnimpeadiable    hfe, 
proved  to  have  been  so,  by  so  much 
the  stronger  evidence  than  if  she  had 
been  suspected — proved  to  have  been 
so    under   the   most   trying    circum- 
stances— proved  to  have  been  so  by 
triumphant  acquittals — proved  to  have 
been  so,  if  there  be   any  thing  like 
justice  in  the  world-<-^ roved  to  have 
been  so  by  two  solemn  acquittals,  after 
two  searching  examinations  ;  MiSd  so 
much  the  more  proved  to  hav»*  been 
so,  that  when  one  set  of  ministers  gave 
her  a  sort  ef  general  acquittal,  btft 
still  recommended  her  to  be  censared^ 
that   titeir    successors    in  office,  not 
satisfied    with    that  scanty  acquittal, 
recommended  she  should  bo  received 
by  her  nncle  and  father  as  the  purest 
and  most  spotless  Princess  that  ever 
adorned  the  walkx  of  kin<;ly  life.  How 
did  she  demean  herself  the  instant  she 
was  acquitted,  on  her  arrival  in  Italyj 
Why,  you  are  told  that  the  character 
so   8up|«ort<'d,   so    viudiratod,  c   laea 
purer  out  of  trial  than  if  it  ntvi-r  had 
been  questioned,  had  been  iliia%  ofl^ 
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dnd  degraded— that  character  «o  com- 
iiiendc'u  by  thodc  very  miniMterj*  who 
were  now  the  inAtnimcnts  f>f  her  pro* 
•edition,  you  are  informed,  had  be- 
come K'l  loHt  and  so  del>ased  as  to 
degrade  the  most  proilif^ateof  hersex. 
Can  your  lordships  credit  abundou- 
nent  like  lliisf 

Her  Mnjefity,  it  appears,  hired  a 
menial  servant,  of  whom  I  nhall  say 
scmethinG^  Ik  reaftt  r  ;  hiic  then  moved 
onwards  towiirds  Naples  ;  and  within 
a  month  afrer  such  an  interval,  the 
degradation  of  the  Princess  is  said  to 
haw  been  complete,  anil  the  mistress 
of  the  servant  is  represented  to  have 
been  the  mistress  of  a  menial  courier, 
which  a  "{terson  profli/i^ate  for  years 
could  not  80  suddenly  have  stoopod  to 
be  !  The  whole  of  t))c  case  mu8t  fail, 
nnless  Vonr  lordships  believe  that  on 
Ihc  second  ni^ht  after  her  arrival  at 
Kaplcs  the  alleged  intimacy  com- 
menced. If  Majoehi  and  Dumont  are 
to  be  believed,  the  intimacy  must  then 
bave  be<(un;  and  your  lord>hip8  will 
see  with  what  a  measure  oC  caution. 
Even  supposing  a  course  of  profligacy 
could  render  a  woman  incautious, 
there  is  something  in  the  tale  we  have 
beard  that  sets  all  credibility,  all  pro- 
bability, at  open  defiance.  The  very 
first  act  they  are  allcj^ed  to  have  com- 
mitted is  the  most  incautious  of  all  the 
rest — and  this,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
lecoUect,  how,  and  on  what  occasion, 
it  is  broujrht  forward.  How  was  the 
room  pnpiircd  for  the  indujgence  of 
this  criminni  pns:^iou,  in  the  grutitica- 
tiou  of  which  all  caution  seemed  to 
have  been  abandoned.  Nothing  was 
prepared  but  a  small  iron  bedstead. 
On  this  alone  were  clothes  placed  for 
tlie  rccej>ti(ai  of  any  body.  These 
were  all  the  preparations  which  were 
made,  and  this,  too,  in  a  house  every 
room  of  which  contained  a  comfort- 
able bed.  In  that  room  it  was  true 
that  there  was  a  larire  bed ;  but  this 
had  remained  untouched.  There  were 
no  sheets  upon  it  to  receive  any 
person,  nor  did  it  indicate  from  its 
appearance  that  any  body  had  slept  in 
it;  60,  at  least,  did  Dumont  say  in  her 
£rst  examination  ;  but  it  was  important 
to  rental  k,  that  in  her  subsequent 
examination  by  Mr.  Williams,  she 
improved  upon  this  statement,  when  he 
reminded  her  tlint  the  bed  had  not 
been  much  tumbled.  Then,  and  tliere, 
for  the  tirst  time,  came  tlic  stoiy  of 
■tains.    What  the  ua/ture  «f  the  stains 


was  she  could  not  tell :  no  person 
examined  her  on  the  subjecl  when  sht 
came  out  with  this  fact.  She  did  not 
like  the  operations  of  my  leaned 
friend,  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  previoni 
day;  she  was  not  in  very  great 
charity  with  him — and  then  it  wts 
she  said  hhe  would  tell  him  more,  that 
she  recollected  circumstances  which 
escaped  her  memory  before.  The 
question  my  learned  friend  asked  conld 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  make  her  remem- 
ber more.  I  ask  yonr  lordships,  could 
she  have  forgotten?  Mas  it  likely, 
when  a>kcd  what  the  state  of  the  bed 
\\H>y  that  fche  should  not  remember  it? 
.She  said  the  Queen  returned  home 
early  from  the  opera,  and  appeared  m 
a  state  of  unnsual  agitation.  I  shtU 
prove  that  she  returned  home  late,  and 
that  William  Austin,  lou^  before  the 
period  mentioned,  had  ceased  to  ileep 
in  the  Princess's  room.  What  possi- 
ble cccasicu  was  there  for  her  early  ^ 
return  from  the  opera?  It  conld  not  be  | 
accounted  for  in  the  way  insinuated  by 
the  witness.  Berganii,  as  courier,  had  ' 
access  to.  her  room  at  all  hours.  It  wax 
not  necessary,  therefore,  that  she  should 
return  eaily*.  AVill  any  person  say,  if 
the  circum.Uance  of  the  bed  beiug  tom- 
bled  Mas  true,  that  she  would  not  have 
stated  it  at  first  that  she  did  not  re- 
member it  ?  She  recollected  circum- 
stances of  far  less  importance  occur- 
ring at  distant  periods.  Was  it  likely 
that  this  escaped  her  memory,  until 
reminded  of  it  afterwards?  To  the 
question  whether  the  bed  wastumbledr 
she  answered — **  Oh  yes !  it  appeand 
as  if  iwo  had  slept  in  it;"  and  then  dc- 
liiihd  what  it  was  impossible  any  ^'cr- 
soii  could  remember,  these  ordii.aty 
si^ns,  which  arc  no  more  attended  tu 
than  the  wind  that  blows  over  oc/s 
head.  I  now  come  to  the  other  sccius 
which  she  states  to  have  occurred  at 
Naples.  She  mentions  no  particular 
time;  she  will  not  say  whether  it  v.-s 
a  week,  a  month,  or  a  day,  after  tliu 
circumstances  already  detailed,  ^'ho 
saw  Bergami  in  his  shirt,  without  stiick- 
ings  or  night-go^n,  coming  out  of  his 
own  room,  and  moving  towards  ti.at 
part  of  the  corridor  in  whicli  'Ik' 
Queen's  chamber  vas.  She  did  not 
start  ;  Berganii  did  not  start.  iSiic, 
however,  made  her  escape,and  Rergaiui 
moved  on  with  more  alacrity  and  sti  a- 
diness  of  pace  than  a  husband  going  to 
the  bed-chamberof  his  wife.  .  I  rely,n:y 
lords,  on  the  great  ftaturea  of  the  case 
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at  detailed  by  the  witness  herself.    On 
these  circumstanrcs,  which  cannot  have 
escaped  yonr  lordships'  observation, 
and  these,  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion, I  have  no  doni)t,  are  such  as  will 
leave  uo  donbt  on  rhc  mind  of  any  rea- 
sonable man,  that  the  witness  is  a  per- 
•on  unworthv  of  credit.     Let  mc  now 
remind  yonr  lordships  of  another  scene 
that  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Catania. 
It  was  stated  to  have  been  witnessed 
by  two  persona,  by  Diimont  and  Ma- 
riette.     Both  heard  the  child  cr>in<r  in 
the  Princess's  room,  both  heard  Ma- 
dam  Oidi  endeavouring    to  quiet  it. 
What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  both  these 
witnesses  were  not  called  ?  AVhat  mo- 
tive, can  be  assigned  for  it  ?  Only  one 
lias  appeared  before  you.    No  person 
liiM  ventured  to  state  that  they  commu- 
uicated  together  from  that  day  to  this. 
■Tl'hey    did   not   communicate.      They 
contd   not.     Dumont  alone  has  been 
culled,  and  what,  was  her  story  P  It  is 
impossible  that  any  thing    could   be 
more  improbable.    It  carries  falsehood 
en  the  very  face  of  it.    At  Cntania, 
Bergami,  while  well,  used  to  sleep,  not 
ia   tifie   room  next    the   Queen's — not 
even  on  tlie  same  corridor,  but  ou  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court,  at  a  distance 
from   the  chambers  occupied  by  the 
Princess  and  the  Countess  of    Oldi. 
Having  fallen  ill,  he  removed  to  the 
Countess  of  Oldi's  room,  and  there  C(m- 
tinued  sick  for  some  davM.    Is  it  not 
most  extraordinary — does  it  not  appear 
Htterly  improbable,  a  falsehood  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  that  the  scene  of  an 
iunoiir  should  belaid  in  that  room  where 
he  was  cou^ued  with  a  fever — that  this 
should  be  the  time  selected  for  such  a 
pnrpose;  not  when  he  was  in  health, 
|>iit  when  he  was  lying  there  as  a  pa- 
tient.   Such  was  the  moment  chosen 
for  those  endeanncnts,  which  must  be 
necessarily  understood,  if  you  believe 
the  witness  :  such  too  was  the  situation 
•elected  for  so  criminal  a  purpose  :  a 
situation,  in  which  detection  was  una- 
voidable, as  there  wore  two  servants 
sleeping  in  the.next  room,  i>iddame  Ol- 
di having  quitted  her  s  to  come  to  that 
of  the  Princess.     Does  it  not  appear 
extraordinary  to  your  lordships,  that 
'  thiA  was  the  mode  of  operation  adopted 
upon  this  occasion? — Does  it  not  ap- 
pear utterly  improbable,  that  any  pcr- 
foo  pot  absolutely  deranged,  should 
run  this  risk  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
cri'ininal  passion.    It  appears  the  mere 
f  iugrtlar,  if  we  (onsidvr  that  here,  and 


as  at  Naples,  the  intercotrrse,  by  f 
slight  change,  might  have   been  ren- 
dered perfectly  safe  and  easy,  free  at 
least  from  the  immediate  danger  of  di»- 
covery  by  appointing  Bergami's  joom 
next  to   that  of   the    Princess,    and 
placing  the  maids  last;  or  by  the  Prin- 
cess herself  taking  the  room  in  the  mid- 
dle.   This  was  not  done.    It  does  not 
appear  that  snch  an  arrangement  was 
acted  upon  from  the  begirming  to  end* 
In  every  case,  the  relative  situation  o^ 
the  rooms  was  the  same  as  at  Cataaia. 
Such  were  the  ingenious,    the    nsual 
tactics  employed  by  her  Majesty  against 
her  own  honour,  hrr  high  character,  her 
credit  with  the  world,  her  happiness, 
and   peace   of  mind ;     such  was    tlie 
talent,  the  extraordinary  cunning  witk 
which  she    conducted    this    intrigue, 
never  to  do  any  act  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  purpose,  without  affording 
easy  and  certain  means  of  detection. 
I  may  ba  told  that  the  means  are  left 
in   my  power   of   contradicting    thb 
story,  by  calling    Mariette.      I  ask,  ' 
why  she  was  not  called   by  the  ac- 
cusers.   I  say  she    is  their  witness, 
because  she  has  been  allnded  to  inth« 
opening  speech  of  my  learned  friend, 
the   Attorney-General;     because   she 
has  been  spoken  of  in  the  evidence. 
I  contend  she  is  your  witness,  because 
this   is  a  criminal   proceeding:    it  is 
even  more  important  in  its  exigencies 
of  pure  and  sufficient  truth.    Why  not 
bring  forward    the   second    witness? 
It  was  in  the  power  of  my  learned 
friends  to  do  so,  and  in  such  a  case  as 
this  they  were  bound  to  bring  forward 
the  very  best  evidence  that  could  be 
procured.    A  Bill  of  Pains  and  Piual- 
ties   ought  to   be  supported  by  testi- 
mony as  strong  and  unexceptionable 
as  a  case  in  whieh  life  or  limb  are 
concerned.     I  say  she  is  your  witness, 
because  it  is  sought  to  oppress  us  l>y 
a  Bin  of  Pains  and  Penalties ;  she  is 
your  witness,  because  by  this  measure, 
if  it  should   pass,  an  injury  will  be 
inflicted   on  my  client,   greater   than 
even  the  loss  of  life  or  fortune— the 
ruin  of  her  fair  fame,  the  privatroa 
of  all  those  ri<?lits  attached  to  iier  ex- 
alted situation,  the  overthrow  of  her 
happiness,  hor  peace  of  mind,  of  eveiy 
thing  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable. 
My  learned  friends    were   bound  to 
call  forward  tlie  other  witness,  and  if 
the  evidence  already  adduaed  be  not 
sufficient,  as  I  contend  U  v«>  -^qka,  v^ 
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lioiur,  we  KhoiiIJ  ncit  lie  nillril  upon 
Tor  a  di-frncp.  !  can  I'Bsilv  ri.iicrivi', 
thai,  in  •  m.T.-  i,i<il  r.w.  vU-i; 
tMliirioii*  eiiilri' ■"  ;'2:iiii-.t  n  'irlVm!- 
■nt  mil  lie  '<ru'i'il  U  L'<illiii);H<'I--i)., 
■  KTViiia.   cir  i;  iMi'ii'iT.  il  iri.iij<l   Lv 

C'uprr  to  iirT\ii  tli'in  I'bnrard  i  lint, 
M  rriiiiinnl  ]irori'ciliHK,  tlii-n-  it  iin 
nKosilT  fur  llii>.  Tliti(!,euitt  xlinuM 
ba  rltablislinl  liv  |>iire,  iiiisii<|>i'rl('d 
btIJciipp,  Bull  i^  nut  i-a  nMnhlwheil, 
Rcqnittal  oiicht  to  fulluw.  I  pnl  the 
caKCofa  pei'innHiMc-pd  tftiili  roblni-y, 
i   broiiEbt  to  (riul  on 


th«  »: 


N't  of- 


ficer,  pantin::  for  lii>  rrward—a  liack- 
vied  tpv,  dffirHileil  by  Wis  cnlliiiir  (u 
(be  Inivpat  Kcalit  of  tiiLpilmlp,  or  uiiy 
«tbpr  iiitpiriiiii.i  wiincKi.  irinchuioiir 
be  put  firHiird  to  prutu  the  liirt,  I 
■ay  tlic  uiiMisprcled  ti-lalioDi  of  siii'li 
»  witncKR  >l)'>iild  not  bf  calleJ  for  tlH> 
den-nL-c  1'liuie  ia  iiuncccMtly  fur  Ilirir 
twtiniuny,  iiiilcHs  the  ni'c  Ire  pniv«il 
by  im«iisiiepied  u  iii»'>»i-a.  The  Upw- 
•trcct  officGi'  inilcm-  fur  his  rewaid, 
tbe  liirc'l  iipy,  [lie  vili-  bxiK'  informer, 
on  wlin^c  nuth  iiIi'ih'  ilie  rn*n  rcla. 
and  wlio  m  ilieir  eviilc ari'  hat  r  ihcunl 
themiRlvei  imw'irlliy  of  i-rrdif,  dii  i;n 
reqnire  that  iiiiinnpf cli'd  tviliic-it's 
■honlil  bi?  ralli'il  uu  tiir  the  deti".i'p. 
Id  aiirti  thm'*  ttii'  Kiijtliili  Itm  priividet, 
wbatiniluc'iljusti  .  xnil  common  pcndc 
require,  Ihut  i-vcry  pcnon  should  lie 
lield  Innuccnt  till  he  Ja  proved  guilty. 
Tlie  Queru  I*  now,  and  liax  been  luii- 
plaeed  in  a  slnicnlnr,  In  ■  moHl  emlar- 
rikiiiiit;  rltuxtion.  Her  mind  from 
recent,  m  well  an  former  eveiitv,  muiI 
be  nalurully  dii'pnvcil  to  pnt  a  painful 
ronsimctiiin  on  the  cpnduut  nud  viO' 
Utcs  of  all  by  wraiii  kIif  ii  i^urrouiiiU'il. 
"'le  lui»  been  imtred  lu  this  liy  a  li>ii^ 


iptpd  ( 


p.r^ 


•ution— by  laiii'h  and  tev«ni  Ojipt'i. 
•Ion,  iliniai]  aitd  xi  lionie,  liy  tnanifold 
frauds  upnn  lirr  lien^voi^uce  and 
|[encro»i>crodulitv — by  theiiia  lue  anil 
^earhery  of  ipies  at)d  rvai  ts— by 
thoti- liidd  n  artitic69  whi  bit  «!<«  iin- 
putsible  aJwny^  to  li'icc.  I'ljj  last 
teei.e  was  nst  r«lcn'iitcd  to  fumi  in 
•zc  plirn  in  lif  r  niinil  to  the  comtiiit 
babitaally  puriuitc)  liy  thi>i>«  nlu  Mir- 
tnnn-Ji'dlicr,  All  «he  liud  witnuscd 
ip  Italy,  all  itie  wilnctucd  since  her 
■ju-rival  here,  itowii  10  ibe  last  day  iif 
'  tbia  proccediii,^— (he  «'itButt^us  'who 
ap|iaarril  Bgaiit>t  her,  the  manner  in 
'Which  tliity  <-niiriucied  themaclve*, the 
muani  of  Ibcir  tcntiuiuny,  were  aU  cA- 


uii'itM.  It  i'a  Ike  poTlioo  of  IkoM  «k> 
lin\e  lieru  pprotriitrd  by  miniia  si 
liMlc  >rrupnlaat  an  the  Uii>|>iFdus.  &e 
(irinni'i,  and  th*  RcdeBn,  «f  anoAit 
ciiiiniry— nolforfeltlasibeUnuf-litta, 
llin!>e  f  )in|i)edu  of  oar  o»li  land— it  i> 
Ibeir  nnliappy  I111I  ouavtudablc  iM** 
be  liable  t6  «n>|)iptan — not  In  kvow  t* 
wlioin  hev  dare  trast.  Thin  dismut, 
fori'i'il  oil  the  mind  by  a  recollettiOB  at 
nncrnriiiiB  plots  and  ■rlifiee,  ™ait,  Jie 
doubt,  tonder  tier  Majetly  eiilreiB^ 
fearful  und  rirrumsperi  with  re*|wCt 
tu  anv  wi1ne>!t  ihp  mav  be  diipqsed  Es 
chII  inlierdfYnifp.  i4er  MajeilJ.fef 
aiiaht  tinow.  niuy  now  lie  barbo"ri»j 
in  hur  hreanta  vi^x'r  of  the  iUBcbroea 
■"  nunionl,  I  mean  ilie  si<ler«l'  that 
pertim,  one  witli  whom  !ihe  eorrespca- 
di'd.  anil,  an  ihe  nid,  in  rygiher,  but 
thio  1  do  iHit  believe.  All  Hiet  en- 
nimstanees  are  ralFulatcd  to  prnaibe 
■UKpirlon,  ai  a  duty  In  her  Hajettyh 
preiilit  tiluatioD.  That  gteat  Man 
nlin,  informer  timet  fulminated  OT«t 
Greece,  to  wake  bis  connf  ry  into  can- 
ion  aieainst  the  chains  that  were  pre- 
paring for  hpr,  impriuled,  in  wordl  of 
■ire,  lliis  mailni  on  (lie  breant  of  liii 
audience  tliat,  instuul  of  all  other  ra»> 
parts  for  the  ptoleetion  of  a  people, 
1I10  best  Becnrity  acalnst  t'rand  aud-ap- 
pressiun  is  to  tniiate  that  mtstTo'it  4! 
the  strong;  which  nalnre  has  implanted 
in  tlie  brcostx  of  the  feeble  part  of  m 
rrentinn.  It  is  alien  to  an  InnoccM 
crcaliire,  but  it  Is  one  of  these  guards 
that  innocvDcc  is  ob1i;;ed  to  have  re- 
course to  when  ■iinonnded  by  inck 
pirsons  ns  the  GriinBiB,  the '( ImptCdai, 
the  ncnKla^Brs,  and  tic  still  Icm  ki«- 
puloiis  Majoebis,  I>iin)<ints,  and  Ste- 
<liiH.  I  feel  nBtiifitd  in  my  omn  miad, 
that  we  are  not  to  enll  tliis  witness  for 
Mic  tblence,  that  we  have  no  occadM 
for  had  Vf.  been  called  upon  by  bar 
^Ijje^tv  to  deliver  onr  opinion  on  this 
[Kiiiit,  i  ni  least  sbonld  feel  it  my  dnlv 
III  swakeii  suapicioDS  in  her  breart.  1 
should  ciii^idcr  that  we  are  Justified 
from  ail  the  circumstances  in  so  doinf , 
and  iiilca^in;  the  case  at  ouce  as  il 
now  stand*.  Her  Majc'-ty,  howevet, 
has  hUheno  seen  no  reason  to  part 
with  a  faithful  tenant,  no  groUDd  of 
suspicion  aiisiug  against  her  cenducta 
Siie  Ii!i9,  »f  yet,  discoverct  nothioK  to 
her  prejudice.  We  shall,  tberecire, 
my  lords,  pTes«)1  her  before  yon  tCt 
wiuwu  u^on  \bia  acculon,  and  ja> 


MR.    BROUGHAM. 
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en  have  an  opportunity  of  licar- 
m  her  own  lips  what  will  prove 
sr  sister  is  not  borne  out  in  her 
ent  by  fact  and  truth.  She  is, 
his  occasion,  quite  a  gratuitous 
s,  coming  forward  unasked,  and 

from  excessive  zeal  for  tiiat 
ifl  whose  kindness  she  has  long 
enccd.  We  shall  shew,  that  at 
le  Dumont  represented  Berganii 
in^  returned  with  the  passport, 
ending  the  night  in  the  Princess's 
that  preparations  were  then  actu- 
ikingfor  the  journey;  that  so  far 
emaining  there  during  the  night, 
ntered  the  carriuge  in  an. hour 

half  after  his  arrival ;  that  the 
of  this  period  was  employed  in 
X  ready  the  baggage;  and  that 
chla  business  was  going  forward, 
aeen's    door    continued   always 

her  servants  were  constantly 
i;,  so  that  they  might  easily  have 
iny  thing  that  occurred  in  the 

They  all  came  in  and  out  as 
u  Bergami,  making  preparations 
e  Journey,  whilst  the  Princess 
ichncd  on  the  bed  in  a  travelling 
in  which  she  had  lain  down  de- 
led at  whatever  hour  the  pass- 
irrived  to  resume  Iter  course, 
with  respect  to  the  Carlsruhe  bu- 

there  is  no  occasion  to  contra- 
ke  witness  Kress,  tliat  she  saw  a 
n  in  Bergami's  room.  I  have  al- 
commented  upon  that  paint.  It 
I  that  if  this  were  a  plot,  there 
be  no  difHcully  in  swearing  une- 
;ally  to  the  fact,  as  well  as  to  the 
circumstances  that  have  been 
nnicated.  Can  they  who  argue 
forget  that  in  a  conspiracy  there 
'O  very  material  points  to  be  con- 
id.  In  the  first  place,  the  more 
aal  way  of  obtaining  credibilty 
icuring  success  in  a  plot  of  this 
i,  is  not  to  swear  too  hard,  to 
rt  an  appearance  of  honest  cau- 
nd  scrupulous  circumspection,  to 
be  false  with  the  trnc  with  such 
oiW  as  may  procure  belief,  to 
a  ifancifnl  fabric  of  realities  from 
rhicb  exists  only  in  pictures,  and 
te  facts  as  moderately  and  as  little 
ive  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
t  to  be  attained.  How  has  it  hap- 
I  that  in  no  one  instance  have  two 
Mes  been  called  to  establish  a  sin- 
ct?  Why  was  this  omitted,  when 
{hi  be  done  without  difficulty? 

but  for  tliia  plain  reason,  that  it 
I  not  be  prudent  to  call  forward 

SB 


one  for  the  purpose  of  swearing,  an^ 
another  with  a  view  to  confirmation. 
If  two  witnesjics  had  been  called  to  onei 
fiict,  it  was  likely  that  in  the  cross-ex* 
aminatiou  they  might  contradict  each 
otlicr,  and  therefore  it  was  that  my 
learned    friends   prudently  abstained 
from  having  recourse  to  so  dangerous 
un  experiment.    One  circumstance  was 
ullnded  to,  to  the  truth  of  which,  if 
true,  a  number  of  witnesses  might  have 
been  called.    The  circumstance  I  mean 
is  that  which  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  masquerade.    It  must  have 
i)cen  known  to  numbers  that  her  Ma- 
jesty appeared  there;    that  she    was 
hissed  in  consequence  of  the  indecency 
of    her  dress.      These  were  circum- 
stances which,  upon  a  public  occasion 
could  not  possibly  have  been  concealed. 
The  hissing  must  ere  long  have  been 
known  at  Naples,  and  not  only  there, 
but  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  all 
the  cities  round  about,  '*  £t  omnibns 
aliis  o))idis."    What  has  become  of  V. 
Tyson  ?  Why  has  she  not  been  called  ? 
I  will,  tell  yon  the  reason — she  is  not 
an  Italian.    If  the  facts  stated  be  true^ 
there  were  the  most  important  reasons 
for  calling  this  witness :  she  was  one 
of  the  Queen's  servants — she  had  the 
care  of  the  linen,  superintended  it,  and 
no  person  was  more  likely,  to  speak, 
with  certainty  to  the  spots  and  stains 
which  were  said  to  have  been  observed 
on  the  bed  clothes.    There  was  no- 
thing new  in    this ;    the  practice  of 
calling  washerwomen  vras  not  novel; 
they  were  called  in  the  Douglas  plot ; 
rendered  wise,  however,  by  experience^ 
no  attempt  was  made  fo  bring  them 
forward  on  the  present  eccasion.    Shall 
I  be  told  that  there  was  any  hastening 
in  swearing  the  witnesses?  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  contradict 
all  the  evidence  iliat  hns  been  given; 
but  my  learned  friends  shonld  not  have 
called  upon  mc  for  this.    I  contend, 
that  as  the  case  now  stands,  I  am-  not 
bound  to  call  witnesses;  and  I  snbmit 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.    If 
your  lordships  bcijovc  what  has  been 
stated  by  the  witnesses  against  her 
Majesty,  there  is  proof  positive  of  adnl- 
tery.    No  case  of  the  kind  conid  be 
proved  more  fully  than  this  has  been, 
if  you  credit  the  statements  that  have 
been  made.    If  you  believe  Sacchi, 
Bergami  has  been  seen,  twice  going 
into  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess,  and 
not  returning.    If  yon  believe  him,  and 
some  more  of  the  witnesses^  In  all  ^^^ 
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have  sworn  to,  %\u*  i«  not  only  guilty  of 
the  erimeallej^ed  a;(aiiisi  iiur  in  the  l)ill, 
hut  she  is  as  bad  even  .'is  Messaliun. 
If,  however,  tlii'y  an*  not  worthy  ofrre- 
dit — if  tlioy  havr  ^\vorn  to  these  cir- 
cunistaiic'f'.s,  knoniiif;  thi'iii  to  bv  fui^e, 
we  must  coiichidt*  thiMii  to  be  more  vile 
than  tliosc  jacobiuK  who,  in  the  pro- 
gress of   the  Fr<iiic'h  revolution,  at- 
tempted to  atiix  fco  unnatural  a  cbarj^e 
upon  Marie  Antoinette.    I  have  heard 
it  observed,  that,  without  touching  on 
the  important  part  of  the  char<]ce,  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses  may  be  ruined, 
by  convicting  thorn  of  falsehood  in  un- 
important pariiruhir:*.     If,  however,  I 
am  to  set  up  witnesses,  my  confirma- 
tion of  innocence  bhonld  extend  to  tha 
crime  itself,  and  not  be  confined  to  tri- 
vial circumstances.      Without  railing 
evidence,  I  apprehend,  it  would   be 
auite  sufficient  for  my  case  to  show, 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  evi- 
dence for  the  bill  which  take  away  cre- 
dibility from  the  whole  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  sworn  to.    If  one  part  of  the 
charge  should  notonly  not  be  provedjbnt 
be  found  utterly  inconsistent  with  facts 
detailed  in  evidence— -if  itshould  appear 
that  falsehood  has  been  sworn  to  in  tri- 
vial circunistance.'*— this  I  think  will 
be  suftioient  to  invali<late  the  whole  of 
the  tostinionv.     If  iti  a  rase  like  this, 
it  should  appear  tluit    talschood  w.ts 
slated  by  any  witness,  and  that,  not- 
withstaiidiuET,  the  rest  of  his  to^tiniony 
is   to   be   believed,     ^\hat  chance    of 
escape  will  there  ever  a^ain  hv.  from 
the  grasp  of  unprincipled  con«piraey? 
llic  thing  would  be  ditlVrcnt  if  two 
witnesses    had  been  called   to  swear 
to  any  one  fact.    This  is  what  forms 
tlie  safe-guard  of  every  man,  and  with- 
out it  no  person  can  be  protected  from 
the  machinations    of    a    conspirator. 
Let  nie  suppose  that  any  one  of  your 
loi-d.dii|2s  were  to  f.ill  into  what  I  would 
consider  as  the  greatest  mi.sfortunc  that 
could  happen  to  any  man,  eitlrer  in  an 
humble  or  an  elevatwd  s',/htre  of  life  — 
that  you  should  lie  fharu'cil  v/ith  a  crime, 
at  the  bare  thouirht  oi'  which  every  feel- 
ing revolts,and  human  nature  is  shocked 
— It  might  happen  to  the  best  and  the 
most  virtuous  of  men.     Suppose  one  of 
your  lordships  to  be  charj^ed  witli  tkc 
commission  of  an  infamous  crime.     The 
fairest  reputation,  when  attacked  in 
this  manner,  cannot  possiblv  escape  but 
In  one  way.    It  is  not  possible  to  over- 
tt:in  the  r barge  by  cont'»Dding  testi- 
monj,   bci.auae   the  plotter,  on  Mich 


occasions,  takes  care,  that  there  is  only 
one  uho  can  swear-  lie  selects,  for  fv 
ample,  tbt.-  time  and  place  in  which  any 
any  of  your  loidohipn  may  be  found 
alone.     You  may  be  in  the  place  at  tbe 
time  mention^!.    A  direct  contradic- 
tion under  such  circumstances  is  Im* 
possible.    What  does  the  court  do  be- 
fore  whom   such  a  case  i«  brouglit.? 
They  will  direct  the  acquittal  of  tlie 
person  accused,    if  the   most  trifling 
falsehood,  and  in  th'.*  most  unimportant 
particular  should  be  detected  in  the 
evidence  of  the  base  informer.    I  caH 
upon  your  lordships  now  to  act  upon  tbe 
same  i»rinriplc.    I  ask  only  this  protec- 
tion  for  her  Majesty  —  a  protectiea 
uhich  justice  and  innoeence  demaud. 
Much  ha^  been  said  of  the  situation  of 
Uergami  jirevious  to  bis  entering  tbe 
service  of  the  Queen :  it  has  been  said 
that  this  circumstance  alone,  contrasted 
with  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he  now 
moves,  is  quite  sufficient  to  excite  siia- 
picion.    My  lords,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  has  been  elevated  to  a  sitna- 
tion  by  his  illustrious  mistress,  far  above 
that  in  which  he  formerly  moved,  and 
sorry  I  should   be,  indted,  if,  in  this 
country,  }>ucli  a  circuni.<>tauce  could  lar 
a  fouadation  for  a  serious  charge,     ff 
raising  a  mtritoiious  servant  to  a  placr 
of  tru>t,  was  to  be  insinuated  as  matter 
of  criminality,  God  forbid !  we  shonkl 
ever  see  the  day  when  all  stations  mav 
rnit  be  open  to  all  men  according  to 
iheirmcrits.     I  beg, however,to  remind 
your  lordships,  that  the  rapidity  of  his 
promotion  was  rjtsitc  overstated.    The 
manner  of  it  shcwsl  that  he  earned  It 
gradually  by  the  lailhfulncss  of  his  cha- 
racter and  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, and  it  tends  also  to  shew  the  Httle 
credit  that  is  to  be  aiMin  to  some  part 
of  the   evidence.     J^umont  stated,  if 
she  is  to  he  bcKeved,  that,  in  the  .short 
space  of  three  wceKs  after  lie  was  taken 
into  servie;-,  the  Princess  promoted  him 
to  her  bed;  yet  afier  this  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  act  as  rT.inipr  ;  he  dined  with 
the  servants  at  Genoa,  and  only  once 
sat  at  the  I'rincess'.s  t  iblti  by  accident. 
It  was  only  towards  ti;e  close  of  the 
period  immediately  previous   to  their 
voyage,  that  he  was  admitted  to  her 
table.    Ho  proceeded  by  slow  degrees 
in  the  serviee  of  the  Queen,  travelling 
first  on  horseback  as*  courier,  then  in  a 
carriage  by  himself,  and  subsequently 
made  chamberlain.    This  is  utterly  in- 
consistent, if  you  «»)ppose  the  Queen  to 
bo  that  iurani',  inf^iu^vtcd  woman,  'he 
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has  been  described.    Would  sbe,  if  thus 
violently  attached,  allow  her  paramour 
to  remain  even  a  day  in  a  degrading 
Ritnation.    This  does'  not  resemble  the 
manner  in  which  love  usually  rewards 
the  object  on  whom  it  is  fixed.     It  ra- 
ther resembles  the  aIuw  piofirc.n^   i)y 
which  merit  straggles  through  dii!:i  ui- 
ties  to  the  place  it  is  worthy  of.     Ber- 
gami  was  no  common  man,  but  a  per- 
son of  merit.     His  origin  was  not  low, 
for  his  fdtiier  possessed  a  moderate 
property  in  Ihc  n^^rth  of  Italy.     He  gut 
into  difficulties,  like  many  Italian  gen- 
tlemen, and  soon  sold  his  estate  to  pay 
hU  fither's  debts.    He  was  certainly 
rcdnced,  but  siill  a  reduced  gentleman, 
and  recognized  as  such  in  General  Pi- 
no*8  service,  for  he  dined  at  his  table 
daring    the  Spanish  campaign.    The 
General  respected  him,  and  he  was  uni- 
versal ly  esteemed  by  all  those  whom  he 
served.    They  f-nrouraged  him  to  hope 
for  better  things,  as  knowing  his  for- 
mer situittion  and  his  present  merit. 
It  was  an  Austrian  nobleman  who  pro- 
posed him  as  a  courier  in  the  service 
of  the  Qneen,  and  he  was  hired  by  the 
chamberlain    without    her    Majesty's 
knowledge.     This  nobleman  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  be  promoted  as 
he  bad  heen  better  days.     It  was  almost 
a  condition  of  his  engagement  that  he 
iSiould  go  as  a  courier,  and  be  subse- 
quently raised  to  a  better  station^  if  he 
rendered  himself  worthy  of  it.    My 


lords,  I  do  not  dwell  upon  this  as  an 
important  circumstance.      I    do    not 
think  it  U  material  to  the  defence.    I 
think  I   have  already  disposed  of  the 
rase  by  the  comments  I  have  made  upon 
the  evidence.     I  thought  it  n'^cessary, 
however,  to  dwell  on  the  circumstance, 
as  it  had  been  a  common  topic  of  conver- 
sation If  her  Majesty  had  be(  u  charged 
with  secret  guilt,  against  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  provide  defence^— had  she  been 
charged  with  what  could  havefallenun- 
dtr  the  obs(  rvulion  of  those  with  v.hom 
she    could  ha\e  associated  as  fiiends 
or  equals — with  any  impro])cr  courses 
in  public   intercourse,    1   could  have 
stood  upon    higli  ground    indeed.    I 
could  have  easily  refuted  rveiy  insi- 
nuation of  this  kind,  to  wliatever  pe- 
riod of  her  life  it  might  have  been  at- 
tached— whether  before  she  visited  this 
country,  or  while  she  continued  in  it.    I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  testimonial,  written 
by  bis  late  Majesty,  which  cannot  be 
read  without  the  deepest  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  respect  fur  his  character. 
It  proves  the  light  in  which  he  viewed 
her  at  that  time,  and  whom,  both  then 
and  ever  after,  he  loved  with  a  more 
tender  recollection  than  any  of  the  rest 
of   her   family.      The  plaiunos?,   the 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  manly  sense 
of  this   note,  written  in  1804,  could 
not   be    sufficiently    admired:    it   is 
thus — 


"  Windsor  Castle,  Nov.  IS,  1804. 
**  My  dearest  Daughter-in-law  and  Niece, 
"  Yesterday,  I  and  the  rest  of  my  family  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Kew:  care  was  taken  on  all  sides  to  avoid  all  subjects  of  alter- 
<;ation,  or  explanation;  consequently,  the  conversation  was  neither  instructive 
sor  entertaining :  but  it  leaves  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  situation  to  show 
whether  his  desire  to  return  to  his  family  is  only  verbal  er  real,  which  time 
alone  can  show.    I  am  not  idle  in  my  endeavours  to  make  inquiries  that  may 
enable  me  to  communicate  some  plan  for  the  advantage  of  the  dear  child. 
You  and  I  with  so  much  reason  must  interest  ourselves^  and  its  effeisting  my 
havinff  the  happiness  of  living  with  you,  is  no  small  incentive  to  my  forming 
some  idea  on  the  subject,  but  you  may  depend  upon  their  not  being  decided 
upon  without  your  thorough  and  cordial  concurrence ;   for  your  authority  as 
mother,  it  is  my  object  to  support.    Believe  me  at  all  times,  my  dearest 
daughter- ia*law  and  niece,  your  most  affectionate  father-in-law  and  uncle, 

"  GEORGE  R." 

This  was  tlie  opinion,  and  these  were  the  sentiments,  of  aniannot  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  society,  or  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Here 
be  shewed  all  the  anxiety  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  parent  for  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  a  child,  and  evinced  all  those  seutlinents  in  favour  of  the 
Interests  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  the  consciousness  alone  of  the 
parity  of  her  cpuduct,  and  the  extent  of  her  merits,  could  have  excited.  I 
might  now  read  to  your  lordships  a  letter  from  his  iUustrions  successor,  not 
in  the  same  tone,  not  indicative  of  the  same  regard — but  b^  uo  lAft^^wb  v^<^v- 
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cative  of  any  want  of  cGnn.lcnce,  or  any  desire  to  trammel  his  Hoj-al  CooMit 
in  that  course  of  life,  whieli  her  own  tVelings  nii(;ht  snggrst.     I  allude  to  that 
letter  Mhich  lias  bvK n  su  ot^eii  before  your  h>r(lships  in  other  shapes,  and 
which  I  do  not  thiiiK   uecrssary  now  to  reprut.     In  that  letter  lie  expresied 
liis  wish  that  they  should  live  ap  irr.    Their  inclination.*,  he  isaid,  were  not 
in  their  power,  and  their  nintn-.il  happiness  wouhl  be  best  consuitecl  by  theirllT- 
IngaAunder,  under  any  plan  whitiiniight  .«eeni  most  crudncivp  to  their  comforti. 
There  wan  no   indication  that  her   conduet  shoHld   be  made  a  Mihject  of 
observation,  or  that  her  seclusion  should  be  interrupted  by  the  rigonroft 
fc rutin izini;  agency — ^ueh  as  had    brought    the  present   Bill  of  I*ainfl  ni 
Penalties  into  lite.     {\  cry  cf  **  Read  the  Letter,"  from  the  miuisterud 
beuchcA.) 
Mr.  Brougham  immcdiatoly  read  the  following  letter  :— 

''  Madam — As  Lord  (liolmondely  informs  me'that  yon  wish  I  wonld  defiiWi 
in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  expUa 
myself  upon  that  head  with  as  m»ch  clearness,  and  with  as  much  propnetjj 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  Our  inclinations  are  not  m  oor' 
power;  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  for  the  other,  becanie- 
naturc  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and  comfortable 
society  is,  however,  in  our  power;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted 
to  that;  and  I  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which  >on  required 
through  Ldidy  Cholmundely,  that,  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happenhM 
to  my  daughter,  which,  I  trust  Providence  will  in  its  mercy  avert,  I  shall 
not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction,  by  proposins,  at  any  peitod,  a  con- 
nection of  a  more  particular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close  this  disagreeable 
correspondence;  trusting  that,  as  we  have  completely  explained  onrselvei 
i.0  each  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in  iinintermpted  tranqnillitj*. 
I  am,  Madam,  with  great  trnth^  very  sincerely  vour*s. 

(Signed)  "  GEORGE  P." 


BTj  lords, — I  do  not  mean  to  call  this, 
as  it  has  been  termed  by  others,  a 
letter  of  licence ;  but  I  think  that  such 
an  epistle  must  make  it  a  matter  of 
natural  wonder  to  the  minds  of  all  by 
whom  it  has  l)cen  heard,  to  find  that 
ever  after  the  individual  by  whom  it 
had  been  received  should  have  been 
made   the  object  of  a  more  csperisii 
watchfulness,   and  should  have   been 
exposed  to    an   encreased    rigour  ol" 
observation.  Such,  however,  my  lords, 
is  the  state  of  this  case :  and  it  is  under 
these  circuinstanocH  that  her  Majestv 
IS  now  unexpectetlly  dragged  to  your 
bar.    The  secret  agency  by  which  she 
has  been  haunted,  at  length  etl'ccted 
the  first  step  towards  her  destruction  ; 
but,  thank   God!    their  machinations 
must  hero  cease.    The  innocence,  and 
the  purity  of  my  illustrious  client  has 
been  assailed,  but  I  trust  with  con- 
fidence,   that  the  base  cflTorts  of  her 
culumniatois    will  recoil   upon  them- 
selves.    Your    lordships  have  atten- 
tively regarded  the  evidence  as  it  has 
been  subniiticd  to  vour  notice.    You 
have  no  doubt' watched  the  character 
of  the  witnesses,  and  I  am  satisiied 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  not  one 
of  tho&e  witnesses  is  entitled  to  the 


slightest  credit.  No  single  fact  of  the 
heinous  charges  which  have  been  made 
has  been  supported  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  credit.  Good  wit- 
nervses  w»re  within  the  reach  of  her 
Majesty's  accusers,  persons  entitled  to' 
confidence  and  belief;  but  these  had 
been  studiously  avoided.  The  plot 
h:is  been  discovered  by  the  means  of 
those  principles  which  invariably  ap- 
ply to  such  cases.  It  has  been  exposed 
to  the  open  glare  of  day,  by  the  case 
breaking  down  in  some  of  those  parti 
which,  however  iuKouiously  got  np  as 
a  whole,  were  left  exposed  to  attack. 
The  great  features  of  the  plan  have' 
been  preserved  with  a  studious  regard 
to  ultimate  success ;  but  some  ot  the 
minor  fortifications,  from  a  belief  that 
tlieir  weakness  would  not  be.  dis- 
covered, were  left  unprotected.  It 
is  by  this  means  that  justice  has  tri- 
umphed— it  iff  by  such  trifles  that  the 
weightiest  and  most  serious  accusations 
have,  even  after  having  received  the. 
support  of  great  and  good  men,  been 
laid  prostrate.  I  shall  be  excused  by 
your  lordships  for  quoting  an  authori^ 
from  Scripture,  in  support  of  this 
proposition.  The  passage  to  which  I 
allude,  recites  a  case  in  which  the 
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jsdglM  of  that  day,  the  elders,  were 
tfrai^ed  against  the  accused — and 
fin  which,  w.hen  they  were  on  the  eve 
flf  pronouncing  an  unjust  judgment, 
"With  tile  full  persuasion  of  its  justice, 
^e  victim  wa»  rescued  from  the  gripe 
jff  destruction  which  was  about  to 
gnup  him,  by  the  simple  circHmstance 
•f  a  contradiction  respecting  a  tama- 
ijik  tree.  Such  had  been  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  Majochi,  Du- 
nont,  Sacchi,  and  all  the  other  herd 
of  witnesses,  who  had  been  called, 
Reposed  with  unblushing  confidence, 
aha  ndth  an  nndeviatlng  accuracy  to 
all  the  main  features  of  the  ciiarges, 
which  it  was  their  object,  as  \veH  as 
their  interest,  to  sustain,  and  misht 
have  eYentnally  succeeded,  but  for 
the  aid  and  interposition  of  that  Di- 
Tiae  Providence  which  wills  not  that 
|)le  goilty  shall  triumph.  AVhcn  such 
a  .  ease  as  this  is  before  you— when 
fiich  evidence  is  brought  to  support 
i^  can  you  hesitate  as  to  the  opinion 
which  it  becomes  your  bounden  duty 
to  form?  Can  you,  upon  evidence 
which  would  be  inadequate  to  prove 
the  most  trifling  debt — which  would 
be  too  inlpotent  to  deprive  a  subject 
of  the  commonest  civil  right — which 
would  be  rejected  in  the  most  ordinary 
court  of  justice  as  insufficient  to 
establish  the  lowest  offence — can  you, 
I  say,  upon  such  scandalous  and  bare- 
fiu^d  perjury,  in  this,  the  highest 
court  which  is  known  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  entertain  a  charge  so  mon- 
strous as  that  which  has  for  its  object 
the  min  of  the  honour  of  an  English 
Qoeen?  What  would  be  said  by  the 
people  of  England — what  would  be 
said  by  the  world  at  large^f*  upon 
this  species  of  proof,  acting,  as  you 
do,  as  judges  and  Icj^islators,  you  were 
to'  pass  a  bill,  which  must  for  ever 
deMse  and  degrade  an  injured,  an 
ianocent  woman  ? 

My  lords, — I  pray  your  lordships  to 
paase,  standing  as  you  do  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  betore  you  form  your 
Judgment — a  judgment  which,  if  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  bill  now 
under  your  lordships'  consideration, 
will  fail  in  its  object,  and  will  return 
upon  those  who  give  it.  Save  the 
country,  iny  lords,  from  tlie  horrors 
of  kuch  an  occurrence;  save  your- 
selves from  the  consequences  of  an 
event  by  which  veu  would  risk  the 
sitnation  you  hold  in  that  country  of 
trldrh  you  are  the  ornament,  but  in 


which  yon  would  ccare  te  flourish  if 
no  longer  served  by  tlie  people.  Like 
the  bloMsom  torn  from  its  parent  stem, 
and  dra{;ued  from  the  rout  by  which 
its  beau'ies  were  sustained,  once  de- 
prived of  the  confidepce,  and  esteem, 
and  sup)  ort  of  your  fellow  men,  you 
must  wither  and  decay.  Tlien,  my 
lords,  I  say,  save  that  country,  that 
you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — save 
the  crown,  the  people,  and  the  aristo* 
n-^cy — shake  not  the  altar  itself,  wlilch 
would  not  be  less  endangered  than 
its  kindred  throne.  Your  lordships 
willeil — the  King  willed  that  the 
Queen  of  these  realms  should  be  left 
without  the  solemn  service  of  the 
church.  In  the  absence  of  this  so- 
lemnity, she  sustained  no  loss,  for 
she  still  enjoyed  the  heartfelt  prayers 
of  the  people.  Her  Majesty  wants 
not  my  prayers — but  I  now  ardently 
and  sincerely  supplicate  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  that  mercy  may  be  poured 
down  on  the  people  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  their  rulers  deserve,  and 
that  your  hearts  may  be  turned  to- 
wards justice." 

The  learned  gentleman  concluded 
his  eloquent  and  powerful  speech  at 
half-past  twelve  o  clock.  It  had  evi- 
dently made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  House,  and  for  some  time  the 
noble  lords  were  occupied  in  remark-' 
ing  on  its  tendency.  Several  peers 
quitted  the  house,  and  were  seen  in 
consultation  in  the  passages.  The 
counsel  on  both  sides  also  retired  to 
obtain  refreshments. 

At  one  o'clock  Mr.  Williams  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  was  about  to 
address  their  lordships,  when 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  inter- 
posed. He  remarked,  that  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  about  to  address  the  house, 
as  second  counsel  for  the  Queen,  it  was 
his  duty  to  remind  their  lordships,  that 
it  was  at  their  option  whether  to 
permit  the  course  contemplated  by 
him  to  be  pursued  or  not ;  but  he 
apprehended  the  house  would  concur 
with  him,  that,  in  so  important  a  case^ 
their  discretion  wojild  be  best  exer- 
cised by  permitting  it  (hear). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  then  came  forward 
to  the  bar.  He  could,  he  said,  assure 
their  lordships  that  no  man  could  feel 
more  sincerely,  on  this  occasion,  than 
he  did,  the  various  disadvantages  he 
had  to  encounter ;  bo  man  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  aware  than  he  was  of 
the  pressing  difficulties  under  which 
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)•!•  labottrrJ,   when  he  was  about  to  I 
:tfliiro8>  thvtr  lonishipK  on  \h\n  most  | 
niomciitoiis  (|iirstiuii.     He  alhutcil  not 
to   the  incidental   rimim.HCiuco,  th.it  ! 
itninaiiieiisunu-Mliat  indoiil.t  wii.  m.ci'  : 
tho  pn\ilcjci»  or   I  lie  lij'.hl    to   s|n-.,l» 
niijcht  \:c.  allow etl  to  him  at 'all  (a  oil- 
«'tin;H(uiu'o,    lu-MTlhfh-.i'*,   not   \\in»I!y 
ii:;Iin{)oriar.t    wIlli    ri"-|>»rt    to   u   ciuc 
prrprirutittu  f*.r  tlu-  f. fa'-;uu>— in  thai 
did  he  now  jnivni   to  l!ic  so\t*r.'  tie- 
niand  which  l'.-  .*ii  i:!  l   he  cianpcl!;  il 
to  iiiaki»  till  ti  "•»■  !».i\:."»l.iiN'  it.ilieure- - 
a  demanil,  i>;ih.»j'.<,  ihc  IiKUV  m-vciV, 
Localise   il   was    in   "^oit.e  de^^ree  uii- 
CNpected  :  hut  hi?  a.ivi-rteii  to  hi>  i*.it«* 
or  torti'iiv,  or  v. iij:l:-o«'\»  ••  eUr  it  i!'.i«>iii 
l>e  toinied,  whieli  bi-v)ii;.1tt  hlni  next  in 
«nrcp«sii/n  ti)  the  t .  i>ii(oi'atlo':i   of  a 
subject,  \,hic)i  he  would  tuit  s'bN  Iiad 
been   disciu-.-rd,  but  whieh  hail  b.  ■•'n 
<)is.5ected,"iorn  inpait'*,  ua-I  !wii!  b.  fuie 
their    loid>irp)s,   «ju!v»'iiu:.',   wiithinjr, 
ami    trornblioj,     by    »ho    .'!.arvelIou> 
inarhincry  wliicli   hi*   Karind   iViend 
brought  to  benv  aS  ihi-  and  0:1  ever, 
question.     l?i  tiv;ii:ni{  this  siibjeer  he 
vould  e.ist  behi*..i  Iiini  every  itnfatr  coji- 
»id(?r.ition,  and  basins:  c\^re^s^•d  this 
•CMtinienl,  iie  eojibi  at  t. ..:•;•  he  ho.fri! 
be  belie' ved,  w'.ien  \h    •.»'.d  V.\;\l  he  tie- 
iirecated  r.-o^t    \\vi  l.'j;ilv  miv   \u  tion 
that  he  stoi»d  iV.iward  rV'.ni  a  sp  rit  rt" 
rompetitioi).     'I'hc  pre-.ent  vas  a  eae 
inaiked  bv  this  •ii<liiiL'ni*hii:r  t'.-auire, 
bc}ond   iiiiv   !)!h'T   th.il   had   hlflurto 
occiiiTi'd,  iVc'in  the  caKiiioiiei'iiK  nt  of 
the  world  to  >hi'  pie«iv;it  huiir,  nan\r!\, 
tbat  it  ])resented  to  the  ntiiid  nothin. 
but   pure  and   unsni\ed  evil,  withtiiu 
the  f.li;:l;te*t  I'ortton  of  binelit.     Hi> 
learned  iriend  h.id  evineed  an  eidarged 
hitelleet  to  comprelM-nd,  a  power  to 
express,  a   couiajje  t-.    mei't  all  ditfi- 
cwlties,a  varyinj;  andshiflini:;  attitude, 
suited  to  every  ehunjie  in  this  ea^-e,  in 
the  course  of  his  hoiiocrable  and  p^iuri- 
otis  cxerlions— exertions,  the  fjree  of 
inrhich  was  then  alive  in  the  nieuiorj*, 
in  the  judgment,  and  in  the  feelin<;s  of 
that  house.     It  now  beeamc  his  otiice, 
after  the  labours  of  his  learned  friend, 
to    collect    the    scaltered    remnants, 
M'hich,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
on  this   bill,  nii^ht  have  been  over- 
looked or  b'ft  behind,  in  order  to  fill 
up    that    measure    of   condemnation, 
which,  with  all  las  heart  he  hoped, 
and  in  bis  conscience  be  beUcvt J,  was 
not  remote  or  distant,  but  now  awaited 
this   prosecution,  though  it  was  the 
third  which  had  been  directed  against 
)!is   royvil    mistress  the  Queen.     Ue 


would  nsk  their  lord.<«liip5,  who  xtvn 
the  pa  I  ties  in  this  e^sc  i     That  anrely 
wa<  not  an  immaterial  consider atimi, 
iiet'ore  he  proceeded  to  any  thing  else. 
!Te  wi.s  aware  that  it  had  bcenwifli 
diftleulty  that    they    had    attained  1 
eerlain    degree    of    knciwledgc — ^thlt 
.seme  c\phii:ati'in   had  been  allowed 
with  re^pcet  to  the  party  to  whom  her 
.Majesty'!*  counsel  were  <ipposcd.  Thej 
originally   kni'W  that  they   were  op- 
poM-d  to  Minic  peiMin  or  othrr,  and  the 
power  v.as  not    lesA    fennidable  for 
bein::  in:peifectly  divulged.     But,  oot 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  name 
of  liis  .Majesty  the  King— that  name 
which    in   it>cif   was    '•   a   tower  of 
>treu;*th" — a  name  which, ncveriheksi, 
stood  in  the  trout  of  this  bill,  it  was 
now  pu*i  speculation — ii  was  now  no 
lontMT  a  matter  of  ibmbt  who  the  pro- 
srcuior  was.    On  the  one  side»  their 
lonlships    saw*    ar'aycd   before  them 
all  tho  \\eii:ht  of  the  crowu— poweff 
auHiority,  ^^ i-altb,  influence — (that  in- 
Muence  froiu  whentv  a  Iar;;e  portion 
of  this  evidence  was  deprived);  and, 
on  the  other,  her  Majesty  the  QueeDy 
borne  down  by  a  !»eries  of  harsh  treat- 
ment, to  which  allusion  had  already 
Letn  made,  (and  on  which  he  would 
"•ay  MO  more  at  present,)  *'  shorn  of 
inT  bea;;i.',**  deprived  of  ner  Lonoui'S— 
a  (^ucen,  whi.,  with  reference  to  this 
]*rosecnti<jn,  had,  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  f.ite,  by  the  changes  of  fortune,  by 
the  death  of  s^oaie  p(  rsons,  by  the  ca- 
suistry of  etfiee  in  otheis,  been  deprived 
of  the  nio>t  powerful,  the  most  active^ 
and  the  mo.  t  zealous  of  her  defenders. 
It  was  ntc«  >s.;ry,  with  rtspect  to  this 
\i(w   of  the   ea!»e,  if  their   Lordshipi 
wished   to   allow   the  free    and    fur 
operation  of  their    minds,  that  they 
slioiiid    combat   strongly  against  aoy 
tiling  lii.e  the  ascendancy  of  power  01 
the  one  hand,    opposed  as   it  was  to 
the    helplessness,  the    desertion,   the 
want  ot  friends,  and  the  absence  of 
protectors,   which   appeared   on  the 
other.    They  were   told,    by  a  wiso 
people,  to  whom   reference   was  fre- 
quently made,  and  not  withont  reason, 
that  this  caution,  with  respect  to  the ' 
paramount  authority  of  the  accuser, 
ought  to  be  strictly  and  vigilantly  e»> 
erciatd  ;  because,  if  it  were  not,  tbat 
authority    might    be     productive   of 
much  abuse:—"  Semper   in    hac   ci- 
vitate    (said    Cicero),    niniis   magDii 
accusatorum  opjbus  et  popnius    unif 
versus  et  sapieutcs,    ac    ninltum   in 
postcrmn  prospicientes  judiees  retti<i 
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ternnr— a  testimony,  vrliiih,  at  the 
OQtsot,  lie  would  take  occasion  to  no- 
tice as  remarkable  on  this  ground,  that 
it  showed  the  opinion  of  the  universal 
people  of  Rome,  and  of  the  vi[$e  and 
provident  jadges,  to  be  one  and  the 
tame.  Cicero  went  on  thus — "Nolo 
■ccusator  in  judicinm  potentiura  afferat, 
non  vim  majorem  aliqnam,  non  aucto- 
ritatem  exccUentem,  non  ni:iniam  gra- 
tiam;  valeant  ha'c  omnia  ad  salutem 
innocentium,  ad  opem  impotentium, 
ad  anxiliumcalainitosorum;  inpericulo 
v^ro.  ct  in  pemicie  civium ;  repudieu- 
tnr.  Their  lordships  ought,  and  he 
doubted  not  would,  exert  a  powerful 
CaatioD,and  keep  their  minds  perfectly 
clear  from  any  nndue  bias,  iu  the 
course  of  this  conflict,  in  order  that 
strict,  impartial,  and  equal  justice 
might  be  awarded  to  the  parties. 
Tlierc  was  another  topic  to  which  he 
^'wonid  take  leave  to  allude.  He  would 
not  waste  their  lordships'  time  by  stat- 
ing, after  the  many  discussions  they 
had  heard  on  the  subject,  tlie  whole 
coarse  of  proceedings  adopted  in  the 
conrts  below;  but  he  would  observe, 
that  it  was  an  invariable  and  sacred 
rule  in  those  proceedings,  that  on  the 
^evidence  in  the  case,  and  on  the  evi- 
dence only,  was  the  judgment  to  be 
formed.  In  this  case,  also,  he  trusted 
that  no  previous  opinion — that  no  pre- 
conception from,  whatsoever  quarter 
it  might  be  derived — that  no  rumour, 
however  frequent  it  might  be  (and,  for 
any  thing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  ru- 
mours might  have  been  frequently  re- 
peated)—!«hould  be  suffered  to  inter- 
fere with  the  case;  but  that  the  evi- 
deuae,  and  nothing  but  the  evidence, 
would  be  the  rule  and  criterion  of 
evefy  noble  lord  who  heard  him  in 
deciding  on  thio  most  important  ques- 
tion. Without  this  sentiment  pre- 
Tailcd,  no  longer  could  there  be  any 
chance  for  the  party  accused  ;  without 
that  feeling  existed,  he  know  not  by 
what  secret  power — he  kuwf  not  by 
what  doubtful  means — he  knew  not  by 
what  hidden  springs — he  knew  not  by 
whatobscnremotives,couclusionsmiKht 
bearrivedat,  and  acted  on.  Butthishe 
knew,  that,  except  by  an  open,  a  pub- 
lic, a  fair,  and  an  equal  examination 
ofevidenceon  both  sides,  justice  could 
not  be  administered.  While  he  was 
on  thi^  subject  he  wished  to  call  their 
lordships*  attention  to  another  part  of 
the  case,  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  it.     How  did  her  Majesty  the 


Queen  stbud  at  present  ?  Sh4  stood 
under  those  difficulties  of  defence  which 
he  had  ventured  to  urge — placed  in  the 
midst  of  proceedings  which  had  not  the 
most  remote  analogy  to  those  carried 
on  at  any  other  tribunal.  She  was 
most  critically  situated,  and  had  to  snr- 
monnt  a  variety  of  difficulties,  whioh, 
in  the  case  of  no  individual  that  stood 
at  the  bar  of  any  other  tribunal  in 
England,  ever  had  been,  or  ever  could 
be  encountered,  while  the  law  remain- 
ed the  same  as  it  was  at  present.  Let 
their  lordships  examine  the  question ; 
and,  though  the  subject  was  not  new, 
he  was  sure  he  should  stand  excused 
(thinking,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter which  pervaded  the  whole  cause) 
if  he  callea  their  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  evidence  was  brought 
forward.  It  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  defence,  and  went,  in  fact,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
Whether  he  was  or  was  not  founded  in 
the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make,  it 
would  be  for  their  lordships  to  decide. 
Was  there  any  instance,  he  would  ask, 
in  the  history  of  the  law  of  England,  in 
which  a  party  accused  had  been  kept 
in  ignorance,  until  the'time  of  trial,  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  charges  tiiat 
were  to  be  preferred — of  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances,  under  which 
the  accusation  was  made  ?  He  would 
say,  fearlessly,  that  there  was  none. 
Let  them,  first  of  all,  take  the  more 
formal,  or  technical,  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, if  he  might  use  the  term,  wiUi 
respect  to  the  party  prosecuted.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  indictment  mn-^t 
specify  a  particular  day  and  place. 
He  was  aware  that  it  Fomctiir.os  cover- 
ed a  considerable  portion  of  time ;  but, 
he  would  appeal  to  every  learned 
judge  who  heard  him,  if  a  crime  were 
committed  on  the  first  of  January — ^if 
a  robbery  were  then  perpetrated,  or  a 
house  were  broken  open — whether  an 
individual  would  be  allowed,  for  the 
mere  love  of  fiction,  from  a  vicious 
love  of  contradiction,  to  charge  the 
offence  as  having  been  committed  on 
the  1st  of  June?  No  ;  the  party  was 
informed  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
place  where,  the  matter  advanced 
against  him  a?)  an  offence  was  com- 
milted,  as  nearly  a«^  it  could  possibly 
be  ascertained.  Was  that  all?  Had 
not  the  party  accused  been  previously 
committed  ?  Must  he  not  have  been 
.committed  by  .<ome  magistratM  of  tlie 
county?  and,  being  sotiauimilted,inu«t 
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there  not  appear,  on  the  fare  of  the 
writ,  a  dcscriptioii  of  the  oAeiiref-  -Tn 
Btnety-nine  caRe*i  out  of  one  hundred 
— in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  he 
might  say,  out  of  one  thousand,  a  pre- 
vioos  examination,  a  previous  hearing 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused and  of  the  witncfiscs  adduced 
apinst  him ;  and  by  means  of  that  pre- 
vious inquiry  he  obtained  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  place,  as 
vrell  as  of  the  persons  to  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  charge.  If 
it  were  a  wicked  fabrication,  if  it  were 
a  groi^s  conspiracy  to  oppress  tlie  ac- 
cused, he  must  at  least  liave  a  specifi- 
cation of  time  and  place,  together  with 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  to  sustain  the  case  against 
him.  Not  without  reason,  therefore, 
did  the  Qut^n  complain  that  the  crime 
charged  against  her  was  extended  over 
three  fourths  of  the  globe,  without  any 
particular  specification  of  time,  but  a 
mere  general  statement,  that  it  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  six  years, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  wit- 
nesses until  they  came  before  their 
lordtfhips.  Well,  in  his  judgment,  might 
the  Queen  complain  that  she  came  to 
her  trial  under  complicated  disadvan- 
tages— disadvantages  that  would  not 
attend  the  trial  of  any  other  individual 
whatsoever,  no  matter  what  was  the 
subject  of  accnvatiou,  within  the  realm 
of  England.  He  begged  leave  to  illus- 
trate this  fact,  and  he  would  put  the 
case  to  every  noble  lord  who  heard 
him,  aud  particularly  to  those  who 
were  conversant  in  judicial  matters : — 
Suppose  a  charge  of  felony,  of  murder, 
of  burglary,  or  of  robbery,  to  be  made 
against  an  individual ;  and  suppose  it 
to  be  committed  on  any  ai<signable  day ; 
the  party  accused  was  committed  tu 
prison,  and  the  trial  came  on.  Sup- 
pose it  was  a  circumstantial  case,  and 
evidence  was  adduced  in  support  of  it 
from  Yarious  suspected  quarters,  while 
no  testimony  of  a  contrary  nature  was 
brpught  forward  to  oppose  it.  He 
would  admit  it  to  be  a  case  of  such 
suspicion,  that  the  prudence  of  the 
jndge,  and  the  conscientious  feeling  of 
the  jury  could  not  shake  off:  what 
would  then  be  the  situation  of  the  ac- 
cused party  ?  Why  the  learned  judge 
wouhl  say,  "If  this  suspicion  that 
hangs  round  the  prisoner  be  confound- 
ed— if  it  be  really  true  that  what  looks 
like  guilt  ought  not  to  attach  to  this 
individnal — why  in  he   silent  f    Why 


does  he  not  produce  hit  ezcvlpatoiy 
proof?  The  thing  waa  fresh;  tM 
proper  time  and  opportunity  for  de- 
fence allowed,  and  yet  he  has  failed  ti 
prepare  himself.**  Kea<oning  thoiythi 
conclusion  was  irresistible ;  and  amu 
might  be  convicted  of  any  crime  ondcr 
such  circumstances.  But  he  woali 
contrast  this  with  a  case  that  boit 
some  similarity  to  the  present.  Whit 
if  the  individual  accosed  was  snppesei 
to  have  committed  the  offence  ds 
years  before?  Would  any  leaned 
judge,  consistent  with  commom  sens^- 
on  which  the  law  was  founded— -coi* 
demn  the  Individ nal  because  he  coaM 
not  procure  evidence,  after  rach  i 
lapse  of  time — when  witnesses  might 
have  died — when  memory  might  bait 
failed — when  difficulties  might  haveia- 
tcrposed,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
had  no  existence?  Nos  on  the  con- 
trary, this  would  be  tlie  langnan 
which  the  judge  would  hold :  — '*  Wn 
was  not  this  charge  brought  earliefr 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  delay?  Why 
has  this  accusation  slumbered?  Bo 
you  expect  a  miracle  from  the  accused? 
Do  you  now  expect  the  minds  of  in- 
dividuals to  be  so  alive  on  tliia  subject 
as  to  recollect  persons,  places,  ana 
events,  which  must  by  this  time  have 
faded  from  their  memory?^  Sock 
would  be  the  language  of  the  judiei 
Hie  remoteness  of  the  period — mi 
lateness  of  the  charge,  to  which,  ifaa- 
s wcr  could  be  given,  that  answer  shoald 
long  before  have  been  called  for-- 
those  circumstances  must  be  consider- 
ed as  the  salvation  and  deliverance  of 
the  accused,  for  large  and  liberal  al- 
lowance was  always  made  for  tboie 
who  were  thus  situated.  When  a 
charge  was  speedily  brought,  powerfal 
means  often  arose  to  defeat  it,  and 
those  means  might,  op  the  n^omeat^ 
be  made  available.  But,  after  a  hipsci 
of  years,  the  facility  by  which  an  accu- 
sation coald  be  met  became  narrowed 
and  contracted.  If  the  attack  were 
made  at  the  time  when  the  offenee 
was  alleged  to  have  been  committee^ 
tlie  accused  party  could  perhaps  aiH 
swer  it ;  though,  when  a  long  period 
had  elapsed,  it  might  not  be  in  hb 
power  to  do  so.  Why  were  these  pr^ 
liminary  rrmarks  made  ?  Because  ht 
conceived  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
qnired  them,  however  little  their  lord- 
ships might  be  influenced  by  them. 
Petitions  had  been  presented  to  their 
lordships,  calling  on  them  to  gnuit  to 
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the  Qaeen  Romethifi^  like  that  which 
crery  subject  of  the  realm  was  entitled 
to  by  due  coarse  of  law.  'i'o  tlie  wis- 
dom of  their  lordships  it  had,  however, 
■eemed  meet  to  refuse  those  several 
reqnests.  He  now  demanded  of  their 
loraships  respectfully,  bat,  in  parsn- 
wace  or  his  daiy,  firmly  and  boldly,  if 
they  would  pursue  the  plain  and  direct 
eonne  of  jostic<;, '  to  extend  to  the 
QaeeB  the  full  advantage  which  she 
onitht  to  derive  from  the  delay  that 
had  taken  place.  That  advantage  con- 
•Uted  in  what  he  would  now  state ; 
they  would  expect  the  evidence  to  be 
clear,  consistent,  and  precise.  Now, 
in  proportion  as  this  charge  had  been 
detoyed,  their  lordships  would  con- 
sider, that  by  this  very  delay  a  diffi- 
culty was  imposed  on  the  Queen, 
which,  while  human  nature  remained 
ai  it  was  at  present  constituted,  must 
necessarily  exist,  namely,  tliat  wit- 
nesses might  have  died,  and  that  the 
recollection  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
ramstances,  muAt  in  the  course  of  years 
lie  impaired.  If  the  charge  had  been 
preferred  about  the  time  when  the 
ofience  was  said  to  have  occurred,  it 
might  have  admitted  of  a  ready  an- 
swer, though  it  might  not  admit  o{ 
such  an  answei*now.  How  then  was 
her  Miyesty  to  be  defended  before 
their  lordships  ?  By  their  lord.^hips 
exercising  a  vigilant  controul  over  the 
prosecuting  party,  in  proportion  to  the 
hardships  which  were  visited  on  the 
Queen.  She  was  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficulties, and,  in  proportion  as  those 
difficulties  were  great,  should  their 
lordships,  in  hearing  her  case,  be  vigi- 
lant, indulgent,  and  forbearing,  think- 
ing it  enough  if  a  substantial  answer 
were  given  :  for  he  would  boldly  say, 
that  to  answer  tlie  accusation  point  by 
point  would  be  a  miracle.  He  would 
say,  tliat  unless  the  caution  which  he 
liad  recommended  to  their  lordships 
were  adopted  in  examining  the  ad- 
verse case,  and  nnless  they  extended 
the  Qtmost  indulgence  to  her  Majo&ty, 
tliey  never  could  hope  to  sitKty  the 
judgment  of  the  country.  The  y  ought 
to  toke  special  care,  if  that  look  place, 
which  God,  for  the  safety  of  this  king- 
dom, avert!  if  her  Majesty  should  be 
eondeibned,  that  it  should  not  be  by 
means,  by  the  operation  of  which  no 
individual  in  the  historyof  this  country 
bad  ever  suflTered  in  his  life  or  liberty, 
in  his  character  or  his  fortune  !  These 
preliininary  remarks  were  well  suited 
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to  tliat  temper  of  mind  which  he  called 
upon  their  lordships,  not  as  a  matter  of 
favour,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  examination  of  the  adverse 
case,  and  in  their  preparation  for  that 
which  wonld  be  offered  in  reply  to  it 
by  the  accused  party.    In  speaking  of  ' 
the  whole  case,  and  before  he  came  to 
examine  it  in  detail,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see,  and,  seeing,  not  to  admit, 
that  the  supposition  which  had  been 
made  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Queen's 
Attorney-General,    who  had,  indeed, 
anticipated  the  whole  of  the  case,  was 
completely  substantiated  by  a  perusal 
of  evidence — namely,  that  the  whole 
case  on  the  adverse  side  was  founded 
and  bottomed  in  perjury.    That  was  a 
point  which,  in  his  view  of  it,  could  not 
be  denied.    However  fearful  the  con- 
clusion excited  in  their  lordships' minds 
might  be,  on  finding  tliat  distinct  per- 
jury been  committed  before  them,  was 
it  entirely  new  in  the  history  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  this  country— - 
aye,  and  of  the  witnesses  of  this  coun- 
try too — to  nnd  a  set  of  persons  giving 
a  series  of  testimony  relative  to  minute 
details  and  trivial  circumstances,  of 
whom  it  was  as  clear,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  case,  that  everyone  had  perjured 
himself,  as  it  then  was  that  he  was 
speaking  at  their  lordbhips'  bar  ?  Was 
the  present  case  wholly  without  a  mo- 
tive to   produce  the   perpetration  of 
similar  guilt?  Had  they  never  heard  in 
the  history  of  their  country  of  indivi- 
duals— he  would  not  say  having  been  got 
up,but— presenting  themselves  as  volun- 
teers for  the  commission  of  perjury? 
Was  it  an  unheard  of  circumstance  tlwt 
low-bred  persons  should  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  insult  and  trample  upon  their  su- 
periors who  had  fallen  from  power,  or 
who  at  least  were  in  obloquy  with  those 
that  were  in  power  ?  Was  it  only  iu  an- 
cient Home  tiiat  a  disposition  existed  to 
triumph  over  the  prostrate  fortunes  of 
illustrious  individuals?  Was  it  only  in 
ancient  Rome  that    the  rejected  fa* 
vourite  of  Caesar  was  liable  to  the  taunts 
and  ignominifis  of  the  vulgar?  Was  it 
only  there  that  the  cry  was  raised — 

."  Cniramus  pi^Eccipites 

<<Dumjacetinripo,calcemusCaesaris 
hostem?^ 

Were  not  their  loidsbips  aware  that 
that  very  enemy  of  Caesar,  who  waa 
thus  to  be  spurned  and  trampled  upon, 
had  been  but  that  previous  moment 
living  in  the  midst  oft  imnerlal  faivQMX^ 
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]>id  not  tliey  recollect  tliat  the  ■atirUt 
indignautly  asked^- 

"  Quo  cccidit  sub  criinino  Pquisnain 

''DolalorP  quibiiHindicus?  quo  tester" 

Did  not  they  recollect  that  he  added — 
'*  Nil  horuin  :     vi  rbo^a   et  grandU 

epistola  Tenit 
"  A  Capreis  ?•' 
Or,  ill  other  words,  that  a  large  and 
K'iollt-n  green    bajc  came  over   from 
Blilaiir    So  that  it  was  not  quite  un- 
foreseen that  persons  might  be  fonnd, 
who,    either  from  a  love  of  power, 
or    from  a    desire    to    worship    the 
riniiiji^  snn,  and  from  their  own  ba^e, 
and  ignoble,  degraded  natuics,  might 
pv  load  to  increaiie  tiic  misery  of  the 
distressed,  and  heighten  by  calumny 
tile  anguish  of  the  I'ulUn.      llfit   whs 
there  no  other  motive,  besldei  ihose 
ivhich  he  had  just  enumerated,    that 
might  be    attributed  to    tlie  witnes- 
*vs  pioduced   against   his    illuittrious 
cjientr  Was  tht-rc  nothing  in  their  evi- 
dence calculated  to  show  that  a  belief 
existed  —was  there  nothing  in  the  Milan 
commission  it>e]f  calculated  to  excite 
such  belief  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,   that  they  would  not  go  unre- 
warded if  they  came  forward  with  tes- 
timony  against  a   I'rinress   who   had 
before  bren  the  ohjt  rt  of  caliiinn\  and 
insult  ?  He  begged  leave  also  to  impress 
upon  the  rcrolk'ction  of  their  lorJ.ships, 
thai  not  only  the  govcrnm'jiit  of  this 
rt)unlvy,  but  also  the   government  of 
foreign  countries,  had  been  roiicorned 
in  getting  up  the  prosecution  against 
her  Majesty.     He  did  not  make  thih 
a.<;S(>riioh  upon  idle  grounds  :    it  had 
been  proved  to  them  in  evidence  ;  and, 
as  one  instance  wa«  more  derisive  thajj 
a  Ihonaand  unmeaning  uenr ralilies,  ht 
would  refer  them   to  the  printed  nji- 
nute8.     He  would  refer  tlieni   to   the 
evidene«j  of  Barbara  Riess,  in  which 
they  would  find  a  brace  of  ambassadors 
and  a  brace  of  ministers  engaged  in  the 
worthy  and  reputable  piiijmse  of  pack- 
ing up  and  packing (.fl:i  vho'ecargoof 
those  vulual>le  conmnxllleis  nhich  had 
been  recently  landed  on  the  shoics  of 
this  free  coniiliv.     '1  hi  i:ai::es  ot  tlioxc 
nidtisters  were  meini'iiied  in  lli(»  evi- 
d  'Hce  :  th-y  wei  i'  Ui-rc-eiitiiig,  or,  he 
sIkiuM  rather  oay,  thut  they  were  mis- 
t'  presentinc, states  which,  as  Uiey  weic 
iuferior  to  Engiaiui,  wete  in  some  de- 
gree under  its  eontiuul;  iuid  yet  they 
aid  not  hesitate  lo  descend  to  the  very 
honourable,  the  very  dignified,  and  the 


very  well  concerted  plan  of  getting  if 
witnesses  against  her  Bfajestv.     A 
felt  himself  bound  to  lay  thete  nrti  bt- 
fore  their  lordships,  nnd  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  mlainten 
Bcrstett,  Keden,  Grimm,  and  GriUiog, 
as  detailed  by  Kreis ;  for  by  to  doiag 
their  lordships  wonld  see  that  loiBe- 
thing  very  like  an  undue  influenee  ha4 
been  exerted  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  against  her  MaJMty. 
There  was  also  another  subject  wtaift 
he  wished  to  bring  under  the  notice  cf 
their  lordships — ^he  meant  the  manner 
in  which  the  witnesses  for  the  proseca- 
tion  had  been  remunerated.    Might  li 
be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  the  cron- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  had  beca 
conducted  by  her  Majeity*!s  coaasrl 
with  a  forgetful  ness  of  that  point,  or 
whether  alTiision  had  not  been  made  to 
it  so  often  by  them,  as  almost  to  hare 
excited  the  disgust  of  their  lordships? 
Had  they  not  put  qnestions  relative  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
remunerated  to  every  witness  who  had 
been  called?  and  had  there  been  la 
instance  of  any  witness  aeknowledghir 
the  receipt  of  money  after  the  effect  i 
the  excessiive  payments  to  the  captail 
and  mate  of  the  polacca  had  been  db- 
Covered?  Was  nut  tlttt  very  circom- 
itance  even  more  conderanatoiy  of  the 
case  than  the  excessive  payments  mhifh 
h  id  been  made  to  the  other  witnessei? 
I'licre  had  been  no  desire  on  the  pirt 
of  her  Majesty  to  shrink  from  sadi 
an   inquiry:  her  aiSocates  had  evrfl 
courted  it,  and  h.id  been  loud  and  eh-  - 
morons  in  their  di  inanda  for  an  expla- 
nation   iipun  th.it  point.      Had  tint 
explanation  betn  given  by  those  who 
ronilucted   the    present  proseiutioB? 
No,  it  been  carefully  and  cautiously 
withheld.    Another  point,  connected  ■ 
with  that  on  which  he  had  been  jvt 
•speaking,    deserved  the  attention  of 
their  lordships.      They  had  not,   ht 
trusted,    forgotten    that    his  leaned 
friend,  the  Attorney -General,  ai  the 
conclusion  of  the  cast — for,  withont. 
meaning  him  any  disrepect,  be  (Mr. 
Williams)  must  call  it  his  (the  AttOf^ 
iicy-Generar8)ca.«e,  from  the  manner  to 
-.vhich  he  had  conducted  it — had  made 
a  singular  application  for  delaying  the 
farther  proceedings  of  this  hill,  onthi 
ground  that  certain    witnesses,    who 
Wiire  wanted  to  prove  an  act  ofadulteiy 
at  Lu^no,  had  not  arrived  in  the  couih 
try.    Singular  as  that  appUoation  waS| 
it  had  been  made.    A  night  Utterrvied. 
\ 
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In  the  fiiorniug  that  applicatioD  was 
felinquiflhed.  The  reason  was  appa- 
RiU.  In  ordinary  ca^es  such  an  appli- 
cation could  only  be  «u<itained  by  call> 
ing  the  attorney,  or  some  agent  t<»  the 
^rty,  to  prove,  upon  oath,  that  tlie 
eridence  of  the  al»ent,  but  expected 
wftticBses,  was  important  to  the  case. 
Had  any  evidence  to  that  effect  been 
tandcred  to  their  lordships  ?  Had  Mr. 
Powel  whose  presence  in  court  such 
efrrarastances  absolutely  demanded, 
been  called  before  their  lordships  i 
No ;  the  application  had,  as  he  had  be- 
ftre  stated,  died  quietly  away;  the 
op^rtnnity  had  been  allowed  to  perish, 
vriiiclk  bad  been  offered  to  the  adverse 
|Murty,  of  provinitf  that  it  was  unjust 
■acnsation  against  them  to  say,  that 
thcj  had  disbursed  large  sums  in  pro- 
earing  witnesses  from  Italy,  or  that 
tlwjr  had  afforded  funds  to  their 
foieign  commissaries,  to  their  agents  in 
law,  to  their  agents  in  equity,  and  to 
theiragents  militants^-iudeed,he  knew 
■ot  by  what  terms  to  designate  them — 
to  procure  men  whose  consciences 
were  vendible.  That  opportunity, 
which  they  ought  to  have  eagerly  em- 
braced, they  had  wilfully  neglected; 
and  the  conclusion  which  he  drew  from 
•meh  conduct  was,  that  money  had 
been  largely  and  lavishly  expended  to 
get  np  this  prosecution.  At  that  con- 
dniion  he  had  arrived,  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  Italian  witnesses  (of 
wbom,  as  of  the  ancient  Greek,  it 
might  be  said, 

**  Grseculus  esnriens  in  coelum  jus- 
soris,  ibit,") 

Not  upon  mere  surmises,  but  upon 
facts  which  went  home  to  the  minds 
and  bosoms  of  men.  The  funds  of 
corruption,  he  must  repeat  it,  had 
been  afforded,  or  why  had  Mr.  Powell 
been  withheld  from  joining  in  the  ap- 
plication made  by  his  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-General?  Mr.  Williams 
then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  he 
nasty  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
tedious,  make  another  general  remark 
before  he  entered  into  the  details  of 
the  evidence  which  had  been  sub- 
nutted  to  their  lordships.  He  did 
not  intend  to  travel  over  the  ground 
which  his  learned  friend,  the  Queen's 
Attomev-General,  had  occupied  so 
ably  before  him,  by  dwelling  on  the 
glaring  and  flagrant  improbability  at- 
tendant on  the  circumstances  which 
had  been  imputed  to  the  Queen.  They 


haci  beard  that  familiaritirs  which  had 
been  justly  called  most  disgusting,  had 
taken  place  between  her  Majesty  and 
Hcrganii ;  but  they  had  likewise  heard 
tbat  her  Majesty  had  been,  if  the 
witnesses  weie  to  be  credited,  mosrt 
careful  and  cautious  that  those  fami- 
liarities sbould  not  occur  in  solitude  or 
obscurity,  but  in  the  light  of  day  aud 
in  the  presence  of  multitudes.  That 
was  in  itself  most  improbable,  but  was 
rendered  still  more  so  by  a  circum- 
stance which  had  transpired  in  the 
examinatioir  of  no  unwilling  witness 
against  L- v  ^:;;Jcsty — he  meant  Du- 
nionr — uixi  of  v,hich  bis  learned  friend 
had  failed  to  take  any  notice.  The 
Queen,  during  all  the'  time  that  she 
was  accusfd  of  conducting  herself 
with  this  most  cxtrarrdinary,  most 
open,  and  most  convenient  profligacy, 
(for  most  convenient  it  certainly  would 
have  been  to  those  who  meditated  this 
bill),  thou&iit  and  believed  herself  to 
be  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies. 
What !  was  it  to  be  believed  that  a 
Princess,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
persecution  whicii  she  had  endured  in 
the  year  1806 — who  was  not  ignorant 
of  tlie  attention  with  which  her  actions 
were  contemplated  in  this  countr3- — 
who  did  not  suppose  herself  to  be  in 
any  favour  with  those  who  were  in 
power  in  it — was  it  to  be  believed  that 
she  would  in  the  presence  of  a  crew 
of  tweuty-two  persons,  not  only  render 
herself  open  to  the  accusations,  but 
even  surrender  herself  at  discretion 
to  the  malice  of  her  enemies?  There 
was  another  instance  from  the  evi- 
dence which  he  wished  to  place  before 
their  lordships,  now  that  he  was  dis- 
cussing the  improbability  of  tlie 
charges.  Their  lordships  would  bear 
in  mind  what  was  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred at  Naples,  which  had  been  made 
the  scene  of  the  early  as  well  as  the 
more  mature  charges :  they  would 
bear  in  mind  that  Majochi  stated  him- 
self to  have  slept  in  an  apartment 
between  the  room  of  the  Princess  and 
the  room  of  Bergaml;  and  that  he  had 
been  stationed  there  by  Bcrgami  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  Bergami's 
ilhirss;  they  would  likewise  bear  in 
mind  that  there  was  a  light  and  a  fire 
in  that  room,  that  there  was  no  reguLnr 
bed  iu  it,  and  that  the  repose  which 
Majochi  was  to  take,  if,  indeed,  ha 
who  was  stationed  to  watch  over  a 
sick  man  was  to  take  any,  was  to  be 
upon  a  sofa.    Now  thai  Wx^"^  vi*t\'i  ^'Ql 
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till*  siibjert  of  probibiliti'**,l:n  would 
ask  tUc'ir  U'ril^hipH  wiiat  *Uvy  would 
say  to  this  >tat(  tnnit^     Uc  uai  wi'll 
a\VHiv   that   Mitjochi    h;wl    prcvimi^ly 
htatrd  that  oixc  arrew   to    Il«'iK:iuii\ 
room  wus  throutih  rhit  room  in  which 
he  hiiiiDeli'  was  Ktiiiioiidl;  lint,  in  hl*> 
earlici*  c\ia(*nci,    his   btHteniciit   was 
surli  as  woiiM  iiiciinc  any  person  to 
brlicvc  llml  it  was  the  only  acers^.  j 
He  was  a'.ked,  *'   Then  it  is   to  hi* 
iiudn-blood,   thi're    wAh   hot w ton    the 
bedroom  of  the  l*rinc«'ss  and  the  bed- 
room  of  ncr^ami   nothin:;    but    that 
corridor  and  that  small  cabinet f"  And 
he   f»arli's»K  answered,  **  There  was 
nothing  else :  one  was  obli<;ed  to  pass 
throiii;;h  the  eorridor,  from  the  corridor 
to  the  cabinet,  and  from  the  cabinet 
into  the  room  of  BerRaml — there  was 
nothini;   « l^e."     Me   was  then  asked, 
**  Did  any  person  ^leep  m  that  cabinet 
in  general:'*    ili^  reply  was,  "There 
"was  no  perN<in  who  slept  in  that  cabi- 
net— it  was  free — there  was  nobody 
slcepinj*   in   it."    The    next   question 
was.  "   liid  the  other  peo|1le  of  the 
suite  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house, 
or  at  a  distance  f"    His  answer  was, 
"  They  were   separated."    But    how 
well  that  answer  tallied  with  another 
part  of  his  evidence  their  lordships 
would  see  directly ;  at  present  it  was 


cabinet  in  which  yon  slept?— There 
was  another  passage  to  go  into  the 
room  of  Herganii. 

*'  Without  passing  throvch  theci- 
binet  in  which  you  slept? — Yes.* 

From  this  it  was  evident  t>at  there 
was  another  way  to  Bergami*s  rooa 
than  through  tlie  cabinet  in  which 
Majorhi  slept;  and.  Therefore,  anlen 
her  Majesty  wished  to  give  a  distinct 
notice  to  a  person  to  watch  her  cob- 
ducf,  who,  from  the  very  occasiofl, 
wa<>  likely  to  watch  it,  he  defied  the 
ingenuity  of  man  to  find  any  reason, 
consistent  with  common  sense  or  with 
human  nature,  which  coold  have  in- 
duced ber  to  adopt  a  passage  which 
could  lead  to  nothing  bnt  her  own  ei- 
posure,  and  not  go  by  another,  throagh 
which  she  might  have  equally  well 
indulged  the  euilty  passion  which  wn 
imputed  to  her,  and,  what  was  stiU 
more  important,  might  have  indulged 
it  nnobsered.  Their  lordships  sll 
knew  the  advantage  that  a  party  pos- 
sessed who  had  "  confideutem  rernm;*' 
but  if  the  witucsses  for  the  present 
case  were  to  be  credited,  the  advocates 
for  the  bill  had  a  still  greater  ad- 
vantage, they  had  a  defendant  abio- 
hitely  seeking  her  own  conviction. 
If  they  eouhl  reconcile  such  an  idea 
with  what  they  knew  of  human  nature, 


his  object  to  show  their  lordships  that,  I  then   Majoehis  evidence  might  veil 


so  far  from  the  passage  throuKh  that 
cabinet  being  the  only  means  of  access 
to  Bergami's  chamber,  there  was  an- 
other access  by  another  j)art  of  the 
house  communicating  with  the  ]'rin« 
cess's  room,  in  goin&:  through  which 
she  would  not  have  had  to  encounter 
any  v?»<'hiuen,  or  any  person  In  at- 
tenda.t  e  on  the  sick.  On  i:.(;  minutes 
of  their  lordships  will  be  found  the 
followmjs  testimony  :™ 

"  Will  yon  Kwear  that  there  was  no 
oilier  pah>Hje  than  that  through  tlie 
corridor? — I  cannot  swear;  1  have 
seen  n^)  oth'T  than  this,  and  I. cannot 
say  that  lli»re  was  any  othi  r  but  this. 

<<  Will  ><'U  swear  that  there  was  no 
other  w  ay  by  which  any  person  going 
into  Berennii's  room  could  go,  except 
by  passinc:  through  the  cabinet? — 1 
cannot  sw<  ar  th"re  is  another — I  have 
seen  but  thui.  '^Therc  might  have 
been,  hut  I  have  not  seen  any,  and  1 
cannot  assert  but  that  alone. 

"  VV  ill  yon  ^uear,  that  if  a  person 
wished  to  go  from  the  i'riuccss's  room 
to  Bcrgami*8  room,  he  or  she  could  not 
go  any  other  way  than  through  the 


stand — then,  in  spite   of  all'^its  coo- 
trad  ictions,  it  mieht  be  credited.   Bst 
if  thev  applied  to  it  those  tests  which 
would  be  applied  by  the  judge  in  any 
common  cases — for  the  jury  were  the 
judges — if   they  submitted  it  to  the 
ortlinary  criterion  to  which  evidence 
was  submitted,  then  they  would  reject 
it  as  improbable,  and  would   confess 
that  it  was  impossible   to  believe  it. 
Indeed,  it  was  his  opinion  that,  mak- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  probability 
of  the  story  a  subsidiary  and  auxiliary 
consideration  to  the  inquiry  into  its 
truth  or  falsehood,  there  was  sufllcient 
in  tliat  story  of  the  cabinet  to  con- 
vince every  individual  of  Majochi's 
perjurj-.     i^eaving  tliat  matter,  how- 
ever,  to  the  reflection  of  their  lord- 
ships, he  should  next  advert  to  Ms- 
jochi's  assertion,  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  slept  at  a  distance,  which,  by 
the  by,  was  in  this  case  no  indifferent 
matter.     For,  what  had  been  all  the 
object  of  the  proof? — what  had  been 
all*  the  labour  of  his  learned  friend  the 
Solicitor-Generars  summing  up,  ex- 
cept to  prove  that,  from  Naples  tft 
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Messiua,  from  Messina  to  the  Villa 
d*Este,  and  from  the  Villa  d'Este  to 
almost  every  quarter  of  Italy,  every 
opportunity  had  been  indnstrionsly 
conrted  for  the  purpose  of  committii'g 
the  crime  imputed  to  her  Majesty  ? 
He  therefore  wished  to  show  their 
lordships  how  Majochi  had  been  borne 
out  in  this  assertion  in  bis  cross 
examination. 

"  Yon  have  said,  that,  in  the  house 
«t  Naples,  the  rest  of  the  suite  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  except  Bergami.  slept 
in  another  part  of  the  hduse  from  her 
Royal  Highness." 

The  answer  was,  ''  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  the    other  part  of  the 
family  slc^t  separate  or  distant."    In- 
deed!  How  then  was  it  that  he  had 
■worn,    with    the    most    unblushing 
effrontery,  in  answer  to  the  same  ques- 
tion,  that   they    slept    separate?    It 
wonld  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
make  any  comment  upon  such  a  pal- 
pable contradiction:   it  was  impossi- 
ble to  consider  it  as  any  thing  else  but 
a  wicked,  wilful,  and  malignant  per- 
version of  the  truth.    He  would  now 
call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  mode  of  examination  which  had 
been  parsued  during  this  inquiry.    If 
it  had  been  accidental,  he  could  not 
help  but  lament  it :  but  it  was  a  very 
sinsnlar  coincidence  that  every  thiusc 
which  could  injure    the   Queen  had 
transpired,    whilst   every    thing    that 
conld  benefit  her  had  been  withheld. 
If  jUils  was  the  effect  of  accident,  it 
was  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  throw  of 
the  dice  for  his  illustrious  client.    He 
would    refer    them   to    the    minutes, 
where  the  Queen's  going  to  bed  was 
the  matter  of  inquiry ;  and,  as  it  was 
imputed  to  her  at  Charnitz, 

**  Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non 
plena  laboris," 

That  an  adulterous  intercourse,  or,  in 
other  words,  adultery  had  been  there 
committed,  it  was  requisite  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  that  circumstance 
was  stated.  The  following  was  an 
extract  from  the  minutes  :— 

**  Who  went  to  bed  in  that  room 
besides  her  Koyal  Highness  ?  did  any 
body  ? — Myself. 

"  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? 
^-Nearly  ten  o'clock. 

"  At  what  time  did  her  Royal  High- 
Bess  ro  to  bed? — At, the  same  hour. 

"  in  the  same  room  i — In  the  same 
room. 


There  the  evldenr.e  rested :  it  placed 
her  Majesty  in  bed,  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  and  without  further  inter- 
pretation ;  but,  in  reality,  the  Queen 
had,  at  that  time,  no  more  gono  to  bed 
than  he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  should  now  just 
beg  to  refer  their  lordships  to  (he 
evidence,  where  the  witness  answered 
a  question  from  somebody  respecting 
the  statement  of  the  Princess  being 
undressed.  The  following  were  the 
questions  and  answers  in  Dumont's 
evidence : 

Had  the  Princess  undressed  ? — I  do 
not  recollect ;  she  was  in  bed,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  un- 
dressed. 

Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  the 
Princess  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
at  tlie  time  ? — -Yes. 

Was  it  not  a  blue  habit  trimmed 
with  fur  roimd  close  up  to  the  neck, 
with  a  great  deal  of  fur  about  it  ?•— 
Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fur  here 
(about  the  bosom):  it  was  a  blue 
dress. 

This  sort  of  dress,  the  evidence 
showed,  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  frosty  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
period  spoken  of.  The  witness  then 
went  on  to  state,  that  she  di«l  not  re- 
collect having  seen  the  Princess  throw 
off  the  fur  dress  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  A  great  deal  would  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  case  depend  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  would  show  to  the 
world  that  this  was  a  triumphant  case 
for  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Was  it, 
he  asked,  dealing  fairly  towards  the 
Queen  to  put  some  questions  to  a  wit- 
ness which  left  a  matter  to  be  caught 
by  inference  in  a  most  injurious  way, 
of  which  there  was  no  proof,  or  sem- 
blance of  proof,  by  direct  fact  ?  He 
should  be  fatiguing  their  lordships 
were  he  to  adduce  the  almost  number- 
less instances,  throughout  the  evi- 
dence, in  which  much  was  disingenu- 
ously left  for  inference,  which  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  even  a  shadow 
of  proof.  He  entreated  their  indul- 
gence while  he  adverted  to  other  parts 
of  the  evidence,  to  show  the  frequent 
attempts  to  create  an  unfavourable 
impression  by  this  sort  of  inference. 
After  describing  the  state  of  the  tent, 
the  witness  (Dumont)  went  on  thus. 
She  was  asked, 

Did  you  go  to  the  tent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  undressing  her 
Royal  Highness  ?— Yes. 
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Wa.4  she  uiulrrssed  m  nKiial  ?    Vpk. 

She  tlioM  ilcsrrihed  that  sIik  Icf\  iho 
Prinrrss  undressed  :  but  heentr«>:itcd 
tlirir  loi(l.*liip.s  to  rrfer  to  what  Rhc 
fUVH.  It  is  w*  t'oWnws,  niiii  cairii*  out 
un  h«M  crosA-pxaniriiHtioii: — 

Y>>u  have  dfscribi<l  stopping;  at 
Anni?--Y««. 

l)t»  vou.  or  ilo  von  not,  moan  to  jav 
that  \<n  nmiiTsstil  ilie  PriHCi-ss  at 
Auinr — I  ifc-olloct  I  was  under  the 
tent  of  tiu«  Pniici-Ks,  but  I  do  nol 
recollect  whether  I  uiidre^scd  her  or 
iiot. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Prin- 
€689  was  uiuli-r>^ed  under  '«!ic  tent  at 
Annir-  -She  huJ  pulicd  cli'  her  upper 
hahiliuicnts. 

Do  yon  n^e;in  by  that  the  dress  in 
whieh'shc  liad  been  lidinc.  travfllinirf 
\  es,  a  jiown  or  rol>e,  whieh  \.as  open. 

Do\bu  mean  more  than  th<'.  outer 
jfarnunt,  ot'  whatever  di'srripiion? — I 
do  not  recoli"e.t  if  it  w.is  any  thini, 
more. 

Thus  proeeeded  thcKeheniin^  eham- 
bermaid  with  one  story  at  one  tuiie, 
and  a  diitert  )it  one  at  another,  thoni^h 
>hi:  lir.ll  been  lon^  prepared   fur  the 
rtateincnt,  for  she  had  been  examined 
at  Milan,  examined  also  ui   Knj^Iand, 
I>i  I'rrr  j-he  wufi  brouL-ht  to  their  lonl- 
sls'p./  bar  ;  sworn  al>o  in  these  private 
exi:iu!ii:;!ionA--a  thing  never  heard  of 
before   in  a  rivil  or  crininal  court  of 
this  coj'.ntrv  ;  or  if  heard  of,  onlv  lieard 
to  bfi  reprobated.     He  uas  theretore 
J!Mii!ifd  in  saunjLj;,  that,  instead  of  its 
1h  ir.<]j  leit  .^pen  to  inftrenee  that  llie 
Piiiicoss   AVi'.s  nuiln'ssed   in  the  tent, 
h'j  Lud  it  f:rni  the  mouth   of  Dimiout 
herself,    thai    >\w.  only   t«/olv   « tf   her 
riding-'hc**"-,  ai'd  ll.rcw  on  a  ni;.';!  i.be 
over  tlie  orjiinarv  dress  sh«'  u    re  be- 
reath    the    l;vjve!linir-e!ouk.      lie    rc- 
j.e4.ted,  was  it  ijuile  fair,  llio-i,  either 
to   the  Queen  or  their   loi'lships,  to  j 
have   made   such  {groundless  insinua- 
tions f     If  time  had  had  in  this  case 
is  usual  operation,  ami  tiiat  the  parties 
had   either  foi gotten  ali  n  collection 
of  the  particular  event«<,  or  that  the 
witnes>cs    who    could    prove   it    had 
fallen  cti'  in  the  incidents  of  human 
life,  then  the  Queen  might  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  a  foul  conspiracy,   for 
5hc    would    have    been    without   the 
mear.s  of  a  successfnl-  defence.     He 
trnplonnl    their    lordships,    then — he 
dem<::uicd  of  them,  if  they  would  ex- 
rnse  the  phrase  in  behalf  of  his  Royal 
Mistress — to  look  closely  at  the  tex- 


ture of  tlir  rvidence  produced  at  their 
bar.  Why  did  Diimont,  he  would  a^L, 
conceal  I  Ins,  when  the  questioiui  wer« 
first  put  tn  her?  Wdn  it  to  avoid  hriog 
eautfiil  a!!d  detected  in  that  odiou 
monosyllable,  whicit  he  ^vould  here, 
for  the  Hake  of  delicacy,  merely  call, 
in  a  borrowed  phrase  of  her  owd,i 
*^  double  tnlcnffre  f*  It  was  very  sin- 
gular, too,  that  the  questions  khoaM 
have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution, so  put  as  to  create  all  the 
inferences,  whieh,  by  a  strani^  eolii- 
cidence,  t>hculd  have  an  injnrienf 
tendency  af^inst  the  Queen.  He 
should  not  attribute  motives;  he  dis- 
liked harshness;  but  he  thought  the 
coincidence  to  which  he  alluded  was 
extremely  singutar  throughout  tbii 
ease.  In  the  minute<«  of  the  eiideoce 
he  fonnd  the  matter  again  alluded  to 
in  a  similar  manner,  where  Dnmout 
described  the  circnnistanco  of  the 
Queen's  changing  her  dress,  to  repre- 
sent the  Genius  of  His-tory  at  the 
i!raud  masquerade  at  Mnrat's  Court 
The  followin;r  were  ihe  c|nc8tions  and 
answers  to  which  he  now  referred: 

M'hat  dress  did  she  assume  the  se- 
cond timer — ^Tlie  Genius  of  History. 

Did  she  change  her  dress  entirely 
fur  that  purpose?  Did  yon  assist  her 
in  changing  her  dress  r--l[  did  not. 

And  though  the,  by  this  answer,  ad- 
mits  that  she  did  not;  and  afterwards 
says,  she  did  not  enter  the  room  at  the 
time ;  vet  she  had  still  the  pertinacity 
to  speak  of  an  entire  change  of  dress, 
though  the  Queen  might  merely,  as  on 
the  other  occasion,  have  changed  her 
outside  robe,  and  put  on  another, 
mor<>,  in  iniison  with  the  second  cha- 
larter  ^l>(•  meant  to  assume.  This 
\^i!s  the  \;;n-i  (f  the  subject  which  was 
('<>i(>nreil  up  so  highly  by  the  learned 
cnunsel  for  the  bill — this  was  the  part 
of  the  case  on  which  so  much  stress 
was  laid,  and  wrought  up  not  only 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  an  advocate's 
but  something  of  the  imagination  of  a 
poet.  He  would  take  one  or  two 
instances  more  of  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention used  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution. Let  them  look  at  what  was 
said  by  Majochi — a  name  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten  while  the  name  of 
England  or  its  language  should  en- 
dure. Which  of  their  lordships  ever 
learned,  from  the  questions  put  to 
Majochi  in  his  examination  in  chief, 
that  the  shores  of  England  bad  ever 
been  hononrcd  by  the  witnt-ss  before 
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he  was  brouj^ht  over  to  be  pre!«ctited 
fVtheir  lordships'  bar  ?    Which  of  them 
ever  tiion^sht   Majochi    liad    been    at 
Glonccster,  had  i)e.  n  in  London,  had 
bpea  about,  i'l  siage  ooarhes,  here  and 
there,  and  ei>ewljerp  ?    This  inforina- 
tion,  which  inuift  hu.e  boiti  kaown  to 
the    prosecutors,    was    cutinly    kept 
from   their  lordships  and  the  QtK'cn 
until  it  reached  her  Majesty's  counsel 
after  the  regular  examiMation  of  Ma- 
jochi  had  been  gone  throuixh,  owins;  ! 
to  the  most  accidontal  circumstances. 
Were  It   not  for   this   accidental  in- 
turmation,  Majochi  would  Iiave  passed 
away  unheetlud,  as  one  of   t!ie  new 
importation,   for  who^e   u«e    th<i   ad- 
joining   pi  ice    had    been  so    appro- 
priately htted  np.   Had  it  bccneailier 
knowu  that  Majochi  was  in   En«rland, 
ioquiries  could  have  been  made,  which 
Wttuid  have  thrown  a  hi^-^it  uoon  his 
character    and    testimony.      iVlajochi 
had   by  this  conceahncnt  all  the  ad- 
▼autagc  of  appearing  at  the  bar  as 
dull  as    a  post,  whih;    the   questions 
wt-rc  putlins;  thmuL'h  the  mt^diinu  ot 
an  interpreter,  and  ail  the  opportuni- 
ties wh.'ic  that  was  djiug,  of  ponderiuG^ 
upon  and  coilectini;  his  an^^wcrs.     Of, 
thi<(  comfortable   delay,  no  danbt,  he  ' 
hiid  amply  availed  him^eif.     Care  was 
aUo  taken,  in  the  case  of  the  captain, 
to  •onceal  the  fact  that  he  had  still 
lomf  iHiscttled  claim  upon  HiM'^ami, 
founded  on  expectations  held  out  to 
him  for   the  couveyance  of  the  royal 
pas»en^er.  This  had  been  well  omitted 
at  lirvt  by  tlu^  captain,   \>ho,  when   he 
aliould    return    to   his    own    country, 
mould  no  doiibt  find   hiiu^tcif  i.>a>I-?d 
witii  hononrs,  and  the  adiilration   of 
hi»    fellow-country uum,    for    the   rc- 
jonneration  he  shonid  have  acquired 
by  his  trip,  and  which  £;reatly  exceeded 
the  earnin&;s  of  a  Iou^j:  portion  of  life, 
if  devoted  to   his  ordinary  pursuits. 
The  information   respectiui;    the   un- 
settled claim  of  Uer^nii  fell  out,  or 
rather  tumbled  out  by  accident,  in 
the   prosress  of   his  evidence.     The 
odds  were  snrely  extremely  high  that 
ftuch  o:iiissions  were  not  so  repeatedly 
accidental. 

Tilt*,  learned  counsel  then  proceeded 
III  cuiiunent  upon  the  summing  up  of 
t'le  Sid. citor  General,  and  particulaily 
n-ft'iii  tiiut  part  of  i!  iu  which  he  stated 
that  the  courier  (Berganii)  was  pr**- 
9\'Ut  while  her  Majesty  changed  '''the 
entire  of  her  dress**— a  statement  ut- 
terly unwarranted  by    the  ev-idence 


upon  which  his   learned  frieAd  was 
then  commenting.     Besides  assuming 
the  **  entire  change  of  dress,"  hetilso 
assumed  that  it  took  place  in  a  bed- 
room, of  which  there  was  no  attempt 
at  proof  in  evidence.     In  fact,  in  one 
sentence  of  that  summing  up,   there 
won'd  be  found  tiratuitous  assertion, 
unfounded  assu:4iption,  an-l  mis-st.tte- 
ment  of  (dcU.     It  was  perfectly  clcir 
that  these  mis-«*tatemcnt.s  and  false  in- 
ferences were  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prejudicinif    their  lordships' 
minds,  and   attempting  to   create  an 
undue  and  unwarrantable  impiessioa 
aL'ainst  the  Queen.     He  was  perfectly 
willing    to    believe  that  his  learned 
friends  acted    upoJi  the  instructions 
they  had  received,  and  that  the  cen- 
cealnient  of  the  facts  lay  with  the  wit- 
nessrs.     On  the  subject  of  the  dress, 
their  lordships   would   recollect  how 
closely  he  had  questioned  the  witness: 
he  entreated  their  lordships  to  bear  in 
mind  her  answers,  and  the  subsequent 
light  she  throw  on  her  first  statements. 
He  asked  this  of  iheir  lordshi^.s  iu  the 
well-grounded  expectation,  th<it  as  they 
were  not  indul-rent  at  lirst,  they  would 
be  vigilant  at  last.     He  had  elicited 
the  explanaiion  respecting  the  dress, 
on  which  so  ui»ifh  had  been  said,  be- 
cause ho  did  not  believe  that  at  the 
Neapolitan  court,  attended  as  it  was 
by   the  nob i lily  of  the  country,  any 
such  indecent  dress  could  have  been 
displayed.       Ttie    evidence  left    his 
learned    fiiend's  description  of  that 
dr(ss  utterly  unsupported,  as  it  did 
his   other  statement  of    the  Queen's 
hnving  beim  hissed  out  of  the  theatre 
of  San  C.i  rlos.  Why,  he  repeated,  were 
such  statements  made  to  reflect  upoa 
the  cha meter  of  hrr  Majesty,   when 
not  •«  s  ngle  syllable  of  evidence  could 
bo  ajl'I'ieed  to  support  themP  One  as- 
-sertio    J)v  the  Attorney-General  was, 
that  }i.e  v^uee'n  had  been  hissed  by  the 
audiciie-!  >v.t  of  the  theatreSan  Carlos; 
but  had  this  injurious  imputation  re- 
ceived any  support  from  the  evidence? 
Was  It  not  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Domont  had  deceived  the  learned  coun- 
sel— had  inposed  upon  them  by  a  story 
which    sUo    had  not    afterwards    the 
effrontevy  to  maintain  at  the  bar? The 
presumption  of  Itrttisii  justice  had  hi- 
therto be^'"?,  tliat  a  persou  should  Iws 
considered  innocent  until  prov-d  to  be 
giiilly  ;  and  if  ever  a  case  had  aribcu 
where 
scust 


5  it  onjiht  to  prevail,  by  even 
of  duty,  by  every  fcrliii^  o*  dell- 
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cacy,  by  every  Iraputsc  of  huinantty,  it 
ought  to  prevail  in  tliis :  it  rould  nut 
be  imprt'Sited  too  deeply,  nor  nirtli fa- 
ted upon  too  intently  by  their  lord- 
ships. One  of  the  stranf^est  incidents 
in  the  whole  proceeding  had  been  the 
rare  and  rnrious  composition  of  the 
memory  of  Majochi ;  it  was  a  mostMU- 
cnlar,  nay,  an  unnatural,  an  impossi- 
ble memory — it  was  all  on  one  side  of 
the  question — it  was  a  perfect  blanii  to 
every  thing  in  favour  of  the  Queen, 
and  crowded  with  inventions  and  false- 
hoods to  destroy  her  inuocence.  He 
begged  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  the 
instances  adduced  by  his  learned 
friend;  for  it  was  as  manifest  an  that 
the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  that  a  witness 
might  commit  perjury  in  a  negative 
shape,  in  the  same  way  that  an  injury 
might  be  done  by  commission,  as  her 
Majesty  had  more  than  once  experi- 
enced. When  Majochi,  with  a  degree 
of  condescension  to  which  he  was  not 
often  prone,  when  he  spoke  of  the  sick- 
ness of  Berganii,  when  the  Queen 
visited  his  bed-room,  mentioned  the 
name  of  Dr.  Holland  as  having  been 
present ;  but  when  the  Queen's  Attor- 
ney-General was  endeavouring  in  his 
cross-examination  to  explain  that  visit 
in  tbe  most  innocent  way,  by  showing 
that  Kergami  was  too  ill  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  guilt,  then  this  adroit 
and  accomplished  witness,  Siguor  Non 
mi  ricordo,  with  a  memory  so  accom- 
modated to  circumstances,  could  not 
recollect  that  he  had  ever  seen  any 
medical  man  at  ail  with  Bergami.  He 
now  came  to  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  evidence  of  Mademoi- 
selle Dumont,  who  was  also  in  some 
respects  a  signal  instance  of  impartia- 
lity of  memory.  Before,  however,  he 
proceeded,  he  begged  to  put  it  to  th«'ir 
lordships  whether  tliey  believed  there 
was  a  word  of  truth  in  the  ingenious, 
elaborate,  composite  explanation  at- 
tempted by  this  lady  of  what  she 
had  once  deliberately  written.  When 
CI  OSS-examined  on  the  first  day,  when 
attention  was  culled  to  her  letters,  she 
had  never  dreamed  of  mentioning  any 
thing  like  a  double  entendre ;  the  day 
passed  away, and  no  explanation  passed 
her  lips.  On  the  following  moniing, 
however,  she  thought  she  could  mend 
her  story :  she  had  >lept  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  above  all  within  the  circuit  of 
less  than  an  hundred  miles  from  the 
House  of  I^rdic^forhe  would  not  assert 
that  it  was  within  the  walls^  she  had 


had  a  ronference  with  some  penm 
that  was  of  most  material  importmce 
in  doing  away  the  force  of  the  exprei- 
sions  in  her  correapundence.  Whether 
that  conference  had  lasted  for  tws 
hours  or  for  five  was  of  no  ronsequence; 
the  result  of  it  was,  a  regular  explaat- 
tion  as  systematic  as  any  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero :  it  was  formed  oo  t 
classical  model,  like  the  spfcches  ef 
the  King's  Attorney-General,  who  mi 
perhaps  the  only  man  of  the  present 
day  who  could  be  at  all  comparecl  wiHi 
the  orators  of  old.  Dumont  s  explani- 
nation  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  '  ^ 
an  end,  and  the  whole  was  the  effect 
of  that  interview  and  rehearsal  wUch 
she  had  afterwards  acknowledged,  bnt 
at  first  denied,  insistiag  that  after  the 
examination  of  the  preceding  day  she 
had  gone  home  directly,  which,  neither 
in  French,  Italian,  nor  EuKlisb,  !• 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  could  meaa 
any  thing  bnt  that  she  returned  witlh 
out  delay.  After  all  this  preparation 
and  study — after  consulting  the  pro- 
secutqrs  and  her  pillow — ^was  her  ex- 
planation in  any  respect  satisfactory? 
He  would  venture  upon  this  general 
assertion,  that  it  had  net  the  shadow  of 
a  shade  of  sense  in  it — that  there  wti 
not  the  slightest  pretence  for  it  iu  the 
letters,  which  were  in  themselves  per- 
fectly intelligible ;  and,  with  her  glass, 
perfect  obscurity.  It  would  be  to  ' 
trifle  with  the  time  of  the  House  almost 
as  grossly  as  she  had  trifled  with  her 
oath,  to  use  any  arguments  to  show  its 
absurdity.  The  author  of  some  future 
comedy  would  here  possess  a  fine  ori- 
ginal, upon  which  to  draw  the  charac- 
ter of  an  intriguing,  shuffling,  lying, 
artful,  chamber-maid.  He  put  it  to 
their  lordships,  whether  it  was  insalt- 
ing  common  sense  to  pretend  that  by 
the  expression  of  '*  the  capital  of  En- 
rope,"  in  one  of  her  letters,  fhe  meant 
that  obscure  spot  which  had  given  her 
birth,  and  to  which  it  were  to  be  de- 
voutly wished  that  it  had  pleased  God 
to  confine  her.  At  least  she  was  desi- 
rous it  should  be  left  doubtful  whether 
by  the  **  capital  of  Europe**  she  meant 
London  or  Colombier:  '*  ncque  ratio- 
nem  neqoe  niodnm  habet  ullnm  f  tbe 
thing  was  wholly  incredible,  and  i| 
would  only  be  '^  rationem  insanire,*'M 
tho  comedian  expressed  it,  to  waste 
words  upon  its  refutation.  He  addu- 
ced these  as  specimens  only :  fae  left 
the  great  mass  to  their  lordships,  wIk> 
no  doubt  would  e^i^amine  the  whole  viJe* 
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with  more  patience  and  indm* 

0  he  had  done,  because  they  had 
igh  and  important  duties  to  dis- 

than  those  by  whose  weight  he, 
advocate  only,  was  oppressed, 
rouldfind,  that  Dnmont  wastry- 
'  hand  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her 
It  a  panegyric,  and  she  chose  as 
jject  her  gracious  and  illustrious 
IB,  the  Queen.  **  How  often 
id)  in  a  numerous  circle,  whilst 
11  the  entUusiasm  which  aniraa- 
'1^  I  eminierated  her  great  quali- 
•r  talents,  her  mildness,  her  pati- 
ter  charity,  in  short,  all  the  per* 
IS  which  she  possesses  in  an  emi- 
egree ;  how  often,  I  say,  have  I 
n  my  hearers  Dftected,and  heard 
xclaim,  how  unjust  is  the  world 
86  so  much  uneasiness  to  one 
sseryes  it  so  litfloy  and  who  is  so 
'  of  being  happy."  He  asked 
>Fdships  airain,  whether  they  be- 
all  this  to  be  but  the  fraudulent 
*or  malignant  hate?  Did  it  mean 
it  expressed,  or  any  thing  else  ? 

at  all  improbable  that  the  wri- 
>nld  be  sracere  ?  Was  fthe  object 

eulogy  undeserving  of  it?  Was 
s  only  person  who  entertained 
inion  ?  Had  no  one  else  said  as 
or  uearly  as  mncli,  of  the  same 
ons  female  ?  He  thought  that  he 
ard  something  very  like  it  be- 
ind  that  from  no  mean  authority 

1  a  man  of  an  elegant  classical 
-who  was  celebrated  for  his  spo- 
od  written  compositions — who 
iftcd  with  a  knowledge  of  au- 
lad  modern  languages.  He  had 
meed  on  an  occasion  of  no  little 
lity,  that  the  Queen  was  "the 

the  life,  and  the  ornament  of 
Jiety  in  which  she  moved.**  Was 
stimony  to  be  taken  in  favour  of 
[ajesty,  or  was  it  also,  like  the 
yric  of  Dumont,  fo  be  looked 
II  a  cover  for  a  malignity,  and  a 
enttndte  which  explanation  only 
I  to  render  more  profoundly 
re  ?  If  then  the  Queen  were  wor- 
this  laboured  panegyric  from  so 
iplished  a  source,  surely  the 
i  wonld  not  consider  her  nude- 
f^  of  the  inferior  encomium  of  a 

cliamber-maid.  But  he  (Mr. 
tins)  would  do  Dumont  justice 
It  herself;  he  would  assert  that 
eJiod  her  better  knowledge, 
ler  better  nature,  when  she 
pted  to  give  any  other  sense  to 
Iters  than  the  obvloiu  aad  clear 
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import  of  the  langnage  the  employedc 
For  ajjght  he  knew,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, he  might  bring  to  their  lordsh^* 
bar  the   distinguished    iiidividiiHl   to 
whom  he  had  aiiuded,  who  l^ad  pub* 
IfcJy  declared  his  opinion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  her  Majesty,  to  repeat  in  tes- 
timony the  tribute  of  admiration  he 
had  so  justly  bestowed.     He  woiild 
now  claim  the  attention  of  their  lord* 
ships   to  a  declaration  made  by  the 
learned  counspl  on  the  other  stde^  and 
to  which  he  had  listened  ^Ith  much 
iiatisfaction,  and  with  perfect  concur'* 
rencc  :  it  was  this — **  that  every  part 
of  the  evidence  that  might  be  deemed 
material,  without  regard  to  its  infln- 
enee  or  impression,  should  be  brought 
forward;  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  fairly 
and  candidly  to  present  to  the  House 
the  whole  case,  without  considering 
themselves     as    it    were    the   advo- 
cates of  a  party  in  a  suit."    Notliing 
could  be  more  proper  than  such  a  de- 
claration :  if  they  had  acted  np  to  it, 
the  Queen  would  have  had  nothing  to 
ask  :  it  was  the  whole  of  her  case. 
"  We  undertake,"  said  they,  "  to  bring 
before  yonr  lordships  all  the  evidence 
the  case  aflTords,  not  of  a  condemnatory 
nature  only,  but  the  whole  evidence, 
whatever  be  its  import  or  effect,  whe- 
ther it  be  for  or  against  the  Queen  of 
England.''    .Such  was  the  engagem^t 
into  which  they  had  entered,  and  with 
infinite  pleasure  he  had  treasured  nj) 
these  proverbial  words  of  wisdom  and 
liberality.    It  ^va8,  in  fact,  not  a  dis- 
pute between  adverse  parties ;  it  was 
a  solemn  proceeding,  not  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory or  some  petty  triumph,  but  to  ar- 
rive at  truth,  the  whole  truths,  by  means 
of  the  evidence  and  the  whole  evideikce. 
It  was  therefore  with  infinite  regret 
and  signal  dismay  and  astonishment 
that  he  had  afterwards  heard  the  Soli- 
citor-Genera i,  in  his  Slimming  np,  make 
no  le>s  than  fuur  distinct  challenges  to 
the  Queen's  counsel,  in  the  same  way 
as  if  it  had  been  u  mere  Ni^i  Prins  case 
for  the  recovery  of  ^5.  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered.     He  had  dared  them  to 
produce  Louis  Bergami,  Bartolomeo 
Bergami,  Brunette,  and  another  wit- 
ness.    He  mentioned  this  to  show  the 
gross  contradiction  between  the  princi- 
ples and  the  practice  of  the  other  sid^*, 
between   their  high  sounding  profes- 
sions and  their  conduct.    Where  were 
now  tbosr  words  of  wisdom  and  libera- 
lity ia  which  the  people  of  £ii|;jland 
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i^isxB  anftnrdd  that  Ihat  the  whole  case 
Iholild  be  fully,  fairly,  freely,  and  fear- 
l^ly  investigated.    They  were  mere 
iirords,  answering  a  temporary  purpose,^ 
but  hever  intended  to  be  carried  into' 
effect.     Had    the    Attorney-General 
taken  one  step  to  perform  what  he  had 
promised?  Where  wa«  Dr.  Holland? 
where    was    Tjeutenant    Hownam  ? 
Where  ^exe  ilu:  noble  ladios  altoiidant 
npon  the  Qnoen?  Had  any  of  those 
competent  and  credible  witnesses  been 
Addnced*?  No :  but  *■*  dum  tacent  lo- 
quantur." — th*  ir  absence  wiis  as  useful 
to  her  Majesty  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  to  the  bar ;  the  other  hide  had 
not  (fared  to  call  them,  which  showed 
\^hat  must  have  been  the  import  of 
their  testimonv  to  the  vindication  of 
the  Qoeefi,  and  the  condemnation  of 
her  accuseib.    This  sort  of  challenge 
had   been  imported    into   this  great 
inquiry  from  civil  causes;    where  it 
was  often  pressed  too  far,  but  in  all 
criminal    proceeiling^,   even    in    our 
-lower    courts,    the    party    bringing 
the  charge  was  bound  to  establish  it 
by  sufficient    evidence;    and    if  he 
failed,  the  accused  was  not  bound  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  or  to  establish 
his  innocence  in  the  absence  of  all 
-proof  uf  (^nilt.    He  did  not  say  in  the 
history  of  English  jusfice,  but  in  the 
history  of  Kn^Ii^h  injustice,  (for  such 
it  woii'd  be,)  who  had  ever  heard  of 
an  finfortnnate  accnsicd  being  met  by 
bfii'j;  told,  **  If  you  do  not  call  this 
or  tl'Ut  \\itn(v«s,  who-ii  llic  prosecutor 
had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  forward, 
we  shall  consider  that  you  acknow- 
ledge   the   ju>tice    of   Che    charge  I' 
TTie  case  ouclit  ntver  lo  be  left  doubt- 
ful ;  or  if  it  were,  the  prisoner  had  a 
right  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.     If 
he  (Mr.  VViiiianiv)  in  the  comve  of  his 
professional  duty  indicted  a  man  for 
murder,  and  purposely  kept  back  from 
tJie  jnry  a  witnes'*,  because  he  might 
possibly  say  sonietliinp:  to  lead  to  the 
acquittal   of  the  wreu-lied  being,  he 
should  con>ider  that  he,  as  a  counsel, 
was  a  party  to  that  m:in's  death  when 
he  was  hanged  for  the  crime.     But  this 
wa*  not  even  a  case  of  that  description; 
it  v.as  far  more  important  than  a  ques 
tior.  even  of  life  or  death,  and  legal 
lii-juwuvres  and  the  dexterity  of  prac- 
tised  advocates   wore   wholly  out  of 
tiieir  place;   they  were   unbecoming 
bo»!iil''.»sahjectand  thesiination.    He 
\*..»*  ''i'^u^••t  upon  this  point,  because 
hi'   fiit    tarnc&tly;    he  felt    here  not 


merely  for  the  interest  of  bis  illnitrionR 
client,  whose  chai^acter,  honoar,  and 
digni^,  were  at  stake,  but  for  the  cnun- 
ti'y  itself,  whose  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness were  not  less  in  jeopardy.    He 
called  upon  their  lordships^  tlierefore, 
to  weigh  the  matter  well,  and  to  deli- 
berate anxiously  and  carefully  before 
they  allowed  this  challenge  to  operate 
against  the  Oueen.  <'  I  defy  inylearned 
friends   (said  the    Solicitor-ueneral) 
to  call  Loiiis  Bergami."    TVhat  did  he 
mean  by  this,  but  that  if  the  ctU  were 
not  complied  with,  he  should  obtain 
the  verdict,  he  should  gain  his  point; 
and  what  was  that  point  which  wu 
thus  treated  as  a  question  regarding  a 
farthing  damages?  It  was  no  less  than 
the  passing  of  this  dreadful  measure, 
the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most 
terrible  mischiefs  by  which  the  coon- 
try  could  be  afflicted.    AV hat, however, 
was  Louis  Bergami  to  prove  when  he 
was  produced?  how  was  he  ImuHca- 
ted?  In  no  other  way  than  that  Mi^o- 
chi,  speaking  of  a  breakfast  at  winch 
the  Queqn  and  B'ergami  were  seated  at 
the  same    time,     swore    that    either 
Louis  Bergami  or  Camera  waited  npoo 
them  on  the  occasion.    So  that  evea 
the  presence  of  Louis  Bergami  lias  not 
vouched,  and  the  Solicitor-General  had 
ixoue  beyond  the  nianceuvre,  the  arti- 
fice, the  legerdemain,  the  dexterity, 
the  trickery  of  an  advocate  in  the  pet- 
tiest cause  that    ever  degraded  the 
mcan^si  court  of  justice  in  the  king^ 
dom.    Next  he  said  hi  the  same  spirit, 
'^  I  defy  you  to  call  Bartolomeo  Ber- 
gami!** but  here  a^ain  it  was  "felan 
iiiibellc  sine  ictu!"*  there  was  all  the 
will  t(»  wou.-id,  but  thfi  blow  was  im- 
potent and  harmless;  for  suppose  this 
person  were  produced  at  the  bar,  did 
not  the  experience  in'  the  world  of 
every  man  iihow,  that  supposing  the 
crime  of  Be'rganii  more  or  less,  his  tn* 
svvers  at  the  bar  upon  this  subject  mint 
neccisary  be  of  one  dcsciiption  only. 
Such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Soli- 
citor-GeUjeral  in  a  case  of  tliisXind  wt»a 
shameless  prostitution  (without  offence 
be  it  spoken)  of  a  l(»w  couten^tihle 
trick  of  couits,  unworthv  of  the  wi«- 
dom  and  of  the  great  political  and  legis- 
lative character  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
This^  whs  not  a  trial  at  Nisi  PrioSy  it 
was  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  jPenaltles— a 
measure  which  Lord-Chancellor  Co^ 
per  had  declared,  in  bis  celebrated  pro- 
test, onght  never  to  be  resorted  to,  but 
iu  cases  of  the  last  Becetsity ;  ojod  for 
\ 
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rhii  rra«on  he  (Mr.  Williaros)  asserted 
Ibat  the  analo|[i('S  of  common  law  pro- 
ceediusrx  had  beon  Khamelcssiy  intro- 
trodncvd.  The  charge  :)«::uust  the 
Queen  wa«of  no  di^tfuct  crime  known 
to  the  law,  aud  the  law  there  to  re  had 
affixed  no  specified  punisYinient:  tp 
talk  et'analocties  was  therefore  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  Honse  in  its  political 
mad  le4;islative  capacities,  both  ot'which 
Were  here  to  be  exercised,  oitght  not 
be  (i^uiiled,  mnch  less  eoverned  liy  any 
low  technicalities.  He  iioped  then  he 
•honjd  hear  no  more  of  analogies, 
wlilch  were  only  talked  of  whenever 
ihey  iDtcndod  to  ahridf^e  the  rights  aiwi 
iD|urt*  the  canse  of  her  Majesty.  Pro- 
tcntiuff  to  the  ntniost  of  his  power,  as 
Bealon^Iy  a»  his  honourable  friend,  that 
the  noo'prodnction  of  these  witnesses 
on  the  other  side  was  a  chimorous  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  Queen,  never- 
theless there  were  iiiffh  interests  at 
stake  which  r'>pd»»r'»fr  It  necessary 
that  they  rhould  baxal.'fd.  M'itnesscs 
their  K>j  *«*iirs  would  havr — the  chal- 
lenge wonld  be  met,  but  with  respect 
to  what  would  he  proved,  he  beg.-ed, 
in  what  he  should  now  slate,  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood.  On  the  other  side, 
three  years'  application  h  id  bct*n  de- 
voted to  the  case ;  equitable,  legal,  and 
military  camniissinns  had  been  sent 
oat;  examinations  npon  oath,  and 
without  oath,  had  been  taken.  Wit- 
nesses h^.d  bven  interrogated  in  Italy, 
OB  the  road,  and  in  this  conntry ;  so 
that  every  Iftter  and  figure  of  what 
they  conld  depose  had  been  distinctly 
ascertiiinrd.  The  Qneen  had  possessed 
Ao  snch  advantasre. 

I'he  Earl  of  i^AUDEKDALE  here 
iaterposed,  and  observing,  that  it  was 
•now  four  oNrlock,  ind  that  the  learned 
counsel  was  eniering  upon  a  new 
liranch  of  his  subject,  he  recommended 
that  the  House  should  adjourn  until 
to<morrow.— Adjourned  at  tour  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  October  5th. 

The  counsel  being  called  in, 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  immediately  re- 
sumed his  address  to  the  Honse.  The 
course  he  had  been  pursuing  towards 
tbe  close  of  his  address  yesterday  had 
•been  directed  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  coniiRe]  in  support  of  tbe  BilUnot 
callini^  all  tiiose  witnesses  which  it 
RNHht  have  been  natnra)ly  expected 
tltt^they  would  call;  and  whom,  if 


they  had  called,  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
wo\iid  not  have  been  driven  tv  ca]| 
evidence  at  all .    The  observations  thf 
learned  counsel  h»d  made  on  tl>at  \}i^ 
pf  the  case  would  receive  the  ^trongeiilt 
confirmation  from  the  diiEcuIties  to 
which  the  Queen  was  exposed.    Hf 
begged  to  commence  what  he  had  to 
offer  this  day  by  a  stntement  of  some 
facts  painfully    ilhutrative  of    those 
difficulties.      Their   lordi^hips  vvould^ 
recollect   that    the   witness    Barbara 
Kress  had  stated  that  on  one  occasion 
at  Carisruhc  she  saw  tin*  Princess  and 
Bergami  on  a  bed,  addin<;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  in  y^  h  ch  their  ai  Krfb 
were  with  respect  to  lach  oiUer.    ©r 
course  nothing  could  i)e  >o  natural  us 
that  her  Majesty,  as  fast  as  the  case 
asruinst  her  was  developed  in  evidencey 
sliould  make  every  po.««ib]e  inquiry  on 
the  i*ortin»»nt,  fo  »(■*'  how  far  the  wit- 
nesses conld  be  coniradicted,  her  Ma- 
josty  recollected,  tliat  during  her  stay 
at  this  place  she  had  been  constantly 
attended  by    a  chamberlain    of   the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  to  whom  that 
occupation  was  spceitically  as.«igned. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  tlia 
learned  counsel,  as  he  thought,  to  urge 
to  their  lordships,  thr  great  importance 
of  that  evidence  which   this  person 
must  be  enabled  to  give  ou  an  occasion 
like  the  present.    It  would  be  a  friva- 
lous  triniug  with  common  sense,  to 
press  on  the  consiilcration  of  the  Honse, 
that  as  this  person  had  been  in  con* 
stant  attendance  on  her  Royal  High* 
ness,  his  testimony  respecting  her  con- 
duct would  he  of  the  highest  import. 
ITe  was  in  closn  attendance  on  her 
person,  by  special  appointment,  during 
her  Royal   Highnesses    visit    at  that 
place;  and  feeling  the  great  import- 
ance of  his  testimony,  her  Maiesty  was 
desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  armed 
against  the  case  in  support  of  the  )1ill. 
Accordingly,  l*cr  Majesty,  will*  ber 
own  hand,  wrote  a  letter^  and  Feat  it 
by  a  special  roeffsengor  ot  the  most  re- 
spectable sort,  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  witness  In  question.    That 
letter,  however,  did  not  obtain  the  pro- 
duction of  thn  t  witness.    Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  then  wrote  another  letter, 
w4lh  her  own  hard,  and  se<it  it  by  ano- 
ther messenger — one,  the  learned  coun- 
sel believed,  to  the  chamberlain,  and 
tlic  other  to  the  Grand  Duke,    Three 
letters  were  therefore  written  by  the 
Queen,  and  sent  by  special  messcu^eis 
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to  procure  the  attcmlanoo  of  \h\%  ^%i(- 
nftM,    It,  liowcver, -appeared  that  the 
;;rniunbei-lain  hiinMt-lf    wbh  willirii;  to 
come;  but  diilarrd,  with  tears  in  Ium 
eyei,  that  ho  had  leeeived  orders  to 
the  contrary  iVoin  thi^  (iraiid  nul^e: 
and  arcordiiijily,  n*  niicht  he  e\prrled, 
he  had  not  aiTiM»d.     Wiih  re.Hpi'Ct  to 
the  witne»se»  on  the  otlicr  fsidc,  tfie 
learned  coiinsi'l   would   remind  their 
lordships,  that  by  the  iutl^rferc  nee  of 
two  iniuisteis  and  tw  >  anibH^s-rtdors. 
the  woman  had  been  partly  euiti]U-Ik'd 
to  arrive ;  and  this  wan  the  sou  c.f  ope- 
rations that  were  can  icd  on,  and  tiie 
species  of  compulsive  iiifbiencc  whi<  h 
'was  exerted  all  one  way.     It  wt'Uld 
further  appear,  that  her  Majesty  liad 
'at  Radstadr  seen  a  place  whieii  sUv  was 
desirons  to  occupy^    No  intention  was 
expressed  by  the  Grand  ])uke  to  the 
<'ontrary.     The  very  same  chanjbfr- 
lain  had,  on  th.it  occasion,  proceeded 
(Tven  to  the  lens^th  ofpnrehasine  new 
furniture  for  this  residence,  when  it 
was  signified  to  her  Majc>ty,  that  her 
inhabiting  this  place   would    not  be 
agreeable.    This  might  have  been  ano- 
ther reason  for    keeping    back    this 
chamberlain,  who  would  have  been  so 
important  a  witness  f.-r  her  Majesty. 
Again,  her  Majesty  conceiving  it  desi- 
raoie  that  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Bcrganii,  while  in  the  service  of 
General  Pino,  should  be  ascertained, 
application  was  made  to  that  officer  to 
come  to  this  country.     He,  also,  the 
learned   counsel   believed,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  come;  hut  an  i'jli- 
niation  was  iriven  to  him  from  the  Ans-: 
trian  government,  in  whose  service  he 
jiovv  is,  tiiat  if  he  did  come  to  thi« 
country,  he.  was  not  to  come  in  his  uni- 
form.   .So  strange  an  injunction  excited 
the  gallant  general's  suspicious  that  it 
was  thereby  intended  he  shoold  io.^e  las 
commlsbion  if  he  ubeyed  th;  .^nininons. 
He  made  inquiries  \vl.  tlier  that  \\as 
the  signification  intended  to  he  con- 
veyed,  but  to  those  inquiries  he  had 
received    no    answer.      Accor<iiiifi:ly 
General  Pino  had  not  come,  and  wiMdd 
not  come.    These  were  some  of  the 
hardships  and  difficutlies  uiider  whioh 
her  Majesty  l^^boured,  and  while  com 
pulsion' was  exerted  tov.'ards  th?  wit- 
iiesses  on  the  oUnr  side,  for  forcing 
their  attendance  i;n  the.  House,  a  simi- 
lar degree  of  intluenco  was  manifested 
to  prevent  :he  aneudance  of  some  of 
those     witnesses    pecessary    to     the 
Queens  defence.     Those  difficulties 
if  id  not  rest  mejrcly  on  the  LndivLdual 


rase^  the  learned  rcnn^el  had  mentt' 
oncd ;    but    iawyera    and   pbysiciau, 
and  other  persons,  who  cculd  give  most 
important  tiStin;>»ny,  were  not  forth- 
comiui;  from  the  Miino  exertion  of  uih 
due  infiurne<>.      lie  begged  now  to 
i^iukc  some  few  remaiks  r.n  the  cue 
generally,  before  he  opened  the  evi- 
dence in  defence.      Jle   would  ask, 
how   it  was  possible,   if  the  guilt  of 
h*»r  ?r!aie$ty  were  so  notorious  as  the 
prei:nible    of   this    bill   charged  tUt 
proof  v.a^  .<«()  Ir/ng  hi   its  preparation 
and  productioii.     It  was  proYcrbiil, 
that    a   plain    case   could    not   need 
.^uch  delay.      If  a  man  assassinated 
another  in  the  noon  day  at  Cfaarin* 
Cross,  he  couhl  not  be  guilty  of  that 
crime,  without  nnmeruns  witnefaej  to 
attest  his  iniquity,  and  bring  hiin  to 
condign  punishment.     1 1  was  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  at  midnight,  in 
the  dark,  and  in  secret,  that  rendered 
proof  precarious,   and  j-et  here  the 
guilt  of  her  Majesty  was  charged  to  ex- 
ist  in  the  face  of  day.    If  it  were  really 
so,  the  learned  connscl  wonid  ask, why 
had  so  great  a  delay  occnrred  in  get- 
ting up  and  bringing  forward  this  case? 
How  was  it,  to  that,  with  ail  the  proof 
adduced  on  the  snbjecf,  her  Majenty'i 
chamber-maid,  who  had  atl  ended  her  in 
the  first  two  months  of  her  travels,  had 
not  been  called :  These  inconsisten- 
cies argued  the  feebleness  of  the  caie 
on  the  other  side,  and  showed  the  in- 
genuity with  which  it  had  been  gotap. 
He  would  now  ask  whence  all  this  de- 
lay—why in  a  case  at  least  next  in 
i»oint  of  enormity  to  that  of  high  trea- 
son, kept  back  to  this  .season.    Why 
was  a  period  of  three  y»;ars  suffered  to 
elapse  before  the  facts  wore  bronght 
nulrr  judicial  observation  —  a  tune 
which  he  bepged  leave  to  state,  if  snf- 
fcred  to  pass  by  before  a  charge  of 
treason  were  bronght,  would  render 
that  charge  altogcthcrnngatory.  Ctiiild 
it  be  pretended  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm,  or  if 
not  actually  the  Qkcch  Consort,  the 
wife  of  the  representative  ol  the  sove- 
reif.n  acting  at  the  head  of  the  execn- 
tive,  was  a  nmtter  of  no  im{M>rtaoce  to 
this  nation?  Could  that  be  urged  as  an 
cxcnse  for  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  the    production    of   pwof? 
Surely  not.     Would  it  not  be  surmised, 
then,  he  wonId  a>k,  that  it  was  not 
what  the  Queen  had  done  in  Italv,  b«t 
the  fact  of  her  commg  over  to  England 
that  gave  rise  to  the  charges  in  the 
prcandde  of  this  bill?  And  when  thii 
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was  l:nown,  he  would  ask,  as  the  hani- 
ble  advocato  of  her  Majesty,  whether 
it  oncht  not  lo  operate  hi  favour  of  h"r 
rase?  It  was  for  the  fratners  of  thi< 
bill  to  e  :p'a.n  the  canses  for  t!i>  «{o 
lay:  hut  if  ihe  lnterpretar«>n  ''H' ha  1 
given  to  Iho  fuels  were  true,  Ui' n  *h- 
conreivod  a  ooiiNiderabie  sh.idi*  wonUi 
be  thro'vn  over  the  whole  transa<  lioii 
in  tUc  eves   of"  their   lordships.     The 
learned  roiuisel  th. »  procended  to  ad- 
vert to  lhi»  testimony  of  Dumont  as  t(. 
the  appearances  of  the  hod  in  her  Ma- 
iesty^s  n>:>in  at  Naples,  on  the  iiitiht  of 
her  arrival  in  that  city,   and  hy  con- 
trastinsf  the  answers  which   she  h-jd 
jfiven  on  thren  several  occasions,  to  in- 
fer that  in  point  of  tact,  her  statements 
were   utterly  undc>cvvinfi:  of  credit. 
He  then  called  their  lordships*  atten- 
tion to  some  of" tlie  'letached  facts,  or 
rathcracts,hc  wonlt}  <ay, which  had  been 
proved  by  the  witnoses  tor  the  bill — 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  h<' was  pre- 
pared to  meet  those  faci-*.  ll*  admitted 
that  he  might  not  he  able  to  contradict 
all  thcclrcnnistancef;  :tnd  niinnte  allega- 
tions which  had  been  brought  against 
his  illustrious  client — a  state  hi'  thinsjs 
which  might  fairly  be  attribuiCvi  to  the 
little  time  there  had  been  allnwed  to 
obtain  thenecessiiry  information,  and 
tQ  make  the  necessary  inquiries.      It 
might  be  said,  that  he  could  have  had 
more  time  allowed ;  if  such  had  been 
his  wish ;  but  the  Queen  was  nataraily 
impatient,  fro(n  the  situation  in  which 
•he  had  been  placed,  and  could  not 
$aSer  so  extraordinary  an  cqnilibriuHi 
to  prevail,  as  that  of  the  evidence  ^^f 
twenty  •one  persons,  accompanied  by 
two  speeches  against  her,  in  one  ^cale; 
and  not  a  single  tithe  of  an  observa- 
tion in  her  favour  in  the  other.    The 
course    wMch     his    learned    friend 
/Mr.  Brcugham)  had  taken,  was  rather 
to  make  general  remaiks  on  the  evi- 
dence, than  to  dwell  upon  those  miriute 
particulars,  which,  in  the  fair  examina- 
tion of  the   case,  became   necessaiy. 
He  would  now  hnmblv  endeavour  to 
supply  hi»  omissions.    He  would  b^'gin 
witli  the  evidence  as  to  what  occHrred 
on  board  the  polacca.    Mrijochi's  evi- 
dence respecting  the  bath  which  hx?r 
Bfajesty  had  taken,  was  no  doubt  fre>h 
in   their  lord.ships'  recolUu'tion.     He 
had  stated,  that  this  hath  was  taken 
iu    her   Majesty's    inner-cabin,     and 
that  Bergami  wax  with  her  in  that 
room.    Now  what  were    the   facts? 
The  bath  consisted  of  a  tub — and  he 


vtonW  prove  that  it  was  phvMcally  im- 
possible that  that  tub  could  have  been 
jil  ircd  in  her  Majesty's  apartment-*- 
a  contradiction  of  no  small  importance 
to     this    witness.      Again, — Gaetano 
]*  itnrzo  had  stated,  that  when  Berga- 
mi  cimnged  his  sleeping  cabin,  he  wa< 
so  placed  that  the  Queen  and  he  could 
see  each  other  as  they  lay  in  thei^ 
be  Is.     In  opposition  to  this  he  would 
•lissinctly  shew,  that  from  the  situation 
"f  the    Queen's    bed    that  fact  was 
n'i'.dercd  impossible.     This  was  an- 
other contradiction.    The  truth  was, 
thiit  the  dtange  wh'ch  had  taken  place 
in  the  situation  of  Bergami's  bed  waa 
accoinpii^hed    without    her   Majesty's 
knowied::e,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
suigeou  havincr  been  taken   on   board 
at  Tunis.     Then,  with  regard  to  the 
sleeping  tent  on  deck.     It  was  in  evi- 
dence  that   this  Unt  or  awning  was 
within  half  a  yard  of  the  steersman, 
who  was  employed  night  and  day  om 
that  spot.     Why  was^  not  this   man 
called  ?    If  noi'ics  arose  in  the  tent, 
as  Majochi  had  described,  surely  he 
was  ninch  more  likely  to  have  heard 
them  than  a  person  below.     But  he 
would  prove  that  the  crew  had  con- 
stant access  to  this  pirt  of  the  vessel, 
anti  that  one  of  tlie  officers,  whose 
duty  It  was  to  be  on  watch  at  night, 
had  frequent  conversations  with  her 
Majesty  a?  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
their  progress,  and  so  on ;  and  in  an- 
swering her  questions,  lifteJ  up  the 
side  of  the  tent  for  that  purpose.   The 
learned  counsel  then  went  on  to  advert 
to  a  great  variety  of  other  points,  upon 
which  he  should  be  enabled  to  give 
the  clearest  contradiction  lo  the  wit- 
nesses upon  some  «f  the  most  promi- 
nent   parts  of  their    testimony.    He 
concluded  his  address  at  one  o'clock. 
Earl  GRKY  then  rose— Before  the 
house  proceeded  further  with  the  in- 
vestigation, he   wished   to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  two  statements 
tiiat  had  proceeded  from  tl'e  I'-arnrd 
counsel;  and  which,  to  hirn,  appeared 
of  so  much  and  so  deep  inipor;ance. 
that  he  slionld  not  feel  to  h.;ve  dis- 
charged his  duty  unle«s  h/?  skIj  nilted 
to   thfcni  the   propriety   of  ciiiling  in 
coui'tsel  to   know  %li?th»r  t!:ey   were 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  jjr     f  of  ihcir 
asserti'Ui  (hear).     He  Hi4ud«d  to  the 
statements  made  by  th*   searued  coun- 
sel of  the  moans  which  hn-l  neon  used 
for  the  obstruction    of   evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Queen,  which  they  stated 
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to  be  of  a  most  important  nature. 
Tiir«>  diO'erent  iii«tHii('e»  had  hern 
lrons(ht  forward  :  the  f\rhi  ridativr*  to 
Ibe  Chamberlain  of  the  Grand  I/nki^ 
mf  Cadi-n,  and  the  oth*>r  to  (•<i.(  rat 
Pino.  He  waA  sure  their  h>rd<hip^ 
vonid  rxrnsc  him  ft.r  hi*«  oiirncstnc<>s 
■|)on  a  suhjcct  so  d<vpiy  att(  otin:;  the 
character  and  justice  of'ihi>irprorc(d- 
iNf|f».  llf  was  snrc  that  the  first  feel- 
ing of  tiieir  hirdshlps  wonld  b(\  th:it 
IbU  matter  ou«;Wt  to  he  o\pliiin(*H  ; 
Mid,  nith  alt  prupcr  f:uh.ni.ssioti.  Iii' 
iBOSt  8till  i:ii^^f st  that  ruun^i'l  shnn'd 
l>e  calh  d  in  to  yt;'tc.  wheihrr  thcv 
■wrro  jMeparnd  wiili  p;uot'  cf  \\u*  a*- 
aerlions  niade  !»y  thtm;  arui,  if  thjv 
vercy  that  their  lortNhips  r>hi;uid  pn  • 
rood  with  thnt  inij-uiry  (irsi,  hctorc 
tkey  went  ou  farther  witii  the  in- 
vestigation. 

JLord  LIVERPOOL  faid,  that  if 
her  Majesty's  counsel,  instead  of  sond- 
iDj^  two  or  three  as[ent3  iiiiu  r*«  i-:;i..ri\ 
in  her  Majesty's  behalf,  hrid  app»i«u  vt 
ki5  Majesty's  ministers  for  the  rrnKnal 
«f  this  obstacle,  he  wonld  pledge  his 
Ikinoiir  that  not  a  single  moment  shouid 
I^Ye  been  lent  in  sendinsr  a  s^Kcial 
fliessenger  to  Baden;  Indeed,  he 
wonld  now  proniiiie  the  U^arned  coun- 
fe),  that  if  they  were  of  o;)inion  thai 
the  evidence  of  the  individual  in  qnes- 
Jion  wr»s  material  to  their  ca.'^e,  two 
Jbours  ^l'OJl!d  not  einpse  boffsre  a 
special  r.iosenser  should  be  sent  to 
re»^ui*sl  his  atandauro.  ATtor  again 
remintlinir  their  Jord.-hips  that  no  ap- 
plicatif.ii  had  brtn  ir.ade  by  the  ae- 
Cttser's  counsel  to  his  .'.f.ijesty's  govern- 
ment, lie  slated  thai  it  was  not  for 
liim  or  th'ir  lord'*'  ps.to.  jiidse  what 
tlie  causes  were  which  had  induced 
them  not  to  nutke  such  applicuti'i!*. : 
they  were  unknowu  to  their  lordshij>«, 
tut,  bo\ond  a  doubt,  were  satisfactory 
to  tfiose  who  had  acted  ujjoii  thcni. 
Still  he  must  repeat,  tha-  if  t}ityn.'*w 
wished  application  to  be  made,  two 
Itonrs  sht>uid  not  pass  awuy  before  it 
was  made. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  then 
addressed  him^elf  to  her  Majesty's 
COTtnstI,  and  informed  them  that  he 
was  commanded  by  the  house  to  ask 
ihexn  whether  they  were  then  prepared 
Ho  prove  the  assertions  which  they  bad 
'irrade. regarding  tlfe  non  attennance  of 
tJre.eJiairberlainR  of  the  Grand  Duke 
€rfFaden  and  of  fieneral  INuo. 

Mr.  HKOronAM:    Ar  her   Ma- 
jt»ty  Vtounscl  had  not  expected  to  be 


called  upon  to  prove  tho^e  asAcrtions 
in  that  statue  of  the  proceeding,  they 
had   not   made  arrnsenien^ft    to    that 
ctfcct.    Thty  were  n<»t,  tlicretore,  it  " 
that  time  prepared   with  their  proof, 
in  all  its  p.-.rticnlars,  of  wh«it  related 
to  (Sonera!  I'ino.    Part  of  it  de|ycndrd 
upon  witi!c»se.s  who  were  thnn  abroad 
in    tfie  cmpl'iyment    ot'  ncr  Majesty, 
espceiaiiv    <.f   Mr.    Hi-nry,  who   w'ai 
now  at  Milan,  rui;*  ctin:;  «»videnec  for 
her  dcf*  uci".     'I'hev  hnl   lelfer.*,  how-  • 
evcr,rr'.>ui  h!*r  ?ia-r-*v'sa!»cn  f^ahroad, 
^•. hie':,   in   :i:'y  «I.is;ny   c.-^se   is  the 
I  rourt*   b«I«.%,  ^^'vi'd  cu:h:•l•i^e  a  so- 
I  lieitor  t»  ofl'^r  a  ■  islli  '  '\U  of  f.i'rt'*  to 
I  tlie  \vi\2i  *.     ^*  th  rr.:;'r.!  to  what  had 
'  .ic-'iiiTid  b"i"  ■  ■•;  'v.i  7:  •}'»-ty*g  ajfi'nt 
and    till'  «->:.:ri:b- .1  in   of   ttie    Grand 
Duke  cif  jiaden,  they  we;'?  pe.ifectly  ' 
prepari'd  \\i!h.  their  ^^oof,  aad  wera 
ready  to  oD'er  it  t!:.it  moment  to  their 
lorddiips.  prefar.oar  it,  however,  with 
•*;;  •  rtiv  »rk — that  '!jey  had  not  applied- 
:'  iiiv  ;\i:;|' -ty  I  c^'Vi'mmfHt,  b?c.an«e'' 
theyki.tw  rh't  «  ven  if  miui.s'.is  did 
interfeie  with  their  influence,  that  in- 
Huenee  won!'}  be  nncatory,  when  ex- 
ercised   in    behalf  of  her   Majesty, 
thonsfh  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  ta 
throw  impediments  in  her  ^vay^  when 
ex»^reis(Mi  against  her. 

Karl  GUS>Y  conld  not  help  remark* 
inff  that  the  rase  had  assumed  a  very 
ditferent  appt  araiicc,  now  that  it  was 
^tated  that  no  a;.>:>tic.ition  for  their  in* 
tcrferenee  had  been  made,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's rrovornmcnt.  The  mode  of 
procecdini;  wJijch  he  had  recommended 
was  Tio  lisn.ri'r  rendered  necessary  by 
the  circ»»i««  J;i!7crs  of  th"^  case. 

'llie  LOir»)  CHANCKLLOK  said, 
that  he  was  e'»mma;:ded  by  the  house 
to  inquire  of  her  iNIajcsty's  connsc^ 
wlii3ilicr,  as  they  had  not  called  upon 
the  Hritish  government  to  exert  its 
idiJii'Mice  with  the  Grand  Duke  of 
}>aden  to  compel  the  attendance  df  biji 
Chamberlain,  they  considered  his 
evidtnee  to  be  of  material  importance 
to  their  case? 

Mr.  RROUGHAM.— Most  nncines- 
tionai)ly  we  do.  We  have  only  failed 
to  apply  to  his  Majesty's  government 
for  the.  reasons  which  I  liave  above 
state^d,  and  also  because  we  only  knew 
of  this  insurmonntable  obstacle  witMa 
the  last  day  or  two. 

The  Eari  of  LIVERPOOL  said, that 
as  no  application  had  been  made  to 
his  Majesty's  government,  no  imputa- 
tion for  unfair  dealing  could  be  made 
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against  ihbm,  and  therefore  there  was 
BO  reason  why  thii  inquiry  should  not 
How  §0  on.  Her  Majesty's  couo-^el 
bud  no  ri<?1it  to  asstimc-  ti'.ut  an  appli- 
cation, which  they  had  licvcr  dcsi<;ued 
to  a«:k  hi*%  Majesty's  ministers  to  make, 
to  prncurc  the  attendance  of  tlie 
Chamberiuin  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  woiihl  have  been  ineftocttial : 
when  it  had  been  made,  and  made  in 
▼aiii,  it  would  have  been  soon  enou<;h 
for  thein  to 'have  complained..  He 
attain  odered,  if  her  Maj<'sty'8  counsel 
thoiijj^ht  th2  testimony  of 'that  indi- 
vidual important  to  their  case,  to 
-e\£rt  himself  to  the'  utmost  to  [)rocure 
his  attendance. 

.  The  Karl  of  DONOUGHMORB 
€ompla.ined  that  her  Majesty's  counsel 
iitid  iKade  a  .^t^iTcuieul  imputing  in- 
justice lo  tlici  ^overnincnt,  when  in 
fact  no  inju!»tice  whatsoever  had  been 
ci'mmitted  by  it.  Saeh  a  statement, 
cuinit  jr  fion^  such  a  quarter,  was  cal-. 
culatcd  to  increase  the  irritation 
inli'rh  already  existed  in  (he  public 
mind;  and  he  was  &orrv  to  .sav  that 
was  qnite  needless.  So  nHi(*ii  innani- 
mation  had  been  already  excited,  so 
much  -inisreprescntution  had  already 
gone  abroad,  that  many  noble  lords 
frho  had  taken  part  in  the  present 
transaction,  and  who  had  had  no  other 
obioet  in  view  than  the  obtaining  of 
substantial  justice  for  all  prt  parties 
concerned  in  it,  stood  before  their 
country  almost  in  the  .iiuatiou  of  cul- 
prits. 

Lord  HOLLAXD  complained  of 
the  chari;ea  whi<:h  had  betn  brought 
by  the  noble  Earl,  who  hud  last  spoken 
against  iho  coun^:el  at  the  bar,  an 
unjust  and  improper,  ff  the  counsel 
Vf%re  transgressins:  the  lules  of  the 
house,  it  was  in  tlie  power  of  the  house 
to  have  stopped  tliem. 

The  J.ORD-CHANCELI.0P.  con- 
curred with  the  noble  baron  who  had 
Toceatly  addn^ased  them  in  ihiukini; 
that  it  WHS  unhecomin-:  the  liienil^eis 
of  that  house  to  enter  iiito  coutroversv 
vith  \\ui  couns^.i  at  tiielr  bar.  Ali 
tlicir  lordships  possessed  equal  rank 
and  uuthoriiy  as  judges,  and  had  full 
power  to  interrupt  any  counsel  if  he 
appeared  to  ihem  lo  be  proceeding  in 
au  improper  manner. 

FIRST  WITXKSS. 

rjAMRii    LgMAN.] 

JAMES  LEMAN  ws's  then  cpJlcd 
IB,  aod  examined  by  ?.Ii .  D£.\MAr> .— - 


He  deposed  as  follows : — I  am  cletk  ta 
Messrs.  Vizard  and  Blomer,  solicit-on 
to  her  Majesty.    I   was  sent  by  faer 
Majesty's  orders  to  Carlsrnhe  on  the 
1st  of  September.    I  arrived  tliera  iM 
the  14th.  I  was  provided  with  a  letter 
to   the   Chamberlain    of  the    Graal 
Duke  of  Baden,  Baron  d'Ende.    I  in- 
farmed  him  he  was  requested  to  attest 
as  a  witness  at  this  trial  on  the  17th  uf 
Sept.    I  took  down  his  e\amluatioai 
on  the  ifOth,  for  tiie  purpose  of  prer 
parin»  briefs  for  counsel.    He  coa- 
suited  minutes  he  had  at  Baden.    The 
Grand    Duke    was    then   at    Baden. 
When  I  took  the  deposition  the  Baro« 
Baron  was  willing  to   come    to  thi« 
country.    He  afterwards  said  he  conM 
not  come  without  the  consent  of  the 
Grand  Duke.     He  subsequently  toMl 
me  the  Grand  Duke  had  refused  him 
permLKsiou  to  come.     I  remember  ham 
saying  he  enjoyed  an  estate  in  Han- 
over,  umlcr    his  Majesty,    but   that 
should  not  prevent  his  comin|(  over, 
because  he  was  ^iatistied  his  Majestf 
would  not  think  ill  of  him  for  corning. 
I  afcer  wards  wrote  to  him  to  make  a 
deposition  before  the  local  anthoritiea 
on  the  spot.     He  said  he  could  not  dm 
so  without  the  consent  of  the  Graod 
Duke.     I    returned   from    Carlsinha 
the  day  before  yesterday.     Mr.  Sicard 
arrived    at   Carlsruhe    whilst    I    was 
there.    If  I  applied  to  his  Majesty"* 
fTovernment    on    my  arrival,    twelve 
days,  at  least,  must  elapse  before « 
messen|j;er  could  be  sent,  and  an  a<o- 
I  swer  received  from  CarUruhe.     Tlaa 
;  conversation  to  which  1  huvo  alluded 
;  was  chiefly  in  French. 


j .  SECOND  WITNESS. 

\      [Anthony  Bull^  8r.  Lkger.]' 

Colonel  ANTHONY  BULLER  ST- 
LEGKR,  exanjined  by  Mr.  DEK- 
MAN. —  I  had  the  honour  of  being  h<v 
Majesty*6  ehamberlain  I  think  aboat 
eleven  years  j  from  1809  down  toO^- 
tober  \\i\V.  I  went  abroad  with  her 
Tilaje.^ty.  I  went  so  far  as  Brunswick. 
I  had  er.treated  that  her  Koyal  Hi^b- 
ness  would  dispense  with  my  attejoid- 
anee  on  arcouni  of  the  bad  state  of  ray 
h(>aith,  and  she  was  *;ood  enough  oa 
that  account  to  dispense  with  it,  after 
hi  r  arrival  at  Bruni>wick,  iu  the  tour 
hhe  was  then  about  to  t^jce.  I  under- 
stood from  her  Majesty  thcn^.  that  her 
I  tour  \uiuid  be.  thrtugh  Germany  and 
I  Eialy,  and  hhe  \rai»  good  enough  to  ^a^ 
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that  ihe  would  dUprnse  with  ftiy  at- 
tendance after  lier  arrival  at  Jjiiins- 
wir.k.  TliiA  was  the  uiHlerHtaiitliiia: 
lietbre  I  let't  England.  Arroniiii!;  to 
that  pt'rinisiiion  I  let't  lu-r  Mujr-Hty  at 
lliiin^wirW  ;  shi>  wax  tiiciii; x  il  i>iiotif;ii 
to  Day  thai  f  iiiiiiht  rttlurii  if  I  rhoM*. 
I  think  1  rrroivcd  a  coiiimiiiii"Miir)ii  iu 
Jiilv  or  Aii«:n««t,  that  it  \^u«  li«*r  Mti- 
je«'t\'»  inicntion  to  conu'  to  J-'n^land  in 
the  mouth  ot'.Sc|iti'iniier  following,  lii 
coii6C<{iit'ncii  I  prepai'od,  an  I  was  dc- 
fiired,  to  mot  t  hor  Majesty  at  Dover. 
The  oii.y  reaxoii  w!  v  i  did  not  inert 
hei*  MajrKlv,  was  the  slate  of  niv  healih. 
1  liav'i  been  for  a  considerable  time 
obliired  to  ^o  into  Uevoushirc — where 
I  .iin  confined  within  doois  all  the  even- 
In^s  during  the  winter  months.  .Since 
lie.r  MujoMty's  retnrn  I  Wiiited  upon  her 
immediately  on  her  arrival.  In  cunse- 
qnt  nee  of  my  health.  I  requested  per- 
mi^.iion  from  her  Majesty  to  resi|;n  my 
oiFiee,  as  during  the  winter  I  could  be 
of  no  nsf!  to  her  Majesty.  On  tliat  ac- 
eiiunt  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  ac- 
ce[)tniy  resignation. 

•fhc  ATTOKXEY-GKXEKAL  de 
cHned  askiuj;  the  witncsss  any  ques- 
tions, and  he  withdrttw. 


THIRD    WITNES.S. 

(Eahl  Gl'ilford.) 

Earl  OUIl  .FORD,  examined  (in  his 
plare)  by  iMr.  TIN  DALE.— I  reol- 
lert  eomi'ig  to  Naples  after  the  Queen 
had  arrived  there,  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  1815.  When  I  arrived  at 
Naplcji,  the  suite  of  her  Ko\al  High- 
ness WHK  formed  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Forbes,  Sir  William  Gell,  the  Hon. 
Ke^pprl  Craven,  and  l>r.  Holland. 
These  were  all,  to  the  bcRtof  my  recol- 
leclion.  I  recollect  seeing  Bergami. 
As  far  as  I  understood,  he  was  called 
a  courier.  I  remained,  at  the  period 
to  which  I  allude,  at  Naples,  three  or 
four  days.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
arrived  with  mo  at  Tiieste;  but  did 
not  accompany  from  th<  nee  to  Naples. 
I  went  there  before  her.  I  next  saw 
her  Majesty  at  Home.  The  interval 
was  but  a  few  days.  She  remained 
there  two  or  three  oavs.  I  dined  once 
with  her  IMajeJ^ly  :it  Naples.  There 
was  a  large  party  of  Kn^^lish  and  seve- 
ral foreign.T.',  1-ady  ('hailolte  Lindsiiy 
dinid  there,  and  i  believe  INiacianie 
Falconet.  I  cannot  recollect  the  par- 
ticular persons.  I  next  saw  her  Ma- 
^ty  at  Civita  Veochia.    I  believe  she 


embarked  there  for  Genoa.  She  re- 
mained there  I  believe  five  or  six  days. 
Lady  Lindsay  and  myself  lived  in  tba 
itame  hon^e  with  her  Maji&ty,  and 
lived  at  the  same  table  every  day.  The 
Marqni.s  de  Mauxa,  the  master  of  tht 
lioii«>e,  vat  likewist!  iheit>,  and  soini 
of  his  family.  The  personn  whu  formed 
her  Majesty's  suite  at  Naple.<»  we  re  like- 
wise there,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Holland.  Madame  Falconet  was  there, 
and  her  two  dan!;literi,  one  of  whom 
Mas  of  ihe  atfe  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  the  other  a  little  yonniier.  I  had 
seen  Madame  Falconet  before.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  banker  at  Naples, 
and,  1  uuderKtand,  was  an  Engiisk  or 
an  American  lady.  Her  husband  wai 
iu  a  very  considerable  line  of  bnsiueM. 
I  belieieM.idame  Falconet  as<«oeiated 
in  the  first  mercantile  circles  in  Naples. 
I  belie\eal$o  she  was  in  the  first  ranks 
with  the  English :  but  I  was  but  t 
short  time  in  Napleti.  Her  daughters 
frequented  similar  society.  She  liad 
one  daughter  married,  as  1  understood, 
to  a  French  gentleman,  and  anotlier 
tc  an  Anuricau  gentleman.  These 
were  not  the  two  ladies  who  were  vitb 
the  Ouein.  Her  Majesty  enibarked 
on  hoatd  the  Clorinde.  J^Jadame  FiU 
cor.et,  her  two  daughters,  and  Dr. 
Holland  were  with  her.  Lady  Lindriy 
and  myself  disembarked  at  Leghorn. 
']  he  iio.'vt  time  I  met  her  Majesty  was, 
I  think,  in  Novembt-r,  IDiri,  at  the 
Villa  d'K.^ie,  at  her  house  near  the 
Lako  of  Como.  1  first  saw  her  Ma- 
jesty on  the  Lake.  I  dined  at  the 
Vill.i  <l'Este.  Rergami  was  then  at  her 
i*u;iiesty's  table.  1  do  not  think  I  he- 
fore  saw  him  sit  at  her  MiJestyV  table. 
I  went  away  from  the  Villa  dT'.kte  the 
.same  evening.  The  next  day  I  went 
to  Milan,  where  I  saw  the  Queen  on 
th.e  Saturday  or  .Sunday  fwllowine.  I 
dined  with  iicr  by  invitation.  When 
I  wont  to  \'illa  d'Este  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  staying  lonirci*.  I  had  made 
no  particular  arrangement. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTOR. 
NEV-GENERAL.— Did  it  happen  to 
your  lord:^hip  to  see,  ^hilc  at  Naples, 
at  Rome,  or  at  Civita  Vccchia,  whe- 
ther Rcrgnmi  waited  upon  the  cooi- 
pany  at  tabic? — I  cannot  recollect  at 
Naples  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  I 
think  h^  did  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

Did  he  wait  at  table  on  board  the 
Clorinde  ? — 1  cannot  recollect. 
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at  sitnation  d^d  Lady  Charlotte 

iy  hold  iu  the  Queen'»  establish- 

---She   was   lady   of  the    bcd- 

ler. 

BO  did  her  ladyship  resign  that 

on? — I  think  it  was  at  the  be- 

g  of  May,  1817. 

ere  did  she  leave  the  service  ? — I 

at  Leghorn. 

en  yon  visited  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 

ladies    were    in    attendance? — 

was  an  Italian  lady,  whose  name 

•rstood  to  be  the  Countess  Oldi. 

lyonr  lordship  any  opportunity 

vei.r8ing  with  that  lady  t — Yes,  I 

•aed  with  her.    - 

n  Tonr  lordship's  knowledge  of 

alian,  did  she  speak  what  was 

I  the  patois,  or  pure  Italian? — 

gbt^he  spoke  very  good  Italian, 

fttberthe  accent  of  Lombardy. 

ui  at  Villa  d'Este  did  your  lord- 

te  the  grounds  about  the  house  ? 

1 ;    I  was  shewn   them  by  her 

ty. 

a  your  lordship  remember  faav- 

d  at  the  time  a  Greek  or  an  AU 

laervant? — I  had  a  Greek  servant 

le- 

tii^  Queen  accompany  your 
\p  through  the  grounds? — Yes, 
>wed  me  the  olive- yard,  a  great 
rtke  gardens,  and  then  lent  me 
nkey,  her  jack-ass  (a  laugh)  to 

yoQ  aee  flte  Queen  walkiag 
the  grounds  afterwards  ? — I  don't 
tct. 

yonr  lordship  see  your  servant^ 
ig  about  the  grounds  ? — I  might* 
een  him,  but  don't  recollect. 

your  lordship  see  him  in  any 
'  the  grounds  with  the  Queed? — 

yonr  lordship  ever  state  you 
im  walking  near  the  Queen  ?—> 
nJy  not ;  I  don't  recollect  it.  I 
tftted  that  he  said — 
lordsliip  was  hero  stopped  from 
wing  what    he  had  stated   he 

1  then  to  understand  your  lord- 
I  lay,  that  you  never  saw  your 
it  that  day  walking  in  the  grounds 
fae  Princess  ?-^Certainly  not ;  I 
recollect  having  seen  him;  there 
a  number  of  people  walking 
there,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
him  in  particular. 
■  your  lordship  recollect  a  grotto 
*'— Yes ;  the  Princess  showed  me 
to,  I  rcmembcK 
31 


Does  your  lordship  recollect  yonr 
servant  beins  there  ? — No  ;  I  do  not. 

Did  yonr  lordship  never  state  you 
saw  him  there  ?  —  Certainly  not.  I 
never  said  so,  for  J  recollect  nothing 
particular  that  could  fix  it  on  my 
mind. 

Your  lordship  might  perhaps  have 
seen  him? — T  iright  have  seen  him, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Was  your  iord<)hip  accustomed  to 
ride  much  at  that  time? — I  seldom 
rode  unless  upon  tlie  donkey  which  be- 
longed to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  ride  over  th^  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly, I  have  passed  over  those 
grounds. 

Were  you  attended  by  your  servant 
on  any  one  of  those  occasions  ? — ^Yes, 
sometimes. 

How  long  did  that  person  afterwarda 
remain  in  your  service? — I  think  he 
left  me  at.Veuice  in  the  course  of  the^ 
year 181T. 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  • 
yonr  sister,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
•n  the  subject  of  her  remaining  in  at- 
tendance on  her  Royal  Highness?— 
Yes,  I  recollect  to  have  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  her  on  the  subject. 

Did  you  recommend  to  Lady  Char<« 
lotte  Lindsay  the  propriety  of  resign- 
ijig  the  situation  whicn  she  held  about 
the  person  of  her  Royal  Highness? — I 
did  <idvise  her  to  resign  it.  , 

What  were  the  considerations  which 
induced  you  to  give  that  advice? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  desired 
to  remind  their  lordships  that  this  was 
a  question  addressed  to  points  on 
which  he  hud  been  restrained  from 
entering.  ' 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  agreed 
with  the  lcani(><l  counsel,  that  the 
examination  w.is  taking  an  irregular 
course,  and  it  might  indeed  be  ad- 
visable to  expunge  ihe  preceding  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

Mr.  Gnniey  wns  then  directed  to 
obliterate  the  pusvarre  from  his  notes. 

From  the  manner  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  thr  c<)ur.<o  of  this  examina- 
tion, it  was  mHiiifest  the  answers  he 
received  were  not  such  as  he  antici- 
pated. 

Examined  by  Lord  ROSS.— Did  yo» 
ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  in  com- 
pany with  any  other  person  in  a  boat 
on  the  I^akr  of  Como? — I  have  cer- 
tainly seen  hor  \w  a  bQ\&\  ^Q^<n<ci\^^\iv^^- 
by  anotUcr  \>orsov\. 
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Wha  was  that  person  P — I  have  seen 
her  in  a  boat  with  Bergami  alone. 

F^rl  GREY.— Did  yonr  lordship 
notice  any  particular  familiarity  pa^s^- 
ing  between  thcin,  when  you  thuK  saw 
her  Koyal  FIi|;hness  and  Bergiimi  in  a 
boat  together  r — Certainly,  I  never  ob- 
aerved  any  conduct  on  that  occasion 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  indecorous. 
Your  lordship  han  already  stated 
that  the  Countess  Oldi  had  a  little  of 
the  Lombard  accent  in  her  pronuncia- 
tion ;  was  any  impression  made  on 
your  mind  with  rc^rd  to  her  manners, 
as  well  as  withre^rd  to  hrr  lancuagef 
— My  chief  impression  was,  that  her 
maiinerA  were  (|uitc  inotfensivo. 

M'crc  they  the  manners  of  uu  appa- 
rently respoi^tablc  and  modest  woman? 
— I  saw  nothing  vulgar  or  immodest 
in  her  deportment. 

Do  you  reroliccl  any  impression  re- 
maining on  your  mind  after  your  con- 
versation with  the  (-ountess  Oldi,  that 
you  had  conversed  with  a  vulgar  wo- 
man?— I  do  not  remember  any  such 
impression. 

Did  you  remark  any  difference  be- 
tween her  manners  an(l  tho  mannen  of 
other  Italian  ladies  ?  -I  cannot  say 
that  I  did  ;  there  was  iiu  observable 
or  material  difference;  1  should  not 
perhaps  call  her  a  peri^on  of  great  re- 
finement, but  there  was  no  part  of  her 
conduct  that  was  singular  or  easy  to 
be  distinguishod  from  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  Italian  ^(Mitk'women. 

Lord  LIVKRPOOJ..—  Do  you  con 
sidei'  that  her  manners  and  deportment 
were  those  of  a  woman  who  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education,  or 
who  liad  ])a$sed  her  life  in  the  best 
society? — I  did  not  convci*se  long 
enough  \yth  her  to  be  enabled  to  form 
any  clear  opinion  on  those  points. 

How  often  did  your  lordship  meet 
her? — I  met  her  on  two  occasions, 
once  at  the  Villa  d'Kste,  and  a  second 
time  at  Afilan. 

Did  you  know  on  either  of  those  oc- 
casions that  she  was  tfte  sister  of  Ber- 
garni? — I  believe  I  was  not  informed 
of  Miat  circumstance  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, but  I  certainly  was  aware  of  the 
fact  when  I  saw  her  at  Milan. 

Lord  ERSKINP:.~You  have*tated, 
as  I  understand,  that  yon  noticed  no 
defect  of  education  or  manners  on 
your  conversing  with  the  Countess 
Oldi  ? — I  had  not  the  mean^  of  form- 
ing any  opinio  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  but  it 


did  not  appear  to  me  that  tfaert  w» 
any  remarkable  difference  betweet 
her  and  other  ladies  of  the  coanlry. 

Lord  LAUDEKDALE.— At  wkat 
part  of  the  table  did  your  lordship  sit 
when  you  dined  with  her  Royal  Hi^ 
nesB  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the' Villi 
d'Este  ?— <  )n  the  side  opposite  to  her 
Ro\al  Highness. 

How  was  yonr  lonlsliip  placed  in 
this  resppct  \Clivn  you  dined  with  her 
Koyal  Highness  at 'Milan? — As  well  u 
J  am  able  to  charge  my  memory  witk 
the  cirrnmstance,  I  sat  at  4ier  Rojil 
Highnesb's  side. 

Vou  h:ive  already  stated  that  Ber- 
gami  dined  at  that  table ;  at  what  part 
of  it  did  he  laLe  his  seat? — Hent,! 
believe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table. 

Did  your  lordship  receive  any  parti- 
cular attention  from  her  Royal  Hi^li- 
ness  ?—  She  always  treated  me  in  a  very 
gracions  manner. 

Was  there  any  thin?  remarkable  in 
her  deportment  towards  Rcrgami?— I 
remarked  no  peculiarity. 

Where  did  Derganrrs  sister,  the 
Countess  Oldi,  sit  on  that  occasion?^- 
By  the  >ide  of  Rcrgami. 

Who  else  were  present? — Lirntenant 
Hownam,  William  Austin,  and  a  ^n- 
tleman  whom  1  understood  to  be  an 
Italian  physician. 

I^ord  REN  VON. — Do  yon  recollect 
what  was  the  si/e  of  thf»  boat  in  which 
you  saw  her  Hoyat  Highness  and  Ber- 
!j;ami  together  on  the  Lake  ef  Como? 
—  I  recollect  that  it  was  rather  a  ionll 
boat. 

Was  it  in  motion  at  the  time?--I 
hardly  remember  exactly  whether  it 
was  moving  or  not. 

What  was  its  distance  from  the  shore? 
— Its  distance  was  inconsiderable. 

Was  the  distance  such  as  to  aflbrd 
you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them?—- 
Yes,  I  had  the  opportunity. 

How  was  Bergami  employed  in  the 
boat? — He  was  rowing. 

Earl  BATHURST.— Wastfib  Conn- 
tess  Oldi  introduced  to  your  lordship 
as  the  sister  of  Bergami? — No,"  she 
was  not  described  as  his  sister  at  the 
time. 

Would  your  lordship  have  Bnade  any 
remark  ou  that  circumstance,  had  it 
occurred? — I  scarcely  think  that  I 
should  have  regarded  it  aft  extraordi- 
nary. 

Earl  of  DARLINGTON.— Did  yon 
never  observe  any  singnlarity  in  the 
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deportment  of  her  Royal  Higlinessjo- 
wards  Bergami? — I  never  observed 
»ny. 

Lord  BELMORE.— Did  yoiir  sister, 
Lady  Charlotte  Liudsay,  quit  her  Royal 
Highness  of  her  own  accord,  or  vi'as 
the  'dismissed? — She  quitted  volun- 
tarily. 

Did  yonr  lordship  recommend  to 
her  to  do  so? — I  did. 

What  were  the  reasons  or  motives 
which  induced  your  lordship  to  make 
that  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question  as  one  vrbich  counsel  had 
been  restrained  from  puttinjc:. 

Lord  ELLENBO  HOUGH.  —  Did 
yon  make  any  observation  en  the  de- 

Eortraent  and  manners  of  Bergami 
imself  ? — I  remarked  that  his  manners 
were  nuobtriisive ;  I  never  .<iaw  him 
forward  or  assuming. — His  lordship 
then  stated,  with  reference  to  a  former 
part  of  his  testimony,  that  he  had  an 
imperfect  recollection  of  having  on 
some  occasion  remarked,  but  not  as  an 
extraordinay  circumstance,  that,  after 
diniiig  at  tlie  Villa  d'Este^  he  had  »ecn 
his  Greek  servant  in  attendance  on 
her  Royal  Highness. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Ber- 
gami?— No  particular  conversation: 
he  spoke  a  little :  the  only  time  when 
i  was  alone  with  him  was  in  the  gallery 
at  Milan,  but  I  do  not  recoUeet  any 
particular  conversation. 

From  the  opportanity  you  had  of 
observing  Bergarai's  behaviour,  could 
yon  form  any  opinion  of  his  being  su- 
perior to  the  situation  he  had  furraerly 
filled  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  struck 
me  that  he  was. 


FOURTH    WITNESS. 

(Lord  Glenbervie.) 

Lord  GLENBERVIE,  examined  by 
Mr.  WILDE. — I  saw  her  present  Ma- 
jeety  at  Genoa.  I  was  there  with  Lady 
Crlenbervie.  Lady  Glenbervie  acted 
in  her  Royal  Highnesses  suite  at  Genoa 
in  this  way : — when  her  Royal  High- 
ness arrived  at  Genoa,  Lady  Glen- 
bervie and  I  were  there.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell,  who  was  expected, 
had  not  arrived,  and  did  not  arrive  for 
some  days.  Lady  Glenbervie  having 
been  formerly  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  Princess,  pro- 
posed to  attend  her  till  the  arrival  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell.  During 
the  time  Lady  Glenbervie  attended 


upon  her  Royal  Highness,  I  frequently 
dined  at  h0r  Royal  Highnesses  table 
between  the  25th  of  March  and  17th  of 
May;  I  saw  Bergami  every  day  I 
dined  there.  He  waited  behind  the 
Princess's  chair  in  the  habit  of  a  cou- 
rier. I  often  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
next  to  her,  and  all  I  saw  in  her  was 
the  behaviour  of  any  woman  of  rank 
to  her  servant.  He  often  helped  me 
and  the  Princess  to  wine  and  other 
things.  His  conduct  towftrds  the  Prin- 
cess was  tliat  of  a  servant.  The  comr 
pany  i  mi-l'  at  her  Royal  Highnesses 
table  was  Mrs.  t'alconet  and  her  two 
daughters ;  Mr.  Hownam,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy ;  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
came  sonic>  days  or  a  week  after  the 
Princess  ;  Dr.  Holland  was  also  there 
most  days,  but  not  all ;  I  likewise  satr 
some  Genoi'se  noblemen ;  one  in  par- 
ticular I  recollect,  Marcliese  Jean 
Carlo  Ne^ri.  There  were  also  some 
English  oiiicers  of  the  navy.  I  also 
saw  Lady  Bcnlinick  there,,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  dined  with  her.  I  re- 
member attending  a  ball  given  by  the 
Princess.  I  attended.  A  great  many 
of  the  principal  people  of  the  place 
were  there. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross  examined  by  the  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL.—I  b(  lieve  you  did 
not  live  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  ? 
— I  did  not,  nor  Lady  Glenbervie. 

When  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  ar- 
rived after  the  lapse  of  a  week  Lady 
Glenbervie  ceased  to  act  ? — Yes,  but 
she  was  often  there. 

How  many  times  in  the  week  on  an 
average  might  you  iwive  dined  there  ? 
Two  or  three  times,  or  how? — Ves,  I 
should  think,  certainly,  or  more. 

Do  I  understand  >ou  that  at  that 
time  Bergami  wore  the  dress  of  a  ser- 
vant ? — He  was  in  a  courier*s  drei^s,  a 
sort  of  Spanish  dress. 

Lord  LAUDEKDALE.— Did  you 
meet  Captain  Pechcll>  of  the  Ciorinde, 
at  dinner? — I  think  I  did; 


FIFTH    WITNESS. 

(Lady  CiiARLorrE  Lindsay.) 

Lady  CHARLOTTE  LINDSAY 
was  then  handed  to  the  bar  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  applied  that  she  might 
be  accommodated  with  a  chair.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  being  sworn 
she  was  examined  by  Dr.  LUSHING- 
TON. 
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DEFENCK   OF  TUB  QUEElf. 


Did  you  over  fonn  a  part  of  tliofliiitr 
ofherRoval  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  P—1  did. 

When  did  you  fir^t  enter  the  service 
of  the  PriuceM  ? — 1  think  in  the  year 
18p8. 

Did  you  attend  lu-r  Koyal  HighneM 
when  flhe  went  abroad  in  iHi4f — 1  did. 

Were  vou  not  one  of  the  ladie«  of 
the  bed-chamber :—  I  was. 

How  far  did  you  ^o  with  the  Prin- 
ccsi  of  Wales  on  that  journey  f — As  far 
aa  Brunswick. 

Why  did  you  not  eo  further? — It 
neyer  was  uudcrstooif  by  her  Koyal 
Hii^hness  nor  by  me  tliat  I  was  to  go 
farther  than  merely  to  accompany  her 
to  Brunswick. 

When  did  you  again  sec  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I  saw  her  at  Naples  in  tlie 
beginning  of  March,  IBIT). 

Did  you  then  act  as  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  her  Koyal  fiighnessP — I 
did. 

How  long  did  you  tlien  continue  with 
her  ? — I  joined  her  Koyal  Highness  in 
the  beginning  of  March.  I  remained 
with  her  as  long  as  she  continued  at 
Naples;  I  accompanied  her  to  Kome, 
from  thence  to  Civita  Veechia ;  I  then 
embarked  on  board  the  Clorindc,  and 
quitted  the  Princess  at  Lcgliom ;  this 
was  by  an  arrangement  which  had  been 
settled  before  we  met. 

By  whom  Avas  her  Royal  Highness 
visited  while  at  Naples? — She  was 
visited  by  all  the  English  of  distinc- 
tion there,  and  by  the  Neapolitans  of 
distinction,  and  other  parties. 

Be  pleased  to  state  the  names  of 
some  ? — Lord  and  Lady  Landaff,  Lord 
and  Lady  Gage,  I/ord  and  LadyCnn- 
iiingham,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland, 
Lord  Clare,  Lord  O.  Somerset,  Lord 
F.  Montague,  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford, 
Sir  W.  Geli,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  W. 
Bankes,  and  there  may  be  others 
whose  names  I  forget. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  visited  by 
Mrs.  Falconet? — She  was. 

And  her  daughters?  —  And  her 
daughters. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Clorinde 
with  her  Royal  Highness.^ — £  was. 

Do  you  remember  where  ber  Royal 
Highness  slept  on  board  ? — She  slept 
in  a  part  of  the  Captain^s  cabin  which 
was  divided  into  two:  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  in  one  part,  and  the 
captain  and  his  brother  in  the 
other. 

Do  yoa  rocollect  any  thing  arising 


in  consequence  of  the  cabin  being  di- 
vided into  two  parts? — Nothing  par- 
ticnlar,  except  that  the  Princess  ex- 
prcss4-d  some  regret  that  the  other 
part  of  the  cabin  had  not  been  appro- 
priated to  m*"  instead  of  the  captain 
and  his  brother. 

Did  it  occasion  any  difference  be- 
tween the  PrinceK^  and  the  captain? 
— No,  I  did  not  observe  it. 

Do  yon  remember  a  perion  of  tJie 
name  of  Bergami  being  in  the  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness? — I  was  oAen 
in  company  with  the  Qncen  when 
Rergnmi  attended. 

How  did  Bergami  conduct  hinuelf  ? 
—In  the  common  way  in  which  a  ser- 
vant would. 

How  did  her  Royal  Highness  cen- 
doct  herself  ?x-In  the  manner  that  a 
mistress  would  conduct  herself. 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  Impro- 
priety of  conduct  bet  woen  the  Princess 
and  Bergami? — Never. 

When  did  you  quit  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  service  ? — I  seht  in  my  resigna- 
tion in  the  year  1S17. 

What  was  yonr  reason  for  resigning? 
— My  brother  wrote,  requesting  ne 
to  return. 

Have  you  seen  her  Royal  Highness 
since  5Jic  returned  to  this  country?— 
I  have. 


Cross-examination. 

Cross-cxaniiued  bv'the  SOLICI- 
TOR-UENKRAL.— How  long  before 
her  Royal  Highness  quitted  Naples 
was  it  that  yon  joined  her? — I  think 
about  ten  or  twelve  days. 

How  much  time  was  occupied  in 
proceeding  from  Naples  to  Leghorn? 
— We  were  one  night  in  going  to 
Rome ;  we  stayed  two  nights  at  Rome, 
six  at  Civita  Veechia,  waiting  for  the 
ship,  and  three  uights' on  board  the 
Clorinde. 

Then  yon  did  not,  return  into  the 
service  of  her  Royal*  Highness  after 
being  at  Leghorn  ?— I  did  not  resign. 
I  left  at  Leghorn  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  my  brdtlier,  and  having  his 
escort  home. 

While  at  Civita  Veechia  did  you  see 
Bergami? — I  did. 

Will  you  try  to  recollect  with  ac- 
curacy whether  you  did  not  see  him  at 
Civita  Veechia  walking  with  the  Prin- 
cess ? — The  Princess  and  I  frequently 
walked  out  together,  and  Bergami 
attended:  he  did  not  walk  with  ns, 
but  a  little  way  behind  u^ 
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Did  that  happen  every  time  you 
walked  out  ? — Every  time,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect. 

Was  there  any  other  courier  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess  at  that  time  ? — 
I  believe  there  was  another — Hieroni- 
mns.     He  was  with  us. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Hioroni- 
inus  also  walked  out  you  ? — No,  I  do 
Bot  recollect  that  he  walked  out. 

Did  any  other  person  sleep  in  the 
division  of  the  cabin  where  the  Prin- 
cess slept? — Yes,  her  maid. 

Ifave  you  the  least  donbt  that  he 
did  not  walk  out  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
J  bad  the  honour  to  walk  out  above 
twice  with  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  vou  not  say  judt  now  that  you 
walked  ont  with  the  Prinltcss  several 
times  ? — I  might  walk  out  three  times, 
bat  at  tliis  moment  I  do  not  call  to  my 
mind  mc9re  than  twice. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  swear  that  yon 
did  not  walk  out  fkye  or  six  times?— I 
can  swear  that  we  did  not. 

.But  you  will  not  swear  that  yon  did 
net  walk  oiit  four  times  ? — I  think  not. 

But  every  time  yon  did  walk  ont, 
the  courier  who  accompanied  you  was 
Bergami? — 'He  was. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to^swear 

that  on  none  of  those  occasions  her 

'  Royal   Highness  walked  arm  in  arm 

with  Bergami? — I  have  no  recollection 

of  it. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to 
Bwear  that  she  did  not? — I  can  only 
*wiay  I  have  no  recollection  of  it:  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  Bergami  attended 
at  a  little^  distance,  unless  h«  was 
called  to  be  asked  a  question. 

Then  I  understand  that  you  will^not 

-  swear  that  *fefae  Princess  did  not  on 

that  occasion  walk  arm  in  arm  with 

Bergami?—^  certainly  do  not  recollect 

that  she  did. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  she  did 
not?— rl  cannot  pipsitively  swear^  but  I 
*    never  was  struck  by  it. 

Why,  if  such  a  tiling  had  happened, 

Wst    it   not   have   struck   yon? — I 

\  suppose  it  would,   and  therefore    I 

imagine  it  did  not  happen. 
.  /  But  yon  will  not  swear  that  it  did 
noti — I  will  not  swear  it,  because  she 
might  have  t^kcn  his  arm  on  some 
particular  occasion :  that  might  have 
happened  without  my  being  struck  by 
it  as  extraordinary. 

You  said  jast  now  that  it  ihuAt  have 
struck  yau? — If  they  had  walked  arm 
in  arm  it  would  have  struck  mc. 


Tlicn,  (houiihtUcy  did  not  walk 
in  arm.  the  Princess  might  take  liU 
arm  at  Civita  Vecchia?---She  might, 
but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  dr- 
cnmstance. 

You  filled  the  ofl5ce  of  lady  of  the 
bed  chamber? — I  did.  * 

That  did  not  necessarily  lead  yon 
into  her  Royal  Highncss's  bed-room? 
— Very  frequently  It  did :  frequently 
she  sent  for  me. 

At  Naples? — At' Naples. 

Was  the  Princess  always  alone  OQ 
those  occasions  ? — Not  always  alone, 
certainly ;  sometimes  there  were  per- 
sons A\ith  her. 

\)o  yon  recollect  ever  upon  these 
occasio^is  sc«^ing  Bergami  in  tlie  bed- 
room ?-  -I  have  seen  him  myself  in  the 
bed-room,  because  we  dined  in  the 
bed-room.  I  dmed  in  the  bed-Toom 
with  the  Princess  and  William  Austin, 
and  Ilerganii  used  to  wait  upon  us  as 
servant. 

During  the  time  you  were  at  Naples  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  any  other  person,  except  Wil- 
liam Austin,  yourself,  and  the  Princess, 
dine  upon  these  occasions  ? — No,  no- 
body but  we  three  dined,  but  other 
servants  used  to  come  in  and  bring 
the  dishes. 

Did  that  happen  frequently  at  Na- 
ples ? — Yes,  it  happened  whenever 
her  Royal  Highness  had  not  company 
to  dinner,  excepting  one  day  when  t 
had  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Pompeii* 

Did  Bergami  always  wait  on  these 
occasions  ? — I  think  he  did,  but  I  can- 
not positively  swear. 

When  was  it  you  quitted  the  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness?-— In  1817. 

Had  any  application  been  made  to 
yon  to  join  her  Royal  Highness  in 
Germany  before  you  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  quitting  ? — Yes,  there  had. 

How  long  before  ? — I  cannot  ac-: 
curate ly  remember  how  long. 

Was 'any  proposition  made  by  her 
Royal  Highness  to  appoint  Colonel 
Lindsav  her  chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  liROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question.  His  objection  was  only  that 
which  his  learned  Irlends  had  so  ofteii 
urged — that  if  the  proposition  were 
.made  in  writing,  no  questions  could 
be -put  regarding  its  contents. 

The  LORD-CHANCKLLOR  was 
inclined  to  tliink  that  the  question 
might  be  put,  if  it  arose  out  c€  the 
examination  in  chief. 

The   question  was  repeated,   and 
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DEFEwrrE  OF  THE  Qrn.v. 


Mr.  imOUGlIAM    uRHln   iir;;td  li'.^ 
objection. 

Tilt  L()RI).(  HAN(!LLLO!{  witi, 
that  it'  the  objection   wrrc  takrn,  it  j 
niuft  be  argued,  au<l  as  4  oV1o(  K  h.id  i 
arrived,  it  inlulit  be  proper  tu  iidjcnrn  ; 
it  lill  to-nioiTow. 

Mr.  BKOrCiHXM.     I   nm  AuWii.:;  | 
to  concede  any  thin^;  rather  than  delay  ; 
yonr  lordships.-  -Thi:  huntie  udJournL<l 
at  4  o'clock. 


IKTOAY,  Oct.  f.. 
Crofls-CKamination  of  LadvCH.Kjt- 
LOITE    LINDSAY,    Foijtiniied    bv 

the  s()U(iT(>u.(ii:'.;Mi  VI.. 

Tliere  was  a  garden  iu  th*  iiei;;h- 1 
boni'hood  of  Naples  called  i^u  Fet- 1 
terino.  1  walked  in  that  *;ard<'i)  with  j 
the  Princess.  Hermann  \va»  p^(^<eut. 
In  n^oing  from  Naples  to  Rome  I  tra- 
velled in  the  same  carriage  vith  her 
Royal  Highness.  Bcrgami  travelled 
aA  conriet  un  that  occasion.  I  also 
^ent  with  the  Priuccss  in  the  same 
cnrriagc  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
cilia.  I  do  not  know  whether  Bergami 
travelled  as  conrier  on  the  latter  oc- 
casion. I  recollect  Bergami,  in  the 
former  part  of  the  journey,  coming  up 
to  the  carriage  after  he  had  been 
railed,  when  the  Princess  gave  him 
some  provisions  {and  something  to 
drink,  uhich  she  had  in  the  carnage. 
I  presume  he  came  when  called,  from 
its  being  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  come  without  being  called. 
There  was  a  bottle  of  M*inc  in  the  car- 
riage. Bergami  drank  froui  that 
1>ott1e.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  re- 
turned that  bottle,  tier  Royal  lli,i;h- 
ness  and  I  had  linished  our  refresh- 
ment before  he  came  up.  Whether 
lie  returned  the  bottle  or  threw  it 
away  I  am  not  certain.  I  rather  think 
he  returned  the  bottle  into  the  car- 
riage. A  tier  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  quit  her  Royal  Highness  I  have  no 
distant  recollection  that  I  said  ^^  it 
was  a  vast  relief  tomy  mind  in  having: 
conic  to  tlie  resolution  to  quit  her 
Royal  IfifjIinC'S.**  I  might  have  said 
that,  but  ]  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
did ;  I  certainly  do  not  recollect  ever 
having  said,  "  that  it  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  n)\  mind  in  having  come  tu  the 
resolution  to  quit  her  Royal  Highness, 
for  that  I  considered  that  no  woman 
who  had  any  regard  to  her  character 
would  stop  in  her  sen  ice."  I  do  not 
recollect  having  stated  any  words  to 


lirat  cfiert,  or  any  such  words.  I  can 
say  I  did  ncit  make  nse  of  any  such 
word^:  1  have  no  recollection  of  hai»> 
iri^  usf  d  I'lem.  I  think  It  is  extremely 
im  pro  liable  that  I  ibonld  have  made 
v^c  of  su<  h  wordii.  I  have  no  rccoi- 
ieetion  whatrvur  of  having,  made  use 
of  words  to  That  effect ;  and  I  repeat, 
I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  I  did. 
I'pou  quitting  her  Royal  Highness  it 
is  possible  I  might  have  said,  "  that 
if  ir  h<i;l  not  been  for  an  anxious  da- 
sire  to  assist  a  particniar  indiTidoal 
out  of  the  savings  of  that  service,  I 
would  have  quitted  her  Royal  High- 
ness long  siDce.**  I  do  not  think,  if  I 
did  use  these  words,  that  the  former 
conversatitu,  to  which  allnsion  hu 
been  made,  passed  at  the  same  tmie. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  accompanied 
by  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Princess— is 
far  as  I  recollect,  I  think  they  were 
not  so.  I  have  no  kind  of  recollectioB 
of  it;  and  I  think  it  was  not  at  aU 
probable.  In  my  former  evidence  I 
stated  that  some  commnnication  had 
been  made  from  Lord  Guildford.  I 
have  no  recollection  whether  this 
communication  was  before  or  after,  or 
about  the  same  time  of  that  com- 
munication. I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  after  I  had  actually  resigped. 
I  think,  on  consideration,  what  I  said 
about  the  application  of  my  salary 
must  have  taken  place  after  the  com- 
munication adverted  to. 

Re-examined  by  Dr.  LUSHING- 
TON. — The  conversation  in  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  to  \%  hich  the  Soli* 
citor-Oeneral  has  examined  me-^wai 
with  my  husband  and  with  my  has- 
band  alone  r  Mr.  Lindsay  has  been  in 
distressed  circumstances.  He  has 
been  so  tor  many  years.  Other  cir- 
cumstances induced  me  when  in  the 
service  of  her  Royal  Highness  to 
feel  uneasy.  My  feelings  were  a  good 
deal  agitated  from  the  recent  death 
of  two  near  relatives.  I  allude  to  the 
late  Lord  Guilford  and  Lady  GleD- 
bervie.  While  I  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Queen,  I  myself  never  observed 
auy  impropriety  in  her  conduct.  Nor 
did  any  motive  of  that  sort  indute 
nie  to  quit  her  service. 

Examined  by  Lord  DOXOUGH- 
MORE. — From  the  value  which  vour 
explanation  must  have  upon  this  case, 
I  am  bound  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
'questions.  You  have  stated  howloog 
you  were  with  her  Majesty  after  your 
arrival  at  Naples  till  }ioa  quitted  her. 
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This,  I  believe,  in  the  M'hole  amounted) 
only  to  twenty-tour  days.  Your  ex- 
perience therefore  as  to  tlie  propriety 
of  her  Majesty^s  conduct  only  extends 
to  twenty-four  days  ?— <That  was  all  in 
Italy. 

Lord  DONOUGHMORE.  —  It  is 
to  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  conduct 
while  Ie  Italy  that  you  are  brought 
here  to  speak,  and  during  tliat  twenty- 
four  days  you  observed  no  impropriety 
•n  the  part  of  her  Majesty  in  her  in- 
tercourse with  BergamiP — None. 

What  part  of  her  Majesty's  English 
suite  was  with  her  at  Naples  P----Sir 
William  Gell. 

Did  he  remain  with  her  ? — No  ;  he 
resigned  before  we  quitted  Naples,  on 
account  of  his  health. 

Was  the  Hon.  Berkely  Craven 
there  ? — He  was ;  he  also  resigned. 

Was  Captain  Hesse  in  her  Majesty's 
service  at  Naples  ? — Captain  Hesse 
vras  there;  but  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  in  her  Majesty's  service  or  not. 
Captain  Hesse  did  sot  quit  her  Ma- 
lesty's  service  at  Naples.  He  was  in 
jier  serf  ice  at  the  time  mentioned.  I 
am  not  av^are  that  Bergamis  sister 


a  nature,  as  to  make  me  think  it  waa 
not  proper  to  remain  any  longer  in  her 
Majesty's  service* 

«y  Lord  FALKLAND :— I  thought 
her  Majesty's    conduct   towards  her 
servants  was  extremely   affable   and 
familiar.    I  think  the  higher  classes  in 
this  country  are  more  apt  to  be  con- 
descending and  kind  in  their  conduct 
towards  their  servants  than  persons  in 
the  ranks  beneath  them  towards  their 
servants,  and  I  think  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  manner  towards  servants  was 
peculiarly  kind  and  condesceuding.    I 
I  am  not  a  very  good  judge  of  the  con- 
I  duct  of  foreigners  towards  their  ser- 
vants, but  I  have  observed  that  they 
ar#  more  apt  to  converse  familiarly 
with  their  servants  than  the  English 
people.    They  arc  less  reserved  than 
the  English  towards  their  servants*    I 
have  observed  in  her  Majesty's  con- 
duct towards  her  servants  the  same 
lamiliarity  that  I  have  remarked  in  fo- 
reigners.   Her  Majesty's  fami  liarlty  in 
this  respect  did  not  greatly  exceed  that 
which  I  have  discovered  in  foreigners, 
from  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of 
seeing.    When  I  said  that  1  had  not 


Faustina,  joined  her  service  at  Naples,  l  observed  any  impropriety  in  the  coiv- 
I  think  I  have  seen  Louis  Bersami  at  |  duct  of  her  Majesty  towards  Bergami, 


Naples;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  cer 
tainty  that  he  entered  her  service ; 
nor  did  I  hear  of  Bergami's  mother 
entering  her  service.  I  don't  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  child  of  Bergami's 
about  her  Majesty's  person.  There 
was  uotliing  in  the  conduct  of  her  INIa- 
jesty,  that  I  had  seen,  which  induced 
mc  to  quit  her  Majesty's  service. 

The  noble  lord  aiiked  her  ladyship  if 
the  hud  heard  any  reports  prejudicial 
to  her  Majesty's  character,  which  in- 
duced her  to  quit  her  service  ? 

MR.  BROUGHAM  interposed; 
however  objectionable  this  question 
was,  yet  he  had  no  objection  to  admit 
that  there  were  most  scandalous  and 
infamous  reports  circulated  prejudi- 
cial to  her  Majesty's  chaiiicter  by  some 
base  hirelings. 

ITie  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
it  was  impossible  that  the  House  could 
receive  in  evidence  any  report*  that 
the  witness  might  have  heard.  The 
Honse  was  to  decide  upon  facts,  not 
upon  reports* 

Examination  resumed : — I  did  not 
see  any  thing  improper  in  the  conduct 
of  her  Majesty,  but  the  reports  which 
I  had  heard  cenceniiu|»>  her  conduct 


or  any  impropriety  in  his  conduct 
towards  her,  I  had  reference  to  the 
peculiarity  of  behaviour  to  which  I 
have  adverted  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  servants  by  i^reigners.  .There 
was  nothing  in  her  Miajesty's  conduct 
towards  her  servants  which  struck  me 
as  unbecoming  her  station  and  rank. 
Her  Royal  Highness  appeared  to  mc  to 
speak  to  Bergami  as  sue  used  to  SI- 
card,  and  various  other  persons  in  her 
family. 

Bv  Lord  LAUDERDALE  : -his 
lordship  asked  the  witness  whether 
her  brother  had  communicated  any 
reports  to  her  concerning  her  Ma- 
jesty's conduct,  and  had  advised  her  to 
quit  her  Majesty's  service.— (This  quei^- 
tion  was  objected  to,  and  withdrawn.) 
— The  request  made  by  my  brother  to 
me,  that  I  would  apply  to  her  Majesty 
for  money  was  made  in  writing.  I 
have  not  tliat  letter  now  with  me. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected,  that 
even  if  the  witness  had  it  with  her,  it 
could  not  be  evidence. 

The  next  question  put  was  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  its  purport,  and 
object* 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  again  objected 


were  of  so  nopleasant  q,nd  degrading  '  to  this  question)  ^  Vk^m^  %vN\\  wvm*^^ 
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irrei^nlar,  because,  if  tbe  letter  was  Ih 
existence,  it  must  be  pi'odiiced  ;  and 
its  existence  was  not  yet  ne{;iitived. 
At  all  events,  the  letter  could  nut  he 
evidence  to  affect  this  cawe,  bi-rausc 
written  by  a  third  parly  to  the  witHess. 
— After  a  short  disru^tsion,  in  wiiith 
Lord  ErHkine,  LordKldon,  l^id  Grey, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  took  part,  itseenied 
to  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  point 
te  be  established,  tliat  the  letter  u  as 
not  in  existence  before  its  conteutN 
coald  be  examined  into.  As  to  the 
admissibility  of  it  as  evidi-nci-,  was  a 
matter  for  further  conMideration  when 
the  question  was  raised.  The  iniprrs- 
8ion  was,  that  in  all  events,  it  was  not 
admissible. 

Examination  was  resumed  -I  sup- 
pose that  when  I  entered  her  Majesty's 
bed-room  at  Naplc*,  as  I  havt*  already 
described,  that  1  was  sent  for  by  her 
BIsuesty.  I  don't  recollect  ever  going 
without. being  sent  for ;  but  I  recollect 
that  I  did  not  knock  at  her  door  before 
I  entered.  A\'hen  I  statrd  that  there 
was  an  arrangement  between  her  Royal 
Highness  and  myself  that  I  should  quit 
her  service  at  Naples,  the  proposal 
came  from  me.  Her  Royal  ]:li:;hness 
tlrft  P si u cess  of  Wales  wrote  to  iiie 
when  I  was  at  Nice,  to  know  if  I  had 
any  objection  to  continue  in  her  ser- 
vice, and  I  stated,  that  1  should  be 
most  happy  to  obey  her  Uoyal  Higli- 
ncss's  commands ,  but  that  as  my  bro- 
ther was  going  to  England,  anci  as  I 
had  occasion  to  be  in  Kni;]and  by-  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  I  wished  to 
have  the  advantage  of  his  escort,  as  1 
could  not  verv  w<'ll  travel  bv  myself. 

By  the  ATTOHMLV-OENERAL, 
through  the  Lord -Chancellor. — I  can- 
not say  in  what  month  it  was  that  1 
quitted  her  Majesty's  service,  but  I 
should  thiiik  it  was  about  the  month  of 
June  or  July,  1817. 

Aaother  discussion  ensued,  touchiui; 
the  production  of  tlio  letter  adverted 
to  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  with  a  vi«'w  i(» 
ascertain  more  clearly  the  motive  of 
Lady  Lindsay's  quitting  her  Alajesly's 
service. 

The  LOKD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that,  whatever  might  have  operated  on 
the  witness's  mind  as  an  inducement  to 
quit  her  Majesty's  service,  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  House  to 
receive  in  evidence  any  reports  circu- 
lated in  Italy,  prejudicial  to  the  Queen, 
with  a  view  to  affect  her  case.  If  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  that 


Lady  Lindsay  should  search  for  the 
letter  in  question,  she  might  be  ordered 
to  do  so,  but  then  it  would  be  to  be 
considered  whether  it  was  adiuissible. 
Mr.  KROl'GHAM  undertook  that 
the  lettrr  should  be  searched  for,  aiMl 
the  witueiis  theu  withdrew. 
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SIXTH  WITNESS. 
rLoKi>  Llandaff.] 
Lord  LL  VNDAFF  examined  by 
Mr.  nUOUGHAM.— I  was  in  Italy  ia 
181.),  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
Countess  of  Llandaff.  I  went  there  ia 
Novemberor  December  1814,  and  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  Dnrins  that 
time  the  Countess  and  niyselF  fre- 
quently visited  the  Queen  at  her  house. 
We  generally  visited  her  once  or  twice 
a  week  at  Naples.  We  frequently 
dined  there.  I  more  frequently  visited 
her  evening  parties.  The  Countess  of 
Llandaff  accompanied  me  roost  geoe* 
rally.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the 
generality  of  the  English  and  all  the 
Neapolitan  noblesse  of  the  courtvititcd 
her.  During  the  whole  time  that  I  had 
any  intercourse  with  the  Princeis  I 
never  observed  any  impropriety  in  her 
conduct.  I  never  observed  any  tiling 
in  the  demeanour  or  habits,  of  tlie 
I'riucess  which  made  it  at  all  unplea- 
sant for  me  to  ))ermit  the  Countess  to 
continue  her  visits;  not  in  the  least 
licrgami  w  as  at  that  time  in  the  Queeu's 
service  :  I  saw  him  constantly.  I  never 
saw  any  thing  in  tlie  manner  of  her 
Royal  Highness  tow  cards  him  which 
was  at  all  improper.  I  afterwards  met 
the  Princess  at  Venice,  in  June  and 
July,  181  J.  I  lodged  at  the  same  ho- 
tel, the  Grand  Bretagne.  The  Coun-» 
tess  and  I  then  renewed  our  intercourse. 
In  our  visits  at  that  time,  I  never  ob- 
served auy  thing  in  the  slightest  degree 
improper  in  the  conduct  of  Her  Royal 
Highness.  When  lodging  in  the  &ame 
hotel,  1  have  frequently  gone  into  the 
the  Qiiceirs  sitting  room  of  a  morning, 
lier  room  was  opposite  to  mine.  On 
these  occasions,  1  will  not  take  upon 
m}self  to  say  whether  I  knocked  at 
her  door  or  not.  I  rather  think  I  have 
gone  in  without  knocking.  I  had  a 
child  with  me,  to  whom  the  Queen 
took  a  fancy,  and  I  used  to  walk  into 
her  room  with  the  child,  and  I  don't 
recollect  whether  I  have  knocked  at 
the  door  or  not.  I  have  been  in  Italy 
two  years,  and  I  am  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  coun- 
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try.  In  Italy  it  is  a  oonstMit  practice 
for  niea,  as  well  as  women,  to  vUit 
ladies  in  their  bed-rooms,  in  tbe  course 
of  the  morning.  It  is  as  mnch  the  prac- 
tice for  men  as  women  to  do  fto.  It  is 
alio  an  ordinary  practice,  in  Italy,  for 
meu  to  Ti9it  ladies  in  their  bed  of  a 
morning.  Speaking  of  my  own  know- 
led|^e,  practice,  and  experience  ^a 
]aui|:h),  I  have  visited  ladies  in  their 
beds.  That  was  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society.  They  were  ladies 
of  unimpeachable  character  and  con- 
duct. 

Have  you  seen  ether  gentlemen  visit 
ladies  ia  the  same  manner?  —  Fre- 
quently. I  have  been  with  other  gen- 
tlemen at  the  same  ^ime.  My  brother 
and  I  have  freqnently  gone  togetlier  to 
pay  a  morning  visit  to  a  lady  in  bed. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
Cross-examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENKRAL.— I  was  at  Venice  in 
July  1815.  Bcrgami  was  at  that  time  in 
her  Royal  Highnesses  service.  I  did 
not  dine  with  her  Majesty  at  Venice. 
1  was  at  Venice  two  months.  I  don't 
know  how  long  the  Queen  was  there. 
When  T  spoke  of  visiting  her  Majesty 
in  her  room,  it  was  in  her  sitting-room, 
and  not  in  her  bed-chamber. 

By  Lord  LAUDERDALE.— I  don't 
recollect  the  names  of  any  other  of  her 
Majesty's  attendants,  but  Bergami. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  singular  figure,  and 
I  remembered  him.  i  don't  recollect 
who  pointed  him  out  as  Bergami ;  but 
he  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  that  time, 
I  never  asked  what  his  name  was. 

Bv  a  PEER,  whose  name  we  could 
not  learn : — I  never  observed  any  tiling 
in  the  Princess's  conduct  calculated  to 
reflect  disgrace  on  her  own  country. 

By  Lord  ELLEN  BOROUGH.— I 
was  at  the  ball  given  by  the  Princess 
mt  Naples,  but  I  don  t  recollect  seeing 
her  dress. 


SEVENT'H  WITNESS, 

[Hon.  Keppbl  Craven.] 

TI»o  Hon.    KEPPEL  CRAVEN, 

dreaaed  in  a  coutt  dress^  as  her  Ma- 

ieaty'a  chamberlain,  was  next  sworn; 

wadexamuied  by  Mr.  DENMAN. 

In  1814  I  was  in  tlie  service  of  the 
PriQceaa  of  Wades,  as  one  of  her  cham-. 
heriMii**  I  joined  her  Royal  Highness 
«k  BfQMwick.  I  aocooipanied  her 
^m  Bmnmidck  to  MiUn,  and  theace 
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t  to  Naples.  When  I  joined  her,  there 
was  no  stipulation  as  to  the  time  I 
should  continue  in  her  service,  bnt  I 
was  to  remain  with  her  for  as  mnch 
space  of  time  as  my  affairs  would  allow 
mc  to  remain  with  her.  I  remained  in 
atteudanre  upon  her  Majesty  for  ra* 
ther  more  than  six  months.  I  left  her 
at  Napicii.  it  was  always  understood 
when  I  entered  her  service,  that  I 
could  not  stay  with  her  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  I  remained  with  her 
four  mouths  longer  than  I  originally 
intended.  When  I  was  at  MiUui  with 
her  there  was  a  courier  discharged  by 
her  Majesty  for  his  misconduct.  By 
her  Majesty's  desire  I  applied  to  the 
IMarquisGuisillicri,  Lord-Chamberlain 
to  tlic  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  recom- 
mend a  person  to  attend  upon  her  Ma- 
jesty in  the  capacity  of  courier.  He 
accordingly  recommended  a  person, 
whom  I  afterwards  found  to  ba  called 
Bergami.  He  was  recommended  as  a 
person  fit  to  be  received  and  trusted 
in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
He  recommended  him  very  strongly. 
Bergami  was  described  by  the  Marquia 
to  be  a  person  whose  family  and  con- 
nections he  well  knew,  and  that  he  had 
for  a  long  time  taken  an  interest  in 
their  \pplT)Bre 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this'  course  of  examination. 
Bergami's  origin,  family,  and  connec- 
tions had  nothing  to  do  with  this  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  DENMAN  insisted,  that  all  that 
passed  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  lasl 
importance,  inasmuch  as  the  foremost 
allegations  of  the  bill  was,  *^  that  tha 
Queen  had  associated  herself  with  a 
person  of  low  condition,  hired  in  a  me- 
nial capacity,  who  had  raised  hun  be- 
yond his  merits,  to  a  situation  of  oonfir 
dence  about  her  peraon.''  If  it  conl4 
be  shown — as  would  be  shown-^that 
this  person  was  a  man  of  family,  of  tha 
highest  connections  in  point  oi  respe^ 
lability,  tfaqugh  reduced  in  circooiF* 
staQces,he  apprehended  that  the  conrs* 
of  evidence  he  was  now  pursuing,  wi0 
moit  essential  to  negative  that  part  o£ 
'the  case.  Altera  few  words  from  tha 
Lord- Chancellor,  who  thought  the  evi* 
deDce  was  clearly  admissible. 

The  witness  being  again  called  iiip 
hit  examination  proceeded, — I  did  not 
know  any  thing  about  Bergami  previ- 
ous to  his  bein^  recommended  by  the 
'Marquis  Guisillieri.  I  was  directed  to 
make  Inquiries  Into  hii  charaotar,  and' 
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in  conseqiicnce  of  those  ioquirtcs 
¥rhich  I  made  of  the  Marquis,  I  told 
her  Royal  Hif;huc88  that  Bergami  vnui 
recommeudcd  by  a  person  who  knew 
himHelf  and  family  for  some  time.  I 
comnianicated  this  to  her  Koyal  High- 
ness. The  .^.farquU  expressed  a  hope 
that  Bergami  would  be  promoted  in 
case  he  bvhaved  well.  He  ^aid  be 
might,  in  the  mean  time,  remain  in  the 
house  as  a  servant  out  of  livery.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  stated  any  thing 
particular  about  his  family.  I  saw  tlie 
Marquis  and  Bergami  twice  toj^ethcr. 
The  former  saluted  him,  and  treated 
him  with  nvilitv. 

The  SOLlClTOR-GENrRAL  ob- 
jected to  any  question  tending  merely 
to  show  the  maiinor  in  which  Bergami 
was  treated  by  the  Marquis. 

The   LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
the  witness  might  be  asked  what  were 
the  circumstances  of  recommendation 
he  mentioned  to  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
Witness. — The  Marquis  told  me  he 
had  known  Bergainl's  family  for  a  long 
time;  and  that  he  was  particularly  in- 
terested about  him.     I  went  to  Na- 
ples with  her  Majesty.     On  our  way 
towards  that  place,  not  far  from  the 
city,  wc  wort'  met  by  some  officers  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  by  the  King 
himself  soon  after.     We  met  them  half 
an  hour  before  dark,  about  half-past 
six.     They  came  to   meet  her  Royal 
Plighness.    I   went  that  ni<;ht  to  the 
house  taken  fur  her  at  Naples.     I  do 
not  recollect  exactly  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  all  the  apartments ;  but  some 
of  the  bed-rooms  were  higlily  inconve- 
nient.   There  was  not  room  enough  for 
the  whole  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  inconve- 
niences, i^ir  William  Gell  and  I  took 
lodgings  next  day  out  of  the  house.    I 
recollect  the  King  and  Queen  of  Na- 
ples calling  on  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  the  next  day  after  our  arrival  she 
dined  at  court.    In  the  evening  a  con- 
cert was  given^and  her  Royal  Highness 
remained  tliere  till  half-past  eleven.    I 
left  the  concert  with  her.  On  the  even- 
ing following,  she  went  to  the  opera. 
Myself  and  the  rest  of  the  suite  went 
ivith  her.    Her  Royal  Highness  went 
from  her  own  house  to  the  palace,  and 
thence  to  the  opera.    She  sat  in  the 
state    box.     The    opera    at    Naples 
always  ends  at  a  late  hour.    On  that 
night  it  ended  rather  later  than  usual 
the  dance  was  very  long,  and  tiresome. 
Her  Rofftl  Highness  remamed  till  all 


was  concluded,  till  the  cartain  drop- 
ped.   I  recollect  a  masqoerade  ball 
fiven  by  her  Royal  Highness  at-Naples. 
remember  her  having  worn  three 
different   dresses  on    that  night.     I 
recollect  two  of  them  particularly,  the 
tliird  not  so  well.    One  was  the  dress 
of  a  Turkish  peasant ;  the  second,  I 
was  infoimed,  was  the  Genins  of  His- 
tory ;  the  other  a  Neapolitan  dress.    I 
saw  the  Genius  of  History  but  a  short 
time  on  her    Royal    Highness,    and 
therefore  do  not  recollect  it  parties- 
larly.    It  did  not  appear  to  me  in  the 
slightest  degree  indecent  or  improper. 
I  think  it  was  a  dress  with  white  dra- 
pery, which  went  up  high,  as  fiu*  as  I 
can  recollect.     I    think  her    Royal 
Highness  wore  the  Turkish  dress  be- 
fore  she  put  on  that  of  the  Gcuins  of 
History,  because  the  Neapolitan  dren 
was  the  last  she  wore.    I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  put  on 
that  of  the  Genius  or  History  without 
taking  off   any  part  of  the  Turkish 
dresft.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  change  the  latter  entirely, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the  dreai 
of  the  Genius  of  History.    I  attended 
her  Royal  Highness  from  Milan  to  Na- 
ples.   1  did  not  observe  any  degradinf 
familiarity  between  her  and  Bergami, 
in  the  interval  between  his  being  en- 
gaged at  Milan  and  our  departure  irom 
Naples.    I  subsequently  dined  at  the 
table  with  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  three  times.     I  observed  uo 
improper  conduct  on  ajiy  of  these  occa- 
sioui.    I  saw  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
once.    Slie  was  not  a  person  of  vulgar 
manners.     I  remember  a  conversation 
with  her  Royal  Highness  with  respect 
to  Wra.  Austin,  before  our  arrival  at 
Naples.     Before  we  came  into  Italy  I 
told  her  Royal  Highness  that  it  would 
be  as  well  if  Wm.  Austin  did  not  sleep 
in  the  sumo  room  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness.   I  said  the  people  of  Italy  might' 
make  observations  on  it:  and  that  he 
was  now  of  such  an  age  as  might  give 
rise  to  these  observations.     I  do  not 
exactly  know  what  his  age  then  was. 
It  was  more  than  six  or  seven:  pe^ 
haps  about  thirteen  or  fourteen.    At 
Naples  I  generally  dined  at  the  table 
of  her  Royal  Highness  when  there  was 
company.    I  saw  Baron  Ompteda  fre* 
quently  there  at  dinner.     A  person 
named  Majochi  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  Baron  Ompteda,  for  he  waited 
at  table  on  these  occasions.    I  attended 
on  the  Qneen  soon  aAer  th$  death  of 
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his  late  Majesty.  I  came,  to  Rome 
•ooD  aft^  that  event,  and  waited  on 
her  Royal  Highness.  She  left  Rome 
next  day  after  my  arrival. — [Here  Mr. 
Deiiman  put  a  question  as  to  the  title 
under  which  witness  understood  that 
passports  were  granted  for  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  other  official  documents 
were  received  by,  or  delivered  from 
her. — This  question  being  objected  to, 
was  not  pressed.] 

The   examination  proceeded — The 
Marqnis  Guisillieri  is  now  dead. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined   by  the    SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL.—I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  tlie  day  when  I  made  the  re- 
commendation to  her  Royal  Highness 
respecting  Wm.|  Austin's  not  sleeping 
any  longer  in  the  same  room.    It  was 
before  our  arrival  in  Italy.    Tbe  re- 
commendation was  prospective  on  my 
part.    I  saw  the  Countess  of  Oldi  at 
resaro,  at  dinner.     I  supped  once  at 
Pesaro  at  the  t^ame  table  with  Ber- 
garni.    I  also  dined  with  liini  there 
once.    The  third  time  we  dined  at  the 
same  table,  it  was  at  Rome,  the  day 
before  her  Royal  Hoyal  Highness  left 
it.    I  parted  with  her  at  Rome.    The 
dress  of  the  Genius  of  History  was  not 
the  third  her  Royal  Highness  wore  at 
Naples  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  masquerade; 
it  was  the  second.    I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  seeing  Bergami  at  that  ball.    I 
did  not  go  into  the  room  where  her 
Royal  Highness  dressed  during  any 
part  of  that  evening.    I  cannot  say 
whether  the  dress  of  the  Turkish  pea- 
sant was  taken  off  or  not  before  that 
of  the  Genius  of  History  had  been  put 
on.    Sir  William  Gell  and  myself  lived 
out  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
the  whole  time  we  were  at  Naples. 
^er  the  two  first  nights.  '  We  dinea 
with  her  Royal  Highness.    The  first 
gentleman  in  waiting  remained  in  the 
house  all  day.    The  room  in  which  we 
waited,  was  at  the  end  of  the  rooms  in 
tbe  first  suite.    There  were  two  rooms 
between  it  and  her  Royal  Highnesses 
bed  chamber.    On  the  first  night  of 
oar  arrival  in  Naples,  I  observed  only 
the  relative  position  of  my  own  room, 
and  that  of  the  lady  in  waiting.    I  do 
not  know  in  what  room  Bergami  slept. 
J  heard  nothing  mentioned  about  it.    I 
did  not  say  I  road^  any  representations 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  respecting 
a  certain  circumstance  I  observed  be- 


tween Bergami  and  her  Royal  High- 
ness on  the  terrace  of  the  gardin  at 
Naples.  I  said  I  made  those  reprCf 
sentations  to  a  person  at  Naples.  I 
said  I  spoke  to  her  Royal  Highness 
about  it.  The  circumstance  was,  my 
having  seen  her  Royal  Highness  walk- 
ing on  the  terrace,  and  Bergami  near 
her.  He  was  also  walking.  The  rear 
son  why  I  made  these  representations 
to  her  Royal  Highness  was,  because  I 
knew  there  was  a  spy  near  her,  and 
therefore  I  thou<rht  it  necessary  to  cau- 
tion her,  that  sl'.e  might  be  on  her  guard.  , 
I  heard  by  leiter  from  Encrland  that 
there  was  a  spy  near  her,  and  I  thought 
h  necessary  to  caution  her  Royal  High- 
ness airainst  any  appearance  that  might 
be  misconstrued.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness told  me  there  were  other  persons 
iu  the  garden  upon  tiiat  Occasion.  I 
did  not  see  them.  They  might  have 
been  there  without  my  seeing  them.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  terrace  on 
which  I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  walk-* 
ing  on  the  occasion  was  near  the  cabi- 
net adjoining  her  bed-room.  I  saw 
them  from  the  terrace  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  near  the  apartment 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes.  I  think 
that  terrace  was  higher  than  the  one 
on  which  her  Royal  Highness  was 
walking.  Bergami  was  on  the  same 
level  with  her  Royal  Highness  while 
she  was  walking  round  the  place.  I 
saw  her  only  from  one  end  of  the  ter- 
race to  the  other,  as  she  was  going  out. 
I  could  then  observe  no  other  person 
but  Bergami.  It  was  the  only  time  I 
saw  them  there.  It  was  not  long  after 
our  arrival  at  Naples.  I  cannot  say 
exactly  how  long — more  than  a  fort- 
night, less  than  a  month,  but  perhaps 
a  month.  Her  Royal  Highness  said 
there  were  workmen  then  in  the  gar- 
den, and  that  she  took  Bergami  in  there 
to  speak  to  the  workmen.  I  did  not 
then  see  the  workmen  there.  From 
the  part  of  the  terrace  near  the  apart- 
ment of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  I  could 
see  to  the  extremity  of  the  building. 
I  have  been  in  the  garden  upon  some 
occasions,  and  saw  workmen  employed 
there.  I  did  not  leave  the  service  of 
her  Royal  Highness  till  she  quitted 
Naples..  I  remember  a  short  time  be- 
fore that  Bergami  came  into  the  room 
where  Sir  William  Gell  and  I  waited. 
He  often  came  there  while  we  were  in 
waiting.  He  never  wore  his  dress  of 
a  courier  upon  these  occasions,  and 
never  took  f^  chiiVT  on  cotq\\i%  \qX^  ^^c& 
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rottm  while  Sir  W.  O^H  and  I  were  in 
waiting.  I  have  been  frequently  at 
the  theatre  of  San  Carlos  with  her 
Royml  Highness  when  I  was  in  waiting. 
I  have  been  there  when  her  Koyal 
Highness  was  present,  and  I  not  of  her 
party.  I  was  never  there  at  a  mas- 
qnerade  when  her  Royal  Highness  ap- 
peared in  a  masqne.  I  never  was  at  a 
masquerade  at  Naples  while  her  Royal 
Highness  was  in  Naples,  but  once. 
Dnring  all  the  time  I  had  been  at  Na- 
ples Bergami  did  not  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  courier.  He  sometimes 
waited  at  table.  He  acted  as  courier 
only  while  travelling. 

To  a  question  by  Lord  ERSKINE. 
•—If  there  was  any  gross  indecency  in 
the  dress  of  her  Royal  Highness  while 
at  Naples,  I  must  have  observed  it. — 
I  never  saw  any  thing  immodest  or 
indecent  in  her  dress. 

To  a  question  by  the  Earl  of  ROSE- 
BERRY. — I  understood  that  my  ad- 
vice respecting  William  Austin  was 
followed.  In  answer  to  further  ques- 
tions from  Peers,  he  said,  that  Ber- 
garni  did  not  appear  to  have  the  fawn- 
ing and  sycophantic  manner  of  an 
ordinary  Italian  servant;  but  had 
rather  the  manner  of  a  superior  per- 
son. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH,  he  said  that  he 
could  not  say  what  were  Berganii'H 
manners  while  he  was  a  servant;  not 
having  had  any  opportunity  of  know- 
ing; he  could  only  speak  of  them 
when  he  was  elevated  into  a  different 
station,  and  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him  afterwards. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Earl  of  LIVERPOOL,  he  said,  that 
he  had  no  other  reason  than  the  letter 
from  England  to  induce  him  to  give 
the  Queen  a  hint  about  the  particu- 
larity of  her  demeanour.  It  was  a 
hint  he  should  have  given  of  any  body 
else  as  well  as  Bergami.  In  the  jour- 
ney to  Naples,  some  of  the  Queen's 
gentlemen  or  pages  were  always  near 
her  Majesty,  as  if  a  guard  for  her, 
Hieronymous  or  Sicard,  or  some  body 
else  of  the  household. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the 
Earl  of  LAUDERDALE,  he  said, 
that  when  he  arrived  at  Pesaro  last 
year,  he  saw  Bergami  for  the  first  time 
since  his  elevation.  He  was  not 
fbrmeHy  introduced  to  him,  nor  could 
he  say  whether  Bergami  spoke  in  any 
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servant,  who  might  have  been  in  th^ 
room.     William    Austin    came    witKjf 
Bergami,  and  he  (Mr.  Craven)  weDC 
by  invitation  to  sup  with  the  Queen  . 
There  were  several  persons  at  sappef 
with    her    Majesty,   Colonel   Vassall 
and  others.    There  was  a  lady  at  the 
panty,  who  ^ung  and  played  on  the 
piano-forte,  but  who  she  was,  he  could 
not  tell.    When  they  arrived  at  Na- 
ples, the  house  appropriated  to  her 
Majesty  was  found  too  small  for  the 
whole  suite,  and  he  and  others  were 
on  that  account  obliged  to  seek  for 
lodgings  elsewhere. 

The  wituess  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw. ' 
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EIGHTH  WITNESS. 

[Sir  Wm.  Gbll.] 

The  next  witness  called  in  was  Sir 
WM.  GELL,  who  in  consequence  of 
having  thp  gont,  was  indulged  with  a 
chair.     He  stated  that  he  filled  the 
ofllce  of  chamberlain  to  her  Majesty, 
since  about  a  month  before  she  went 
abroad.      He  remembered  a  courier 
being  discharged  while  they  were  is 
Italy  ;  it  was  determined  to  discharge 
him  at  Milan,  though  he  went  on  to 
Florence.     He  was  directed   by  the 
Queen   to  cnqvire  for  another.    He 
did  so,  and  found  Bergami,  who  wis 
recommended  in  the  strongest  manner 
by  the  Marquis  Guisillieri,  the  Aus- 
trian grand  chamberlain.    The  Mar- 
quis had  stated,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  that  Bergami's  family 
were  respectable,  but  had  lest  their 
fortune   by  the   French   Revolution. 
He  reported  him  to  be  a  very  proper 
person,  and  hoped  that  if  he  behaved 
well,  which  he  had  no  doubt  he  would, 
that  her  M^esty  would  promote  him* 
He  said  that  Bergami  wonld  be  found 
to  be  a  perfectly  honest,  honourable, 
and  trust-worthy  man.    He  also  re- 
membered thnt  when  they  were  about 
to  leave  Milan,  the  Marquis,  in  the 
public    streets,    dressed    in    his    full 
Austrian  uniform  as  grand  chamber- 
lain,   with   his  deputy    chamberlain, 
and    others    around    him,    en:braced 
Bergami  before  the  people,  and  kissed 
each   of  his  cheeks.     This  was  the 
common  customary  salutation  in  Italy) 
not  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  but 
among  equals. 

Some  objection  was  taken  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Bill  to  the  witness's 
i^txAAmtixX  q€  ^<e  Marquis  Guisiilieri's 
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''PWion  of  Bergami.    It  was  justified 
^y  Mr.  Denman,  whe  said  they  were 
^und  to  shew  that  Berganii  was  not, 
ssliQ  had  been  represented,  a  man  of 
Aipan  and  despicable  station;  and  the 
^inestions  were  then  allowed  to  be  put. 
The  witness  then  described  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen  at  Naples,  and  her  being 
met  at  a  little  town  near  it  by  King 
Joachim  (Mnrat).    He   also    remem- 
bered her  Msgeity  attending:  a  long 
and  tedious  concert  that  nigtit  at  the 
palace,  and  retiring;  from    it    about 
twelve  o'clock.     K«  also  remembered 
her   sfotng    in    state    with   Joacliim's 
family  to  the  state  box  at  the  theatre 
of  St.  Carlos,  which  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  for  her  reception.    The 
entertainment    was     the     opera     of 
5fedea.      He    remembered   also  her 
giving  a  grand  party  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, in  which  on  a  sudden  a  door 
opened  and  displayed  two  Neapolitan 
conntesses  and  a  *raarquis,  putting  an 
olive  wreath  on  Murat's  bust.     The 
dress  resembled  as  ranch  as  possible 
Hope's    Minerva.     It  was    perfectly 
modest.     The  dresses  of  the  Conn* 
teases  whom  I  have  mentioned  were 
something  of  the  same  sort^    From  the 
suddenness  of  tlieir  appearance,  how- 
ever, and  the  quickness  of  their  dis- 
appearance was  such,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  any  thing  clearly. 
It  vras  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
was  meant  to  be  so  represented.     1 
quitted    the    Princess    of  Wales   at 
Naples.     I  was  afraid  of  travelling 
with  her  longer  in  the  way  which  she 
wished  from  the  state  of  my  health. 
I    was  afflicted  with  the  gout,    and 
was  frequently  attacked  with  it  while 
travelling.    I  saw  her  Majesty  several 
times  after.    I  first  saw  her  when  she 
was  returning  from  Palestine.    I  met 
her  en  the  road,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Rome.     I  renewed  my  attendance 
on  her  as  a  matter  of  course.     I  re- 
mained in  wajting  upon  her  Majesty 
so   long  as  she   coulinucd  at  Home. 
On  that   occasion   I   remrniber  \ciy 
well  that  several  persons  of  distinction 
visited     her    Majesty.      I    presented 
s'everal  of  those  individuals    rayseif. 
Among  others  the  Count  HIacas,  the 
minister   of  the   House  of  Bourbon. 
I  remember  this  particularly,  for  at 
the  same  time  tliat  he  was  presented, 
the  minister  of  the  House  of  Braganza 
arrived,  and  announced  himself  as  the 
minister  of   the  House  of  Bourbon 


also.  The  same  year  I  wa6  in  at- 
tendance on  her  Majesty  at  the  Villa 
Rosinetta,  and  the  Villa  Brande.  I 
remained  in  attendance  on  this  occa^ 
sion  three  months  or  rather  more. 
At  that  time  I  remember  several  per- 
sons of  distinction  visiting  the  Queen. 
I  quitted  her  Majesty  at  this  period 
because  she  was  going  to  the  North 
to  settle  some  affairs,  and  she  gave  me 
leave  to  go  to  Naples.  The  Queen 
was  going  to  the  Lake  of  Como. — A 
large  party  was  engaged  to  go  with 
her  Majesty  to  the  Villa  Como,  amoni^ 
whom  we  saw  the  Prince  of  Saxe; 
Coboiirg  and  the  Princess  of  Lich- 
tenstein.  But  her  Majesty  resolyed 
to  sell  her  villa,  and  she  did  not  go. 
I  was  in  attendance  two  days  when 
the  Queen  was  last  at  Home.  On  that 
occasion  I  saw  the  pass})ort,  or  rather 
the  order,  for  post-horses,  which  had 
been  applied  for  and  obtained  for  her 
Majesty.  The  order  was  signed  by 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the  secretary  to 
the  Pope.  Four  other  gentlemen  saw 
it  besides  myself. 

Tlie  witness  was  then  asked  as  to 
the  contents  of  this  document,  when — 
The  ATl^ORNEY  GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  any  question  being  asked  to 
the  contents  of  a  written  document. 
The  instrument  itself  ought  to  be 
produced.  He  also  doubted  whether 
in  point  of  fact  this  paper,  even  if  it 
were  produced,  could  be  considered 
material  to  the  case  under  their  lord- 
ships' consideration. 

Mr.  DENMAN  apprehended  that 
from  the  decisions  which  their  lord- 
ships had  already  made,  the  contents 
of  the  document  in  question  might  be 
obtained  by  parole  evidence.    As  to 
its  materiality   this    was  a  point  on 
which  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
satisfy  their  lordships.    It    was   im- 
portant to    show  to   their    lordships 
tiie  manner  in   which  the  Queen  of 
Kn;:^land  had  been  treated  by  the  se- 
cretary to   the  Pope,    and    this    too 
undrrlhe  infiuencc  of  the  Hanoverian 
minisi or.     She  had  been  described  in 
this  pa.ssport  as  the  Princess  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,   althouuh  already  re- 
co*;uiscd  as  the  Queen  of  this  country. 
Thus  degraded  fron^  her  title,  without 
a  trinl.  ahd  bv  the  itisti  actions  of  the 
individuals  who  had   been  instructed 
to  bring  forward  this  prosecution,  to 
collect  evidence,  and  to  corrupt  the 
witnesses,  who,  he   might  now  &a^^ 
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without  the  fear  of  contradirtion,  had 
been  convicted  of  perjury  before  their 
lordships. 

After  some  discussion,  tlie  LORD- 
CHANCELLOU  was  of  opinion  that 
the  question  could  not  be  put  consis- 
tently with  the  fohiis  of  law,  and  it 
was  withdrawn. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was 
then   continued.    She   saw    liergaroi 
with'  the  Queen  at  Rome  several  times. 
'     In  the  intercourse  between  the  Queen 
and  Bergami,   she  saw    nothing  im- 
proper.    Bergami  conducted  himself 
towards  the    Queen   with    the    most 
marked    attention ;    but   there    was 
nothing  in  his  manners  singular,  nei- 
ther was  there  on  the  part   of   the 
Queen.    The  Countess  of  Oldi  was  in 
attendance  at  the  Villa  Brando.     I 
had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  her 
manners ;  she  was  not  a  person  of  low 
or  vulgar  manners ;  she  is  very  pleas- 
ing— a  rather  good  looking   modest 
lady.    It  is  very  usual  for  men-servants 
to  go  into  ladies*  bed -rooms  in  Italy. 
I  have  been  in  the  East,    and  have 
seen  Moorish  dances,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  Spain.    It  was  very  like  the 
Spanish  Bolero  danced  at  our  theatres. 
It  was  common  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
and,  I  believe,  prevails  from  Madrid 
to  China.    Ladies  are  constantly  pre- 
sent at  its  performance. 

The  witness  then  underwent  a  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  PARK,  but  his 
answers  were  not  important. 

Examined  by  Lord  ERSKINE.-^I 
never  on  any  occasion  saw  any  thing 
improper  whatever  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Princess  or  Bcrgami  towards  each 
other. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH.  —  Did 
you  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  towards  Bergami  in 
her  conversation,  manners,  or  looks, 
to  induce  you  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  there  was  an  adnlttrous  intcr- 
coMrse  between  them?  —  Upon  my 
honour,  I  never  saw  the  Queen  speak 
to  Bergami  buton  matters  of  business, 
though  I  was  in  tiic  house  three  months 
together. 

I  wish  for  a  more  distinct  answer? 
—(The  question  was  read  over  to  the 
witness.) — I  never  did. 

Was  there  any  thing  in  the  manners 
of  Bergami  which  made  it  disagree- 
able to  you  as  a  gentleman  to  share 
with  him  the  duties  of  chamberlain? 
— On  the  contrary,  he  was  remarkably 
atteotivc   to   me.     He    would  have 


handed  mc  down  stairs  with  a  candle 
if  I  would  have  let  him;  .but  1  was 
obliged  to  explain  to  him  that  being 
lame  it  hurried  me,  and  I  would  rather 
he  let  it  alone. 

Do  you  consider  that  conduct  of 
Bergami  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  ? 
— Perfectly  so,  to  me. 

Did  Bergami,  while  yon  were  with 
her  Royal  Highness,  take  more  tha/i 
his  share  of  the  duties  of  chamberlain? 
— Certainly  not. 

Did  you  observe  any  thine:  in  the 
conduct  of  Bergami  towards  the  iPrin- 
cess  that  would  have  been  different 
from  that  of  an  English  gentleman  ?— 
Nothing,  but  that  he  was  more  atten- 
tive.    (Some  laughter.) 

Tlic  Earl  of  ENNISKILLEN.- 
What  was  the  hour  of  the  night  at 
which  the  Queen  returned  from  the 
Opera? — About  one  o'clock. 

You  described  that  the  Queen  was 
dressed  on  one  occasion  in  a  robe  re- 
sembling a  Grecian  female  :  I  wish  to 
know  whether  that  robe  could  be  pot 
over  any  other  dress  she  had  on  that 
night  without  undressing? — Not  only 
must  it  be  so,  but  I  recolkct  the  dress 
her  Majesty  had  underneath :  it  was 
perfectly  plain,  it  cstme  up  to  tke 
neck,  was  very  short,  and  had  no 
train. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Solicitor-€reneral.— 
When  the  Princess  appeared  in  the 
Turkish  dress,  did  she  not  wear 
trowsers?.— I  happen  to  know  what 
Ihe  trowsers  were,  and  I  beg  to  ex- 
plain them  ("explain!  explain!)  They 
are  very  much  like  the  common  petti- 
coat, but  sewed  slightly  between  the 
legs  and  at  the  bottom — such  as  they 
are  very  often  w»rn  in  the  Levant. 

Lord  3ROWNLOW.— When  the 
Princess  went  up  stairs  to  change  her 
dress,  had  she  any  attendant  to  assist 
her,  and  who  was  it? — To  say  the 
truth,  she  had  a  great  number  of  at- 
tendants: the  door  was  opened  and 
shut  by  every  body  who  went  in  and 
out  of  the  room. 


SATURDAY,  Oct.  7. 
Lord  LIVERPOOL  suggested, 
whether,  if  Lady  Lindsay  were  in  at- 
tendance, it  might  not  save  her  some 
trouble  by  then  calling  her  in,  to 
make  any  explanation  which  she  might 
think  necessary  as  to  tlie  letter  to 
which  she  yesterday  alluded. 


WM.    CARUINGTON. 
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Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  Lady 
Uodsay  was  iiot  in  attendance. 


NINTH  WITNESS. 

WM.  CARRINGTON  sworn  and 
examined  by  Dr.  LUSHINGTON.— 
I  am  Sir  \Vm.  Gell's  valet.  I  have 
been  In  that  situation  nine  years.  Be- 
fore that  I  tras  a  niidvshipman  in  the 
navy.  I  attended  Sir  Wm.  Gell  the 
latter  end  of  1814,  at  Naples.  I  lived 
iu  the  house  of  the  Princess.  I  re- 
member Bergami  coming  into  the 
service  of  the  Princess  as  courier.  I 
never  heard  of  his  li^oming  into  the 
service  of  the  Princess  having  excited 
any  jealousy.  I  never  saw  any  jealousy 
8fU>r  he  came  into  her  service.  I  re- 
member the  first  nij;ht  we  arrived  at 
Naples.  I  recollect  that  on  that  night 
Bergami  slept  in  a  small  room  over 
the  steward's  room.  He  did  not  sleep 
m  the  same  room  the  second  night. 
The  reason  was,  that  the  room  was  so 
low  he  could  dot  stand  up  in  it.  I 
remember  the  room  he  slept  in  the 
second  night,  it  was  about  »ixty  feet 
from  that  of  the  Princess.  There 
were  three  rooms  and  a  passage  be- 
tween the  Princess's  room  and  Berga- 
Ai's.  William  Austin  occupied  the 
first,  Hierouymous  the  second,  and 
Dr.  Holland  the  third.  These  three 
rooms  intervened  between  the  room  of 
Bergami  and  that  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness' the  Princess  of  Wales.  Some 
of  them  opened  into  the  passage.  I 
remember  being  at  a  masqued  ball 
given  by  the  Princess  at  Naples.  I 
did  not  see  the  servants  in  any  par- 
ticular dress.  I  waited  upon  that 
occasion.  I  travelled  in  the  suite  of 
the  Princess  in  the  journey  to  Naples. 
I  remember  Mr,  Wm.  Austin.  Before 
we  reached  Naples  Mr.  Austin  slept 
in  a  room  by  hiinself  when  there  was 
room.  When  there  was  not  he  some- 
times slept  in  her  Royal  Highnes^s's 
room.  I  kuow  Majochi.  I  have 
seen  him  at  Rupeuelii.  I  heard  him 
mention  the  name  of  Ompteda. 

What  did  you  hear  him  say  respect- 
ing him  ? 

The  ATTORNHYGENERAL  ob- 
jected  to  this  question.  He  was  not 
aware  tiiat  any  question  had  be.en 
pat  to  Majochi  as  to  whether  he  had 
aoy  conversation* with  a  person  of  the 
oame  of  Carrington  respecting  Omp- 
teda ;  and  therefore  he  apprehended 
^U  qaestion  could  not  be  put  to  this 


witness  for  the  purpose  of  contradict- 
ing Majochi  on  that  point. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  fol- 
lowed in  support  of  this  objection, 
and  said  it  ought  tirst  to  be  stated 
what  answer  of  Majochi  s  was  meant 
to  be  contradicted,  and  then  to  put 
the  question  accordingly. 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  persisted  that 
the  question  was  strictly  relevant  and 
important  to  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
sent subject.  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  Ompteda  had  acted  as  a  spy  upon 
her  Majesty — to  corrupt  her  servants, 
tobreaK  open  her  pri\ate  repositories, 
and  to  commit  other  acts  or  the  same 
character. 

Lord  REDESDALE  moved  that 
the  counsel  should  withdraw.  He 
then  submitted  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  character  described  by 
the  counsel  with  i^eference  to  the  Baron 
Ompteda,  and  therefore  the  observa- 
tions of  the  learned  counsel  were  not 
warranted. 

Earl  GREY  conld  not  conceive  the 
learned  counsel  was  exceeding  those 
demands  which  his  dutv  demanded. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  it  attempted  to  prove  the  con- 
duct of  a  third  person — for  instance 
Baron  Ompteda — by  the  evidence  ot 
a  c6nversation  with  a  second.  This 
was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  evidence. 

After  some  further  observations 
from  Lord  Erskiue  and  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, counsel  were  again  called  in. 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  said,  that  his 
object  was  to  show,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Baron  Ompteda  was  such  as 
ought  to  be  examined  in  the  progress 
of  this  case,  and  further  to  prove,  l>y 
reference  to  that  conduct,  the  necessity 
which  was  imposed  upon  her  Royal 
Highness  (»f  having  contidential  per- 
sons sleeping  near  her  person.  The 
learned  counsel  then  referred  to  the 
testimony  of  Majochi,  in  which  he  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  the  Baron 
Ompteda,  and  urged  that  it  was  in|- 
portant  to  discredit  this  assertion,  by 
shewing  the  fuct  of  his  positive  cou^ 
nection  with  the  Baron,  as  well  as  to 
shew  a  variety  of  other  points  upon 
which  he  had  professed  his  ignorance, 
but  in  which  he  had  been  actually  en- 
gaged with  this  very  Baron.  Majochi 
denied  all  knowledge  of  a  plot :  if  he 
(Dr.  Lushington)  could  prove  that  he 
had  spoken  of  the  ^lot,;kud^'aL%vcL\k^ 
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habit  of  speaking  abonl  locks  and  keys, 
and  of  the  Raron  Omptcda  corrupting 
servants  after  servants,  he  apprehend- 
ed he  ought  not  to  be  shut  out  from 
5ach  proofs. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  supported  the 
propriety  of  the  course  of  examination 
proposed  by  his  learned  friend. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
much  time  might  have  been  saved  by 
stating  the  raattern  to  which  with  re- 
ference to  Majochi's  evidence,  it  was 
Proposed  to  examine  the  witness. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  rei- 
teratcd  his  objection,  and  contended 
that  before  a  witness  was  contradicted, 
as  to  a  particular  conversation,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  pointed  his  attention, 
In  his  examination,  to  the  conversation 
which  was  meant  to  be  so  contradicted. 
Majochi  was  never  asked  whether  he 
had  had  any  conversation  with  Wil- 
liam Carrington,  and  therefure  no  evi- 
dence could  now  be  let  in  to  prove 
that  such  a  conversation  had  taken 
place.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  con- 
duct of  Baron  Ompteda;  but  denied 
that  there  was  any  proofs  which  en- 
titled his  learned  friends  to  observe 
that  the  things  stated  bv  them  were  true. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR,  after 
stating  the  nature  of  the  ditficnlty,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion, that,  under  all  qir- 
cumstances,  the  best  mode,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  adopt  the  same  course 
they  had  hitherto  acted  upon,  and  refer 
the  matter  to  the  judges. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said,  if  the  exami- 
Hiiition  of  this  witness  mast  now  be 
built  merely  on  what  Majochi  formerly 
said,  he  did  not  see  how  in  fairness  the 
Question  could  be  objected  to.  He 
thought  her  Majesty's  counsel  had  a 
right,  in  their  questions,  not  merely  to 
r-efer  to  what  Majochi  formerly  said, 
but  with  such  commentaries  as  they 
mit^ht  think  the  nature  of  his  evidence 
required.  Their  lordships  were  to 
look,  in  the  minutes,  to  Majochi's  pre- 
vious statements,  and  the  only  thing 
now  proposed  by  counsel  was  to  show 
that  his  statements,  with  respect  to 
thi«  point,  must  have  been  sncli  as  he 
knew  not  to  be  true  at  the  time  they 
WjPre  made  by  him. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  allow  him  simply  to  state 
lyhat  the  preposition  was. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected  to  Mr.  Brougham's  being  heard 
any  further  upon  the  subject,  after  hav- 
ing spoken  to  it  so  often  before. 


The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  laid 
it  was  quite  at  the  option  of  the  hovst 
how  often  they  wonld  hear  Mr. 
Brougham. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  their  object, 
in  putting  the  question  objected  to, 
was,  to  shew  that  what  Majochi,  in  \a» 
cross-examination,  said,  six  times,  he 
did  not  remember,  and  twice  be  did 
not  know,  had  been  detaih^d  by  hin 
at  length  to  another  person.    He  (Mr. 
Broughrm)  wonld  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  it  was  now  competent  tn 
him  to  prove  that  Majochi  once  re* 
membered  this  in  all  its  details ;  fthat 
these  details  were  such  as  he  could 
not  forget,  and  that  he  mentioned  such 
circumstances  to  the  present  witness 
as  made  it  clear  that  the  matter  conld 
not  eMcape  his   memory. — ^They  (the 
counsel  tor  the  Queen)  contended  thtt 
Majochi  having  sworn  twice  to  his  ig- 
norance of  a  certain  thing,  and  baviig 
sworn  repeatedly  that  he  did  not  re* 
member  it,  they  had  a  right  to  shew 
that  the  details  given  by  him  to  this 
witness  were  such  as  he  conld  not  so 
soon  have  forgotten.    The  rule  of  hiw, 
he  apprehended,  allowed  that  a  ne- 
gative declaration  to  another  persoa 
might  be  proved.    It  was  not  denied 
that  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  a  right  to 
ask  the  witness,  Carrington,  what  Ma- 
jochi said.     He  had  now,  with  respect 
to  this  point,  no  means  of  throwmg 
discredit  on  the  testimony  of  Majochi, 
than  by  showing  that  he  made  a  decla- 
ration, or  said  sometiiing  to  Carring- 
ton of  which  he  afterwards  denied  the 
knowledge,  though  the  thing;  was  de- 
tailed by  him  in  such  a  way,  and  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  so  soon 
escape  his  recollection.     His  learned 
fri«nds  argued,  that  by  a  previous  dis- 
cussion a  general  question  could  not 
be  put.    Bnt  even  though  the  King's 
Bench  ruled  thus,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  their  lordships  had  prece- 
dents of  the  order  to  go  by.     They 
would  find  one  in  the  case  of  the  Du- 
chess of  Kingston.     In  the  case  also 
of  Elizabeth  Parry,  tried  at  the  OU 
Bailey,  they  would  tind,  that  the  court 
did  not  consider  themselves  tied  down 
by  the  rule  of  King's  Bench.    Suppose 
it  was  a  fact,  and  not  a  declaratioUi  to 
which  Majochi  swore  ignorance.  Sup- 
pose he  was  asked  whether  he  knev* 
any  thing  about  the  picking  of  a.lock, 
at  which  himself  was  present,  and-Cor 
which  a  person  had  been  turned  e^t. 
If  he  said  he  knew  nothing  lU^Mit  It,. 
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would  it  not  be  competent  to  him  (My* 
Brougham)  to  nhew  that  he  was  jir^ 
•ent  at  the  attempt,  and  also  when  the 
person  was  turned  out  of  it?  There 
was  a  ease  in  which  the  evidence 
would  refer,  not  merely  to  a  declara- 
tion, bnt  where  it  would  go  to  prove 
that  he  was  bodily  present.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  different  mode  of  showing 
that  he  had  sworn  falsely.  But  it  was 
for  stronger,  as  the  declaration  came 
out  of  his  own  monih.  The  question 
respecting  his  declaration  could  not 
have  been  put  to  Majochi  in  his  cross- 
exanSination,  because  the  circumstance 
was  not  known  at  the  time.  It  would 
be  too  hard  to  shnt  them  out  now  from 
the  opportunity. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
said;  the  question  put  to  Majochi  was, 
whether  he  knew  of  any  dispute  hav- 
ing taken  place  between  Lieutenant 
Hownam  and  Baron  Ompteda.  He 
said  he  recollected  nothing  about  it, 
and  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  brougham) 
now  proposed  to  call  a  witness  for  tlie 
purpose  of  shewing  that,  from  a '  con- 
versation which  took  place  two  or  three 
years  back,  it  was  to  be  inferred  Ma- 
jochi had  knowledge  of  this  quarrel; 
though,  had  he  been  cross-examined 
as  to  the  fact  of  his  having  made  any 
snch  declaration,  he  (the  Attorney- 
Oeoeral)  would  have  had  in  the  re- 
exaflDination  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  took  place  at  the  conversation, 
by  which,  the  effect  of  an  apparent 
contradiction  might  be  done  away. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  argue  this  in 
the  manner  he  did.  A  fact  and  a  con- 
versation  were  totally  different  things. 
A  conversation  might  be  explain^. 
It  was  not  so  with  respect  to  a  fact., 
The  point  here  was  a  declaration  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Majochi,  and  he 
would  contend  that  such  a  declaration 
could  not  be  brought  forward  to  in- 
validate his  testimony,  as  Majochi  had 
not  previously  denied  the  conversa- 
tion, in  whi<£  snch  declaration  was 
said  to  have  been  made.  Had  he  been 
«sked  whether  such  a  conversation 
look  place,  there  might  be  some  ground 
lor  tiie  question.  Now  he  apprehend- 
ed there  was  none  at  all.  His  learned 
friend  had  not  laid  the  slightest  foun- 
dation lor  it. 

Lord  ERSRINE  did  not  mean  to 
ftaT»  that  upon  this  point  their  lord- 
iblpo  wore  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law, 
^  U  might  be  laid  aside  by  the  judges. 
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For  himself,  however,  whatever  might 
be  their  decision,  he  should  still  con- 
tinue of  opinion  that  the  question 
mi(;ht  be  put.  If  their  lordships 
wished  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
a  possible  dissent  from  the  decision  of 
the  learned  judges,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  Majochi  might  not  be  called- 
again  to  the  bar,  and  confronted  with 
the  other  witness.  This  he  (Lord 
Erskine)  frequently  saw  in  the  course 
of  his  practice.  As  a  peer,  he  must 
give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  evi* 
dence  might  be  received. 

The     LORD      CHANCELLOR 
thought  the  best  mode  would  be  to 
consult  the  judges.    Their  lordships^ 
however,  would  not  be  bound  to  abide 
by  their  decision.    They  nnight  dissent 
from  them  if  they  pleased.    He  did 
not    deny  that   the  witness  Majochi 
might  be  called  up  again,  but  the  best 
course,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  to  as« 
certain  what  was  the  practice  in  the 
courts  below.    If  it  was  their  lord- 
ships*  pleasure,  he  would  shape  the 
question  to  be  put  to  the  judges  in  the 
following  manner : — "  Whether,  in  the 
courts  below,  a  witness,  in  the  cross- 
examination,  being  asked  whether  he 
knew  of  a  dispute  having  taken  place^ 
said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  not 
being  asked  at  the  same  time  whether 
he  made,  in  conversation,  any  declara- 
tion of  such  knowledge ;  and  after,  in 
the  defence,  a  witness  being  asked  as 
to  whether  such  a  declaration  had  been 
made,  it  was  consistent  with  practice 
to  pu t  this  question  ?    Secondly,  Wh^ 
ther  a  witness  having  said  that  he  did 
not  remember  any  such  dispute,  and 
having  said  not,  it  was  consistent  with 
the  practice  in  the  courts  below  to  ask 
a  witness  for  the  defence,  whether  he 
who  made  such  denial,  did  not,  in  con- 
versation, detail  those  circumstances^ 
the  recollection    of    which   he   pre* 
vionsly  denied  m  his  cross-examina* 
tion." 

The  MarquU  of  LANSDOWN 
thought  the  best  mode  would  be  to 
ask  the  counsel  on  both  sides  whethet 
they  had  any  objection  to  have  Ma- 
jochi called  up  again. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  the  Lord-Chanceller,  and 
the  Solicitor-General,  the  questioii 
was  referred  to  the  judges,  who  im- 
mediately retired, 

LADY  C  LINDSAY. 

Immediately  after  th^  S\]Af2t%  t^^- 
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pearcd  at  the  bar,  and  gave  the  fol- 1  where  Dergami  slept  on  the  first  ii{|^t 

r  to  questions    of  our  arrival  at  Naples ;  bnt  1  per- 


lowing  evidence  in  answer 
by  the  Lord-Chancellor  and  the  Earl 
of  LAuderdale : — I  have  searched  for 
the  letter  referred  to  in  my  previous 
examination,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it.  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
it  U  in  the  possession  of  any  othor  per- 
aon.  I  have  no  distinct  rcrolicction 
bf  any  thing  contained  in  the  letter, 
but  the  advice  of  my  brother  that  1 
ifaonld  abandon  my  sitontion  vith  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  some  pecuniary 
arrangenicnts  referred  to  in  it.  I  do 
not  recollect  what  canse  he  assigned 
for  this,  bnt  I  have  aomc  idea  that  the 
cause  which  I  before  alluded  to,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  put  by  a  noble  lord, 
.might  have  been  mentioned  in  it. — 
The  reports  I  mentioned  before  of  an 
unpleasant  and  disgraceful  nature, 
were  what  inflnenced  me  to  resign  my 
litnation. 

By  Lord  ERSKINE.— Were  these 
reports  contradicted  by  yonr  own  ex- 
perienceand  observation? 

The  question  being  objected  to, 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  then  with* 
drew. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  the  judges 
being  present  during  any  legal  argu- 
ment upon  the  admissibility  or  inad- 
missibility of  a  particular  question. 

Lord  HOLLAND  was  entirely  of  a 
different  opinion  ;  could  not  see  what 
necessity  there  was  for  the  judges 
hearing  any  thing  but  the  plain  ques- 
tion on  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
which  their  opinion  was  taken.  This 
opinion  the  judges  might  give  if  in  the 
adjoining  room  during  the  argument. 
It  was  for  the  pfreservation  of  their 
lordships'  dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
judges,  that  their  respective  functions 
should  be  well  understood. 

The    Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  sug- 
gested,  that  tlie  same  course  upon  this 

goint  should  be  persevered  in  that  had 
een  already  adopted  by  the  House. 


TENTH   WITNESS. 

[John  Whitcomb.] 

JOHN  WHITCOMB  was  called  in 

and  sworn.    The  answers  he  gave  Mr. 

TINDAL,  in  his  exaikiination,  were  as 

'  fbHdw  :^I.am  valet  to  the  Hon.  KEP- 

PEL  CRAVEN.    I  have  lived  in  that 

■Unation  between  six  and  seven  years. 

'  X  #as  there  when  the  Princess  of  Wales 

went  t9  Naples.    I  do'  not  tecoM^^ 


fectly  well  recollect  where  he  slept  oa 
the  second  night.    There  was  «  dis- 
sage  near  the  room,  which  went  nrom 
one  end  of  the  house  tothe  other,  btek 
and  front.    There  urere  tliree  rooms 
intervened  between    Bergami's  rootai 
and  the  Princess's.    Mr.  Willhini  Aus- 
tin slept  in  one,  Jeronymus  in.  another, 
and  Dr.  Holland  in  the   thlfd.    Dr. 
Holland  s  room  opened  into  one  pts- 
sage,  and  the  room  of  Jeronymus  iato 
another.    The  doctor's  door  vras  at  the 
corner  of  tlic  second  passage,  whi^h 
turned  in  the  first.    The  door  of 'Her* 
gami\s  room  did  not  open  into'thds  pas- 
sage.     I  remember  where  MadaMe 
Dumont  slept.    It  was  in  the  room  over 
Doctor  Holland's.    I  have  been  fre- 
quently  in  Madame  Dnmonfs  nkttn 
alone  with  her,  and  the  door  loefced 
and  bolted.    Sometimes  the' maid  An- 
nette was  in  the  room  with  ns,  bnt^sti' 
dom  for  any  long  time  when  I  was 
there. 

The  door  you  say  was  locked' Md 
bolted  when  yon  Were  iflctoe  In  tbe 
room  with  her? 

The  SOLICITOR-OENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question,  the  object  "of 
which,  he  said,  it  was  hnpossf ble  aot 
to  see.  It  was  an  ille'gal  qnesttfliD, 
and  on  that  account  he"h6ped= their 
lordships  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
put. 

Mr.  DENMAN  saidhe  bad  no  iribii 
to  put  the  question  further. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.  - 1 
think,  Mr.  Denman,  you  ^have  pat  it 
as  far  you  could.    (A  larigh.) 

Some  conversation  then  took  phicc 
respecting  the  striking  out  of  the  f»' 
nutcs  the  last  question,  and  it  ¥9i 
struck  out. 

The  Witness  8  e!tanilnktion  was  n- 
stimed.  He  said— I  do'  r^ebltetttfae 
masqued  ball  given  by  the  Priiieess  at 
Naples.  'I  was  there  in  atteiidaiice. 
Not  by  order,  but  walking  hbonf  for 
my  own  amusemetit.  I  recollect sttne 
of  the  servants  of  the  iMnt&ess 'being 
there  in  diaracter  eariy -iil*the  eVtei^i 
not  all  of 'them;  I  saw  Sieerrd,- Jetviy* 
mns,  and  Bergathi  thete,  In  a-^soMol 
Turkish'dresses,  th^  twd  ft)ftnfei*irftrt 
away  early  and  ehailg^d' 'into ''phis 
clothes.  I  think  I  saw  Bletjghilil  sAtrt 
also  in  plain  clothes.  I  think^Fss^ 
him  hSiHUiAg  Iembnade,"br'-Mme  tc 
A^shnrtht  f  refl^shwehts  'wcte^'hMti' 
V(k%  -^Wai  dioMog'  tfae  '  WMle   tn»' 


■^ 
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ing.  I  was  at  Naples  the  whole  time 
the  Pcincess.  was  there.  BergamL's 
deni^apoiii;  to  her  Royal  HigtineRs 
i^ayg  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same 
■^  tlu»^  of  ti^e  other  servants  of  the 
lu>t|0ohol4> 


CHOSS-EXAMIN  ATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICI- 
VOk^  GENERAL.— I  lived  but  three 
OX  fynt  dayll  ii^.  the  PciDcess's  house 
after  her  Royal  Highness's  arrival  at 
Naples.  I  qi^itted  the  Iiouse  to  attend 
fiJU'.  Craven  in  hU  own  lodgingR. 
'ii^re  was  a  long  passage  from  the  di* 
sectioii  of  Bergami's  room  to  that  of 
the  Pvincess.  |n  that  passage  thera 
w^r^  tl^cee  rooms.  In  going  sdong  the 
passage,  yon  left  Dr.  Holland's  room 
on  the  right;  but  leading  into  another 
|jama£:e.  at  the  comer,  and  opposite 
Pf .  Holland's  room,  there  was  a  small 
iMnn  unoccupied,  and  next  and  iinme- 
diately  beyond  it,  was  Bergami's  room; 
s*  that  Bergami's  room  was  at  the  end 
oif  one  passage,  and  conmiunicating 
Iby  a  door  with  the  other.  There  cer- 
.tainly  was,  therefore,  a  way  of  going 
by  the  passages  from  Bergami's  room 
to  the  Princess's.  Bergami's  room 
was  a  corner  room,  near  a  a»iall  cabi- 
net which  loolied  into  the  garden. 

Counsel  at  both  sides,  said  they  were 
flone  with  this  witness. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  that  the  wit- 
peas  might  withdraw,  but  he  (Lord  E.) 
had  tomethiug  to  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships. They  wonld  recolle<^t  what 
Dnmont  had  said  in  a  part  of  h^r  tes- 
timony; he  would  recal  to  their  lord- 
idiip's  recf/llection  the  words  -used  by 
the  witness.  Dumont  was  asked — 
Where  did  yon  sleep  at  Naples  ? — In 
|i  litUe  ftiom  up  stairs. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  there?— Yes,  I 
4|d  sleep  alone  there. 

Are  yon  sure  you  slept  alone  there  ? 
rrrYeSy  I  am  BUTe  I  slept  alone  there 
ef  enr  night. 

The  whole  of  every  night  ? — ^Yes, 
the  whole  of  every  night. 

And  alone  ? — Yes,  and  alone. 

Every  part  of  anight,  and  the  whole 
fdl^t  alone? — The  whole  night  and 
every  part  of  the  night  alone. 

Pld  you  know  where  any  of  the  gen- 
itonea't  servants' slept  ?  No,  I  did  not. 

I^rd  ERSKINE  said,  that  after 

reading  the  extract  from  the  evidence 

J9i  Diiinont,  he  should  now  propose 

hat  the  last  witneis'  John  Whitcomb 


be  called  in  and  asked  ''  Was  he  dur- 
ing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  night 
in  the  room  of  Biadanie  Dnmont,  and 
she  in  bed  in  it?" 

The  SOLICITOR  -  GENERALi 
humbly  took  an  objection  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  the  objeet  of 
the  questions  just  read  by  the  nphle 
and  learned  lord,  and  whieh  h^d  been 
put  to  the  witness  by  the  counsel  for 
her  Majesty,  was  to  in&inuate  that 
somebody  had  been-  in  the  witness^ 
sleeping-room.  It  wajt  clear,  that  le- 
gally tlie  wituc.ss  could  not,  if  she  had 
objected  to  the  question,  have  been 
pressed  to  give  au  answer.  It  wai| 
equally  clear,  he  thought,  that  if  she 
had  been  asked,  whetlier  she  had  slept 
with  any  particular  person,  and  denied 
that  she  had,  evidence  could  not  be 
adduced  to  contrac^ict  her  denial.  If 
he  were  right  in  that  position  of  law, 
the  question  about  to  be  put  by  the  no-r 
ble  and  learned  lord  was  irregular.  He 
spoke  this  with  great  submission  to  the 
noble  and  learned  lord's  experience 
and  talents. 

Lord  ERSKINE  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  right  in  putting  the  question  1 
He  thought  the  learned  counsel  who 
had  cross-examined,  were  not  only  en- 
titled to  ask  her  if  she  slept  alone,  but 
also  to  prove  how    that  fact  stood. 
Over  and  over  again  he  had  followed 
that  course  at  the  King's  bar.    Thou^ 
he  contended  that  the  question  mi|^t 
be  put,  he  was  still  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  the  witness  was  not  bound 
to  answer.     The  noble  and  learned 
lord  then  alluded  to  his  own  practice 
in  the  courts  below  upon  this  snbject, 
and   stated  a  conversation    which  h^ 
had   with  Lord  Ellenborough,  whose 
learning  and  talents  he  highly  appreci- 
ated.   He  said,  in  talking  to  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  way  of  a  suppositious  case 
— suppose  in  your  walks  in  the  im- 
provements about  Russel-square,  some 
fellow  dared  to  charge  you  with  the 
commission  of  an  infamous  offence  you 
had  not  committed,  you  would,  I  sup- 
pose, send  for  me  and  I  should  advo- 
cate your  cause.    Suppose,'  continued 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  I  h^d 
every  reason  to  believe  the  fellow  was 
I  infamous.     Suppose  on  the  trial,    I 
asked  the  fellow,  who  are  you?   A. 
A  captain  of  a  ship.    What  ship?    A. 
She  is  gone  to  America.    Suppose  I 
said, "  Look  nearer  to  me,  Sir ,  I  think 
I  recollect  yon;  are  you  not  the  very 
man  that  I  once  vacwoi^^f^'&^^vAVj  ^^* 
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fended  on  a  charge  of  tetnming  from 
transportation."  He  may,  I  know,  ob- 
ject to  answer;  but  the  point  is,  have 
I  not  a  right  to  put  the  question,  and, 
«honld  he  deny  the  fact,  then  to  prove 
it  by  other  testimony.  If  the  learned 
Solicitor-General's  position  were  right, 
the  judge  wonld  say  to  me — *'  No,  you 
cannot  prove  this  now:  but  should 
your  noble  friend  be  convicted,  he  can 
press  it  in  a  motion  for  a  new  trial." 
Nothing  could  be  so  fatal  as  s\ich  a  way 
of  settling  the  matter.  He  had,  there- 
fore, he  contended,  a  right  to  see  whe- 
ther the  witness  could  controvert  any 
part  of  Dumont's  statement  of  herself. 
fie  then  desired  the  witness  Whitcomb 
to  be  recalled. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  would 
take  care  not  to  press  his  question, 
until  the  sense  of  the  House  was  taken, 
whether  it  should  be  answered  or  not. 
With  reference  to  the  point  of  practice 
the  form  was,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago,  for  the  judges,  upon  an  ob- 
jectionable question  being  put,  to  tell 
the  witness  he  was  not  bound  to  answer 
it.  But  he  understood  an  alteration 
liad  taken  place  in  that  practice ;  and 
the  present  practice  was  to  allow  the 
answer  to  be  taken  if  the  witness  chose 
to  give  it;  but  not  to  suffer  that  an- 
swer, whatever  it  be,  to  be  afterwards 
controverted  or  contradicted  by  evi- 
dence. The  noble  and  learned  lord 
quoted  Phillips's  Law  of  Evidence, 
and  the  case  of  the  Kin^  and  Watson, 
to  show  what  was  the  recent  practice 
of  the  courts. 

Lord  ERSKINE  still  maintained  the 
propriety  of  the  course  he  proposed. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
that  even  if  the  witness  proved  he  had 
been  in  the  room  with  Madame  Du- 
mont,  she  might  still  reconcile  that  cir« 
cumstance  with  what  the  had  previ- 
ously said,  which  was  that  she  never 
slept  with  any  body  in  her  chamber. 
How  far  was  it  possible  for  their  lord- 
ships to  go  with  that  point  unless  they 
could  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  which  from 
the  pisactice  of  the  courts,  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  do. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  carry  it  further  than  to  shew 
a  contradiction  in  the  woman's  evi- 
dcnce. 

Lord  REDESDALE  thought  that 
the  question  could  not  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
that  the  propriety  of  adjastlDg  the 


manner  in  which  a  question  ought  to 
be  put,  should  be  vested  in  the  judge. 
The  LORD-CHANCELLOR:- 
The  construction  put  on  the  question 
to  Dumont  fully  shows  its  meaning. 
1  think  it  was  to  get  from  ber  an  ad- 
mission that  she.  was  guilty  of  some 
immorality.  This  she  denies,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  no  witness  can  be 
called  to  contradict  it. 

The  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
said  a  few  words  which  were  inau- 
dible. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR:-! 
am  quite  sure  no  noble  lord  will  press 
any  question  until  he  knows  whether 
it  be  the  sense  of  the  house  that  it 
should  be  put.  Let  it  be  understood 
by  the  witness  that  he  is  not  to  answer 
any  question  till  the  house  wish  it 
Mr.  BROUGHAM:  Yea. 
Lord  ERSKINE.  Why,  my  lords, 
a  second  question  may  almost  neces- 
sarily arise  out  of  ^n  answer  which 
no  one  can  foresee.  1  shall  ask  him 
then — Where  did  you  sleep  at  Naples? 
— In  the  next  room  to  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven,  every  night  while  I  was  there, 
and  during  the  whole  of  -the  nisht, 
and  never  went  out  into  any  oUier 
bed.  • 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.  I 
suppose  counsel  have  finished. 
Mr.  BROUGHAM.  Yes,  mv  lord. 
Lord  ERSKINE.  I  wish  'to  pot 
one  other  question: — While  at  your 
lodgings  did  you  ever  sleep" out,  atod 
on  sleepinsr  out,  slept  in  that  you  had 
left? — I  never  after  slept  in  the 
Queens  house. 

By  Lord  LAUDERDALE.~I  was 
six  years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven ;  I  entered  it  at  Wurtemburgh 
house,  near  Hammersmith;  I  do  laot 
recollect  in  what  month  or  year,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  six  years  ago,  or  morct 
I  could  then  speak  a  little  French,  so 
as  to  understand  and  be  understood ;  I 
but  I  could  speak  no  Italian.  I  was 
at  Pesaro  with  Mr.  Craven,  and  was 
in  the  room  when  Bergami  was  there ; 
on  my  coming  up  stairs  I  first  met 
Bergami,  and  he  then  pressed  ray  hand 
and  passed  on. 

By  a  Peer.— After  I  left  the  house 
I  was  frequently  in  DumonCs  bed- 
room. 

By  Lord  LAUDERDALE.— I  saw 
other  persons  in  Dumont's  bed-room; 
Anuette  and  another.         > 

The  LORD- CHANCELLOR :-r 
Witness  may  witlidrawf 


WM.  CAaniXGTON. 
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The  Judges  here  returned  and  de- 
livered their  judgniciit  from  a  written 
paper  in  the  negative — adding,  how- 
ever, that  in  cases  of  a  grave  and 
serious  nature,  the  court  would  itself 
supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  counsel  in  not  putting 
such  questions  at  the  proper  season, 
iu  order  thereby  that  the  ends  of  pub- 
lic justice  should  nut  be  defeated. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Kiug's  Bench  read  the  J  u(^[C6' an- 
swer, and  at  some  length  entered  on 
the  reasons  for  their  decision. 

THEODORE  MAJOCIII. 

After  a  short  conversation  and  a 
subsequent  pause  of  a  few  minutes, 
Theodore  Majochi  was  introduced  to 
the  bar,  his  appearance  rather  squalid, 
and  his  outside  habit  a  dirty  brown 
coat.  He  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Brongham. 

Ask  him,  if  he  saw  at  Rupinelli, 
Wm.  Carrington,  the  servant  of  Sir 
Wm.Gcll? 

**  Nou  mi  ricoi-do" — I  don't  remem- 
ber that.     Non  mi  ricordo  having  seen 
Sir  Wm.  Cell's  English  stMvant  any 
tvhere  near  Kome,  (a  general  laugh, 
and  c;|'ies  of  order  below  the  bar).    I 
tliink  I  have  seen  his  servant  at  Rome, 
bnt  not  at  Rupinelli.    I  have  never 
aaid  to  him  that  Ompteda  had  em- 
ployed some  one  to  get  the  keys  of 
the  Princess  at  Cumo,  in  order  to  have 
false  ones  made  from  them,  nor  did 
I  ever  tell  him  any  thing  to  the  like 
effect.    I  never  told  him  that  a  persoiji 
employed  for  the  aforesaid  purpose 
by  Ouipteda  had    confessed   to   the 
police    such  employment,  and    been 
discharged  in  consequence.    I  never 
told  Carrington  tliat,  on  the  Princess 
liaving  ordered  her  servants  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  conduct  of  Ompteda, 
that    I   myself* said   I   would    think 
nothing  of  killiug  him  like  a  dog.    I 
never  said  any  thing  of  the  villainy 
and    Ingratitude   of  Ompteda    after 
having  so  long  eaten  and  drank  at  the 
Princess's  house  ;  or  complained  that 
lie  had  brought  suspicion  on  the  ser- 
vants.   This  I  never  said.    I  never 
talked  to  Sir  William  Gell's  English 
servant  of  any  of  these  things. 

A  desultory  conversation  here  took 
place  as  to  whether  the  counsel  for 
her  Majesty  might  not  be  allowed  to 
put  a  more  general  question  to  the 
witness — as  it  was  alleged,  he  might 
fwe^r  1)6  i^ev^r  hfd^ese  conversa- 


tions with  witness,  althongh  he  may 
have  held  tlteni  with  other  persons. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said  a  special 
leave  was  given  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  the  use  of  it  should  be  watched 
with  jealousy. 

Lord  ERSKINE  thought  the  eo- 
neral  question  should  be  put  in  order 
that  the  witness  might  not  be  able  to 
shelter  himself  in  the  manner  stated 
by  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE,  in  referring 
to  the  answers  formerly  given  by 
witness  relative  to  the  German  Baron, 
wished  him  to  be  asked,  if  he  had 
held  this  conversation  with  any  one, 
and  if  with  auy  one,  whether  it  was 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Baron? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM;— Ask  him,  if 
he  ever  held  any  conversation  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  this  day,  and  on  which 
he  has  been  examined,  respecting  the 
Baron  with  an  extravagant  name,  and 
the  false  keys  P — I  never  spoke  of  this 
baron. 

The  witness  Majochi  was  now  or- 
dered to  withdraw. 

WILLIAM  CARRINGTON. 

William  Carrington  was  again  called 
in,  and  his  examination  resumed. 

I  know  Majochi ;   I  jspoke  to  him 
about  Ompteda.  He  told  me  Ompteda 
had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  Princess ; 
and  that  lie  employed  the  postillion 
and  the  chamber-maid  to  !<ecure  the 
keys  of  her  Royal  Highness's  room. 
Majochi  told  me  that  Ompteda  had 
employed  persons  to  steal  the  keys  of 
her  Royal  Highness's  room ;  and  that 
a  person  who  had  been  so  employed 
was  discharged  in  consequence.    Ma- 
jochi  told  me  if  her  Royal  Highness 
allowed  him,  he  would  kill  Ompteda 
like  a  dog  for  what  he  had  done.    He 
also  complained  to  me  of  the  villainy 
and  ingratitude   of   Ompteda,    after 
having  so  long  eaten  and  drank  at  the 
house  of  the  Princess.    He  told  me 
that  Ompteda  caused  suspicions  to  be 
entertained  of  the  servants.    He  often 
mentioned  the  name  of  Ompteda.    I 
remember  Sir  William  Gell  being  ill 
while  he  was  with    the    Queen;    at 
Strasbufgh,    at   Brunswick,    and    at 
Naples.    Her  Royal  Highness  came 
to  visit  Sir  Wni.  G^U  when  he  was  in 
bed.     At  Strasbvrgb   he  was  on  a 
sofa ;  at  BrunswicH,  also,  on  a  sofa. 
At  Naples  be  whs  in  a  bed  on  the 
floor. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

CroM-examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL. —  The  coDversa- 
tkni  with  Majochi  took  place  ia  the 
court-yard  at  Kupinelli,  wheu  h«  wa« 
prepariiTg  the  carriaj^e  of  the  Princess 
far  her  journey  to  Rome.  Sir  William 
Gell  went  in  a  carriage  to  Rome,  prow 
bably  in  about  an  hour  after  her 
Koyal  Highness  went.  I  travelled 
VFUh  my  master,  and  remained  with 
hiui  while  he  was  at  Kerne.  I  believe 
this  occurred  in  July,  1817.  We  were 
a  part  of  two  days  and  a  night  on  the 
journey.  Majochi  went  with  the 
family.  I  do  not  know  if  exactly  with 
.  the  Princess.  The  stable-keeper  was 
present  when  be  \iras  speaking  to  mc 
about  Ompteda ;  but  I  do  not  know 
if  he  heard  what  was  said.  The  con- 
duct of  Om|>teda  was  the  general 
subject  of  conversation ;  but  I  cannot 
say  whether,  tin  that  occasion,  he 
commenced  with  me  or  not.  .  Majochi 
talked  a  good  deal  of  Onipteda's  hav- 
ing employed  some  one  to  get  the 
keys  of  the  Princess's  rooms,  but  I 
cannot  say  if  these  were  or  were 
not  the  first  words  he  said  to  me.  We 
talked  generally  about  Ompteda,  his 
villainy  and  ingratitude,  and  Majochi 
regretted  he  was  not  allowed  to  kill 
him,  which  he  said  he  would  think  no 
more  than  of  killing  a  dog.  I  said  to 
liim  that  I  had  heard  something  of  it* 
and  he  began  to  loll  the  whole  story. 
He  talked  of  tliis  before,  in  the  ser- 
vants* hall,  in  the  presence  of  ten  other 
servants,  none  of  the  names  of  which 
do  I  recollttct  except  a  man  called 
Francisco.  They  were  all  strangers 
to  me.  He  said  to  mc,  "  Have  you 
heard  of  the  atfairs  of  Ompteda."  and 
told  mc  the  whole  story.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  this  took  place  in 
1817  or  ISIB;  bull  think  it  was  1817. 
This  was  the  second  time  I  was  at  the 
Princess's  house,  at  the  Villa  Grande. 
8ir  William  Gell  lodge^l  at  the  hotel 
del  Europe  at  Kuffinelli,  four  miles 
from  Rome. 

Examined  by  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  Lord  Roseberry,  Lord  Harrowby, 
Marquis  Lansdoiiiriie,  Lord  Inniskillen, 
Buke  of  ClarenceyliQTd  EUenb'orougli, 
Lord  Galway,  and  several  other  noble 
lords.  To  all  tbe  .nainnte  and  detailed 
particulars  inqnired  of  tlie  witness, 
ho  gave  prompt  and  succinct  answen. 
He  described  himself  as  a  native  of 


Esflex,  from    the    neighbourhood  of 
Colchester — that  he  had  been  bcooght 
up  in  the  merchants'  service,  and-at^ 
terwards  gut  his  living  on  shore  for 
some  tine — that  he  went  on  board 
his  MAJesty*s  ship  Poictiers,  with  Sir 
John  jieresford,  and  entered  at  a  mid* 
j4iipman,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
for  a  year,  and  then  was  discliar^d 
through  the  intercession  of  Sir  Jolm, 
not   liking   the    sea.      He   desrribed 
with  minuteness  the  local  sitnaiion  of 
Raiiincin.     He  stated  that  he  nnder- 
stoo<l  something  of   the  (la Kan    lan- 
guage before  lie  went  to  Italy  :  that 
the  conversation  he  had  with  Majochi 
was  ill  Italian,  and  that  he  understood 
him  |>ei'fcctly.     Heing  desired  to  give 
llie  very  wordn  of  Majochi  in  Italiaa, 
he  repeated  them  as  follows: — ^'^  Lai 
hanno  dotto  nnnc  voudrez  che  Ini  hu< 
ciar  me  fane  il  niio  dorere  che  lai  vor- 
rebbe  bastonare  a  mozzare  couio  an 
cane  in  meazeo  a   la  Strada.''    The 
accuracy  and  readiness  with  which'he 
repeated  the  words  produced  a  great 
efect  upon  the   house,  and  excited 
expressions     of    admiration.       The 
Marquis  di  Spinetto,  the  Italian  in- 
terpreter for  the  crown,  was  desired 
to  repeat  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
on  this  point  in  Italian,  and  then  give 
the  English.     He  did  so,  and  it  was 
nearly  the  same  as  the  statement  of 
the  witness.     Witness   said,   lie  bad 
read   the  minntes  of  Majochi's  evi- 
dence, and   perceiving  that  much  of 
it  within  his  own  knowledge  was  false, 
he    called     upon    Mr.   Vizard,    the 
Queen's  solicitor,  and  communicated 
to  him  tho  purport  of  his  evidence  of 
this  day.     He  had  before  mentioned 
what   Majochi  had  said  to  Hierony- 
mous,    Mr.  Milburne,  Mr.  Crackler, 
and    several    other    persons,   at   the 
Queen's  house,  at  Hammersmith. 


ELEVENTH  WITNESS. 
[John  Jacob  Sicard.] 
JOHN  JACOB  SICARD  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM. 
— I  first  entered  the  service  of  the 
Queen,  next  February  will  be  twenty- 
one  years.  I  am  a  foreigner,  but  a 
naturalized  Englishman  now.  Previ- 
ous  to  going  into  the  Princess's  ser- 
vice, I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford.  I  entered  her  Ma- 
jesty's service  as  cook,  by  his  present 
Majesty's  orders.  In  the  October 
aher  I  first  went^  I  was  appointed  i» 


.V  . 
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lb*  situation  of  maitre  d*hotei.    I  aV-ltlier  long    cross  examination — in  <  the 
ways  served  her  in  that  capacity,  <till;|  eoiirse  of  which  he  detailed  th(e  situa- 


>her  Majesty  went  abroad  in  1814.    I. 

arcompanied  her  Majesty  'to  Brnns-I 

wick,  from  thence  to  Italy.     I  recol-j 

l«ct-her  Majesty  haviug  occasion  for^i 

courier  at  Milan.    Sir  W.  Gell  gave 

'Me  orders  to  engage  Berjg^mi,  who  was! 

•recommended -by  the  ekamberlain  oH 

■the  Emperor- of  Austria.    >Uer  Royal' 

•Hjigimess   dismissed   a    (Courier  soon 

Afttfr  she  left  Milan.    I  recollect  the 

fourth  nigkt  of  our  arrival  at  Naples. 

The  Iionse  was  not  ftofiieient,  with  con- 

•venifence,  for  the  accoiamodation  of 

'the- whole  of- the  establislmient.  .  Ber- 

■  gami  slept  that  night  in  a  small  room 

overtbatofLadyE.  Forbes.    Heslept 

•  there  a  night  or  two    only.     I -ap' 
.potatedhim  to  another  room.    It.was 

a  amall  cabinet.  I  did  not  make  that 
-arrangement' by  the  direction  of- her 

iKoyal-Higlnaes's  Idid  not  consulther 
Royal  Highness.  The  rea^Kin  I  put 
him  tliere^was^  that  there  was  a  door 

^which  went  into  the  garden,  and  I 

■ilionght  it  was  proper  to  place  'a  male 
KervaAt  near  to  that  door.    During  the 

>twenty«one  years  I -was  in  her  Ma- 
jesty service,  I:have<<had  many>occa- 
aions  to  observe  her  condact  towards 

.hfer  servants  of  every  class.  'It -has 
■been  nncoramonly  kind,  almost  to  a 

I  fault.  I  have  walked  -with  her  Royal 
Highness  frequently  in  the. grounds  at 
Blackheath.  She  has  rested  upon  my 
arm  in  goiag  up  steps,  or  on  uneven 
ground,  and  has  pressed  my  arm  when 
asking  my  opinion-^on  dinercnt  sub- 

j  jects  (the  wkness  'by-gesture,  showed 
«what  he  meant)  in  a  very  condcscend- 

ling-manner.  I  have  walked  withher 
Majesty  in  thi»  way  for  half  an  hour  or 

*  more.  I  had  the  management  of  the 
masqned  ball  at  Naples;  I  was  dres«ed 
•as  a  Turk   in   the  eaivly  part  of  the 

evening. 


tton  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
>Qneeji  and  Bcrgami  at  Naples.    In 
this  statement  nothing  now  was, elici- 
ted.    Withnrespect  to  the  conduct  of 
Bergami  as  courier,  he  said  it  was  pcr- 
fectiy .proper.    He.wasnot  so  chatty 
as  the  generality  of  Italian  couriers, 
and  always,  performed  his  duty  as  ke 
was  desired.     When  arrived  at  Naples, 
he  acted  as  a  page — he  never: knew 
'  him  :  to  breakfast  in  ■  the  same  apart- 
ment with  the  Princess,  nor  did  he  be- 
I4eve  that! he  did.   'Hewaited  in  the 
f Princesses  apartment,  aniil<  carried  in 
breaklast^  &c.  as  the  other  pages  did. 
When!  he  spoke  of  her  Royal:  HighB<rs8 
having  taken  his  arm,  it  was  only  when 
going  «f)  steps,  or  when  thcrekwas  iae- 
quality  in  the  -  ground— God  folpbid-he 
should  mean  any  thing  else.  'He  con- 
veyed the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the:late  King  toher  Majesty  by  desire 
of  her  legal  advisers. — Whenhe'first 
was  appointed  maitre  d'hotel  he  had 
only  £300  a  year ;  an  additional  hun- 
dred was  added  for  acting  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's-" homme-d'afFaire"  ^urmg  her 
absence  from  England.    He  carried  a 
letter  to^  Carlsnuhe  foom  Ahe  Queen  to 
the'  chamberlain  of  the-  Grand  I>uke. 
When  her  Majesty  was  travelling,' Wil- 
liam 'Austin    slept 'In    her  Majesty's 
room.    At  Naples  William  Austin  had 
a  room  to  himself,  by  her  Majesty  side- 
sire.    He  Irired  Bergami  withoat  any 
commnnicatiou'with  her  Majesty.    He 
was  in  the  habit  of  hiring  ikll  the  ser- 
vants for  the  family. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  pot  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  BROUGHAM,  witness 
said  her  Majesty  had  always  shown  a 
great  partiality  for  young  children. 

Adjourned' at  half-past  fonr. 


cross-examination, 

•  in  cross-examination,  witness  said, 
tliat  her  Majesty  left  him  at  Naples, 

-  and  lie  went  with -the  baggage  to  Ge- 
noa.    Ho  afterwavds  come  to  England. 

r  He  saw  her  Majesty  again- at  Leghorn, 

where  he  conveyed  to  her  Ihe  intelli* 

:  gence  -  respecting  'his  late  Maje^l^'s 

-  death.     He.quitt<^dher  service  about 
•  4br€e  months -ago.    He  now  enjoyed 

hissalary  of  four  hundred  pounds  per 
•annum. 

iThe  wfttiie«ft  then  underwent*  a  fur- 


MONDAY,  October  9th. 

TWELFTH   WITNESS. 

[Dr.  Hbnry  Holland.] 

Dr.  HENRY  HOLLAND  sworn.— 
Examitied  by  Mr.  WILDE.— I  Itft 
England  as  physician  to  the  Queen  in 
1814.  I  remained  with  her  dnringthe 
Wliole  time  she  was  at  Naples.  During 
that  period  she  was  visited,  with  very 
fcAv  exceptions,  by  all  the  principal 
nobility,  both  English  and  Neapolitan. 
From  Naples  I  went  to  Rome,and  thence 
to  Genoa,on  board  theCloriude  with  tlie 
Queen.  AlUUt  Ea^VV&V\«X^«cw^^'^Sa5Afc^. 
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ber.  Daring  the  period  I  was  withh«r 
she  never  in  any  manner  avoided  the 
English.  The  house  which  she  occupied 
atGenoa  was  situated  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  town,  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs 
thickly  inhabited.  1  never  saw  Ber- 
gam'i  dine  at  the  Queen's  table.  Dur- 
ing the  time  1  have  mentioned  the 
Queen  always  conducted  herself  to- 
wards Berjeranii  as  a  mistress  to  a  ser- 
Tant.  ]ierf;ami*s  conduct  towards  her 
was  always  un presuming  and  respect- 
ful. I  never  saw  it  otherwise.  It  was 
understood  that  I  was  not  to  remain 
with  her  Royal  Highness  longer  than 
a  year  and  a  half*  or  two  years.  I 
quitted  her  household  at  Venice.  It 
was  understood  I  was  to  return  as 
soon  as  I  had  taken  a  short  tour  to 
Switzerland.  The  nobilitv  who  visited 
the  Queen  at  Genoa  were  Lord  and 
Lady  William  Bentinck,  Lord  and 
Lady  Glenbcrvie,  I^ord  Malpas,  and 
all  the  supeiior  officers  attached  to 
the  armv. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL.—I  never  stated  to 
any  body  that  I  had  observed  impro- 
priety of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess  towards  Brrpami.  I  never 
did  so  to  a  minister  at  Y'ork.  I  never 
informed  any  body  wimtevcr  that  1 
did  not  think  the  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
cess correct,  or  any  thing  to  that  effect. 
I  never  made  any  observations  to  any 
body  (without  referring  to  Bergami) 
derogatory  to  the  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
cess. I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  negative, 
that  I  think  I  can  venture  to  swear  to 
it.  I  am  satisfied  I  never  said  to  any 
body,  that  no  person  who  had  any  rcr 
gard  for  his  character  would  continue 
in  the  Princess's  service.  I  was  very 
little  about  the  Princess's  person.  I 
have  practised  as  a  physician  in  Lon- 
don during  the  last  five  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  I  have  never  been  ex- 
amined as  to  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  nor  have  I  been  asked  to 
be  examined. 

Examined  by  Lord  ERSKINE.— 
Referring  to  the  whole  term  and  to  all 
the  places  I  was  in  attendance  upon 
her  Royal  Highness,  I  never  observed 
any  thing  improper  in  the  conduet  of 
her  Royal  Highness. 

By  Earl  GREY.— I  did  not  at  any 
time  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  her  Royal  Highness  calculated  to 


bring  disgrace  on  this  country.  I  ran 
say  this  decidedly.  No  applicatioB 
was  made  to  me  whatsoever  previons 
to  this  bill  being  brought  before  Par- 
liament,  to  give  any  information  re- 
specting her  Majesty's  conduct  wkile 
I  was  in  her  service. 

By  Lord  HARROWBY.  —  The 
Countess  of  Old!  spoke  very  ranch  the 
Italian  spoken  in  Lombardy.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  recollect  whether  tl^c 
Countess  of  Oldi  spoke  pnre  Italian 
or  not.  I  had  but  -few  opportunities 
of  speaking  with  her. 

By  Lord  ROSEBERRY.— Did  the 
language  spoken  b^  the  Conn'teMof 
Oldi  ditfer  more  from  pnre  Italiao 
than  the  English  language  spoken  by 
Scotchmen  of  rank  and  edncistiou 
differs  from  fine  English? — I  cannot 
from  recollection  answer  this  qnestioo. 

By  the  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
Bergami  never  dined  with  her  Royal 
Highness  in  mv  presence. 

By  Lord  CALTHORPE.— I  con- 
sider, while  I  was  in  the  suite  aif  her 
Royal  Highness,  Bergami  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  situation  of  a  menial  ser- 
vant. During  the  time  I  was  with 
the  Princess,  the  manners  of  her  Royal 
Highness  towards  all  her  servants  was 
very  familiar.  I  never  saw  any  dif- 
ference in  her  conduct  towards  Ber- 
gami from  that  which  she  manifested 
towards  her  other  principal  servants. 


\ 


THIRTEENTH    WITNESS. 
(Charles  Mills.) 

CHARLES  MILLS,  Esq.  exambed 
by  Mr.  DEN  MAN,  anstwered  as  fol- 
lows : — I  generally  reside  in  Rome.  I 
was  there  in  1817,  and  had  several  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted.  She  was  then,  by 
order  of  the  Roman  Govcniment,  at- 
tended by  Italian  personages  of  dis- 
tinction, to  officiate  in  her  honsehold. 
I  saw  the  Baron  and  Baroness  An- 
cajani.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess had  also  a  guard  of  honour  al- 
lotted to  her^  and  a  box  at  the  public 
ceremonies,  like  the  other  royal  per- 
sonages then  residing  at  Rome.  I 
also  saw  Lord  Kilworth,  the  Abbe 
Taylor,  and  other  personages  visit  her 
Royal  Highness.  Bergami  was  then 
her  chamberlain,  and  as  such  he  sat  at 
the  Princess's  table,  but  I  never  ui 
any  place  saw  the  slightest  impro- 
priety of  conduct  between  them,  either 
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at  Homo  or  any  whi^rc  else.  I  paid 
my  respects,  at  Pesaro,  to  the  Prin- 
cess, in  1819,  and  called  at  the  villa 
near  Pesaro,  where  I  was  invited  to 
sHp  by  the  Princess.  She  sent  her 
carriage,  an  equerry,  and  William 
Austin,  for  me.  She  desired  them  to 
ihow  me  every  thing  interesting  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  left  the  villa  in  the 
evening  to  go  and  see  the  fair  of  Sini- 
gaglia,  as  it  was  the  last  day  of  it.  1 
also  daw  the  Princess  when  she  became 
Qneen,  in  February,  at  Rome,  1820: 
she  had  then  no  guard  of  honour,  no 
ladies  of  hononr,  appointed  as  before 
to  attend  her  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. I  know,  however,  that  English 
persons  of  rank  then  visited  her,  for  I 
saw  their  names  in  the  book.  Ber- 
garni  was  cliamberlain  in  1 820  as  well 
as  181i) ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  dif- 
ference in  her  Majesty's  household.  1 
never  saw  any  conduct  of  her  Majesty, 
which  appeared  to  me  derogatory  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  British 
empire,  or  to  the  morals  of  the  peopU 
of  this  country.  I  never  saw  any  im- 
proper or  degrading  familiarity  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Bergami. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GEN ERAL.--Bergami  dined  at 
her  Maiesty's  table  eveiy  day  I  dined 
there;  he  did  not  sit  in  any  particular 
place.  ,  I  have  seen  him  in  a^cndance 
npon  the  Queen  at  the  Corpus  Dmnini ; 
but  he  stood  behind  her  when  I  saw 
him  at  that  ceremony.  I  cannot  re- 
collect the  English  persons  of  distinc- 
tion who  visited  her  Majesty  at  Rome 
besides  the  names  I  have  mentioned. 
I  saw  several  of  the  Roman  nobility 
and  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  on  the  stairs, 
going  up  one  day  as  I  came  down. 
The  Princess's  parties  were  in  the 
evening,  and  I  seldom  stopped  after 
dinner  to  see  what  company  came  iu. 
Bercami  dined  and  supped  at  the  Prin- 
cess s  table  when  I  was  there.  I  don  t 
know  Lewis  Bergami.  I  don't  say 
whether  he  did  or  not.  « 

In '  answer  to  questions  from  the 
Lord-Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Mansfield,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Lord  Ellenborough,he  said,  the  Queen 
has  told  me  she  applied  for  passports 
at  Rome  as  Queen  of  England,  and 
that  they  were  only  granted  as  Caro- 
line, Pridccss  of  Brunswick.    I  was 
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introduced  to  the  Covntess  of  Oldi, 
Her  manners  appeared  to  me  unob* 
trusivc  and  natural.  She  spoke  good 
Italian,  with  the  accent  of  Lombardyy 
but  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  hi  the 
Italian  language  to  say,  whether  her 
Lombard  dialect  was  purely  correct 
or  not,  speaking  of  the  Italian  gram- 
matically. I  came  to  England,  not  to 
give  evidence  on  this  trial,  but  on  my 
own  private  bujiiness.  I  arrived  here 
previous  to  the  charge  being  brought, 
and  quite  unconnected  with.any  tlUng 
belonging  to  it. 


FOURTEENTH   WITNESS. 
(Joseph  Theolini.) 

JOSEPH   THEOLINI  examined 
by  Mr.  WILLI  AMS.— I  formeriy  held 
the  rank  of  Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy.    1  am  a  Chevalier  of 
the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy, 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  ef 
Honour.    I  have  a  brother  who  held 
the  rank  of  a  General  of  Division  in 
the  French  service.    I  knew  Bergami 
when   he   serred   in  General  Pino's 
brigade.    He  was  Quarter-Mtater  in 
the  1st  Regiment  of  Italian  hussars  at 
the  conclusion  of  1800,  or  beginning 
of  l80l.    He  was  in  the  brigade  which 
my  brother  commanded ;  it  was  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  composed  of  two  regi- 
ments.    I  was  aide-de-camp  to   my 
brother.    The  conduct  of  Bergami  at 
that  time  was  that  of  a  non-eommissioa- 
ed  officer,  who  had  nothing  to   re- 
proach himself  with ;   and,  in  fact,  it 
was  that  of  a  good  military  man.    I 
have  observed  his  holding  intercourse 
with  General  Gallemberti.  They  came 
from  the  same  part  of  Italy.    The  se- 
cond time  I  met  Bergami  was  oa  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  in  1808  or  1809,  when 
Marshal  St.  Cyr  commanded  a  division 
of  the  French  army,  at  that  time  enter- 
ing the  Spanish  dominions.    He  was 
engaged  in  the  household  of  General 
Pino,  and  also  attached  to  a  division 
of  the  Italian  army.    As  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  he  wan 
treated  by  General  Pino  with  much 
kindness  and  entire  confidence.     I 
cannot  affirm  that  he  dined  at  General 
Pino's  table.    General  Pino  appeared 
to  me  to  treat  him,  on  all  occasions,  as 
a  person  possessing  his  fullest  confi- 
dence.   By  the  officers  Bergami  was 
very  well  liked,   «nd  considered   as 
an  honest  man^ 


DETBICB  or  THB  atTCEW. 


CR08S-EXAHIN  ATION. 

CTOii-exuninrd  by  Mr.  PARK. — I 

Dover  knetr  Btrguni  wbm  he  wut  ii 

KisoD  It  Lodi.  Wltb  Oenenl  Pini 
wi)  in  thr  litnation  of  «  conric 
»pecU1  (eaurier  parliatiir),  kad  w«i 
ectrnsted  nlUi  Ine  nanaftment  of  the 
Qeoerai'i  prWite  affairi.  He  dreued 
fa)  ordinary  clolhai,  aoC  u  a  courier 
I  have  beeo  <d  Encltnd  aboat  liii 
weckii.  1  wu  never  in  England  bc' 
fqre.  When  I  firit  arrived,  I  remained 
In  London  twpnty  d«yt.  J  retamed 
to  Pari*,  not  bring  able  to  itsy  'onrc' 
nitfaout  leave  from  my  General  of  Di 
vision.  )  traTFll«d  thrangli  Bnnvui 
on  my  riloni  nitb  Ihe  cnorier,  ivhi 
alwaja  taiiei  tlwt  route.  [  recotlect  l. 
lervAnt  of  tbe  name  of  Boui :  I  taw 
him  at  P(rii.  He  vai  alone.  I  had 
read  an  account  of  the  tnmnlt  at  Dover 
Id  Ihe  public  papers.  I  did  not  men 
lion  anj'  thing  of  it  la  Rasii.  I  wv 
applied  to  to  come  here  by  the  Queen 
of  England. 

FIl'TEEKTH  WITNESS. 
IC/mLO  FoaTi.] 
CARLO  FORTI  (worn  and 
•mined  by  Mr.  BROlTGHAM.throngh 
tbe  mediuBi  of  the  Mareheie  Spinetto. 
— 1  am  a  catliolic.  I  trai  a  courier  in 
the  aervice  of  her  Majealy.  I  entered 
her  icrvlce  on  her  dcparlure  from 
Milan  In  lSl7.  Previon*  to  tltat  I  waa 
in  the  service  of  tlie  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
•»  head  cabinet  courier.  Her  Royal 
Highnesi  was  going  to  Rome.  I  have 
brothers  residing  at  Rome.  I  hava 
other  r^latiou  there  :  the  Dncheii  of 
Parlogina,  the  great  banker's  wife,  it 
mjrannt.  The  Princess,  onthejanr- 
n^  from  Milan  to  Rome,  travelled  in 
an  Eagiisli  jaadaulct.  She  had  two 
other  earriagei  with  her  in  thai  jonr- 
aey;  one  was  called  boscalclta,  and 
the  other,  carratelH.  A  botcaletta  is 
•  cfivered  carriage,  with  four  aeatt 
ioaide.  The  landaulet,  of  which  I 
have  epoken,  was  an  English  carrlagn. 
It  was  a  carriage  of  a  perfectly  dif- 
fcrent  appearance  to  the  hescaletla. 
The  landanlet  bad  glasses,  as  Is  usual 
wilb  such  carriages.  It  had  wood 
blinds.  It  had  silk  curtains  also. 
These  cnttains  were  drawn  down  by 
■trings,  and  were  lifted  up  by  springs. 
I  refneniber  ber  Koyal  Highness  leav- 
ing Rome  to  go  to  Sininglia.  She 
travelled  by  night.    Ber  Royal  High- 


■MireMfd  at  Tricoli,  where  the  ar- 
rived al  nine  in  the  morning.  The 
second  day  she  rested  at  Docchl,  where 
the  arrived  at  eleven  in  the  noming. 
.She  arrived  at  fiinlgaglla  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  knew 
a  person  af  Ihe  name  of  Sacehi  <    ~ 


Aneonaon  horseback;  ttma  Aneaui 
tnLoretto;  andftomLoretta  to  Rpne. 
He  setoff  in  the  evening,  a  day  befate 
her  Royal  Highneu,  in  the  caratellt; 
and  I  monnted  mvself  on  honebtck, 
and  aecomponicd  the  QneeD  lata 
Rome.  I  mounted  on  honeback  tt 
Lorelio. 

Now  When  ber  Royal  HigbneuWt 
Rome  for  Sinigaglla,  did  Sncchi  travd 
with  her ;  and  how  did  bo  tnvel  f— Re 
travelled  In  the  caralella,  as  beliHt; 
and  I  on  horseback,  with  the  carriagf. 

Haw  long  before  her  Royal  High- 
ness did  Saccbiset  ont  on  that  jonney 
in  tliecaratetla? — Twohoun  befbre. 

What  was  it  his  bniineu  to  do  an 
the  Jonniey  which  rendered  it  ■ecrs' 
sarj'  thai  he  ahonld  go  two  hours  be- 
fore her  Royal  Highnaa*  p — He  had  Id 
order  liorses,  and  tn  pay  fortfaebor**). 

How  did  you  travel  yourself  OR  ikit 
samejonroey  } — Always  on  boneback. 

Did  yon  aceonipany  the  carriage  oa 
horseback  ?— Always. 

When  yoii  came  near  any  ittage,  did 
ynu  go  before  her  Royal  HlgfaHW^ 
carriage? — Yes,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  before  the  end  of  a  stage. 

Do  ynu  mean  to  say,  that  al  Ibis 
half-mile,  before  the  end  of  a  slag*, 
you  always  rode  before  her  Royal 
Highnels>  carriage?— I  do. 

Did  Sacchi  order  honea  At  bar 
Royal  Highness  in  the  way  yon  bavo 
described,  going  before  her  la  th* 
caralella,  during  the  whole  of  that 
jonniey  from  Rome  to  Sinigagliaj — 
He  did ;  and  he  paid  for  them  at  the 
same  time. 

Did  any  other  person  ride  as  Conner 
for  her  Koyal  Highnesa  on  that  4i»r- 
-ley?— No. 

If  there  had  been  any  one  elac  matt 
yon  have  seen  himP^CertBinly,  be- 

uso  I  was  always  there. 

Did  any  other  conriar,  or  peraoB 
I  horseback,  except  yourself,  acoagi- 
pany  her  Boyal  Highness  on  Ihnt  jour- 
ney f — Nootieeaeeptmyicir. 


CARLO  FORTI. 
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N^w,  who  travelled  with  her  Royal 
Ml|fhne6>s  in  the  landatilet  ott  that  oc- 
i-ulorn?  Thtrt  were  in  it,  besides  her 
K^yal  Highness,  the  Countess  of  Oldl, 
BeipUttl,  avd  Yictorifle. 

O^  Whose  lap  did  YictoHiM  grene^ 
ral^^  sh  during  this  journey?  Very 
often  she  was  on  the  knees  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Did  yon  see  her  (Victorine)  some- 
tlniei  in  the  morning  sitting  on  the 
C^^nntess  of  Oldi's  knees  ?  Sometimes 
1  did. 

Wkere  did  the  Conntes^of  Oldi  sit 
id  tlM  carriage  ?    In  the  middle* 

D^yoirmeiui  in  the  middle,  between 
the  Baron  amdher  Royal  Highness? 
Her  Roytfl  Highness  was  on  the  light, 
tfce  Baron  on  the  left,  and  the  Countess 
1b  the  middle. 

Do  you  recollect  whether,  during 
any  part  of  the  journey  from  Milan  to 
Konle,  or  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglta, 
the  Cotrntess  of  Old  was  in  one  of 
the  other  carriages?  At  Loretto  the 
Countess  fefl  iR,  and  went  to  the  se- 
cond carriage. 

Wliose  ^hice  did  she  take  at  that 
time  ?   She  took  the  place  of  Damont. 

Where  did  Dumont  go  when  the 
Countess  of  Oldl  took  her  place  ?  She 
took  tiie  place  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 

Do  yon  mean  she  took  Oldi's]  placo 
in  tlie  middlQ  of  the  landaulet  ?  I  do. 

Was  it  on  the  journey  from  Loretto 
te  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to  Stnigaglitf, 
tAat  fhitf  accident  happened  ?  It  was 
on  the  Journey  ffom  Loretto  to  Rome. 

After  leaving  Rome  to  goto  Sini- 
gaglia,  did  Dumont,  or  any  other  per- 
son, eseeept  the  Countess  of  Oldi  and 
the  Baron,  ever  travel  in  the  carriage 
vrith  her  Royal  Highness  ?  There  did 
itof. 

Oft  that  jOtimey  was  the  Conntess 
of  Old!  always  in  the  carriage^  and  al- 
ways-hi  tfae'nri^dle,  as  ftit  i^yotf  saw? 
i$he  was. 

Did  you  always  sec  her  iff  that  situ- 
atidn,  in  (he  morning,  wlicn  ]xer  l^s^ 
jcsty  arri  ved  any  where  ?  Momhfg  as 
wen  as  evening,  I  s&w  her,  for  I  was 
always  there. 

As  certifier  to  her  Royal  Highncflrs, 
was  it  the  practice  io  speak  to  H.R. 
H.  or  any  other  person  in  tkt  etM:* 
afec,  at  the  time  you  were  travelltug  ? 
when  they  arrrved  at  tite  end*  of  a 
sfase,  afnti  thbt  the  carriage  was  sfo]^- 
ped,  then  I  knocked  agpiinst  the  d60/ 
of  tte  ^nrriitfge,  nd  isked  whether 
they  WMted  any  tMnf^  ^ 


While  travelling  in  this  way,in  what 
situation  were  the  windows  of  the 
carriage  at  night  ?  Had  they  glasses 
or  blinds  ?  In  the  front  there  was  th^ 
glass,  and,  on  the  right  and  left  sides, 
at  all  times  during  the  night  they  put 
up  the  blinds. 

Conkl  any  air,  thongh  in  a  somH 
quantity,  enter  through  the  Venetian 
blinds  ?  There  was  the  air  that  came 
io  by  the  m^anrof  the  openings  tnthe 
blinds. 

Do  yoif  remember,  aboAt  the  time 
that  the  change  took  place  of  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  geing  into  the  other 
carriage,  that  any  tceident  took  place  ? 
At  Corino  the  horses  ran  away  ;  this 
happened  when  we  were  ^oing  to 
Rome. 

Do  you  recoHeeton  that  occasion 
any  accident  happeifing  to  a  work- 
bag  ?    No. 

Did  that  accident  happen  at  Corino 
at  the  time  that  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
changed  her  place  in  the  carriage  ? — 
Yes  it  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  kiss 
the  I'rineess  at  arny  time  on  tsAcing 
leave  of  lier,  or  at  airy  other  time  ? 
No  :  I  never  saw  faiii  kfss  the  Prin- 
cess. (The  witness  tfccompmied  bii 
answer  with  a  serions  shake  of  the 
head). 

Did  yon  ever  see  the  Baron  take 
leave  of  the  Friifccss  on  any  occasion^ 
Yes. 

What  did  the  Baron  do  on>  taking 
leave  of  her  Royal  Highness?  He 
kissed  her  hnmd,  and  nothing  else. 

Did  yon  yourself  on  taking  leave  of 
iMr  Royal  Highness,  kiss  her  Royal 
Highness's  hand  in  the  same  manner  ? 
Ihave. 

Bid  the  other  members- of  her  Royal 
HighneM's  tfniM  db  the  same  thiiij|  ? 
Yes,  the  chamberlatni ;  aaid  it  was  doil^ 
by  fllf  thofie  gentlenven  who  came  le 
vlilt  her  Royd  Highness. 

WereyoTC  in  the  practice  tif  kissing 
the  hsnd  of  the  persons  of  rank  whom 
yon  formerly  served.  I  did  so  to  tlie 
Vice-Chicen',  as^  well  as  to  the  Empresl 
Josephine. 

Crossexamined  by  the  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL;  I  am  still  a 'Courier  Jn  the 
service  of  the  Queen.  I  attended  kef 
tc^Als  cemitry.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Bergami  wbs  at  St.  Oteer^ ;  he  tmveK 
l^d>  wftb  her  Mtfietfty  to  that  piece.  I 
kMWtfte  wife  of  Bergemi ;  she  iWes 
at  Mihm.  BergtHiiii  called  tM  Ba. 
reft  f  raneifii«    I  b«v«tAi%Y  %t«&  Vc^ 
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vrife  in  compuiyof  her  Majesty.  Ber- 
guni's  wife  livei  in  a  neat  house  that 
snits  a  private  individual.    She  lives 
in  the  style  of  a  private  person ;  she 
has  a  man  servant  and  a  maid.    I  was 
once  at  her  hoiue  al>out  a  year  ago ,  I 
carried  a  letter  to  lier  from  her  Iiuh- 
bud.    Bergami  was  then  at  Pesaro. 
I  knew  Bergami's  brother  Lewis,  and 
hifr  cousins,  Bernardo    Valotti    and 
Francisco  Bergami  Valotti.    I  Ikiiew 
his  sisters — one  is  called  Faustina  Ber- 
rami,  and  his  sisterthe  Countess  Oldt. 
All  the  relations  I  have   mentioned 
"were  once  in  the  service  of  the  Prin- 
cess.    The    Countess  of    OlUi  was 
dame  d*Honneur,  Faustina  kept  the 
account  of  the  linen,  Lewis  Bergami 
was  equerry  to  her  Royal  Hifthuess, 
Bernardo  was  Prefect  of  the  Palace, 
Francisco  was  accountant.     I  recol- 
lect Bergami's  mother.  She  came  over 
to  pass  a  few  dayd  at  the  Villa  Ciprini ; 
she  remained  two  months  more  or  less. 
Bergami's  mother  at  other  times  lived 
at  Milan,  in  a  house.    When  she  was 
at  the  Villa  Caprini,  she  dined  nome- 
times  with  her  Royal  Highness.  Some- 
times in  a  room  by  herself.    Faustina 
always  dined  in  her  own  room.    Lewis 
Bergami    sometimes  dined  with  her 
Royal  Highness.     Sometimes  he  did 
not.    Ragionati  always  dined  at  our 
table.    I  know    Faustina's  husband, 
Martini.    He  lives  at  Milan.     On  the 
journey  f  cm  Milan  to  Rome,  the  Prin- 
cess was  accompanied  by  the  Coun> 
tessOldi,  the  Baron    Bergami,    Mr. 
Hownam,the  Chevalier  Va«sali,  Lewis 
Bergami,  Mademoiselles  Brunette  and 
De  Mont,  and  the  little  Victoriue.  Mr. 
William  and  the  Chevalier  travelled 
in  the  *'  caratella."     In   the  landau, 
De  Mont.  Branette,  and  Hieronymous 
travelled.    Lewis  Bergami  arrived  at 
Rome  one  day  before  us ;  he  set  out 
first  in  a  caratella.    When  we  went 
from  Ancona  to  Rome,  there  were  her 
Royal  Highness's  carriages  and  two 
more.    When  we  went  from  Rome  to 
Sinifraglia,  there  were  three  carriages 
beside  her  own.    There  was  no  other 
courier   beside  Sacchini  and  myself. 
Majechi  was  on  that  journey,  as  was 
Regti«  lliey  ti-avelled  on  the  box  of  the 
boscaletta.     There  were  two  servants 
in  her  RovhI  Hiirhness's  service  called 
Solyman  and  Polidoro.     They  were  on 
the  journey.    Solyman  was  on  the  box 
of  the  caratelia.    Potydoro  remained 
at  Rome,  and  came  a  day   after. — 
On  the  jooniey  to  iSbiigagUai  fijacchi 


set  ont  two  hours  first  to  order  horses. 
I  will  swear  two  hundred  tbousattd 
times  that  I  did  not  go  first  to  order 
horses.  Sacchi  went  in  a  caimielli, 
because  he  was  not  fit  to  travel  oa 
horseback ;  for,  after  he  Iwd  travelled 
a  stage  or  two  on  horseback,  he  always 
laboured  much,  and  was  cliafed.  Be- 
fore we  set  out  for  SinigagUay  we  had 
been  two  months  at  Roms.  Sacckl 
had  been  thirteen  months  in  her  Royal 
H  ighness's  ser  v  ice.  We  lived  at  Rone 
at  the  Hotel  of  Europe.  I  always 
slept  at  her  Royal  Highneis't  house. 
I  never  was  confined  in  prisoo  while  I 
was  with  her  Royal  Highness.  I.vu 
once-  arrested  for  i^ye  days.  It  was 
when  I  went  to  fetch  the  money  fnua 
the  banker,  Torlonia.  I  had  got  to 
Astorta,  and  wanted  horses.  The 
postilions  would  not  give  me  any,  hot 
began  to  ill-treat,  and  revile  me.  I 
retaliated,and  fought  with  them.  Then 
the  postilions  came,  seven  of  then, 
against  me,  with  pitchforks.  I  drewoet 
one  of  my  pistol*,  and  fired  it.  At 
that  time  came  np  a  courier  whom  I 
knew  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  \M. 
my  arm  as  I  was  pulling  the  trigger 
and  thus  received  the  fire  himself 
When  he  heard  that  I  was  in  prison  he 
procured  my  release,  by  stating  how 
the  circumstance  had  occurred,  and 
that  I  was  in  the  right.  One  of  the 
postillions  was  Bot  killed  ;  I  only  made 
a  hole  in  him.  The  courier  ddd  not 
flie  ;  he  was  forty  days  ill.  RufeniUi 
from  Rome  is  twelve  miles,  and  half  a 
mile  from  Frescatti  to  RufeniUi.  I 
mean  Roman  miles. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM: 
— Astorta,  the  place  at  which  the  ac- 
cident happened,  was  the  first  stage 
from  Rome.  I  was  going  to  Pesaro, 
and  had  charge  of  15,000  dollars  for 
her  Royal  Highness.  The  conrier 
whom  I  hurt  was  a  friend  of  mine;  he 
is  still  my  friend,  and  lives  at  Rome. 

Examined  by  the  Peers.  By  Lord 
ERSKINE:— Did  you  ever  observe, 
during  the  whole  time  that  you  were 
in  her  Royal  Highnei>s's  service,  any' 
thing  immodest  or  indecent  in  her 
behaviour  towards  Bergami  or  an? 
other  person? — Never:  Bergami  al- 
ways spoke  with  uiuch  esteem  nibcn 
he  spoke  to  her.  (The  interpreter 
added,  tjiat  the  word  which  h9  had 
translated,  **•  esteem,"  meant  *^  re^ 
spect.**) 

By  Lor4  ELLENBOROUGH:- 
Were  you  travelling  alone  wl^en  this 
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?rclJoTit  happened  at  Astorta  ? — I  was 
travelling  to  meet  llcrgami. 

Do  you  know  why  you  were  released 
from  prison  so  soon  ? — The  Secretary 
of  State,  who  governed  at  Rome, 
knew  who  I  was,  and  the  i;ent1emau 
IB  whose  service  the  courier  wasleumt 
that  it  was  a  misfortune  and  accident, 
and  exerted  himself  to  procure  my 
liberation. 


SIXTEENTH  WITNESS. 
[Lieut.  John  Flynn.] 

UEUT.    JOHN    FLYNN    sworn 
and  examfaied  by  Mr.  BENMAN  :— 

I  am  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy 
of  England.  I  am  now  settled  at  Si- 
cily. I  saw  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
Messina  in  the  mouth  of  November, 
1815.  I  had  the  command  of  a  gun- 
boat at  that  period.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness  applied  to  me  to  proceed  with  her 
on  a  voyage  to  Constantinople,  and 
other  places.  A  pohioca  was  liired  for 
that  purpose.  I  took  the  command  of 
it  during  the  wliole  voyage.  I  fitted 
up  the  cabins  according  to  tbe  order 
of  her  Royal  Higlniess,  at  her  ex  pence. 
We  took  a  surgeon  on  board  at  Tunis , 
he  is  now  dead.  When  lie  came  on 
board,  I  removed  M.  Bergamifrom  the 
after  cabin  on  the  rit;ht-hand  of  the 
ship,  looking  forward  to  the  dining 
room.  I  know  the  rooms  occnpied  by 
her  Majesty  and  Bergami  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage ;  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  thpm  to  see  from  one  bed  to  the 
other.  Her  Majesty  ha^  sometimes 
called  to  me  from  her  cabin,  and  when 
sleeping  under  the  tent  npon  deck,  to 
know  th^  state  of  the  weather.  Gar- 
ginlo's  situation  on  board  was  that  of 
Captain.  All  the  orders  of  her  Majesty 
were  given  to  me,  and  by  me  to  Gar- 
giolo.  Garsinlo's  dnty  did  not  call  him 
to  attend  about  her  Royal  Highness's 
person :  it  was  his  dnty  to  attend  to 
tiie  men.  The  steersman's  situation 
on  deck  was  within  three  or  four  feet 
of  the  tent  to  which  1  have  alluded. 
On  our  return  from  Jaffa  I  slept  on 
deck,  about  five  feet  from  the  helm. 
From  the  place  the  steersman  occu- 

gicd,  speaking  generally,  I  conceive 
e  could  have  heard  any  conversation 
which  pas^ted  in  the  tent.  I  have  never 
heard  conversations  passing  under  the 
tent  from  where  I  slept.  There  was 
a  passage  alongside  the  tent.  I  and 
othera  of  the  crew  were  in  the  habit 
of  passing  «ioBg  that  passage  at  night. 


It  was  the  duty  of  the  mate  to  take  the 
light  from  the'  seat,  lest  the  Intention 
of  pirates,  who  were  known  to  exist 
lu  the  Archipelago,  should  discover 
the  ship.  There  was  a  communication 
from  tlu:  tent  to  below.  I  remember 
a  tnb  in  which  her  Royal  Highness 
bathed.  It  was  too  large  to  be  placed 
in  the  cabin  in  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness slept.  On  the  return  from  Jaffa, 
I  don't  know  where  Bergami  slept. 
On  going  out,  be  slept  in  the  dining 
room.  There  was  a  gnn  upon  the 
deck.  I  never  saw  her  Royal  Hicfh- 
ness  sitting  on  that  gun,  or  with  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  any  person. 

During  the  whole  voyage  1  never 
saw  tlie  slightest  indecency  or  impro« 
pricty  on  the  part  of  Bergami  towards 
her  Royal  Highness.  I  saw  Bergami 
(jnitting  the  ship  to  go  to  Terracina ; 
on  departing  he  kissed  her  Majesty's 
hand,  which  was  common  for  all  the 
persons  in  her  establishment. 

The  witne^s  then  underwent  a  long 
and  rigid  cross-examination  by  the 
Solicitor  General,  during  which,  from 
a  confusion  of  intellect,  arising  from 
the  novelty  of  his  situation,  he  was  led 
into  some  apparent  inconsistencies. 
At  half-past  four  the  house  adjourned 
till  to-intorrow. 


TrESDAY,  October  16. 
Rumours  were  indastriously  circulated 
below  the  bar  this  morning,  that  Lord. 
Melville,  by  his  enquiries  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  been  able  to  make  disco- 
veries highly  discreditable  to  the  ve- 
racity of  the  witness  Cairington,  who 
gave  such  decided  testimony  as  to  the 
gross  perjury  of  Majochi  on  Saturday 
last,  on  the  snbject  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Baron  Onipteda.    At  length, 

Lord  MELVILLE  rose,  and  said, 
that  circumstances  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  respecting  the  evidence  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  examiriuii  yester- 
day (Wm.  Carrington),  who  had  stated 
himself  to  have  been  a  midshipman  in 
the  royal  navy.  It  would  bedenirable, 
he  apprehended,  to  put  some  further 
questions  to  that  witness;  but  whe^ 
that  was  done,  he  thought  that  the 
connsel  on  both  sides  should  be  present 
at  the  bar,  that  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  comment- 
ing  on  what  might  pass.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  wished  that  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  intention  of  c^Uuiig  the  witness  to- 
morrow. 
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Several  Peers  cried  "  To-4lay !  To- 
day !"  and  the  witue«s  wan  ordered  to 
he  in  attendance. 

LIEUT.  JOHN  FLYNN. 

The  crosx-ezamination  of  tliis  wit- 
ncaa  was  resumed,  and  continued  over 
a  veriod  of  four  hoars.  He  again  ma- 
uitested  a  great  confusion  of  ideas, 
evidently  arising  from  the  perplexing 
questions  wliich  vrere  put  to  him.  His 
agitation,  at  one  period,  proceeded  so 
far  that  lie  fainted,  which  occasioned 
coiuiderable  sensation.  His  expla- 
nations went  to  confirm  his  original 
evidence,  that  Bergami,  to  his  know- 
ledge, did  not  sleep  under  the  tent 
with  her  Majesty,  upon  tiie  deck  of 
the  polacca,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its 
being  impossible  to  get  the  bathing  tub 
into  her  Majesty's  cabin. 

W.  CARRINGTON. 

This  witness,  alluded  to  by  Lord 
Melville,  vcas  tlien  called  to  the  bar, 
and  the  whole  house  seemed  prepared 
to  view  his  examination  with  the  most 
intense  attention.  As  his  testimony  in 
chief  was  so  momentous,  and  the  ectta- 
blishment  of  his  character,  as  opposed 
to  Majochi,  equally  important,  we 
shall  e:ive  his  examination  at  lenj^th  : 

Examined  by  Lord  MELVILLE  — 
You  stated,  in  your  exaniiiiatiou  in 
chief,  that,  before  you  weie  in  the 
service  of  Sir  Wni.  Gell,  you  served 
in  his  Majesty's  navy  as  a  midshipman  ? 
Yes,  with  Sir  John  Beresford. 

You  also  stated  that  you  had  not 
been  in  his  Majesty's  service  previous- 
ly to  serving  iu  the  Poictiers :  is  that 
true?  I  understood  the  question  as 
relating  to  my  being  at  sea  with  Sir 
John  Beresford.  I  certainly  had  been 
in  other  ships  before. 

You  Ave  re  also  asked  in  what  situa- 
tion yon  were  before  you  went  on 
boara  the  Poictiers,  and  you  answered 
that  you  were  at  sea  when  a  boy  in  a 
merchant  vessel ;  that  yon  were  after- 
wards on  land,  and  got'yonr  livelihood 
in  the  best  way  you  could.  Is  that 
correct  ?    Yes,  it  is. 

The  next  question  asked  was  as  fol- 
h)wj)2  **  You  were  never  in  his  Ma- 
jesty s  service  previously  to  serving 
in  the  Poictiers?  No.''  What  did  you 
meenby  that  ? — I  uiKierstood  the  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  my  being  with  Sir 
John  Beresford :  my  answer  alluded 
to  him. 

Then  upoa  tt^e  two  (questions  as  to 


whetlier  you  were  iu  his  Majest)^ 
service  previously  to  your  being  raird 
on  the  poictiers,  and  upon  your  au* 
s  we  ring  No,  I  am  lo  understand  that 
that  answer  wonid  not  be  correct  at 
the  question  is  now  asked  ?  1  cer- 
tainly have  served  wiih  other  captiinn. 

In  what  situation  did  you  serve  bit 
Majesty  previously  to  your  being  lu 
rhe  Poictiers  r  I  was  quarter -master 
on  board  the  Majestic  before  I  was  in 
the  Poictiers. 

Had  you  hern  in  any  other  ship 
before  you  were  in  the  Majestic  r  Yrs, 
I  had  been  in  the  Namur  (we  tkiak) 
along  with  the  same  captain  who  com- 
manded  the  Majestic. 

Were  you  on  board  of  any  ether 
ship?  Yes,  I  was  two  months  m 
board  of  a  brig,  whose  name  I  do  nat 
recollect  just  at  pr&Kcnt.  I  donotharv 
whetlier  I  was  on  the  books  of  that 
ship  or  not:  I  received,  however,  pay. 

Did  you  ever  serve  on  board  of  aay 
other  ships  ?    Never. 

Were  you  a  volunteer,  or  pressed? 
I  was  pressed. 

Did  you  serve  as  a  midshipman  oi 
board  any  other  ship  than  the  Poic^ 
tiers  ?  Never.  On  board  the  Majei- 
tic  I  served  as  quarter-master  or  gai^ 
tier's  mate. 

You  have  said  that  yon  were  at  tea 
in  a  merchant  vessel  when  a  boy; 
that  you  were  afterwards  on  land,  and 
got  yonr livelihood  as  you  conld.  Now 
how  long  were  you  on  land  ?  I  wa« 
born  and  brought  up  on  the  6ea-coa>t; 
sometimes  I  was  ou  land  ;  semctiiiw» 
I  was  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  boats: 
sometimes  I  was  in  merchant  vessels 
or  coasters. 

Iu  what  service  were  you  when  yov 
were  impressed  ? — I  was,  when  I  was 
impressed,  in  a  boat  belongmg  to  a 
merchantman. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  merchant 
service? — I  don't  exactly  recollect 
From  the  time  I  was  a  boy  I  had  always 
been  employed  in  some  way  or  other 
about  them.  AVhen  I  was  not  engaged 
in  them,  I  got  my  living  on  land  as  well 
as  I  could. 

I  ask  you  how  you  reconcile  your 
statement  of  being  upon  land  for  some 
time  witli  your  being  impressed  from 
ihe  merchant  service? — When  I  was 
living  upon  land  I  engaged  in  fishiiig 
and  pilotage :  jit  other  times  I  was  is 
the  merchant  service. 

When  you  were  asked  wh4t  was 
your  reason  for  leaving  the  Davy»  you 
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r«^e4,  in  oim  case,  yon  did  not  like 
tiie  scA^  and  Uiat  Sir  J.  Beresftrrd  had 
obtained  yonr  discharge ;  and  yet,  in 
another,  when  yoiiiwere  asleed  the  same 
qnestion  you  said  that  yon  did  not 
feavje  it  for  any  other  reason  than  yonr 
own  request.  How  do  yon  reconcile 
these  two  statements; — I  had  often 
1»een  promised  a  lieutenant's  warrant, 
In  eonaeqnence  of  my  services,  but 
bad  never  got  it;  besides,  I  did  not 
wish  to  l>ecome  an  officer  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  as  I  had  not  friends  or  money 
to  support  tlie  rank  of  an  officer.  I 
tlMrcl'ore  wished,  as  the  sea  was  ais- 
agreeabte,  to  have  my  discharge. 

Was  it  at  yonr  own  request,  then,  that 
yon  were  discharged  ? — It  was. 

It  was  not  at  the  request  of  Sir  W. 
Cell,  was  it  ? — I  beg  leave  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  1  became  ac- 

ZNaittted  with  W.  Geli.    I  saw  Sir  W. 
\b\\  when  he  was  a  passenger  on  board 
the  Poictiers  to  Lisbon,  and  also  when 
he  was  npon  his  passage  back.    I  met 
kioi  one  day  npon  the  poop,  when  he 
asked  me  several  qnestions,  to  which  I 
f  ave  tha  best  answers  I  could.    Many 
other  things  also  he  anked  mc  to  do  for 
him  in  his  cabin,  which  Fdid ;  as  at  that 
lime  he  had  no  servant.    When  we 
came  near  land,  he  expressed  his  obli- 
gations to  me,  and  said,  *<  I  can't  give 
yon  money  at  present ;  but  if  there  is 
anv  thing  I  can  do  for  you  with  Sir 
John  Beresford,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  it."    I  told  him  I  wanted  my  dis- 
charge, and  that  I  shonld  be  very  glad 
if  he  could  enable  me  to  get  it.    He 
then  aaid  that  he  would  do  his  best  to 
obtain  it  for  me.    I  then  explained  to 
hbn  the  situation  in  which  I  stood.     I 
told  him  that  I  expected  to  have  a 
lieutMant's  warrant,  but  that  I  was 
not  able  to  appear  as  a  gentleman  on 
the  quarter-deck.    He  desired  me  to 
comtder  well  before  I  determined,  and 
*ald  that  he  would  speak  to  me  on  the 
subject  next  day.    On  the  following 
morning  he  asked  me  if  I  vras  still  of 
the  same  mind ;  and  I  said  that  I  would 
rather  leave  the  navy.  He  accordingly 
mentioned  the  subject  to  Sir  J.  Beres- 
ford,  who  said  tliat  he  would  certainly 
getmy  discharge,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  doing  it.    I  heard 
nothing  farther  of  it  till  I   came  to 
Portsfnonth,  and  tlien  Lieutenant  Al- 
sop,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship 
at  that  time,  came  to  me,  and  said  that 
he  had  heard  that  I  was  wishing  to 
start  tYom  (he  uavv.'lfc  asked  me 


what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  and  said 
that  I  vras  mad  to  leave  the  service, 
now  tliat  I  had  got  what  I  wanted.  I 
replied  that  I  had  obtained  the  abject 
of  my  wishes ;  bnt  that  I  coifld  not 
support  the  expense  of  an  officer's  rank 
on  the  qnarter-deek,  and  that  I  would 
rather  be  discharged  than  remain  amid-* 
shipman.  He  again  said  I  was  mad  to 
leave  the  navy.  Sir  W.  G^U  and  Sir 
John  Beresford  met  me  in  London  (an 
we  anderstood  the  witness),  and 
thonght  there  was  something  mystc)  i« 
otts  in  the  affair ;  they  wished  to  pre- 
vent  me,  if  possible;  and  Sir  John  said 
he  would  send  a  man  down  to  me. 
Captain  Jones  came,  and  gave  me  leave 
of  absence ;  and  1  was  told  to  go  to 
London  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and  re- 
ceive my  orders.  I  went  accordingly, 
and  was  asked  by  him  if  I  was  still  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  leaving  the  navy. 
I  said  yes.  He  then  directed  me  to 
go  down  to  the  Thisbe ;  and  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
that  ship,  but  whether  by  the  pest  or 
bv  me  I  do  not  know.  1  went  to  the 
Thisbe ;  and  when  I  came  on  beard 
they  said  there  were  no  papers  for  me, 
ancf  that  they  knew  nothing  of  mv 
name.  I  wrote  to  Sir  John  Bcresfordy 
stating  this  ■;  aiid  he  desired  me  to  re- 
main where  I  was,  and  said  that  if  they 
troubled  me  I  was  to  let  him  know, 
and  he  would  give  them  an  answer. 
He  gave  me  a  certificate  under  his  own 
hand.  I  remained  two  years  with  Sir 
W.  Gell ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  timo 
I  met  with  Sir  John  Beresford,  and 
told  him  that  I  had  not  received  my 
pay.  Sir  John  said  he  would  give  me 
a  letter  to  a  gentleman,  in  Somerset- 
house,  from  whom  I  would  receive  m.y 
f»ay,  which  I  did,  on  presenting  tibia 
etter. 

Bo  you  adhere  to  your  former  an 
swers,  after  having  given  this  explana-* 
tion? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

Bid  Sir  Wm.  Oeli  ask  for  your  dis- 
charge? — He  said  he  would  do  any 
thing  for  me  that  I  wished  to  be  donc^ 
if  it  was  in  his  power ;  and  I  told  him 
that  was  the  thing  that  I  wanted. 

Are  yon  acquainted  with  SirWm. 
Geirs  hand-writing?— I  think  I  do 
know  his  writing. 

Have  you  ever  seen  his  writing?— 
Yes. 

And  you  think  yon  know  it?— I  think 
I  do. 

(A  paper  was  then  handed  lo  the 
I  witness  by  Lord  Melville.) 
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1%  this  hU  writing  ? — I  brUcvc  it  in 
hu  hand- writing,  bnt  1  am. not  certain. 

Examined  by  Mr.  RROVGHAM. 
Did  yon  ever,  on  the  jonmey  of  her 
Mnjesty  to  Naplen,  make  any  beds  r — 
1  assisted  in  makini;  them. 

Did  you  ever  make  Wm.  Austins 
bed?— I  assisted  to  make  a  bed  for  W. 
Ausdn. 

Was  that  bed  made  for  Wm.  Aastin 
in  her  Royal  Highuess's  bed>roora,  or 
in  another  apartment? — Sometimes, 
when  there  was  room,  it  was  made  in 
her  Royal  Highuess's  bed -room,  and, 
when  not,  in  other  places. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL. Did  you  make 
Wm.  Austin's  bed  out  of  her  Royal 
Highness's  room  more  than  once? — 
More  than  once  or  twice ;  but  I  can- 
not recollect  how  often. 

Do  yon  recollect  any  of  the  places 
where  y^u  made  Wm.  Austin's  bed  in 
a  separate  room  from  that  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ?— At  Domo  d'Oscilla,  as  far 
as  1  can  recollect. 


•  SEVENTEENTH  WITNESS. 

tLiBUT.  John  Robert  Hownam.] 
am  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's 
Royal  Navy ;  I  have  been  a  lieutenant 
^ince  the  early  part  of  the  year  1809. 
I  am  settled  at  present  at  Rouen,  in 
France.  I  joined  the  party  of  h<M' 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  the  month  of  April,  1815,  at  Genoa. 
After  I  had  joined  her,  sho  rtnnained 
at  Genoa  about  six  weeks.  While  at 
Genoa,  I  recollect  being  alamicd.  It 
V7as  supposed  the  house  had  been 
broken  open ;  I  got  up.  and  weut  into 
(he  great  hall.The  first  person  I  saw  was 
Scrgami,  who  came  into  my  room ;  he 
'tnd  a  caudle  and  a  sword  in  his  hands. 
My  room  opened  into  the  hall.  In  the 
>(aU,  when  I  got  there.  I  found  the 
Princess  and  many  of  the  servants. 
While  at  Genoa,  I  have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess at  breakfast.  At  the  time  I  so 
saw  her,  Bergami  was  not  breakfast- 
ing with  her  ;  I  never  saw  him  break- 
fast with  her.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
<iining  with  h«r  Royal  Highness.  Ber- 
gami never  dined  with  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Genoa.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect tlie  place  where  Bergami  dined 
with  the  I*rincei»s  iirst:  it  was  on  a 
journey  over  St.  Gothard. .  This  was 
in  1815.  Bergami  did  not  continue  to 
^iiie  regularly  with  the  Princess  at 
that  time,  but  some  time  after.    When 


he  began  to  diae  regnUrly  with  tkf 
Princess,  she  was  at  the  Villa  D'Estf, 
Her  Royal  Highness  went  t«  MihiD. 
I  ri:member  her  Royal  Highness  resid' 
ing  at  the  Casa  Bofonico.     I  remein- 
ber  a  staircase  in  that  honse^at  the  top 
of  which  her  Royal  Highness  slept:  it 
was  not  a  secret  slairciase,  but  led  np 
to  other  sleeping  rooms.    It  was  the 
staircase  I  was  in  the  habit  of  uhig 
when  I  went  to  my  room.    After  we 
left  Milan,  wc  went  to  Venice  upon  a 
little  tour.    Her  Royal  Highness  fint 
took  up  her  residence    at   theViBs 
D'Este,  at  tlie  latter  end  of  Septeabtr. 
I  remember  where  her  R.  H  slept,  hit 
I  cannot  say  where  Bergami  slept. 
There  were  some  stairs^  near  her  Royal 
Highness*s  sleeping  room.  Icannotsay 
tl^at  there  was  a  door  at  the  top  of 
those  stairs.  I  accompanied  her  Roytl 
Highness    during  the  whole   of  tbs 
long  voyage.  At  Tunis,  Dergami  slept 
in  a  room  at  a  distance  from  the  room 
of  the  Princess.    Bergamls  room  was 
the  only  room  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and 
it  was  not  on  tlie  same  story  with  the 
Princess  s room.  I  remember  at  Tonii 
taking  a  short  journey  to  Uttica.  "W't 
slept  at  Uttica  in  the  polacca  of  the 
young  prince  ;  it  was  called  Sabella. 
I  was  on  board  the  polacca  dnriag 
the  voyage.    The  births  prepared  for 
the  captain  and  his  crew  were  qnite 
separated  from  the  part  of  the  vessel 
s(>t  apart  for   the  Princess  and  her 
suite  by  a  bulk-head.     The  captab 
had  no  business  to  perfom  in  that  part 
of  the  vessel  which  the  Princess  occo- 
pied.    I  never  saw  tlie  captain  in  that 
part  of  the  vessel.    There  were  two 
water  closets  :  one  from  the  cabin  of 
the  Countess  of  Oldi    and    another 
from  the  cabin  of  the  Princess.     I 
recollect  our  lauding  at  or  near  Ephe- 
sns.      We    slept  that  night   on  the 
plains  of  Ephcsus,  under  a  shed,  which 
was  open.    The  Princess's  suite  slept 
all  round   her;  I  slept  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  suite.    We  dined  in  the 
church-yard    next   the    coffee-house, 
under  a  portico.    We  all  dined  toge- 
ther.   I  most  perfectly  recollect  we 
sat  on  the  ground;  the  Princess  sat  on 
her  travelling  bed.     We  afterwards 
embarked  at  Scala  Nova,  and  sailed 
to  St.  Jean  D'Acre.    Before  that  we 
were  at  Constantinople  for  fourteen 
days.     The  Princess   lodged  at  the 
house   of  the   British   minister,  Mr. 
Frere.    From  St.  Jean  D*Acre  to  J^ 
rusalem  her  Miyesty  travelled  on  a)i 
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asB.  1  travelled  on  a  horse.  We  tra- 
velled by  night  and  rested  by  day,.  ■  The 
princess  rested  under  a  tent.  Her  royal 
nighness  before  she  lay  by  for  the  day 
appeared  excessively  fatigued.  This 
appeared  the  ease  on  the  whole  jour- 
ney. I  have  seen  her  fall  from  the  ass 
more  than  once  with  fatigue.  During 
our  voyage  to  St.  Jean  D'Acre  there 
was  a  tent  on  deck  to  protect  the  prin- 
cess from  the  sun  and  wind.  Jn  fact, 
ll  was  the  awning  of  the  ship.  We  re- 
embark  d  at  Jaffa.  '1  he  weather  wns 
excessively  hot.  Wc  had  asses  and 
hones  on  board.  They  were  kept  in 
the  hold,  and  made  a  great  noise. 
There  was  also  an  offensive  smell.  On 
the  voyage  home  fro-.n  Jaffa  ,lver  majesty 
slept  on  ihe  deck  under  thc'tent-  The 
tent  was  put  up  by  direction  of  the 
princess,  and  remained  permanently  on 
the  deck  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The 
princess  said  she  did  not  careabouttlte 
tent  when  1  represented  that  it  retarded 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  Her  royal 
highness  slept  on  the  deck  in  conse- 
quence of  (he  excessive  heat,  i  re- 
member the  lights  in  the  tent  being  put 
out  earlier  than  usual  in  consequence 
of  Apprehension  of  pirates.  1  recom- 
mended it.  There  were  four  sofas  on 
board  the  polacca :  two  were  locked  \ 
togetbT  in  the  princess's  cabin,  and 
two  in  the  countess  of  Oldi's  cabin. 
The  countess  alterwards  sent  one  out  of 
her  cabin.  It  was  occasionally  on  deck 
during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage,  and 
always  after  we  reached  Jaffa.  Jt  was 
beneath  the  tent.  Besides  the  sofa  there 
was  an  English  travelling  bed  beneath 
the  tent.  There  watt  a  ladder  which 
led  from  the  tent  down  into  the  dining- 
room  .^^Adjourned . 

WEDNESDAY,  October  11. 
Examination  of  lieutenant  Hownam 
continued  by  !Vlr.  Tyndall. — The  com- 
munication between  the  tent  and  the 
dining-room  was  always  open  ;  the  lad- 
der  always  stood  there.  The  tent  of 
whieh  I  am  speaking  was  the  'awning 
of  the  ship.  It  was  single.  The  tent 
might  be  opened  from  the  outside.  It 
was  closed  as  all  tents  are,  by  parts  of 
the  canvas  being  drawn  together.]  The 
tent  came  close  aft  to  the  mizen  mast, 
and  was  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
steersman.  The  watch,  one  half  of  the 
iFttssers  crew,  were  up  by  night.  There 
wai  a  passage  on  one  side  of  the  tent. 
The  duty  of  the  crew  carried  them  from 
one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other.  1  have 
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I  stated  there  was  a  sofa  and  a  travelluig 
bed  under  the  tent.  During  the  night 
1  think  her  royal  highness  reposed  on 
the  sofa.  J  do  not  know  who  reposed 
on  the  travelling  bed ;  1  have  never 
been  under  the  tent  at  night.  I  do  not 
know,  because  1  have  not  seen  it,  that 
her  majesty  reposed  alon^  under  the 
tent.  I  have  never  seen  her  majesty 
reposing  during  the  day  on  the  journey 
from  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  to  Jaffa,  and 
cannot  say  whether  she  was  dressed 
or  undressed ;  1  do  not  believe  she  was 
ever  undressed  during  that  Journey.  I 
have  not  seen  any  bed  clothes  on  the 
sofa  under  the  tent.  Whilst  her  royal 
highness  was  under  the  tent  on  board 
the  ship,  i  never  saw  any  bed  clothes 
on  the  sofa.  1  recollect  an  accident 
happening  one  night  by  a  sea  breaking 
into  the  tent ;  a  sea  breke  over  part  of 
the  vessel,  and  her  royal  highness  came 
down  below  to  sleep.  The  accident 
was  of  that  nature  to  call  me  up.  I 
saw  her  royal  highness  the  moment  of 
her  coming  down ;  on  that  occasion  she 
was  dressed.  I  saw  persons  handing 
her  down  ;  1  think  it  was  Bergami  and 
Mr.  Flynn  ;  Bergami,  at  that  time  was 
dressed.  I  recollect  her  royal  highness 
having  taken  baths  on  the  voyage  home; 
the  bath  was  a  common  bathing  tub, 
made  at  Augusta  by  my  direction.  I 
do  not  think  it  possible  this  bath  could 
have  been  put  into  her  royal  highness's 
cabin,  when  her  royal  highness's  bed 
was  there.  1  never  saw  her  ro3ral  high- 
ness sitting  on  a  gun  on  board  with 
Bergami ;  I  never  saw  her  sitting  on  a 
bench  with  her  arms  round  him,  or  his 
arms  round  her.  1  never  saw  them 
kissing  each  other.  J  never  saw  any 
impropriety  or  indeeency  from  one  to- 
wards the  other  on  board.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  was  generally  on  deck  during 
the  day.  1  recollect  Bergami  dressing 
himself  up  in  a  particular  way  with 
pillows  on  board.  It  was  in  derision  of 
the  English  consul  at  Jaffa,  who  came 
on  board  with  a  gold  laced  hat  and  a 
gold  laced  cane  ;  he  was  a  pompous 
character,  i  recollect  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Mahomet ;  1  remember  a 
dance  performed  by  him.  This  origi- 
nated in  a  quarrel  between  Mahomet 
and  the  doctor :  he  was  sick  on  board, 
and  the  Doctor  wanted  to  give  him 
physic;  he  afterwards  ridiculed  the 
Doctor  by  this  dance.  1  had  no  notion 
of  any  thing  indecent  in  this  dance, 
more  than  the  Spanish  bolero.  1  have 
seen  him  perform  the  same  dance  pre- 
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ciselyoD  shore.  At  Farracina,  Bcr- 
g^mi>  .Mafoccbi,  and  aouthcr  went  on 
shore.  If  we  had  goue  into  port,  we 
ebould,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
obliged  to  perform  quara>  tine.  Ihe 
reason  these  persons  were  landed,  was 
to  obtain  perniis:>ion  to  go  onshore,  in 
consequence  of  her  royal  highness 
having  been  so  loiig  on  board.  Her 
royal  highness  was  very  mnch  fatigued. 
At  the  time  these  persons  put  off 
from  the  ship,  her  n^yal  highness  and 
O'ery  body  was  on  deck.  These  per- 
sons took  leave  i«f  her  roval  highness 
by  kissing  the  hand  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, in  a  re>pcctful  manner.  Hergami 
certainly  did*  not  kikS  her  royal  high- 
ness's  fare  on  that  occasion.  After  the 
long  voyage,  as  it  is  v  lied,  her  royal 
highness  wentback  to  the  Villa  D'Este. 
After  staying  a  short  time  at  the  Villa 
D'Este,  she  went  to  the  Darona,  a 
small  country  house  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  ;  it  was  not  :>  house  in  which 
any  large  fete  could  be  given.  There 
wati  no  entertainment  given  at  the  lia- 
rona,  save  cue  given  by  the  household 
to  the  farmers'  daughters  ;  I  have  seen 
wives  as  well  as  unmarried  daughters 
there .  They  were  persons  who  resided 
in  lit*  I  eighbourhood.  The  clergyman 
o(  ( h  \  lace  was  frequently  there,  vi- 
sitii  g  I  •  r  royal  highness;  but  whether 
altlie  Unce  I  canuot  «ay.  Durin^the 
da  I  !€'  ,  her  rtiyal  highness  was  not 
coQsta  t  1}  in  the  dining  room,  but 
chieily  x  n-aincd  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  (>a  me  in  occasionally.  1  always 
partO(  k  of  tLc  dances..  Her  ro\al 
highuK'bS  chiefly  retired  before  tht* 
dances  finished  During  the  dances, 
Jdid  not  perceive  any  ihiug  indecent 
or  indecorous  in  the  parlies  there.  1 
reuiemi)er  the  river  near  the  Villa 
D'Este.  It  was  a  sort  of  torrent  ra- 
ther than  a  river.  It  was  sometimes 
with  little  water  in  it ;  when  it  ran  it 
ran  with  great rapdity.  1  should  think 
it  was  not  a  place  in  w!  ich  p<  ople 
coulU  chuse  to  bathe.  .1  recollect  ac- 
companying her  royal  highness  upon  a 
tour  intt;Germany,ahout  March,  1817. 
I  recollect  being  ac  CarUrhue.  A  cham- 
berlain w.i>  appointed  to  attend  iicr  on 
that  occasion,  i  he  grand  chamberlain 
received  her  when  she  t'-ot  out  of  her 
carriage.  Her  royal  highness  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  tim«  at  court, 
or  in  visiiing  the  family  of  the  grand 
duke.  She  usually  dined  at  the  court, 
or  at  the  margravine's,  the  grand  duke's 
mother.    She   mostly  supped  out  at 
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the  grand  duke's,  and  1  think  once  fl| 
the  margtavine's.    there  were alwavs 
parties  assembled  to   meet  her  rovil 
hiohncKS,  except  the  first  day,  at  din* 
ner  at  the  nmrgravine's.    1  remembtr 
lieing  stopped  on  the  harrier  town  be- 
tween  Austria  and  the  Tyrol,  ou  our 
way  Iruni   CarLsrhue.     We    were  ou 
sledges,  in  ci>nsequcDce  of  the  snow. 
The  carriages  were  behind,  and  tbe 
man  at  the  harrier  would  not  take  our 
word  t-  at  it  was  the  princess  of  Wales, 
hergami   and  Vassal i   iu   consequence 
went  back   to  Inspruck  for  the  pas^ 
ports.     He  did  nut  return   till  two  in 
the  morning.    This  was  on  our  way  to 
Vienna.     1   remember  our  arrival  it 
Trieste  ;  the  governor  was  sick  in  bed; 
the  vice  governor  came   to  receive  ber 
royal  highness  at  the  inu.     That  even- 
ing her  royal   highness   went   to  the 
Opera.     Wc  left  Trieste  tlie  following 
day,  at  five  or  six  o'clock   in  the  even- 
ing.   J  positively  recollect  this  ;  1  have 
a  particular  reason  fur  recollecting  tbii 
fact.     I  havf!  a  letter  that  i  wrote  at 
that  time  from  Venice  ;  it  is  a  letter  to 
a  lady  whom  1  have  since  married,   f 
have*  that  letter ;  it  has  the  Venice  poit 
mark  upon  it.    There  is  a  passage  in 
that  letter  which  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  left  Trieste  at  the  time 
1  have  mentioned ;  it  is  dated  the  18th, 
at  Venice,  and  says,  **  We  arrived  here 
last  night."     We  arrived  at  Trieste  on 
the  14th  ;  it  is  a  journey  of  24  hours 
post  from  Trieste  to   A'euice.    On  the 
night  of  leaving  Trieste,  we  stopped  a 
short  time  at  a  small  village,  in  coiise- 
quenec  of  something  hi^viug  happened 
to  one  of  the  carriages,     it   was  bad 
weather.     1  do  not  recollect  the  name 
of  that  vil'age  ;  it  was  after  descending 
a  high  hill.     1  remember  a  gentleman 
of  the   name  of  i>aron   Ompteda;  h< 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
at  her  royal  bighuess's  house.     He  vi- 
sited her  at   Naples  and  Genoa;  he 
dined   at   Genoa.      At   that  time  The- 
odore  Majocchi   was   with  her  royal 
highness.     It  was  his   duty  to  wait  at 
dinner.  1  saw  the  Baron  Oniptcdaagaiu 
at  Milan,  and  at  Como  also;  he  was 
visiting  at  her  royal  highness's.     I  re- 
member his  coining  to    the  ^'iIla  ^'il- 
lani.     Sometimes  he  stopped  a'l  night ; 
once  for  two  days  I  think.     There  was 
a  room  in  the  house  called  the  Haroa 
Omptcda's  room  :  he  always  occupied 
the  room  appcinted  for  him.     At  the 
time  I  have  lasc  mcniioned,   Theodore 
Majocchi  was   still    a  servant   in  tbe 
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Vonse.    I  have  myself  conversed  w itl 
Majocchi  at  Home,   some  time  after 
l^mpteda  had  beeu  at  Cumo,  respect- 
111^  Ompteda.      In  th>    course  of    the 
ci  nversatiou    I   mentioned  Ompteda's 
iftame.      In    the   course   of    our    tra- 
yels    we    were  very  frequently  shown 
.into   rooms    of   entertainment    where 
beds  were   standing.     'J'here  was   uo- 
thiDg^  at  all  uncommon  in  this.     I  re-^ 
collect  her  royal  big^huess  giviu);  me 
sqme   directions   respecting  Ompleda. 
In  consequence    of    a    representation 
fcom  her  royal  highnes-:,  I  called  out 
the  Baron  Ompteda.  At  Rome,  in  con^ 
sequence  of   a  further  representation 
from  her  royal   highness,  I   told   the 
servants  of  the  house  not  to  molest  or 
take  any  notice  of  Baron  Ompteda,  if 
they   should   meet  him.      I   recollect 
her  royal  highness  frequently  visiting 
the  servants  when  ill  in  bed ;  particu- 
larly a  man  named  Camera,  who  was 
very  ill  indeed,  and  supposed  to  have 
the   plague.    This  was  at  Jerusalem. 
Jjier  royal  highness  was  received  at  the 
(different  courts  she  visitod  by  persons 
ojf  the  first  distinction,  except  at  thi* 
court  of  Vienna.    Lord  Stewart  was 
{uuba<»8ador  at  Vienna.    The  conduct 
and  demeanour  of  the  princess  upon 
those  occasions  was  every  thing  that 
was  majesty  and  grace.     I  rem  mber 
her  royal  highness  travelling  from  An- 
coBa  to  Rome.    1  can't  say  positively 
who  was  courier  on  that  occasion.    I 
believe  it  was  Carlo  Forti*    i  remem  - 
]ber  a  subsequent  journey  from  Rome 
to   Senigaglia.      Her    royal    highness 
travelled  on  that  occasion  in  an  Eng- 
lish iandaul'et.    I  travelled  in  an  Eng- 
lish    landau.      Count  Schiavini,    De 
Mmt,  and  her  sister,  accompanied  me. 
I  remember  on  the  journey  from  Ropie 
to  Senigaglia,   the  countess  of  Oldi, 
who   rode   with   the    princess,    being 
taken  ill.    She  came  to  my  carriage, 
•Dd   De   Moat  took  her  place.    We 
went  back  from  Senigaglia  to  R<  me. 
This  was  the  only  journey  we  took  to 
JBeoigaglia.  On  our  joarney  from  Rome 
the  horses  in  her  royal  highnesses  car- 
'  liaise  took  fright.    I  have  formed  part 
of    her    royal  highness's   suite  smce 
April,    1815,  and  yhbls  actually  living 
wiUi  her  royal  highness  till  April,  1818. 
Puring  the  whole  of  that  iime  I  have 
iMvei*  seen  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  princess  towards  Bergami,  or  in 
jBerfami  towards  the  princess,  impro- 
pCTf   Indecent,    or  degrading   to  her 
Myal  hifbness's  station.    While  I  was 


with  her  royal  highne«s  1  had  a  salary 
of  200/.  a  year:  that  salary  is  continued 
to  the  present  time. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.     1  have  beeu  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy  since  1809  ;  I  was  six  years 
in  the  Navy  before  ihat  time.     My  fa- 
ther was  in  the  service  of  the  Princess; 
he  was  her  page.     He  was  always  in 
the  service  of  his  pres  nt  Majesty,  that 
of  the   Princess  Charlotte,   or  of  the 
Princess        Her    Royal   Highness    in- 
terested    herself    in    my    promotion. 
Through   her  good  offices  1  was  pro- 
moted U>  the  rank  of  lieutenautA     I  do 
not  kiiow  in  what   capacity  exactly  I 
joined  the  princess't  suite  at  Genoa. 
1  was  receiving  ihe  salary  of  an  equerry, 
I  understood.     We  were  six  weeks  at 
Genoa  before  we  quitted  it  for  Milan. 
Bergami  was  a  courier  at  that  time, 
and  wore  the  dress  of  a  courier,  it  was 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  our  arrival  at 
Milan  uhen  her   royal   highness  was 
left  without  an  English  lady  of  honour. 
The  countess  of  Oldi  joined  the  prin- 
cess in  one  or  two  days  after.  Faustina 
came  to  Genoa  with  the  child  Victorine. 
Bergami's    mother    also  came  there. 
Louis  Bergami  was  likewise  in  the  fa- 
mily.    He  was  at  Genoa  before  I  went* 
He  was  a  page  and  wore  a  sort  of  uni- 
form.    In  the  tour  to  St.Gothard,  Ber- 
gami was  dressed  in  a  courier's  dress, 
but  rode  in  a  carriage  with   Hieipny- 
mus.    Jn   the  course  of  that  tour  he 
dined  with  her  royal  highness  at  Bel- 
linzona.     Professor  IVlochetti  also  ac- 
companied her  royal  highness,  and  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  mountains  dinec( 
with   them.    On  the  return  he  dined 
with  her  royal  highness  it  Lugano  ;  he 
was  then. in  a  courier's  dress.  He  dined 
on  other  occasions  with  her  royal  high- 
ness in  the  sante  dress.    At  the  Villa 
D'Este  I  have  frequently  seen  her  royal 
highness  and   Bergami  togrther,   on 
shore,  as  well  as  in  a  small  canoe  on 
the  lake.    At  that  time  1  have  seen 
them  walk  arm  in  arm.    1  hdve  stated 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
time  I  have  been  with  her  royal  high- 
ness I  saw  nothing  improper,  indecent^ 
or  degrading  to  her  situation,  in  her 
conduct  towards  Bergami.  I  have  seen 
her  royal   highness  dining  with   Ber- 
gami in  a  courier's  dress.  1  afterwards, 
at  the  Villa  D'Este,  saw  them  walking 
arm  in  arm.    1  also  saw  them  go  out 
in  a  boat  alone  together.    I  do  not  cox^ 
sider  those  things  degrading  to  her 
royal  highness.    I  never  entreated  her 
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rojral  hlghiuiss  not  to  admit  Ber^nii 
to  hpr  table.  1  nevep  stated  that, 
**  Vlfith  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  on  my 
knees,  I  t^ntreated  her  royal  highness 
not  t(>  admit  Ber«:ami  to  her  tkble, 
without  etfect.**  1  hi^'e  no  recollection 
of  the  fact.  I  never  did.  I  do  not  re- 
collect having  stated  so  to  captain 
Briggs.  I  do  not  believe  I  did.  After 
sir  Wm.  Rurrell  left,  her  royal  high- 
ness was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
amu^iii;;  herself  with  the  servants.  I 
have  seen  her  play  at  the  game  of 
blindmau's  huff.  1  was  the  only  £ng- 
lisli  pers(m  in  her  royal  highncss's 
service  wht'n  Berganii  began  to  dine 
with  her.  J  do  not  recollect  her  royal 
highness  performing  the  part  of  Co- 
lumbine at  the  Villa  l)*Kstc.  Louis 
Bergami  performed  there,  and  all  her 
royal  highness's  household.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  dance,  there  were  250  per- 
sons. I  think  her  royal  highness  per- 
formed the  part  of  an  automaton.  It 
represented  something  respecting  a 
man  who  wished  to  sell  an  automaton, 
which  was  a  woman,  in  fact,  that  could 
wind  up  any  thing  (great  laughter). 
The  princess  was  the  automaton.  1  do 
not  recollect  her  performing  the  part 
of  a  milkmaid.  Before  Bergami  went 
on  the  long  voyage,  he  was  not  raised 
to  the  rank  of  baron,  he  was  raised  to 
that  rank  before  leaving  Sicily.  I  do 
not  know  where  Berganii  slept  on  the 
return  voyage  from  Jaffa.  I  heard  that 
Bergami  slept  under  the  tent  with  the 
princess,  and  I  believe  he  did.  I  do 
not  think,  knowing  that  fact,  that  it 
was  degrading  to  the  princess — I  think 
it  was  necessary  that  some  person 
should  sleep  near  her  royal  highness 
on  that  occasion.  I  heard  that  other 
persons  did  so  al«H).  1  might  have  seen 
her  royal  highness  and  Herganii  walk 
arm  in  arm  on  the  deck — her  royal 
highness  could  not  walk  tue  deck  with- 
out having  the  arm  of  somehody.  Ber- 
gami'^  mother  dined  constantly  at  her 
royal  highness's  table  at  Pesaro,as  did 
L«uis  Bergami. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  TINDALL.  1 
con<iidered  it  ahsolutely  necessary  that 
some  person  should  sleep  under  the 
tent  on  board  the  polacca  with  her 
royal  highness.  We  did  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  crew.  The  amusenuntt 
among  the  household  at  the  Villa 
D'Este,  at  which  her  royal  highness 
was  present,  were  among  the  upper 
sf  rvauts ;  the  footmen  were  not  pre- 
sent. There  was  an  English  sailor  on 
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board  named  James  Adams.    I  hare 

not  seen  him  since. 

By  Eurl  GREY.  When  you  stated 
that  you  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
person  should  sleep  with  her  nwal 
highness,  did  you  mean  to  %tate  tast 
you  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
male  attendant  should  sleep  near  her 
royal  highne^jK-T*!  did. 

Under  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  believe  Bergami  to  have  slept  under 
the  teni,  did  it  conyey  to  your  mind 
any  suspicion  of  an  improper  conneiwn 
between  him  and  the  princess  r— No,  it 
did  not. 

By  the  Earl  of  LIMERICK.  You 
have  stated  that  several  other  persons 
liesides  Bergami  slept  in  the  lent  on 
board  the  pola«'ca.  ("  No,  no,"  from 
several  peers.) 

On  the  occasions  when  you  state  that 
ou  believe  Bergami  slept  in  the  tent, 
ad  you  reason  to  think  that  any  third 
person,  male  or  female,  slept  in  the 
tent? — 1  do  not  know. 

Can  you  swear  that  you  never  saw 
Bergami  kiss  the  princess?—!  will 
swear  that  I  never  saw  him  k>ss  the 
princess. 

I  understood  you  to  say,  on  a  late 
part  of  your  cross-examination,  that 
you  thought  it  necessary  that  a  person 
should  sl(^'p  under  the  tent  with  the 
princess  :  I  beg  to  ask  from  what  you 
conceive  that  necessity  to  arise  ?  I 
never  represented  the  necessity  myself; 
but,  on  the  occasion  of  speaking  of  it, 
I  must  confess  1  thought  it  necessary 
for  somebody  to  be  near  her  royal  high- 
ness. A  woman  nhme  on  a  ship's  deck 
at  sea  1  should  think  perfectly  autho- 
rized  in  having  sume  person  near  her. 

Were  any  suspicions  entertained  by 
you  of  the  crew,  or  any  part  of  it^ 
None. 

Then  it  was  not  from  any  appreheu* 
si  on  of  the  crew  that  you  conceived  it 
necessary  that  a  man  should  sleep  in 
the  same  tent  ia  the  dark  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales?  When  I  saw  it  1 
looked  upon  it  in  that  wa> . 

In  what  way  ?  That  it  was  not  im* 
proper  that  he  sliould  sleep  there,  the 
princess  being  on  deck  by  herself. 

Then  you  do  not  conceive  there  is 
any  impropriety  in  a  male  person  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  tent  with  a  female,  the 
light  being  out?  From  the  manner, 
the  hatches  being  open,  and  all  the 
doors  below,  I  do  not.  There  was  na 
mystary  in  it  whatever. 

i  Leg  to  ask  you  whether  yoa  would 
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like  your  wife — (No,  no,  and  lome 
lauffhter,) — would  you  have  any  objec- 
tkin,  or  coBceive  it  improper  ihat  Mrs. 
Hownam  should  so  sleep  iu  a  teut  with 
a  male  )>erson?  Every  man,  I  trust, 
looks  r.t  his  wife  without  making  any 
comparison  or  exception.  I  never  made 
any  comparison.  . 

Then  you  cannot  form  any  opinion 
upon  it  f*     1  cannot. 

I  beg  to  know  whether  you  see  any 
impropriety,  situated  as  the  tent  was, 
with  the  hatches  open,  in  a  male  and 
female  so  sleeping:  P  I  do  not  conceive 
there  was  any  impropriety,  be.au-e  if 
there  had  been  I  must  have  felt  it>  1 
have  seen  the  princess  in  so  many  situ- 
ations during  her  travels,  that  i  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  improper. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
you  have  seen  the  princess  iu  so  many 
situations  durinsr  her  travels  P  I  have 
seen  her  under  a  sorry  shed  at  Ephesus, 
under  which  we  should  hardly  put  a 
cow  in  this  country,  in  the  midsfof 
horses,  mules,  and  Turks  ;  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  improper. 

You  said  that  the  princess  played  the 
part  of  an  automaton  ?     Yes. 

Vou  say  that  the  automaton  was  sold, 
aad  consequently  boughl.  What  did 
the  automaton  do*,  was  she  sitting, 
lying,  ^runniog,  or  whatP  In  a  box, 
standing  up,  1  think. 

Do  you  think  that  these  acts  stated 
by^  you  are  consonant  with  the  high 
dignity  of  the  royal  personage  about 
whom  we  have  be^n  speaking  P  I  do 
not  think  them  any  degradation  from 
her  royal  highness's  rank,  knowii&g 
the  pleasure  she  takes  in  that  sort  of 
entertain  mem. 

Tour  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  adjourned  the  house 
amid  considerable  confusion. 


THURSDAY,  October  12. 

Lieutenant  John  Robert  Hownam's 
eiamination  by  the  Peers,  continued. 

By  Lord  CARNARVON.  After  I 
joined  her  royal  highness  she  never 
was  at  Trieste  but  once. 

By  Lord  KINGSTON.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason  for  Bergami  being 
■elected  to  sleep  under  the  tent  with  the 
princess  in  preference  to  myself.  It  is 
WBt  customary  for  a  centinel  to  sleep 
ikk  his  watch. 

By  Lord  DARNLEY.  On  other  oc- 
eations  than  that  on  board  the  polacea. 
when  Bergami  slept  near  her  royal 


highness^  there  was  no  mystery  what' 
ever.  I  must  here  confess  that  in  the 
conduct  of  Bergami,  as  servant  to  her 
royal  highness,  that  he  was  excessively 
attentive  to  his  duty  ;  he  was  from  his 
fidelity  more  likely  to  be  selected  to 
guard  her  royal  highness  than  any 
other  servant.  No  suspicion  was  ever 
entertained  in  consequence  of  the  cir^ 
cumstHuce  I  have  mentioned.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  Lieut.  Flynn.  I 
boUeve  lym  to  be  a  perfect  mau  of 
honour. 

By  Lord  DE  DUNSTANVILLE. 
N\  hen  Lieut.  Flynn  slept  on  deck,  I 
think  her  royal  highness  was  suffi- 
ciently protected ;  but  his  being  there 
was  not  constant.  If  he  had  slept  there 
the  whole  of  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to 
Syracuse,  there  might  still  have  been 
many  reasons  for  a  person  sleeping  in 
the  tent — an  accident  in  t:;e  tent- — the' 
sea  breaking  over  the  tent— or  other 
occurrences. 

By  Earl  (JROSVENOR.—From  the 
circumstances  preceding  my  calling 
out  Baron  Ompteda, — the  attac'<  on 
the  house,  —  and  other  things,  her 
royal  highness  mentioned  to  me  that 
she  had  apprehensions  of  her  persoi>al 
safety;  and  in  consequence  of  those 
apprehensions,  she  expressed  to  nic  a 
wish  to  be  more  closely  attended  by 
the  male  part  of  her  attendants.  She 
desired  to  have  some  person  always 
near  her,  but  1  cannot  state  the  pre- 
cise words. 

^y  Urd  COMBERMERE.— If  tlie 
reasons  for  a  person  being  in  the  tent 
with  her  royal  highness  were  such  as  I 
have  stated,  namely,  ah  accident,  or  a 
sba  breaking  over  the  tent,  I  think  a 
seafaring  man,  such  as  myself  or  Cap- 
tain Flynn,  might  have  been  better  to 
have  been  under  the  teut  with  her 
royal  highness  than  Bergami. 

By  the  Marquis  of  DOWNSHIRE. 
The  quarrel  between  me  and  the  bacon 
Ompteda  arose  from  (he  confessions  of 
a  servant.  I  saw  the  servant  on  his 
knees,  begging  pardon  for  his  crime. 
The  servant  was  kneeling  before  the 
princess.  JHis  name  was.  Maurice 
Credi. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  objected  to 
this  answer  as  irregular.  The  con- 
fession of  a  servant  could  xiot  be  evi- 
dence. 

Earl  GREY  contended,  Aat  all  the 
witness  had  stated  was,  tb^ there  was 
a  servant  on  his  knees,  p^d  that  the 
name    of  that  servant    iijj^  Maurice 
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Credi.  liierc  was  uo  mention  of  any 
circumstance  which  came  out  iu  that 
confession.  It  was  a  simple  fact,  and 
•ueht  to  remain  in  the  minutes. 

After  some  conversation  between 
Lord  Holland,  the  Lord  (hanoellor, 
the  Marquis  of  Huckinf^hamshire,  and 
Earl  Carnarvon,  the  aikswer  was  per- 
mitted to  stand. 

Examiualiou  continued.  Maurice 
Crcdi  uas  the  servant  of  her  royal 
hiflrhness. 
.  Was  it  in  rousequence  of  what  Mau- 
rice Crcdi  said,  that  you  called  out  the 
JHaron  Omptcda? 

The  LOUD  CH  AN(  ELLOR  thought 
this  question  ou^ht  not  to  he  put. 

The  Marquis  of  DOWNSHIRE 
thought  he  was  at  liberty  to  put  the 
question. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  consi- 
dered that  as  they  were  bound  by  the 
rules  of  law  they  ou^^ht  to  abide  by 
those  rules,  and  not  at  this  season  of 
the  enquiry  to  abandon  them. 

EarJ  GREY  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  the  question  was  not  pressed. 

Ex  niiuatiou  renewed.  1  do  not 
know  where  Maurice  Crcdi  lives  but 
from  hearsay.  I  have  heard  that  he 
is  in  I  n^land,  I  do  not  know  with 
whom.  Majorchi  never  n»entioned 
Ompteda's  name  to  me  that  I  rfco*lect. 
Bv  Lord  FALMOUTH.  — Wheal 
saw' her  royal  h  s^hness  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  IJergarai  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
1  do  not  recolleet  that  they  were  alone. 
I  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  royal 
highness  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
Bergami  while  he  was  a  courier. 

By  Lord  HOOD.— Bergami  dined  at 
the  princess's  table  at  Milan,  Como, 
and  the  Villa  Villani.  Majoichi  waited 
at  table  on  these  occasions. 

By  the  Duke  of  ATHOL.  -I  ne^er 
expressed  to  her  royal  highness  herself 
that  it  was  necessary  for  her  male  at- 
tendants to  sleep  near  her.  I  thought 
it  was  necessary  a  person  should  sleep 
near  her  royal  highness.  Her  royal 
highness  thought  so  likewise.  1  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehended  on  hoard 
the  polacca.  If  i  thought  there  was 
any  personal  danger,  I  should  not  have 
alept  below  myself.  1  never  recom- 
mended that  any  person  should  sleep 
under  the  tent.  I  knew  of  no  imme- 
diate personal  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended on  board  the  polacca.  I  never 
i«commended  that  any  pcnon  Ibould 
Ut9f  under  the  tent. 


I     Examined  by  Lord  GR.VNTnAM.^ 
>I  dined  with  the  pri'tcess  nt  Catrlsrhoe, 
when  she  dined   with  the  Grand  Dake 
and  the  Margravine  hU   mother.    Be* 
I  twcen  the  dinner  parties  and  sapper 
!  p<'irticj  (he  princess  might  have  returned 
;  home.     I  do  not  recollect  that  she  did. 
Examined    by    Lord     DARLFNIG- 
I  TON. — When  Bergami,   Camera,  aod 
I  Majocchi,   took  leave  of  the  princesi 
when  they  were  going  on  shore  at  Tar* 
racina,     t  do  not   know  that  Bergami 
had   previou<*ly    (uken    leave    of  the 
princess.     Every  body  was  on  deck.  I 
I  do  pot  know  that  the  princess  had  been 
'  beh»w.  I  liHve  never  seen  Bergami  take 
I  leave  of  the  princess  in  a  way  different 
'  from  the  rest  of  her  suite.     I  never  saw 
;  him  do  more  than   kiss  her  hand.   Her 
[  royal  highiie>s  always  reposed  noder 
the  tent  in  her  clothes.     I  do  not  think 
:  she  took  her  clothes  oflfthc  whole  of  the 
:  voyage  from  Jaffa,  except  to  change 
I  them,  and  this  was  done  in  her  cabio 
'  below  in  the  day  time.  This  is  my  firm 
I  belief.     I  do  not  think  that  Bergami 
:  ever  took  his  clothes  off  while  sleeping 
■nder  the  tent.    I  liave  seen  Mahomet 
dance  at  the  Villa  D'Este.     I  waiift 
.  her  royal  highness*s  room,  and  beard  a 
noise  in  the  court-yard>    Her  majesty 
went  to   the   window,  and  I  followed 
her,  and  we  saw   Mahomet  exhihitiof; 
Ills  dance  before  many  persons.     I  did 
not  take  notice  whether  Majocchi  was 
there.     Most  certainly  I  did  not  con- 
ceive there  was  any  indecency  or  im- 
propriety in  that  dance.     Saw  Captain 
Briggs     at    Portsmouth      abont   two 
months  ago.     He  declined  holding  any 
conversation  on  this  subject 

By  lord  ELLEN  BOROUGH.— 
My  reason  for  wishing  to  converse  with 
captain  Briggs  was,  that  I  had  heard 
he  was  to  be  a  witness  against  the 
queen.  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  went 
to  inform  myself.  He  said  he  thought 
he  might  be  called  ;  but  th.it  his  testi- 
mony should  be  nothing  but  what  was 
honourable  and  just.  I  met  him  agaia 
in  this  house.  We  shook  hands,  and 
he  said,  when  he  came  out,  he  hoped 
we  should  sh  ike  hands  again.  I  recol- 
lect seeing  her  royal  highness  under  the 
tent  in  the  polacca,  in  the  day  time. 
She  was  asleep,  and  I  closed  the  test 
to  protect  her  from  the  sun.  I  can 
positirely  say  I  never  recollect  to  have 
seen  any  other  person  under  the  teill 
when  it  was  so  closed.  1  have  a  thi^ 
rough  conyiction  that  the  hateb,  cem- 
municatiBg  betweai  the  Intt  aad  ibe 
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^hilo^  ro6m,  Tras  open  day  and  nig^htk 
To  have  closed  the  hatchway  the  tent 
must  have  htteu  removed.  1  nev«r  saw 
the  h  >tches  under  the  tent.  Maurice 
Credi  continued  in  tliC  princess's  ser- 
vice after  1  saw  him  on  i<is  i<uees,  from 
the  beo^innin^  of  Nov.  till  the  March 
following.  lie  then  went  to  live  with 
the  princess's  aunt  as  a  courier.  1  ne- 
ver saw  the  tent  on  deck  quite  closed 
in  the  day  time. 

Examined  by  Earl  GREY. — 1  never 
saw  the  tent  so  closed  in  the  day  time, 
that  a  person  on  deck  could  not  have 
seen  who  was  in  it. 

By  Lord  MANSFIELD— I  wrotemy 
own  challenge  to  Baion  Om^teda  in 
my  own  h  nd  writing.  It  was  in  Eng- 
lish. 

By  Lord  GROSVENOR.— Her  ro^al 
highness  expressed  great  impatience  to 
get  on  shore  on  the  voyage  from  Sy- 
racuse, as  her  legs  were  very  much 
swelled  in  conseqneuce  of  her  not 
having  been  in  bed  during  the  voyage. 
i  never  saw  her  ro\al  high nes3's  legs. 
Her  royal  Highness  told  me  they  were 
swelled. 

By  LORD  LAUDERDALE.— Both 
Bergami  and  L  uiis  Bergami,  have 
waited  at  table  when  I  dined  with 
the  princess*  1  afterwards  saw  Ber- 
^mi,  Louis  Bergauii,  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  his  sister,  and  his  mother,  at  her 
royal  hijrhnrss's  table.  I  never  saw 
Bergami*8  wife  in  my  Hfe.  I  had  no 
greater  claims  to  sit  at  her  rojal  high- 
Bess's  table  than  Bergami*  I  have  seen 
persoBs  sitting  at  her  royal  highness's 
table  whose  fathers  have  waited  at  her 
table,  and  knowing  the  affable  way  she 
treated  every  person  in  her  family,  I 
ivlll  venture  to  say,  that  I  ne;rer  saw 
any  conduct  in  her  royal  highness 
that  was  at  all  improper  or  indecorous, 
nor  did  I  conceive  that  the  fact  of  Ber- 
gami's  being  under  the  tent  on  board 
the  polacca,  could  be  construed  into 
anything  criminal.  If  her  majesty  did 
a  person  of  inferior  rank  the  honour  to 
rommand  him  to  sit  down  with  her,  I 
think  a  person  of  higher  rank  than  a 
lieutenant  woul.d  not  degrade  himself 
by  dining  with  such  a  person* 

By  the  Duke  of  CLARENCE.~I 
and  Lieut.  Glynn  were  the  only  persons 
io  her  majesty's  service  who  understood 
tke  sea  service.  I  never  offered  to 
sleep  in  the  tent  to  assist  her  royal 
bfgbnots*  The  English  sailor  was  dis- 
cbirged  because  he  had  a  quarrel  with 


the  cook.  That  was  the  only  reason  I 
ever  heard  fur  his  discharge- 
By  Lord  CALTHORPE.— I  never 
beard  of  spies  being  employed  to  watch 
her  royal  highness  except  from  the  con- 
fessions of  Credi.  The  courier's  dress 
worn  by  Bergami  was  green  and  gold 
turned  up  with  scarlet.  It  was  a  very 
rich  dress. 

By  a  PEER.— When  Bergami  dined 
with  her  royal  highness  in  his  courier's 
dre!>s,  he  sat  near  her  royal  nighness. 

By  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— I 
had  a  Genoese  servant  named  Francisco* 
I  last  saw  him  at  Mr.  Vizard's.  Wit- 
ness withdrew. 


EIGHTEENTH    WITNESS. 

GRANVILLE  SHARPE,  K.q.  sworn 
and  examined. — lam  in  the  Eust  India 
service.  In  the  army.  I  have  seen  tli(^ 
Moorish  dance,  there  called  *'  dimar  ! 
diinar!"  It  was  accompanied  by  dif- 
ferent unmeaning  sounds.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  indecent  in  that  dance, 
or  unfit  for  a  woman  to  witness.  The 
hands  were  thrown  about  in  various  po> 
sitions,  principally  about  the  head. 
The  knees  are  bent  together,  and  the 
dancer  curtsies.  I  have  seen  this  at 
Calcu'ta,  in  the  government  house^ 
The  governor  at  that  time  was  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  He  and  the 
Marchioness  were  present  at  the  time, 
and  other  ladies*  The  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta Ooud  laughter)  and  his  lady  were 
likewise  present*  There  certainly  was 
nothing  indecent  in  it. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  PARKE. — 
Other  dances  were  danced  in  the  East 
Indies,  some  of  them  quicker.  One 
person  only  dances  the  dance  I  have 
spoken  of.  1  believe  there  are  no  other 
dances  tbere  at  which  the  ladies  may 
not  be  present. 


NINETEENTH  WITNESS. 
SANTENO  LUIGIANI  sworn  and 
examined.  I  have  been  in  the  service 
of  her  royal  highness  as  factor.  My 
duties  were  to  keep^lhe  watch  over  the 
w«>rking  people — to  keep  the  accounts 
— rto  pay  them  on  a  Saturday  night — to 
distribute  the  wine,  and  do  all  other 
things  in  the  house  which  the  master 
commanded  me*  This  was  at  the  Villa 
D'Este,  in  the  gardens,  vineyards,  &«. 
I  know  Luigi  Gcilvini.  he  is  a  mason 
by  trade.  I  employed  him  at  twolivres 
of  Milan  per  day.  I  have  heard  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Raggazzoni  ait 
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having  been  a  mason  at  the  Villa,  and 
periiapft  I  mimht  iiavc  »eeii  him.  I  do 
uot  know  Puulo  Ka^gnzxoHi.  1  re- 
member the  jjrotto  at  llie  Villa  d'Este. 
I  remember  two  >t.-i(ue.s  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  that  grotto,  in  tlir  first  rotunda ; 
there  wciv  two  other  rotundas.  There 
waft  no  cornice  nuidc  in  that  rotunda; 
tliere  \\as  no  .scalVold  crt'ctcd  cr  work 
done  in  the  rutuiida  where  the  statues 
were.  There  was  a  cornice  in  one  of 
the  other  rotundas  ;  it  was  impo&hible 
for  the  person  in  the  rotunda  with  the 
cornice  in  it  to  bce  into  the  rotunda 
without  a  cornice,  because  the  passage 
was  crooked,  and  prevented  the  bi>;ht. 
'J'he  liunrt.s  of  Adam  and  Ilvo  had 
b«'i  ri  rt-i.>i:vL'd  fiom  the  rotunda  in 
V.  hieii  'Aivy  had  siuud,  before  her  royal 
hi^hiie.-Ja's  return  from  Turkey;  they 
w»re  rei.:ovid  iiiiu  one  of  the  Alo^aic 
rnur.is  in  the  palace,  which  was  nt- wi\ 
buik.  The  workmeu  had  been  re- 
pjoved  from  the  grotto.  This  was 
ahi.iit  eij^ht  or  ten  days  before  her 
royal  highuess's  arrival.  These  rooms 
were  made  lit  for  her  royal  highnes.N^s 
reception.  Where  the  statues  were 
was  a  square  room :  the  second  was  a 
low,  iimall,  <iJ)lon{r  cabinet;  the  room 
hcyond  was  an  octagon  or  round  room, 
with  columns.  No  person  in  the  oc- 
tagon loom  could  see  the  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  for  they  were  by  the 
side  of  the  opening. 

Croso-exaniined  by  Mr.  PARKE. 
— I  uas  horn  at  the  Villa  d'Esle.  The 
figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  the 
grotto,  in  the  first  octagon  room. 
There  were  t>ix  rooms  in  the  grotto, 
conipiibiiig  the  round  and  square  rooms. 
They  were  not  all  on  the  same  story. 
The  witness  then  described  the  dif- 
ferent r()(>ms  of  the  grotto.  I  came 
regularly  from  the  Villa  d'Este  here. 
I  have  si  en  several  persons  taking  de- 
signs at  the  Villa  d'Este,  but  do  not 
know  for  what.  1  saw  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Halt  i  taking  designs  more  than 
thice  or  four  months  ago.  Ralti  lives 
at  Milan.  1  came  here  with  fourteen 
witnesses.  We  are  paid  by  the  order 
of  Chevalier  Vits^ali.  i  paid  for  th«^ 
victuals  of  all  the  fourteen  whom  I 
brouglit,  I  did  not  apply  to  any  per- 
iiOn  to  become  a  witness.  I  set  out  on 
the  lOth  of  September.  Bcfi»re  1  came 
I  was  o^amined  at  Milan,  before  an 
advocate  named  Potadzi,  and  an  Eng- 
liihman  of  the  name  of  Henry.  I  gave 
the  fame  account  to  them  that  I  do  i 


now.  1  am  to  have  for  coming  hcrtf 
fifty  Napoleons  for  all  the  fifteen.  I 
have  recei\ed  nothing.  I  asked  for 
nothing ;  but  if  her  royal  highness  will 
make  me  a  present,  I  will  receive  it. 
I  came  here  to  tell  the  truth'  I  will 
not  swear  I  do  not  expect  money.  I 
came  in  a  carriage  by  post.  The  Che- 
valier Vassal!  gave  me  money  to  pay 
for  our  food.  The  courier  Francois 
paid  the  post. 

Examined  by  Earl  GROSVE.N'OR. 
— There  was  no  column  or  pillar  in  the 
grotto  from  which  it  was  possible  i'or 
a  person  to  see  the  statues  of  Adam 
and  £ve.  (The  witness  produced  a 
plan,  on  which  he  explained  the  re- 
lative situations  of  the  statues  and  the 
pillars.) 

By  Lord  BLESS  I NGTON. —There 
was  a  vine  leaf,  painted  green,  made 
of  tin,  over  the  lig-ures.  These  were 
fastened  by  a  cross  wire.  Both  sla- 
tues  had  leaves  and  wires.  \^eu  the 
figures  were  removed  into  the  Mosaic 
room  the  leaves  and  wires  remained. 
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TWENTIETH  WITNESS. 
GUISEPPEGAROLlNlsworn.and 
examined  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  —  1 
come  from  Milan.  I  am  a  master  ma- 
son. I  have  been  employed  for  tbt 
i*riucess  of  Wales  atthe  VilJa  D'Este. 
1  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ragp- 
gazzoni.  He  was  a  daily  workman. 
He  had  no  men  in  his  employ.  I  gave 
work  to  7  or  8  workmen,  aod  they  all 
came  together  to  be  paid  for  their 
v\ork.  I  know  the  grotto  in  the  Villa 
d'Este.  I  remember  work  being  done 
in  that  grotto.  I  recollect  the  statues 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  There  vras  no  cor- 
nice work  whatever  in  the  room  where 
these  statues  were.  There  was  no  cornice 
work  in  an  octangular  room,  at  the 
top  and  in  another  room.  These  were 
the  only  rooms  in  which  they  were  at 
work.  They  were  at  work  upon  the 
cornice.  They  had  scaftblding  up  for 
the  purpose,  to  reach  to  the  ceiling. 
Scailblding  was  put  up  in  no  other 
part  of  the  grotto,  the  octangular 
room,  and  the  square  room.  The 
square  room  joined  the  octangular 
room.  The  square  room  was  the  far- 
thest from  the  statues.  In  no  way 
could  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Etc  be 
seen  from  the  octangular  room,  be- 
cause the  passage  was  winding.  ComioK 
from  the  octangular  room  there  is  ano- 
ther room,  then  there  is  a  passage, 
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und  iben  anollicr  room  whcrt  the  sta- 
tUM  are.  This  is  the  pfUaflge  I  have 
j$8t  alluded  to.  Iliere  were  stops.  1 
know  a  p^r^on  of  the  nameof  ^Ras- 
telli ;  his  other  name  is  ^.Guiseppe.  i  il 
have  not  seen  him  in  England.  iA^. 
was  awaj  fr.om  Milan  when  I  came 
away.  Some  time  befure,  we  bad  been 
tugret  her  at  bd  inn. 

Do  joo-  reiiollect  at  anj  time  anj 
tbinjr  beiffg  said  ab6ut  your  worlcing 
for  the  princefis  ? 

The  SOLiCTTOR.  GENERAL  bejf^ed 
to  know  to  what  part  of  the  eiridevce 
of  Rastelll  the  quektbn  last  put  was 
directed. 

Mr.  WILLI  AMSy  in  a  low  tone,  men- 
tioned seTeral  pages  in  the  printed 
minutes.  The  questiod  was  then  re- 
peated by  the  short-hand  writer. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  any  Ifiqnlries  as  toconteilr- 
sation  betw^b  ^he  withe»s  abd  a  third 
persdn.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear 
airy  reason  Why  the  qiiestion  was  put. 

Mr.  WILLI  AMS.—l  do  not  want  the 
ronversation  between  the  parties,  but 
I  Wish  to  eftiiblish'  the  fact  of  Rat- 
ielli  faaVid|  applied  to  the  witness  to 
give  evidence  in  this  country  against 
the  qneen,  and  tendering  him  money, 
or  what  was  equivalent  to  money,  to 
induce  faiin  to  dp  so. 

The  SdUCITOR.GENERAL.— 1 
object  to  that,  qnless  my  learned  friend 
can  show  in  HasteUi's  evidence  any 
such  circumstance  mentioned,  and  thbt 
ittt  other  side  relied  upon  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  he  appre- 
hboded  their  lordships,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice,  would  consider  it  ex- 
tremely material  to  ascertain  what  in- 
ducements had  been  held  out  tti  wit- 
nesses— what  hopes  or  expectations  of 
profit  liad  been  raised  in  them,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  desirable  for  them  to 
give  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Independent,  however,  of  this  general 
ground,  there  was  a  particular  reason, 
in  this  instance,  for  allowing  the  ques- 
tion: to  be  put ;  for  it  appeared  iu  se- 
veral parts  of  the  printed  minutes,  and 
from  the  admission  of  Rastelli  himself, 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
Milan  commission  to  collect  evidence, 
and  that  he  had  actually  sent  one  of 
the  witnesses.  These  facts  appeared 
OS  pages  234  and  411  of  the  printed 
evidence.  The  analogies  of  the  courts 
b«low,  regarding  the  responsibility  of 
agents,  would  not  apply  in  this  case ; 
For  it  was   impossible  to  show  that 
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RaitelU  was  agent  to  the  promoter  of 
this  measure,  wboever  tt  might  b^. 
Noliody  knew.  #ho  was  the  supporter, 
of  the  bill  J  it  was  a  mystery  not  yet 
solved.  There, was,  however,  fixed 
upon  Rasteili  It  .degree  of  activity,  or, 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  law^  of 
agency,  which.sbowed  that  it  was  very 
material  to  inquire  into  the  steps  he 
had  taken.  .  - 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  inter- 
rupted  the  Solicitor  General,  who  was 
about  to  reply,  by  observing  that  it  was 
four  o'clock^  and  that  the  discussion 
could  nr>ti  probably,  be  concluded  to- 
day.. Before  tbe  couni^el  withdrew 
however,  he  wished  to  refer  them  to 
page4l2of  the  printed  minutes,  where 
it  actually  appeared  that  Rastelli  bad 
sworn  that  he  had  not  ofiei'ed  money 
to  any  body  to  become  a  witness,  if 
so,  the  other  side  had  a  right  to  con-, 
tradtct  him. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  observed,  that  Mr. 
Williams  rested  his  question  upon  two 
grounds — first,  the  agency  of  Rastelli ; 
and  next,  the  propriety  of  contradict- 
ing him. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  added 
that  the  passage  he  had  pointed  out 
seemed  to  him  very  material. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  thought  that  It 
in  fact  dispensed  with  the  necessity 
of  further  argument  on  the  point. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  Rastelli 
had  so  sworn  I  but  if  tbe  other  side 
could  call  any  body  to  jshow  that  he 
had  offered  money  to  witnesses,  they 
had,  of  coursef  a  right  to  do  so. 

TheLord'Chiancellor  then  adjourned 
the  house. 


FRIDAY,  October  13. 
Guiseppe.  Oarolini  continued  t*^! 
said  yiesterday  I  was  employed  as  hekd 
builder  at  the  Villa  D'Este.  Before 
iier  royal  highness  set  out  for  the  long 
journey  I  was  paid  regularlv.  After 
her  departure  we  entered  into  a  coo- 
tract  of  75,000  livres.  I  did  tbe  work 
under  the  direction  of  Rati,  tbo  ar- 
chitect, who  made  me  much  greater 
work,  and  tbe  sum  amounted  to  145^) 
livres.  I  saw  RastelA  when  that  sum 
of  money  was  coming  to  me.  1  i  emem- 
ber  Rastelli  asking  mo  what  was  my 
bill  against  her  royal  highness,  and  I 
told  him,  after  deducting  what  I  had 
received,  that  it  amounted  to  45,500 
livres.  Kastclli  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  this'  debt. 
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DEFENCB  OF  THE  QUEEN. 


Tht  SOLlCITOR-GENERAli.— 
Does  ^our  lordbhip  think  a  coover- 
batiim  with  KastcUi  caa  be  received  in 
evidence  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— If 
it  shall  Hppear  that  Kaatelli  haa  offered 
him  nione^f  to  come  as  a  witness,  Rai- 
telli  having  denied  that  he  oiade  loch 
offer,  I  think  it  can. 

The  SOLICITOIUUENERAL  ccm. 
sidered,  fhut  it  shonid  appear  to  their 
LordNhipi,  in  the  first  iustanco,  that 
Rostelli'  should  ha?e  been  examined 
to  this  particatar  conTenation,  in  or- 
der that  he  mif^ht  have  an  opportunit j 
to  explain  what  really  did  past. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said  this  wat 
merely  a  mode  of  eettinc  at  a  fact. 

The  LOHDCIlANnELLORappre. 
hemicd  that  the  queition  could  be  put 
in  thks  way-—'*  Whether  the  witness 
knew  that  KastelU  had  offered  to  him 
any  money,  or  any  adT^ntage,  for  com- 
inj;  here  as  a  witness."  When  that  qnes- 
tion  was  asked,  then  wonld  arise  a  point 
npon  which  the  opinion  of  the  House 
could  be  taken. 

Question  put  to  the  witness-* 

Did  Rastelli  offer  you  any  money  ? 
He  said  if  my  account  had  not  been 
liquidated,  be  would  oootrive  to  see 
me  paid. 

What  did  Rastelli  say  the  witness 
was  to  60  for  that?  lie  told  me  to 
^ite  my  account  to  him,  for  there  were 
Englishmen  at  Milan^  and  he  would  see 
me  paid* 

.  Did  Rastelli  say  at  the  same  time 
what  witness  was  to  do  in  order  to  be 
paid  ?  He  told  me  if  I  had  any  thing 
lo  say  against  her  roval  highness,  for 
I  had  been  a  long  timo  In  her  service, 
.  to  tell  it  to  him,  and  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  me  be  paid. 

At  that  same  time,  or  at  any  other 
time,  had  he  any  other  conversation 
with  Rastelli  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  ? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ap- 
prehended that  this  question,  as  to 
a  conversation  could  not  be  put. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— 
Not  unless  Rastelli's  evidence  shall 
appear  to  justify  such  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  then  read  the  evi- 
dence of  Rastelli,  in  which  he  said  he 
was  not  engaged  as  an  active  agent, 
but  as  a  courier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  referred  to  this  as 
a  denial  of  agency  on  the  subject  of 
the  Milan  Commission.  The  evidence 
he  was  about  to  offer  to  their  lordships 
was  tbo  stalemeut  of  Rastelli  himself, 


as  to  what  he  bad  done  iii  collectlitf 
witnesses  agaiukt  the  qiiften^  and  ^. 
giving  to  ibeni  bums  of  iiiouey  to  it 
duce  tUeui  to  coiue  f(»rward.  Upon 
this  grouud,  be  thought,  the  questiou 
he  bad  put  was  perferily  admisfiible. 
There  ^cre  other  parts  of  the  evideure 
in  which  it  was  apparent  that  RastcUi 
bad  been  coucerued  in  collecting  wit- 
nesses in  Italy  ;  and,  therefore,  be 
humbly,  but  confidently,  submitted, 
that  tu  sbew  the  degree  of  credit  to 
wbieh  be  was  entitled,  he  was  perfectly 
ju&tifled  in  proving  tbc  character  in 
which  be  bad  actually  appearcMl.  It 
was  also  important  to  prove,  with  a 
reference  to  the  interests  of  bis  iUuv 
trious  client,  bow,  and  in  what  manner, 
evidence  had  been  obtained  to  come 
forward  against  her. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  his 
learned  friend,  bad  to  ably  put  the  real 
state  of  this  quesition,  that  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  add  one 
word.  Tbe  evidence  now  oflBBrcd  was 
to  contradict  Rastelli  in  bis  asftertioa, 
that  be  bad  not  acted  at  an  agent  io 
the  procuration  of  witnesses  against 
tbe  queen..  If  tbey  bad  known  origin- 
ally that  Rastelli  was  to  have  been 
called,  tbey  would  have  been  prepared  to 
examine  bim  to  this  point,  but  igno- 
raut  as  they  were  of  Rastelli's  naoK, 
it  was  impossible  fortbera  to  have  been 
prepared  to  examine  him  to  tbe  conver- 
sations with  which  they  were  now  ac- 
quainted. In  his  denial  of  having 
acted  as  an  agent,  however,  he  ap- 
prehended he  had  said  enough  to  en- 
title them  to  contradict  him  to  that 
facr,  bv  shewing  the  conversations  iu 
which  be  had  distinctly  stated,  that 
he  had  offered  money  to  persons  to 
come  forward  as  witnesses.  He  con- 
tended that  they  nere  justified  in  shew- 
ing every  thing  which  had  been  done 
by  the  Milan  commissioners  and  their 
agents  in  getting  up  this  case. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
that  if  his  learned  friend  meant  to  con- 
tradict Rastelli,  he  ought  to  have  asked 
him  the  precipe  questions  upon  which 
that  contradiC'tiou  was  to  be  given.  The 
truth  was,  that  Rastelli,  iu  acting  as 
courier  for  tlie  Milan  Com  mission,  had 
acted  at  an  agent ;  but  uuless  it  was 
shewn  that  what  he  had  done  beyond 
liis  mere  character  of  courier  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Milan  Commission,  it 
was  uot  competent  to  his  learned  friend 
10  give  evidence  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
\)ose  of  iutlueuciug  this  inquiry. 


The  LORD  CHANCELLOfl  desireJ 
Bli»  Gumejr  to  ri>ad  the  i(ii«tloD— 

Th*  qiirHioQ  h«Tirg  been  rfail, 

Liird  E.RSK1  NE  -alil,  ihit  an  it  ml'! 
apparent  that  Railslli  bad  iDleroieddltd 
in  ibe  Milaa  Ciimtnisiimi,  it  va*  n?- 
ctBiary  th«  evidence  in  queslion  ihuutd 
be  admitled.  It  naa  necesaaiy  all  the 
Hcht  pDMibli  ihnuld  be  ibniwo  od  thJ^ 
dark  iraniBCtion  ;  and  in  this  view  he 
congidered  that  the  hniifc  had  a  right 
to  have  had  Ibe  whole  proceeding 
cleared  up  to  ihem  throiiKb  the  me- 
41uni  of  a  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Puwrll,  aad 
tl^c  olh«rper»Dii»  eogaKed  in  ihii  mys- 
Wcinui  affair.  It  wa<  clear  that  S.t,s- 
telli  had  acted  ai  an  a£eiil  i  and,  in 
order  to  taliefy  (heir  minds  ou  ihi; 
■dbiect,  he  tbouRht  the  eileiit  to  which 
he  had  carried  ihal  agency  ought  to  be 

l«.rd  LIVERPOOL  said,  llllit  *ilb 
reipect  tu  ibe  geailenian  at  the  bead  o! 
the  Milan  Com  million,  he  bad  no  oh- 
Jerl ion  that  that  genilemBii  should  be 
most  .Iborougbly  eiBmioed,  and  that 
the  hou«8  ihoulJ  be  P"t  ii>  potsestinn 
of  the  whale  history  uf  the  IransacLi'in 
in  whichbehadbeeueugai^ed.  (Hear, 
hear}. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was 
of  opinion  that  the  question  mij;ht  be 
legvUj  put,  and  the  answer  taken  f^ir  i 
belter  or  for  (rorae;  but,  he  appri^-  | 
bended,  in  point  of  law,  that  the  I 
agencjofthe  Milan  Commicaion  would  | 
not  be  aatabllsbed  b;  the  acU  of  Rai-  i 
telli,  tboufh  the  acts  preved  ta  have 
been  done  by  him  mjglit  operate  as  a  - 
.coat'adletion  to  bia  eVKeuce  npon  thsi' 
mbjeet  of^hin  anpuned  agency,  admit- 
ting him  to  bave.aenied  it.  The  qn^i-i 
<ion '  might  be  put  to  try  tbe  wiCnesi'a 
Tcrscity  apoa  this  point  as  well  as 
upOD  Other  parti  uf  bla  evidence,  His 
Lordihip  went  through  a  detailed  re- 
vieir  of  RastcUi's  evidenoa  on  this 
^int,  a)  a  teat  of  tbe  propriety  of  tbe 
oontiDn.  Tbe  name  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  barrister,  bein^  mentioned  in  the 
evidfDce,  his  Lordship  took  occasion 
lo  laj,  that  as  th-s  was  tbe  flrit  time 
that  gentleman's  name  fell  from  his 
lipi  ID  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  Iih 
iBBSt  observe,  that  he  had  known  tbot 
lleman  for  half  a  century,  and  n 
«  bcnaurable  man  he  did  not  knuiv. 
Aifverting  to  the  question  now  under 
MWllderation,  it  appeared  to  him,  un* 
dcv  ill  the  circDinstaneeB  of  ike  caie, 
tbstf  lafltly  and  eonaistently  itich  the 
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interest*  o(  justice,  the  evidence  oaght 

to  ba  r»oai*<!il- 

Lord   CAKNARV(>;>I.   y«h  Kreat 

aniinaliuu,  ohierved,  that,  iif.ther;  was 
a  mind  go  constituted  in  tlte  l|ousc  as 
faitherto  to  enlerbtip  dutlbla  that  tbe 
case  a^insl  tbe  qseto  hod  completely 
failed,  the  [proof  now  offered,  ;^iid  .in 
deed  ettahlisbed,  of  auboraiitioiiof  wit ' 
nesBcs,  must  QqmpUtdy  pvarnhclm  the 
strongest  |id¥i)cale  of  the  bill  with  con- 
fuiiiiri,  and  coovincp  bin  that  the  fur- 
ther finigresa  of  thi4  most  oi^trRgeoui 
mea'^ura  would  sign. the  death-Wsrnnt 
of  the  Itritidi  coDMituliafi,  and.bring 
intoecjotempt  eveiy  inetitution  )n4l>»h|p 
Id  tbe  hoDM  itself,  nnd  upon  ^bicb  evcTy 
futuru  proipeot  pf  England  depended 
(hear,  hear).  He  qould  not  treat  the 
point  now  raised  fur  ctiniideialiqn  as 
a  technical  fulo  of  law,  bcGsuae,  hy 
proceeding  in  this  measpre  at  all, 
the  tionae  had  thrown  oaiile  a)L  law 
jheu,  hear),  and  t)ad  even  beffi.  com- 
pelledi  in  several  ia^tanRes,  to  trace 
hack  tboir  itapa,  by  ilic  decisinn  (jf  ,ihe 
judges  of  the  land,,^bo  hadb«^n.eoa- 
DulledoDiQnLepfcUwf t)i«  cu90t!jii, 
hear].  If:tiie  evidence  of  the  W'^asssa 
hitherto  eiftinineain  suppoii  ,Qf  the 
Quet-n'S'  cnvse  bad  not  been  ai{fficient 
t(>  estshliibihcr  innocence  in  every  un- 
biassed efud  unprejudiced  ipind,  the 
proof  which  bad  DOW  conie  oUt  ufun 
Ijie  ast^totof  apbornalian  must  ^trike 
every '  mtnd  with  irresi/^ible  force  that 
the  case  had  completely  failed.  £ven 
those  Individuals  .who,  bad  entai^led 
themselves  in  thi«  )ir|>ceedjpg,  ,ttom 
personal  motives,  or  from  private  inCe 
rest,  arising  iruin  expectatiiins  «on< 
nected. with-it,  aad  had  pinned  tt)^tn- 
selves  to  a  maasure  which  raSected 
di^gioea  and  odium  u^ao  the  cqunlry, 
mu^t  now  be  convinced  that  thB/h'id 
excited  fcclinga  lin  the  public,  mind 
threatening  immediate  and  permancnC 
danger  to  tbe  public  peacfl,  audito, the 
very  existeaee  of  the  cro^vn  (hear.) 
Pa;iular.fearuigBnd/bintim(Ait,[astbc)' 
regarded  th»  insEilutious  uf  tbe  eousti?, 
must  ba  chair  pillars  and  props. when 
wistly  directed ;  but  those  fcelioga  and 
senlimenis,  nheo  atoused  in  Such  D 
caute  as  this,  could  not  fail  of  sapping 
Ihc  veryfouddaibu  of  civitgovdramcni. 
In  this  stage,  then,  of  AabusiQess, 
and  under  the  cireumslBue«now-dt«- 
clo^ed,  he  implored  ihair  lordshlos  to 
put  an  cud  to  tb(  prieeeUiam,  aiid  de- 
cide that  the  case,  whether  totally  dc- 
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ttroxedy  or  more  or  If  ii  prored,  did  B*t 
preseDt  vpon  the  faoo  of  tt,  any  warrtnt 
for  Bcndinip  this  bill  of  expediency  (u 
tbe  other  house  of  Piirliatnent. '  If  the 
eharg^  now  brought  forward  a^inst 
the  a^nts  in  support  of  the  procedure 
could  he  sulistantiatrd,  and  no  doubt 
ther^  was  proof  to  eupport  it,  there 
could  not  be  a  peer  io  the  house  who 
miist  n6t  think  that 'the  ^rcate&t  ser- 
vice which  "could  be  icnderel  to  the 
country,  would  be  to  put  a  slop  to 
a  mesfluro  whlefa  hunjr  like  a  stone, 
drag^n^  down  the  vital  props  of  the 
ronstitvtion.  However  painful  to  him 
thus  to  interpose,  he  thousht  he  could 
not  beit  discharge  the  duties  uhich  he 
bwed  to  the  country  as  a  Peer  of  Par- 
liament, than' to  implore  tie  bouse  at 
once  to  stop  short  in  their  perlloiQis-'Ga- 
VeeV,  ^hkti  so  much  proof  bstd  been  of- 
fered Upon  the  subject  ef  subornation. 

Lord  DONOUGHMORE  condemn- 
ed the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  who 
spoke  last,  as  inflammatory  and  un- 
precedented, and  wholly  unwarpfm'ted 
upon  a  dry  abstract  question  tit  evi- 
dence. There  .wa«  uotbing  iu  tU*  '(tsse 
which  could  authorise  his  uobleWi^od 
thus  to  start 'up,  iii  the  present -i^ate 
of  this  fijave  and  serious  qiieitirtn,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the'oase 
altogether. 

Lord  CARNARVON  explained,  that 
what  he  called  tipoii  their  lordships 
to  do,  was  to  suspend  the  present 
inquiry  •until'  the  charge  of  bribery, 
which  had  already  heeu  in  some  mea- 
sure eBtabltshed,  sho»il«i  be  further  in- 
vestigated, and  that  then,  if  the  rliarge 
was  established,'  the  bill  should  be  al- 
toffetherwitlj  drawn. 

The  exafnioation  ef  the  witness  was 
then  resnthed.'  ' 

The  firfit  time  I  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  .Rastelli^  was  in  coming  nut 
of  a  boat.'  1  had  conversation  also  with 
him  at  Hamb'iir^h  and  mher  place.^. 
He  told  mc  at'Milan,  that  he  had  been 
after  witnesses .  into  my  country,  and 
had  I  conversed  with  them,  and  had 
asked  them  whether  they  were  willing 
to  depose  against  the  queen,  and  that 
then  hi  asked'  them  whether  they 
would  go  with  bim  to  M ilau .'  '  He 
mentioned  the  names  of  several  of  the 
witnesses  to  whom  be  had  so  spoken. 
He  had  a^ked  them  if  they  wwnld  go 
with  bim  to  Milan.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  kept  them  seven  days  at  the 
ion,  and  paid  ihem  40  francs  each. 


He  said  he  had  given  50  franca  to  one 
Kaggazoni ;  the  same  sum  to  Baroffi! 
He  mentioned  the  names  of  Francisco 
Rai,  Aiobrozzo  Gambini,  and  Cruia. 
He  said  he  had  hired'  a  post  chaise  for 
them,  and  went  into  my  country,  and 
j  paid  their  postage. 

I  Ooss-examlned  hv  the  SOLICITOR- 
CENTRAL — Tlie  "witness  describ«d 
ihe  distance*  of  the  residences  of  ihc 
persons  jnst  named  from  Milan.  1 
bu»e  not  been  ])aid  anv  ihiog  for 
cominc  here,  hut  I  agreed  with  G*- 
ueral  Pinii,  and  aa  advocate —  a  d«»r- 
t.  r,  tkat  I  was  to  have  2,100  frasci 
f  )r  uiy  loss  of  timi"  and  '  business, 
which  .It  Michaelmas  is  considerable. 
1  am  t<i  have  thi>  besides  my  expensf^. 
I  don't  li'mw  the  name  of  the  advo- 
cate ;  he  lives  at  Milan.  I  saw  an 
Kaglish  genilemau  here,  who  read  over 
the  paper  wi  jt?<r=r  .  I  ^a\\  Vassali  ahoni 
the  business  ;  I  haU  tiever  spoken  t(< 
him  before.  He  never  employed  him- 
self Bihoxtt  my  affairs:  At  that  time  i 
was  employed  iu  General  Pino's  hou«e 
as  a  niasori,  doing  work*  lliere.  Gene- 
ral Pino  tolcf 'nic  that,  if  I  was  willing 
to  ^o  to  England,  he  would  take  care 
to  make  me  an  indemniHcatton  for  mv 
loss.  The  Chevalier  Vassali  was  to 
pay  me,  as  I  uuderstootl.  The  bill 
due  to  me  by  the  princess  was  paid  at 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May, 
=1819.  I  am  to  receive  no  other  advan- 
tage for  coming  here  beyond  what  I 
hiiVo  mentioned,  except  the  advantage 
of  sending  me  home  again. 

•  Examined.  h)f  Lord  lAUDERDALR. 
Her  n>yal  highness  had'  a  ceiliug 
painted  at  tlve  Villa  D'Rste.  It  wa* 
painted  in  small  p^nnels,  and  in  ^bc 
middle  there  were  some  flowers. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  observed,  that  a 
new  case  wa«;  now  opeuin^r,  and  nut  bv 
his  Majesty'^  Attorney-General.  Not 
a  word  about  this  ceil hig  had  been 
said  before.  He  did  not  object  to  go- 
ing into  this  new  case  from  any  dread 
of  the  consequences  to  her  Majestv, 
but  merely  in  order  to  point  out  to 
their  lordships  tbe  great  inconvenience 
to  which  it  would  give  rise.  If  a  new 
case,  diflterent  from  that  stated  by  tbe 
Attorney-General  were  gone  into,  theo 
mjist  her  Majesty's  advisers  be  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  a-  new  delay  in 
order  to  meet  it ;  and  if  they  were  to 
have  to  contend  with  one  public  pw- 
secutor  after  another,  there  might  be 
uo  end  to  the  business. 


O.    GAROLINT. 
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JLord  LAUDERDALE  conleniJetl 
^mnoHw  that  every  I'eer  had  a  rlgjht  tu 
put  qiiestiuiis  relative  to  any  part  of 
tier  royal  highnes<>*»  conduct,  witlioul 
beiii^  called  a  public  prosecutor. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said 
that  ihe  ri^lit  was  quite  clear. 

Lord  DAKNLKY  admitted  the  riffht ; 
hut  iu  a  case  of  .s(i'coui]>|eXy  xo  an<>ma« 
.  liMi4y  so  exlraordiuary  a  c'haracter  a<t 
the  present,  in  which  their  lordships 
were  both  judges,  jiiror»,  le{;i>la- 
UnRt  and  prosecutors,  he  thought  it 
was  peculiarly  their  duty  to  leaa  to  the 
side  of  the  accused  ;  and  he  could  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  reniarkiusTf 
that  there .  were  some  ainou;;;  tlioir 
lurdships  who  appeare<l  nut  to  he  act- 
inm  ns  impartial  juil»;e8.  (Order, 
tinier). 

Lord  DE  DUNSTANVJLLE  rose  to 
order.  SSuch  personal  alieVcatious  were 
most  ii)i proper. 

Lord  DARNLEV  explained.  He 
did  not  accuse  any  particular  indivj. 
dual  I  he  'Ipoke  f^enerally.  lie  must 
still  say  that  he  had  seen  a  di>positiou 
iu  the  HoiMe  contrary  to  what  he  cod- 
'ceived  and  felt  to  be  hit  duty. 

Lord  HEDESDALE  observed,  that 
some  thihi^A  had  paiscd  which  miij^ht, 
'perhapf,''  excuse  tlie  ohfiervalion  of  the 
'iKrble  lord  ;  hut  that  certainly  it  whs  as 
<apQjical)le'io  one  side  of  the',  House  as 
'to  the  other.* 

^     The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said  he 

spoke  strongly  himself,  aiid  he  allowed 

pthers    to     speak    as     strongly;    but 

'tbruughout  his  whole  life  he  bad  never 

dunfeany  thing  but   what  in  his  con- 

'  'ftcietx^e  he  believed  to  be  ii|;ht. 

'       Ttk  Earl  of  DARN  LEY  explained. 

The  Witness  withdrew^ 
.  Mr.  BROUGHAM  \«ished  to  learn 
Trom  the  Attorney-General  whether 
Rastelli  was  accessible  or  not.  In 
^sliort,  whether  he  was  iu  the  country 
or  Dot ;  as  be  wished  to  call  him*  and 
put  some  qtiestiouR  to  him. 

The  AriX)RNEY-GENERAL  said 
the  learned  {^eutlemau  roust  first  satisfy 
their  lurdships  of  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing: him. 

Mr.  BROUQHAM:  If  the  learDed 

AttoiDcy-Geueral  will  inform  me  that 

Raitelli  is  not  in  the  countr>%  I  Deed 

'not  trouble  thieir  lordships  on  the  sifb- 

Ject. 

.  The  ArrORNEY-GENERAL  said 
that  Rakttlli  had  been  sent  to  Mifau  as 
a  courier,  with  dispatches.  Af '  soon 
as  he  had  learnt  tblt  fact,  and  antici- 


(  patln":  it  might  be  nec^^iary  a^ain  to 
call  him,  he  (the  Aitomey-General) 
had  sent  another  courier  to  bring  him 
back,  and  he  believed  he  might  spec- 
dilv  be  experred. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  :  U  it  possible 
that  a  person  who  has  bceirexamiired 
as  a  witiivss  fur  the  prosecutioir;  has 
li»{i'ii  stent  out  of  the  country  in  the  ser- 
vice of  thi'  Mi'au  ()  innuii^ion  ?'■ 

Tiie  A  IT()RNKY-(;EN1;RAL  Wul, 
Mr.  Ki*ou;;ham  haii  put  qiiestiinisto  tlto 
last  witueoS,  which,  he  Conceivfd,  he 
had  no  rij^lit  to  put,  in  order  to  fumisli 
»;rooud  for  nsraiu  catling  Rastelli. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  :  My  haruoi 
friend,  or  ratherthose  who  inslrurthini, 
niMst  have  seen,  that  in  the  course  ot' 
my  cross-examination  <if  Rastelli,  1 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  rot'utatioii  ; 
and  that  they  who  defended  him,  and 
rested  on  hi4  evidence,  should  have  liad 
him  !rea<iy  to  be  produced  whenever 
he  might  he  calledt  If  there  \vai  gn^ 
thing  iu  this  pniseciitjoH  that  .ou^hi 
not  to  have  been  done,  it  was  tlie  send- 
:  ing  Rastelli  out  as  an  agent  in  this——. 
>  Milan  Cnmmhsion. 

The  AlTORNEY-GftNKRAL  said 
it  became  necessary  that  the  friends  ol 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  ut 
Milan,  should  he  assured  that  they 
were  safe;  and  no  person  was  thought 
so  proper  to  satisfy  them  as  Rattt^lli 
goiag  tvirti  letters  from  the  witnesses 
to  tht'ir  friend  jr. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  did  not  rise  to  re- 
ply, hut 'to  remind  their  Ibrdshipif  that 
there  was  9!)  end  to  all  security  against 
the  perjury  (yf  a^wituess, '  iT  he  was  to 
be  shutout  of  the- country.  "  How," 
said  the  learued  counsel,  **  can  I  ^o  on 
with  thts'caie  -tinder  such  circum- 
stances ?**•  '      '■ 

Lut-d  HOLLAND,  in  a  very  ani- 
mated speech,  1*086  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  justice.  The  fact  which  had 
just  come  out  at  the  ha^  of  that  house, 
was  most  monstrous  (hear).  When,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  case,  it  was 
contemplated  that  perjury  might  be 
committed  by  some-  of  the  witnesses, 
it  was  asked  that  there  should  he  some 
security  that  the  sainc  checks  and  the 
same- penalties  would  he  enforced  as  in 
ordinary  cases.  The  learned  Lord  on 
the  Treasury  bench  then  declared,  that 
although  government  felt  some  diffi- 
culty in  detaining  foreigners-,  yet  that 
he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
for  the  ends  of  justice.  What  now 
appeared  ?  Why,  that  one  of  those  men 
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who  iniT  have  been  hribecl  to  appear 
at  your  oar  (hear,  haar) — that  this  man 
cross-eKamiiied  by  the  couiihel  in 
a  mauner  that  shewed  he  iutmded  Ut 
impeach  bis  evideucc— this  man  has 
been  sent  away  (hear).  It  was  impos- 
sible that  they  could  farther  submit 
to  the  odium  o'f  this  proceeding,  and 
contended  that  thav  would  do  wise  to 
pet  rid  of  the  whole  matter  altoge- 
ther. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  defended  himself 
from  any  participation  in  the  act  of 
sending  the  witness  away — an  act 
which  was  not  alone  ill-judged,  but 
highly  blameable.  He  at  quitted  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General's  of 
having  bad  any  knowledge  •f  the  de- 
parture of  Rastelli  until  be  wan  gone, 
and  when  the^  did  know  the  Tact  they 
instantly  sent  to  re-call  biin. 

The  Slarquls  of  LANDS1K)VVN  ad- 
milled  the  explanation  a<  far  as  con- 
cerneil  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  it  certainly  required  the 
weight  of  the  noble  lord's  character  to 
defend  him  from  the  charge.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  defence  from  such  a  charge 
was  one  of  the  calamities  attendant 
upon  these  proceedings.  But  while 
the  house  would  acquit  him  of  cri- 
niiiiHlity,  they  were  bound  lo  consider 
the  etfect  of  such  a  circumstance,  ts 
that  of  which  they  had  complained, 
upon  the  interests  of  the  mieen.  The 
house  was  bound  to  do  all  that  possibly 
could  be  done  to  repair  the  effect  of 
such  a  course  upon  the  interests  of  ber 
Majesty  (bear,  hear). 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  he  certainly  considered  the  mea- 
f  ure  extremely  ill-judged*  '*  I  cannot 
deny  that  an  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  absence  of  the  witness,  to  the 
queen's  cause,  and  I  consider  that  those 
who  support  the  bill  are  bound  to  bring 
him  back.  1  consider  that  his  exami- 
nation upon  a  future  day  cannot  be  so 
beneficial  to  the  caufte  of  the  queen 
as  his  examination  at  this  moment 
would  be.  You  are  bound  then,  my 
lords,  to  make  a  liberal  and  large  al- 
lowance. I  think,  indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repair  the  injury  altogether. 
But  good  God  !  in  justice  to  the  queen, 
as  well  as  to  the  country,  do  not  close 
these  proceedings  in  this  stage  of 
them.'*  The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
calling  upon  their  lordships  to  proceed 
with  the  evidence  until  the  witness 
should  return,  and  upon  his  return  to 
make  a  large  allowance  for  the  unfor- 


tunate circuuutance  Uutt  bad  of« 
carred. 

Lord  CARNARVON.—"  I  asree 
with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  injury  is 
irreparable;  but  1  mu<t  add,  and  iu 
doing  so  1  speak  the  feelings  of  thou- 
sands, the  only  remedy  is  to  put  sn 
end  to  these  proceediogi — these  alxi- 
minable  proceed iogs^ altogether.*'  He 
concluded  by  moving,  '*  That  the 
House  should  adjourn  to  this  day  sis 
months.** 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  said,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  her  majesty's  reputs- 
tion  to  close  proceedings  in  this  stsge 
of  them. 

Lord  GREY  said,  he  never  felt 
greater  difliculty  tUan  at  this  momeDt^ 
He  trusted  his  noble  friend  would  not 
persevere  in  his  motion,  hut  if  he  did, 
he  should  give  his  assent  to  it.  The 
noble  earl  opposite  had  done  himself 
honour  by  the  manner  in  which  hehsd 
reprobated  the  fact  of  sending  awsj 
this  witness  ;  but  he  must  say  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  ill-judged— it  was 
most  iniquitous.  Looking  at  the  whitle 
proceeding,  and  more  particularly  lo 
the  situation  in  which  the  i|lu^rnnu« 
defendant  was  placed  by  the  forfeiture 
of  the  pledges  which  had  beeu  given  to 
her,  he  could  not,  if  the  motion  was 
pressed  to  a  division,  do  otherwise  thao 
vote  for  It. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  agreed  that  if 
svibstautial  justice  could  not  be  done, 
thecaseshonldhe  suspended  altogether; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  substantial 
jiistice  might  and  would  be  dppe.  Her 
majesty  might  even  be  b^nefite^  by  tlie 
postponement  of  Ri^stelli'i  re-^xamina- 
tion,  for  tke  effect  of  it  might  prpbablj 
be  to  set  aside  the  evlrjence.of  that  Id- 
dividual  and  all  connected  with  bin. 
If  the  House  were  to  suspend  their 
proceedings,  they  would  neither  ilo 
justice  to  her  majesty,  n<.r  satisfy  the 
public  mind. 

LnrdsLAUDERDALEaudEtl^N- 
BORQUGH  h)Uowed  pn  tbe  same  Kide, 
against  the  motion. 

Lord  MORLEY  hoped  his  woble 
friend  would  not  press  his'motiou; 
a  division,  in  the  present  sta^e  would 
be  extrciwely  painful  to  the  private 
feelings  of  their  lordships. 

Lord  ALVANLRY  wished  ^o  know 
who  was  the  person  who  had  seal.tUs« 
telli  out  of  the  country  ? 

Lord  LIVERPOOL :  I  believe,  .Mr. 
Poxvell. 

.Lprd  CARNARVON  woiild  not. pre" 
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h\%  motioii  agaittit  the  fe«Hii|^  of  the 
hutiftes  bvt  h«  would  only  withdraw  it 
iu  ordei'  t*  substitute  auother,  namely, 
that  her  Majesty's-  couuf^el  should  be 
asked  whether  they  thou<chl  >t  luateriai 
to  the  defeuce  of  ber  inaje«ty  that  Has- 
telK  should  be  exatniued  imiDediately? 

Lord  HOLLAND  «poke  at  some 
leng^tby  and  with  frreat  eloqueuee, 
against  proceediug  With  the  cause  tiU 
the  faetof  the  exisieuee  of  ai  cituspiracy 
to  suborD  witnesses'  should  be  es tab- 
lisbcd. 

Lord  ERSKINIC  said,  as  bis  uuble 
frictfd  had  agreed  to  suspend  hts  mo- 
tioD,  he  wished  that  the  counsel  for 
her  ana/esty  should  be  asked  if  it  was 
material  to  the  defence  that-  Rastelli 
should  DOW  he  called  in  and  examined  ? 

Earl  GRBY  moyed,  that  Mn  Powell 
skrald  DOW  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Hause. 

JOHN  ALLAN  POWELL  then 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and  was  examined 
by  Earl  Grey .  He  suted — 1  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Milan  Commission ;  I  am 
now  engaged  in  conducting  this  prose- 
cation.  1  beard  the  examination  of 
Rastelli  at  this  house.  1  recommended 
bis  b^ingsent  ont  to  Italy,  to  assure  the 
friends  of  the  witnesses  now  in  this 
country,  that  they  were  well ;  and  that 
tlMi  reports  fai  Italy  of  their  raal-treat- 
joent  were  exaggerated.  I  thought  it 
an  aict  of  htmanity  to  do  so.  Rastelli 
¥^ent  away  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday 
after  the  adjournmei^t,  and  1  thought  he 
If oiild '  be  back  before  he  could  be 
waited.  I  ordered  him  to  return  by  the 
3rd  of  October. 

Witness  further  stated,  that  he  ex- 
pected Rastelli  to  return  soon,  as  three 
uieffinges  had  been  sent  after  him  ;  but 
lie  had  heard  that  ha  was  very  111  of  a 
fcver» 

To  a  question  from  Lord  A I  van  ley, 
witness  said  that  he  had  no  means  of 
enforcing  the  attendance  of  Kastetli. 
if  he  refused  to  return. — It  \v>is  agreed 
t  at  Lord  Erskinc's  question  to  the 
qaeen*8  counsel  should  be  put  (o-mor« 
row  moming.<*-Adjourned  ut  5  o'clock. 


SATURDAY,  October  14. 
Lord  CARNARVON  at  the  sitting  of 
the  house  this  morning,  begged  to  with- 
draw the  motion  which  he  yesterday 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
another.  Before  he  took  this  step,  how- 
ever, if  the  house  permitted  him  to  with- 
d>aw  his  original  motion,  be  begged  to 


ask  the  noble  Earl  <Lirerpool)  whether 
he  hod,  in  pursuance  ofthe  pledge  be  bad 
made  to  the  honse,  given  any  instruc* 
tions  with  regard  to  the  witnesses  who 
had  been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
Itouse  ? 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said,  he  had  gi- 
ven no  general  instructions;  it  was  pep* 
feclly  understood  by  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  that  they  should  not  permit 
the  witnesses  to  withdraw*  An  appli- 
cation was  made  at  the  Foreign  Office 
for  a  passport  for  this  mao,  anid  it  was 
gritnted. 

Lord  CARNARVON  begged  now  to 
movo  that  Mr.  Planta,  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  should  be  ordered  to  attend  at 
the  bar. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  pirt 
the  question,  and  Hr.  Planta  was  or* 
dered  to  attend  accordingly. 

Lord  CARNARVON.  "I  now 
mote  that  Mr  Powell  be  again  called 
to  the  bar.** 

Lord  GREY  suggested  that  counsel 
on  both  sides  should  Hkewise  be  present, 
in  order  that  they  ihigbt  put,  throogh 
the  house  such  question^  as  they  might 
think  necessary. 
Mr.  POWELL  called  in. 
The  witness,  having  appeared  at  the 
bar,  was  examined  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 
He  deponed  as  follows :— I  have  stated 
that  Rasielll  was  sent  to  Milan  on  the 
Thumday  or  Friday  after  the  adjoura- 
ment  of  the  house  (the  14th  or  15th  of 
Sept.)  I  do  not  know  that  Rastelli 
was  directed  on  his  wny  to  take  dis- 
patches to  Lord  Stewart,  at  Paris.  I 
calculated  that  he  would  arive  at  Milan 
in  seven  or  eight  days.  I  sent  by  Ras- 
telli some  papers.  Those  papers,  I 
thought,  might  be  made  use  of  upon  the 
opening  of  this  business  again,  conse- 
quently Rastelli  was  to  have  returned 
previous  to  the  3rd  of  October*  Ras- 
telli was  not  instructed  by  me  to  go 
any  where,  except  to  Milan.  I  know 
that,  previous  to  Rastelli's  departure, 
a  person,  who  had  been  sent  here  as  a 
witness,  but  not  examined,  had  been 
sent  back.  I  recollect  only  one  person 
so  sent  back.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  had  landed  at  Dover.  Subsequent 
to  the  return  of  that  person,  no  other 
person,  to  my  knowledge,  was  sent 
back  or  permitted  to  reuirn  to  Italy. 

Do  yon  know  of  any  other  witnesses, 
beside  the  one  to  whom  you  have  al- 
luded, having  been  sent  hack  ? 
I     Mr.  POWELL,    Am  I   to  speak  to 
my    own    knowledge?      Yon   are. — 
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To  (h«  btti  of  my  re€oUecUoD  and  be- 
lief there  has  not. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  objected  to 
this  course  of  examination . 

Earl  LIVERPOOL  said,,  he  jiad  ho 
hesitation  in  stating  that  be  had,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  counsel  for  the  k^ill, 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  all  the  wit- 
ne«ses  who  had  not  been  examined  in 
supuort  of  the  bill  might  be  sent  back 
to  Italy;  and  he  had  do  hesitation  in 
admitting .  that  he  rather  wished  they 
should  no  (hear).  He  understood,  how- 
ever, that  only  one  witness  had  been 
sept  away.     . 

Earl  GREV  observed  that  it  was  ap- 
parent tluit  one  of  t^e  agents  for  this 
bill  hnd  misconducted  himself,  and 
therefore  the  House  bad  a  right  to  in- 
quire into  his  conduct. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  considered 
tho  question  improper. 

Tnc  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  the  house  ought  to  be  extremely 
delicate  in  anj  questions  which  they 
might  put  to  agents. 

After  some  further  desultory  conver- 
sation as  to  the  right  of,  the  House  to 
))ut  the  question  proposed,  with  a  view  to 
put  the  house  in  possession  of  the  fact 
that  unexamined  witnesses  had  been 
sent  back  who  might  have  given  the 
information  for  which  it  »as  said  Ras* 
telli  had  been  sent  to  Milan* 

Mr.  VuwcU  WHS  ai^aiu  examined.  I 
Iiave  heard  that  t\\o  others  were  sent 
hack.  At  the  time  I  bad  sent  Rastelli, 
I  had  made  no  inquiry  as  to  wlieiiier 
any  of  the  witucKses.  would  be  pcrmiu 
ted  to  <cu  back.  1  have  received  letters 
from  Colonel  Bro\^n,  stating  that  Rus- 
telli  was  ill.  I  have  had  nu  communi- 
cation frum  Rastelli  himself.  I  men- 
tioned at  the  Foreign  Office  that  Ras- 
telli was  to  <!:o  as  a  courier*  Antece- 
dent \o  this.  I  was  pcquainted  with  the 
persons  ol  Lord  Claux^illiam  and  Mr. 
Plauta,  as  agents  for  this  bill.  1  do 
not  consider  thai  all  the  witnesses  v^ere 


some  of  the  witOMM*  whos«  families 
lived  at  Miiaa  and  iu  its  ueigbbour- 
hood.  I  do  Dot  recollect  ibat  I  gave 
any  instructions  to  Rastelli  to  go  t« 
the  families  iu  the  ueighbourhood  of 
Milan  ;  but  he  was  to  take,  aud  difl 
take  letters  from  the  witnesses  iu  CoW 
tou-gardeu  to  tbeir. families.  ,  It  was 
by  ikose  letters,  and  Rastelii's  persoual 
appearance  at  Milau,  aud.  probably  n 
the  ueighbourfaood»  that  assurances  of 
the  safety  of  the  vvituesiteB  were  to  be 
conveyed,  aud  I  concluded  Coluuel 
Brown, would  have  directed  Ra<»telU  ui 
have  giveu  those  assurances.  I  d'j  oo( 
know  that  any  messenger,  or  letter, 
was  tent  to  the  family  of  Pieiro  Cuchi, 
ai  Trieste. 

The  witness  was  examiuei*  at  consi- 
derable length  by  several  Peers,  aud 
hift  answers  wc^e  ;inb<»tautiaUy  to  the 
eifect  following  : — He  had  a  letter  frum 
Colonel  Brown  ^e\|utive  to  the  bendiog 
of  Rastelli   to  Milan,  and  had  writteu 
to  Colonel  Brown  hy  Rastelli.    Bui  b« 
objected  to  produce  those  letters,  or  to 
disclose  any  part  of  their  coutents,  as 
he  was   the  coufideotial  agent  for  this 
Bill.     He  expected  that  Rastelli,  who 
left  Loudon  in  his  way  to  Milan  on  the 
I4ih  of  September^  would  come  back 
here  hy  the  3d  of  this  mouth.     He  con- 
liidered  six  days  and  nights  a  sufiScient 
time  for  a  courier,  with  ordiuary  dili- 
gence, to  reach  Milan  from  Lfoudon, 
aud  that  he  might  perform  the  journey 
there  and  hack,  doing  the  business  oq 
which  he  was  sent,  iu  twelve  days  and 
ui>fhts.     He  carried  letters  to  the  fa- 
milies of  several   of  the  persons  wLo 
came  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  now 
in  Cotlon-garden,  to  make  the  mludt 
of  those  families  easy  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  witnesses,  at^d  he  was  to  baveper- 
soual  comitiiiniiation   with  those  fami- 
lies  at   Milau.     He  gave   directions  to 
Rabtelli  to  \ie  hack  by  the  3^  of  Octo- 
ber, although  he  did  nolthiiiJk  he  would 
be  wanted  as  a  witness  (having  already 


under  my  cuntronl.     I  applied  to  Ra^-  I  uiven  his  testimony  at  the  bar  of  this 
telli  to  go  to    Milan  solely  for  the  pur-     house)  until  the. hill  should  coroe  be 


pohe  of  qu.ctiug  the  minds  of  the  fa- 
tnilies  oi' the  witucsscs  in  Cottou-icar- 
den.  The  pa|>ers  to  which  1  alluded 
were  sent  by  Rastelli  as  a  courier.  I 
sent  those  pu|)ers  to  be  legalized,  and 
expected  that  they  would  be  hrouoht 
hack  legalizetl  hy  the  3rd  of  October. 
[  had  uo  cx))e(-taiion  that  Rastelli  was 
to  wail  for  ihem  ;  that  was  to  he  left 
to    the  discretiun    of    Colonel    Brown. 


fore  the  house. of  t^ommons.  be  was 
not  aware  that,  after  the  witnesses  who 
were  examined  at  this  bar  had  given 
their  testimony,  any  such  orders  given 
by  the  house  as  that  those  witnesses 
should  be  still  kept  iu  readiness  to  be 
again  produced,  if  the  house«shuuld  6o 
reqjiire,  nor  that  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  had  plediced  himself  to  that 
I ffect.     He  now  reiollcttcd  the  tircuiu* 


The   witness   then   gave  the  names  of  !  stance,  and  he  could  only  say  it  did  not 
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%iOitl!S^tt  Useir  to  him  at  the  time  Ras*. 
telli  was  sent  off.  The  reason  he  sent 
RastelUin  preference  to  any  other,  was, 
because  he  thought  him  the  best  person 
to  send,  as1i«  appeared  to  be  well  ac- 
qnainied  with  the  families  of  the  other 
witnesses.  He  could  not  positively  say 
wrhether  any  one  of  the  other  witnesses 
examined  here  was  resident  at  Milan. 
He  could  not  say  from  his  own  per- 
aonal  knowledge  that  they  were.  He 
did  not  recollect  where  the  witnesses, 
4}n  their  examinution,  ha<4  stated  them- 
seWes  to  be  resident.  He  considered 
the  witnesses  in  Cotton-garden  to  be 
andcr  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attoraey-General.  There  are  several 
other  persons  residing  in  the  same  place 
if'ah  them  ;  but  he  does  not  know  whe- 
ther any  of  those  persons  have  con- 
trol over  the  witnesses  or  not.  He 
says  he  has  given  directions  for  per- 
fOD8  to  be  admitted  to  communicate 
with  those  witnesses  ;  but  he  has  also 
given  directions  that  strangers  should 
be  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
them.  He  does  not  recollect  whether 
lie  made  any  previous  communication 
to  Rattelli  that  he  was  ^obe  sent :  but 
lie  did  not  mrake  any  secret  of  it.  He 
does  n«t  recollect  whether  he  had  any 
communication  iviib  any  other  agent 
relative  to  the  sending  of  Rastelli,  pre- 
vious to  his  mission.  He  had  do  au- 
thority from  any  one  for  sending  Ras- 
telli  in  particular  one  of  .the  country. 

The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw, 
.but  he  was  recalled'  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  wished  to  put  to 
liim  some  questions. 

The  witness  having  come  back  to 
the  bar,  Mr.  Brougham  asked  the  wit- 
ness who  was  bis  client,  or  employer, 
in  this  cause  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ob- 
fe^ted  to  the  question. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— My  Lords,  it  is 
mvery  important  question,  and  I  have 
DO  object  in  putting  it,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  strict  justice.  It  is  most 
Sroportant  for  us  to  put  this  question  to 
tbia  witness,  as  he  in  the  very  first  wit* 
ness  that  has  appeared  at  this  bar,  in 
the  caurse  of  tlie  proceedings,  who 
eould  give  us  any  information  upon 
this  point*  Is  it  not  of  great  import- 
ance to  ask  of  this  witness,  who  is  the 
solicitor  in  this  cause,  who  his  client 
ii»  when  we  are  acting  as  the  counsel 
for  f  defendant  open  and  avowed  ?  If 
I  knew  who  the  person  was,  non  constai 
that  I  could  not  briDc  forward  docu« 
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ments,  tpeeches,  and  commimicMiOiui 
without  number  agaioit  him,  and  hit;lt- 
ly  important  to  the  cause  of  my  client^ 
Bat  up  to  this  moment  I  have  never 
been  able  to  trace  *'  the  local  habl* 
tation — the  name"  of  the  unkhoWn  W 
iog  who  is  the  plaintiff  in  this  proceed* 
lug.  I  know  not  but  it  may  vaoitll 
into  thin  air.  I  know  not  under  ivhat 
shape  it  exists ; 

**  If  shape  it  might  be  called^  that 
shape  had  none, 

"  Distinguishable  in  member,  Joints 
or  limb* 

"  Or  substance  might  be  called  ikat 
shadow  seemed  $ 

"  For  each  seemed  either.    Black  it 
stood  as  night, 

''  Fierce  as  the  furies^  terrible  kt 
hell, 

**  And  shook  a  dreadful  dart  t  what 
seem'd  his  head 

**  The  likeness  of  a  .  kingly  crowu 
had  on." 

If  I  could  see  it  I  might  interrogate 
it,  and  bring  out  of  its  mouth,  if  it  hai 
a  mouth,  who  and  what  it  is,  and  wke^ 
t her  it  be  a  man  ?  But  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, we  do  not  know  who  the  party 
is ;  it  may  be  some  shapeless  form 
without  a  head— or  it  may  be  a  head 
with  the  semblance  of  a  body.  But 
highly  and  vitally  important  as  it  is 
for  my  client  to  know  who  is  herpritt* 
cipal  accuser,  and  highly  indispensable 
as  it  is  for  me,  who  am  her  advocate^ 
to  put  such  questions  to  the  witnessed 
as  I  am  legally  entitled  to  ask,  and 
upon  which  1  would  have  a  right  to 
insist  in  any  of  the  justiciary  courts 
beh*w,  1  am  met  at  every  step  of  mf 
progress  by  '<  You  can't  ask  this  queii<u 
tion— you  must  not  put  that  ques-* 
tion  ;"  but,  my  lords,  how  can  1  dis- 
charge my  duty  to  my  illustrious  client, 
if  I  am  to  be  debarred  from  putting 
questions  to  the  witness  indispensible 
for  her  defence ;  and  which  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  any  of  the  courts  below,  I 
should  hare  an  undoubted  right  to 
put. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  counsel  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  But  he  ap- 
prehended it  was  not  proper  for  th^ 
defendant's  counsel  to  put  this  question 
to  the  solicitor  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  called  uow  for  another  purpose* 
If  the  learned  counsel  wished  to  make 
this  person  his  witness  in  chief,  let 
him  call  him  for  that  purpof  Sj  a&d  k|9 

might  put  the  quettioB* 
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DEFENCE  OF   tHE   QUEBK. 


Mr.  BROUGHAM  th«D  asked  tbu  'he  Dover  r 
wltuua — How  many  of  ilie  witoelm  lliat  be  atlhi 
for  Ihe  bill  wlio  had  come  oicr  had  i  auy  where  cl 
lieeQ  «eul  away  berure  Rastelli  was  i 
Milt,  on  the  l4lhufSepleiiiber> 

Tbe  LORD  CUANL^KLLOK  ob-  | 
jected  lo  tbis  queiliou.  as  uul  con- 
nected with  ibp  su'Ject  furwbich  the 
witoeu  wu  called.  , 

Mr.   BROUGHAM  then   uked   th« 
witneis,   if  he  would  ■wear  ibat  u<> 
other  perEou  had  guue  as  a  murier  ta 
Italy,  on   llie  busiuesi  uf 
CommissioD,  al 


the  faniili 


aud  i< 


..fe,y  a, 


Witness  answered,  be  U[m«irlere6  ' 
tlie  Milan  CumaiiBiioa  lo  have  eeaBe<l  ' 
in  March,  leiS,  and  he  did  uut  conii- 
der  himself  as  uclius  ander  the  Milan 
ComiuiMion. 

I  knew  Kroiu  hail  returnrd  to  tbe 
Continent  after  tlie  IJorer  riors,  and 
that  others  nii^ht  have  giiiie  over  also 
as  couriers  ;  but  the  only  letters  that 
vrere  cuureied  by  Bueb  courier!  oeie 
fruro  the  wiloeseei  to  thrir  laniiltes, 
which  we  sent  to  the  care  of  Coluurl 
BrowD,  to  beby  bin  delivrred.  This 
was  necessary,  because  I  had  beard 
from  the  Colunei  thai  the  families  of  | 
tbe  witue-sses  were  very  tasv  alwut 
tbem,  in  consequence  of  false  reports 
tbat  htd  gone  uver,  calculated  lu  c<- 
cile  their  apprehension. 

Mr.  Rrounhani  was  proceidiiig  to 
ioterrogute  the  wiiiies;,  ai  to  whL-ther 
Colonel  Brown  bad  wisijed  R;istelli 
iu  paiticuUr  to  be  acnt  over,  but 

The   LORD    CIIANCFXLOR    de- 
cided that  no  part  of  Colonel  llr-iwn-» 
confidential   corresiJOiidcnce  wiib    the  , 
J  be  diicltised  in  cii-  I 


L  had  DO 

ifll.    lo     sead   lU'lelli 

■w   to   keep   him  fruH 

,  .     or,    if   I    thought  ibi> 

that  Kaslelli  ,  ^'^"y  would  have  arisen,  should  I  bava 

'"■■  "■'—   '  ■   any  cuusideraiiou 


country  ( 


shouhl 


.      >  be  inoil 
I  bill  eu  to  lbs 

le  ATTORNS'. 
"    uMr. 


witness  ought  ti 


Brougbam  said  he  should  call  fui 
th(  cross-cxamiualiou  of  no  oth 
DEES  ibsu  Majoccbi,  atiil  ]  had 
(liChtest  reasou  to  believe  he  ii 
to  call  b^ck  Rastelli,  or  eke,  ■»• 
l^iuly,  1  should  not  bava  sent  b 


lessei  prexenl  nt  Ihe  riots  al  Dover 
lut  I  camiol  tav,  wbelber  be  was  ihi 
^nly  one  of  ihe  win.ctscs  ibare  wbi 
*as  a  courier,  as  J  leally  dou't  knt.( 
vbo  were  there. 

Mr.   Punell    was    then    directed  li 


called  fur,  lo  he  pablisbed  hy  Uie 

of    the    house     iu  a   separate 

.  fiom  the  utber  evidence  in  tbt 


Thei 


II  his  further  enamina- 
it  reeolleet  that  Has. 
did  not  know  any  of 
Mjc  •Fuiiessos,  cicept  bj  coming  n  er 
with  some  of  tbcni.  As  ajient  I  have 
read  the  nmubera,  but  I  .  id  not  parti- 
oularly  bear  iu  luiwl   what  Rastelli 

'ITie  part  of  Rastelli'*  cvirlcvre   le. 

"'Mr'."pow''ell[  w'iu'ir'fHpilHT  'iu'tttrro. 
^ted,  said,  1  caunol  tell  bi>w  nviuy 
of  the  witnesses  are  from  llie  iio.ih  ol 
Italy,  nor  abunt  bow  many,  nor^iie 
BBy  cunjectuie  even  within  a  dozen. 
Ritdlj  I  ku<iw  was  iu  HUlBud  after 


telli  had  si 


I  ton!  lilR^KlNE  asreed  ibal  it  ought ' 
Iu  be  pohlislied,   Iboiigb   he   did  not 

I  know  why  the  piiUicaiioti  should  be  in 
any  way  'lisliiiguisbed  from  any  olber 
part  of  ibe  iiiinules  of  evideuce  in  ibil 

Tbe  Earl  of  LAUDERD  \LE  wishrd 
Ihe  diiliufilon  lo  be  made,  because  he 
.oMsidered  the  exaiuiuaiioo  of  Mr. 
I'oncli  leferreil  to  a  puriicolar  mailer 
rrr;ni   that   relalius  to  (he   bill   before 

Lord  REDESD.\LE  concurred  la 
tha  propiieiy.if  ilie  eiidenee  of  Mr, 
Powell  bein;;  ke|>1  srfarai'. 

The  Earl  of  DONOI:GHMORE 
sirongly  concurred  in  ibe  Deceifi<r  of 


p.  MMI. 
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pretenring^tbe  minutes  of  Mr.  Powell's 
evIdeDCe, 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said, 
tijat  with  respect  to  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Powell,  their  Inrd^bips  had 
done  risfht  to  commencelt. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 

it  would  be  couveuient  to  have  Mr. 
Powell's  fvjdence  printecl  distinctly. 
If  done,  as  he  iiuderstDod  from  the 
.  clerk  it  naigrlir,  in  the  printed  form,  be 
in  course  <»f  delivery  to  their  lordships 
early  oh  M«»n«lay  morning. 

Mr.  Powell's  evidence  was  then  or-* 
dered  to  be  printed  in  a  separate  form. 
Joseph  Platita,  Esq.  was  then  called 
to  the  bar,  nnd  examined  by  the  Earl 
of  f  ARNARVON—His  answers  were 
— I  am    Under  Secretary  of  Slate  to 
Lord  Castlerea^h ;  and  remember  about 
the  i4th    of  September    Mr.    Powell 
applying  V*   me  for  a   passport  for  a 
courier  Landed    Rastelli.      I   think  he 
fold  me,  tii^t  this  witness  was  to  re- 
move  s;)me    apprehensions    from  the 
families  of  the  Italian  witnesses  here ; 
But  I  don't  panictilarly  recollect  what 
passed.     Ni)  dispatches   were   sent  by 
Ra  telli  fiom   the  Foieiicn   Office.      I 
gavt  the    passport    according  to    the 
usual  official  f<)rmB--^it  was  signed  by 
Lord  Cas :lerea<^h  ;  but   I   be«^  to   ex- 
plain,   that     his    lordship's    name    is 
always  ready  written  to  the  passports 
lying  fttr  use  in  the  office.     I  did  not 
apply  to  Lord  Castlerea$;b  on   this  oc- 
casion, nor  ditl  I  receive  instructions 
from  him  on  the  subject.    I  knew  Ras- 
telli was  a  witness,  from  the  ordinary 
newspaper    medium,    but    I    did   not 
dwell  upon  that  recollection,  nor  did  I 
know  that  this  house   had    ordered  all 
the  ivitiiesses  to  be  kept  in  this  coun- 
try. There  have  been  passports  granted 
to  cuirriers  once,  but  v%hether  to  recall 
Rastelli  or  not,  I  cauuot  sayl 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Earl  of  DARLINGTON.— No  other 
pas^^port  for  a  courier  was  applied  for 
at  the  time  RasielliVs  wa«. 

In  nns»ver  to  q:ie«iti()ns  from  Mr. 
BROUGHAM  —  **  Something  was,  I 
believe,  said,  by  Mr.  Powell  respect- 
ing Rastelli  being  a  proper  person 
to  send  ro  inform  'he  families  of  the 
'Witnesses  abroad  respecting  their  state 
here  ;  but  1  really  cannot  reoollet  the 
particulars  ;  b:ing  merely  orcupied  at  i 
the  time  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  ' 
duties." 

The  wttness  >  emg  desired  to  with- 
draw.  Lord    CARNARVON    moved. 


that  the  Counsel  be  called  in  and  in- 
formed of  the  result  of  Mr.  PowelPt 

examination,  and  asked,  whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  were 
now  prepared  to  proc-  ed  with  any  other 
part  of  her  u.ajestv's  case. 

After  some  conversation,  the  motion 
in  that  shape  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
counsel  were  simply  called  in  and  de- 
sired to  go  on. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  appl  ed  for  a 
few  minutes'  adjournment  to  consult 
with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  course 
proper  for  them  to  pursue.  The  house 
Nccordingly  adjourned  until  twoo'clocky 
when  Mr.  H rough  am  anuoimced  that 
he  intended  to  resume  the  head  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  house  was  en- 
gaged yesterday,  and  accordingly  called 
the 


TWENTY-FIRST  WITNESS. 

PHILLIPPO  POMI,:examinW  by 
Dr.  LUSHINGTON.— lam  a  carpen- 
ter by  trade,  and  come  from  the  pa- 
rish of  Rarona,  in  Italy,  and  have 
worked  in  the  queen's  house  there.  I 
know  Guiseppi  Rastelli,  who  was  a 
groom  in  the  queen's  service.  1  know 
also  madame  i)e  Mont.  I  n  the  course 
of  last  year  KastelH  came  to  the 
Barona,  where  I  was,  and  was  emv 
ployed  in  making  plans  of  the  house, 
he  asked  me  whether  I  ever  received 
presents  from  the  persons  who  visited 
the  house.  I  said  no,  and  he  after- 
wards made  me  a  present  of  40  francs. 
He  offered  me  money  ou  another  day 
to  come  here  as  a  witness.  He  told  me 
that  if  1  had  to  say  any  thing  against 
her  royal  highness,  I  should  receive  a 
great  present.  I  sail  1  had  nothing  to 
say  against  her  majesty,  and  that  I 
knew  nothing  but  good  of  her.  He 
said  to  me,  *'  Pom  mi,  if  you  like  you 
may  m  ike  yourself  a  man."  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  He  answered, 
''  You,  who  have  always  lived  in  this 
house,  night  and  day,  may  have  some- 
thing to  depose  against  her  royal  high- 
ness." I  said  1  had  nothing  to  depose 
against  her  ro>al  highness,  who  had 
always  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Qe  Mont  was  not  present  at  this  time* 

Did  Rastelli^  at  the  time  he  offered, 
money  to  you,  mention  her  name  ?— «• 
This  question  was  objected  to. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  conversa- 
tion, when  the  offer  was  made,  he  toqif: 
me  to  an  inn.  He  told  me  if  1  l)ad 
any  thing  to  depoie-^  any  thio^  tlS^nst 
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jhtr  rotal  higliDess,  now  is  tbe  time,  I 
would  Decome  a  great  mau  and  receive 
a  ^eat  presept.  He  mentioned  tbe 
name  of  Ve  Mont  on  that  occasion.  T 
asked  him  whether  De  Mout  was  still 
in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  he  told  me  that  she  was,  and  then 
I  found  that  she  was  here.  He  also 
told  mc  that  she  had  made  a  great 
sum.  He  t«ld  me  at  that  time,  that 
if  I  would  depose  something  against 
her  royal  highness,  I  should  have  a 
great  present.  I  answered  that  I  had 
neen  night  and  day  in  that  house  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  had  never  seen  any 
thing  improper.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
bad  house,  or  a  house  for  bad  women, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  answered  that  this 
was  a  real  falsehood,  for  I  had  seen 
nothing  of  this,  and  it  ended  so.  Ras- 
telii  used  the  expression  respecting 
De  Mout  when  he  was  going  about 
making  recruits.  I  know  a  person  of 
Abe  name  of  Rigantini.  He  sells  salt 
rand  tobacpo,  &c.  about  a  gunshot 
«utof  Milan.  He  is  a  companion  of 
Kastelli's. 

Did  Rigantini  ever  make  any  offer 
to  witness  respecting  giving  evidence 
against  her  royal  highness  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question  —  what,  be 
would  ask,  had  a  conversation  with 
Rigantini  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
Rastelli  > 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  said,  h^  would 
shew  that  it  was  perfectly  relevant  to 
to  the  case  before  the  house.  The 
learned  counsel  tiien  adverted  to  the 
evidence  of  Hastelli,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  taken  before 
the  members  of  the  Milan  Commission 
by  this  very  Rigantini.  He  was  an 
agent  of  the  Commission,  and  it  was 
fit  the  bouse  should  be  apprized  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  all  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  this  nefarious  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  difhcult  to  find  out 
who  or  what  the  party  agitating  this 
question  was  ;  but,  he  considered  it  as 
a  sort  of  joint-stock  concern,  in  which 
both  that  house  and  the  government 
were  engaged.  It  was  expeuieni,  bow- 
ever,  under  all  views  of  the  case,  that 
the  practices  of  the  subordinate  agents 
should  be  developed.  In  this  view  he  ! 
thought  the  question  proper. 

Mr.  DENMAN  regarded  the  whole 
of  this  case  as  a  foul  and  malignant 
conspiracy  against  a  defenceless  wo* 
inan ;  and  he  submitted,  that  they 
¥ad  ft  ligbt  tp  drag  to  public  view  nil 


ramifications  by  which  It  had  been 
supported.  It  was  with  this  intention 
they  were  calling  witnesses  to  prove 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  tbe  Miltn 
Commission,  in  endeavouring  to  suborn 
testimony,  and  to  corrupt  honest  indi- 
viduals to  the  commission  of  gprossand 
wilful  perjury. 

1  he  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  agaia 
complained  that  his  learned  frieodt 
had  indulged  in  unwarrantable  invte- 
tive  when  the  subject  at  issue  was  th« 
decision  of  a  simple  point  of  evidence^ 
He  was  going  on  to  contend,  that  ibe 
question  proposed  was  inadmissible^ 
when 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  mter- 
posed,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  attempt  of  putting  the  question  ohr 
jected  to,  was  one  of  the  most  extra* 
vagant  propositiQns  he  had  ever  heard. 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  then  declared  they 
had  no  further  questions  to  put. 

Mr.  Denman,  before  the  house  ad- 
journed, asked  whether  Rigantini  was 
in  this  countrv. 

The  SOL1CITOR-G2NERAL  said 
that  his  learned  friend  had  no  right  to 
ask  what  witnesses  they  might  think 
it  necessary  to  call  to  rebut  the  tesd- 
mony  which  those  called  by  him  had 
given. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said  Rigantini  eould 
not  be  called  to  contradict  the  last 
witness,  as  he  had  been  stopped  from 
saying  a  word  about  him. 

The  house  adjourned  shortly  before 
four  o'clock. 


MONDAY,   October  16. 

Sir  JOHN  BERESFORD  w^as  called 
to  the  bar  and  sworn  :  be  was  exa? 
mined  by  Earl  GKKY. 

I  am  a  rear-  admiral  in  his  majesty's 
service.  I  c>  mmanded  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Poictiers.  1  remember  a  per-, 
son  of  the  name  of  William  Carrington 
on  board  that  ship.  He  tilled  the  situ- 
ation of  quarter-master  on  board  th& 
Poic'tiers,  and  was  rated  as  such.  At 
the  request  of  Sir  vMlHam  Gell,  I  pro- 
cured the  discharge  of  the  man,  by 
writing  to  the  acting  captam  (Jones), 
and  requesting  that  he  would  rate 
him  as  my  clerk.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence rated  as  a  midshipman,  aud 
discharged  as  a  midshipman.  It  was 
at  Sir  William  Geirs  repeated  request 
that  he  was  discharged.  I  gave  him 
a  <;ertifica,te  expressive  of  my  Qpiiuo^ 
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«f  hi«  g^ood  conduct.  Never  was  a  man 
'vbo  behaved  better  wbile  he  was  in  the 
tbip.  If  there  was  any  thiu^c  irregular 
in  bU  discharge  it  was  mj  fault,  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  acting  captain. 

Examined  by  Lord  MELVILLE.— 
Carringtou  never  was  rated  as  a  mid^ 
sbipman.  I  do  not  recollect  haviug 
had  any  conversation  with  him  relative 
to  his  being  rated  as  a  midshipman. 
After  Sir  Wm.  Gell  asked  me  for  his 
ducharge,  1  called  Carringtou,  and  1 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  leave  the  service  ;  and  he  said  he 
was  anxious  to  do  so  as  be  did  not  like 
the  service 

Lord  CALTHORPE,  in  allusion  to 
the  uuticeofthe  learned  cuuusal  tourh- 
iug  the  identity  of  the  prosecutor  in 
this  case,  obf^erved,  that  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  this  beiii£r  a  proceeding 
ori^nating  in  state  policy,  the  House 
of  Lords  were  the  prosecutors.  No 
party  bad  s  >  little  right  to  complain  ot 
any  want  of  informati.  n  on  this  pomt 
as  the  queen's  <  ounsci. 

^Lord  LIVERPOOL  said  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  statiug  how  thi!>  ntatter 
a  ood.  There  was  uo  mystery  iu  the 
proceedings.  His  lordship  in  the  first 
instance  brought  down  papers  by  bis 
majesty's  command.  Those  papers 
were  referred  to  a  secret  commiitee, 
who  reported  upon  them,  and  then  his 
lordship,  on  bis  own  responsibility, 
brought  iu  the  present  bill.  There  was, 
therefore, uo  mystery  iu  the  proceeding. 
His  majesty's  Attornty-Geucral  was 
then  ordered  by  the  hou^e  to  attend  at 
tbe  bar  aud  exauiiue  wituesses  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Ibis  was  in  strict 
eon^ormiiy  with  the  usages  of  parlia- 
ment, and  he  took  upon  himself,  as 
pfsime  mioister,  the  rcsponsihiLty  of 
ivringing  in  the  bill,  upou  a  firm  con- 
viction that  its  preamble  would  be 
proved.  It  was  for  the  house  to  de- 
termine upon  the  evidence  adduoci 
whether  the  preamble  was  proved. 

Lord  LANSUOWN  urged,  that  qs 
there  was  one  party  acknowledged  ut 
the  bar,  tb-  real  prosecutor  of  the  bill 
•light  to  be  iiieutined,  in  order  that  tbe 
defendant  might  have  the  advantage  of 
lifting  to  tiie  bottom  the  conspiracy  to 
urbich  allusion  had  been  made  ;  and 
discovering  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
case.  He  should  certainly  call  for  the 
judgment  of  the  house  upou  the  ques- 
tion now  raised. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
fhatji  in  polAt  of  ojrderi  the  examination 


of  the  witness  nmr  at  the  bar,  ought 
to  be  concluded  beloreany  motion  upon 
the  subject  alluded  to  was  brought  oe*- 
fore  the  house.  The  noble  Secretary 
of  State  having  brought  in  tbe  bill,  he 
he  did  so  upon  his  own  responsibiUty, 
and  was  answerable  for  the  conse** 
quences,  like  all  other  ministers. 

Earl  GREY  complained  strongly  of 
the  absence  of  an  avowal  of  a  principal 
in  this  business.  Without  this  know- 
ledge how  was  the  conduct  of  agents  to 
be  ihoroughly  investigated,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  tracing  whether  any  suboma«> 
tiou  of  pe*  jury  had,  in  fact,  been  com- 
mitted.' He  should,  when  the  cross* 
examination  of  witnesses  waa  over, 
submit  a  proposition  to  the  house  on 
the  subject. 

J  he  Earl  of  CARNARVON  con- 
demned, iu  pointed  terms,  the  manner 
in  which  this  business  had  b  en  con» 
ducted,  with  respect,  for  instance,  to 
the  Carlsrhue  evidence,  which  rested 
on  the  testimouy  of  one  witness— a 
wkuess,  too,  that  had  been  examined,^ 
not  by  the  Milan  Commission,  but  by 
the  Hanoverian  minister,  and  after- 
wards taken  to  Hanover.  V/as  that, 
minister  an  authorised  agent,  and  who 
was  responsible  for  his  acts  ?  Did  mi- 
nisters adopt  the  conduct  of  the  Hano- 
veriau  minister? — or  who  was  to  be 
responsible  for  the  acti  of  the  minister 
of  a  little  German  despot?  Perhaps^ 
not  only  the  ministers  employed  in  this 
business  were  those  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  of  the  king  of 
Hanover,  and  even  of  the  duke  of 
Cornwall.  If  the  real  constitutional 
advisers  of  his  majesty  were  responsible 
for  all  ihut  had  been  done,  he  believed 
they  would  have  to  answer  for  most 
di>gr  :ceful  means,  which  compromised 
the  character  of  tiie  country  Evenr 
principle  of  justice,  every  feeling  of 
truth  and  common  sense^  were  at  va- 
riance with  what  had  beeu  done  in  this 
miserable  case. 

Ivord  MELVILLE  here  moved,  that 
tiie  proper  officer  should  attend  from 
t!ie  Admiralty,  with  copies  from  tbe 
ship's  books  of  the  l*octiers,  &c,  of  the 
situation  on  board  and  services  of  Wm. 
Carrington. — Ordered. 


Tbe  witness  PhillippoPomi,  wbowai 
examined  ou  Saturday,  was  now  re- 
called, and  cross-examined  by  the  At- 
torney-General. He  deposed  as  fol- 
lows : 

1  resided  at  theBaronoy  and  ^  i|^ 
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tft««I  In  Chf  rourfs  holnw,  hr  put.  In 
Justir^  to  him,  he*  hoped  the  qurstioii 
iKt»uld  In*  put  to  Ihr  juflprs. 

VmtX  (»UKY  n|;rrc<l,  ihat.  accord  in? 
to  th«»  pr;u-iic«*  in  ihc  cmiits  below,  the 
a»o«itioii  citiild  r.o(  he  put  ;  hut  he 
thourht  a  cum*  uom  rxistcit  which  on- 
litl^i  them  to  depnrt  frmn  t!if>>e  rul'^A. 

Af^er  «»me  olioerviiiituN  from  Kirl 
Liverpool*  Lord  Krsliin**,  ami  Lord 
KeJeydale,  the  quotion  \\a<  iicj^^itived 
without  A  di\i>io:i. 

Tli«wiine»3»  w:»5  tHen  rec;»l!ed,  nrd, 
in  Att'^ner  to  a  que-siiKn  from  one  of 
ihe  peers  '^'lid,  Ka>telli  h.ul  i  >L1  hi'n 
tliat  l*e  Mont  wa*  ui  recei\e  a  renarJ 
U*t  (iviujs  evidence  ..(.unx  ibc  queen. 

Tw r.MT-srt i> \ ;>  ui rs kss. 

lX>\irKLllO  1N^.;\II  *Aor:».  av 
•\ainuae«l  b>  Mr  \Vi\**.  |  iKa>.-!erk 
K»  liK*  pi\*l.->*u>  \-.i  a^c.'!  of  h  r  T.a 
jir<t>  at  ^iUn  I  nj^  lukoa  tii  i.>e 
lhHi>o  01  Vi  .  ,*o.;-ii  I  KiJ  A  ooi'^er- 
«au«\(  u',N  M.'t  I  >•  v  »?%:^at  ^«-  *ajr 
»e  >*■  Vp^-w  !•*; »  -i  i  :o  '  -le  :•»  >ri7i 
I fc c   J^»iv^ ^   of   >.<i    :.>*'.    ^ »-*-,•  5*  : . 

U;,i  >.'  ,*.r»r  \.. .  «-\  :  cj^e^xN: ':  ;* 
V*t.*<  iK-^*  v.  /V  ^  ' 
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TUKSDAY,  October  IT. 

The  LORD  C llANCfiLLOK, advert' 
infi;  to  the  objectioD  which  had  been 
taken  yesterday  to  the  examinatioD  of 
w  itne!«ses  as  to  the  conduct  of  Vllaa- 
cartif  moved,  that  the  follow ioj^  qaei- 
tionshoald  be  submitted  to  ibe  judget; 

If,  in  the  trial  uf  a  civil  action  era 
criminal  indicunent,eviHrnce  liadlieeB 
given  on  the  crott-exaniiuation  of  tha 
witnesses  examined  in  chief  for  the 
plaintiff*  in  the  civil  action,  or  in  rap- 
port of  the  cbarf^s  of  the  indictment* 
from  whi  h  it  vkas  to  be  inferred  that 
A.  B  had  I»een  employed  to  collect 
wiiuestes  for  the  plaintiff'  or  the  pro- 
»ecniioo  ;  and  if  tkc  defendant,  in  a 
civil  action,  or  under  indictment,  of- 
fered prtiiif  that  A.  B.  bad  gone  about 
to  inaiice  CD*  to  ^ive  corrupt  teiti* 
nocv  in  «ttpport  of  ibe  civil  action  or 
crimii!^  cXfcfSe*— ao  »  itae^  called  ai 
a  «itaes»  i.i  chief  for  the  indictment, 
or  ciTit  acLioa.  kaving.  under  croii- 
eiamisa  i«>^  ^iven  anv  protif  of  A.  B) 
vvrra^*:  ^^^^^^^ — ^ooid  tae  practice  of 
:.te  c«>ar.>  >evu«  a-.low  C.  D.  a  witneii 
vM.k-d  Tor  tie  defence,  to  ;ive  &iie 
;(r>CL3Btfav  i:;  iappcn  uf  the  civil  fuit 
oc  :^e  c."si  Ai  cA^ces,  there  being 
i«  yo-x-f  :j»l:  A.  B.  :fid  bees  auibo- 
■  >-■■-•  *  ?  J  -  >  >•  -  so  ,,i.  t  >  =13  A.e  ■  'ffers : 
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consented  (o  inquire  ;  hut  the  evidence  i 
»n  thai  case  was  improperly  adniiited. 
If  the  rule  was  to  he,  th  it,  unless  ajcency 
Coiild  be  proved,  iliey  were  not  to  re- 
ceive evideuce  of  corruption. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  wished  j 
to  saj  a  few  words  in  consequence  of  ; 
M'hat  had  ''alien  from  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  In  the  first  placf,  as  tt»  the 
objection  to  confi.ningj  the  question  U) 
be  propos^il  to  the  judiies  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  in  civil  actions,  he 
believe  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  have  no  objection  to  strike  these 
words  out,  and  to  let  the  qiiesii<in  go 
to  ihe  judges  wlihout  any  lininaiion. 
Wi!h  reprard  to  the  general  argument  | 
of  the  ncihlc  lord,  he  thoujjht  ilje  view  | 
taken  by  him  was'fonndetl  altoge'.her  ! 
in  mistake.  He  desired  that  no  man  . 
should  supuo^e  that  he  meant  to  argue 
that  it  was  not  as  bad  to  endeavour  tt) 
corrupt  those  who  had  not  been  brought 
forward  as  \\itnes=eB,  as  it  was  to  suborn 
thoscf  who  had  actually  been  before  the 
house.  In  his  opinion,  to  attempt  cor- 
rupfiou  in  the  one  instance  was  jusi 
as  iniquitous  as  in  he  other;  but  what 
he  contended  was,  that  in  the  latter  j 
rase  ihey  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  nt  ; 
this  lime,  and  ought  not  to  be  culled  j 
upon  to  go  into  an  irrelevant  inquiry,  i 
which  be  did  not  see  could  have  any  : 
effect  on  the  present  proceedings.  If  ; 
the  jiuiges  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  might  be  received,  he  consit  ! 
dered  that  justice  would  require  that  I 
they  shduld  hear  what  the  parties  ac-  '• 
Cuied  could  offer  in  their  defeuce.  i 

Lord  ERSKJNE  concurred  in  opi- 
nion Miih  Barl  Grey  and  spoke  at  some 
leii|:ih,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was 
Dot  disiincttv  heard  below  tiic  bar.  The 
evidence  he  thought  ought  to  he  re- 
ceived or  rejected  by  their  lordship's 
decision.  He  had  not  altered  the  opi- 
nion which  he  gave  on  the  subject  yes- 
terday. Having  considered  the  matter 
^'till  further,  and  called  to  his  recidlecrion 
his  practicp;al  the  bar  in  early  life,  he 
felt  convinced  with  his  noble  friend  (Earl 
Grey)  that  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
iiets  ought  to  be  allowed  without  any 
question  being  put  to  the  judges.  He* 
thought  it  strange  that,  alter  the  nd- 
inission  bad  been  made  that  the  house 
xverc  bound  by  technical  rules,  but 
were  to  attain  the  truth  and  administer 
substantial  justice,  the  admission  of 
this  testimony  should  be  opposed  ;  and 
in  that  anomalous  proceeding  all  the 
(lifidvautagea   were  still  thrust   uponj 
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the  queen,  and  uoi;e  of  the  advantt*g-.;s 
accorded  to  her. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
the  questi(m  appeared  to  him  to  be, 
whether  the  house  woull  abide  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  of  the  courts  of  law 
or  not.  If  the  excellence  of  those 
rules  were  admitted  in  the  courts  below, 
*be  desired  to  know  why  they  were  not 
applicable  to  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  courts  of  judicature. 

The  Earl  of  ROSLVN  said,  that  the 
house  was  bound  to  dispose  of  t'lc  bil 
according  to  the  evideuce  adduced  by 
the  promoter!)  of  it ;  but  was  it  uothing 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  that  evi- 
dence had  been  collected  ?  Vv  as  it  no- 
th  ug  to  shew  that  the  fountain  from 
which  it  was  drawn  was  corrupted,  and 
nti  truth  could  flow  from  such  a  source? 
Wa3  it  nothiniic  to  shew  this  from  those 
who  bad  refused  thi*  proffered  bribe, 
and  who  dec  ared  the  agent  that  ten- 
dered it  ?  13id  any  body,  in  point  of 
fact,  doubt  the  agency  of  Vilmacarli  in 
this  cause  ?  Nobody  could  now  doubt 
the  agency  of  either  co  onel  Irown  or 
Mr.  Powell;  for  the  latter,  by  his  re- 
fusal to  give  the  letter  of  the  former, 
clearly  established  the  diect  agency  of 
both.  If,  with  these  palpable  facts  b(  - 
fore  their  lordships,  with  these  pro- 
ceediug^  of  agents  so  long  engaged  in 
collecting  testimony,  they  should  deem 
it  riglit  to  reject  in  the  present  sta^e  of 
their  proceedings,  the  only  inquiry 
which  could  make  their  future  pro- 
gress safe,  then  indeed,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  saw  no  safety 
for  the  administration  of  justice  there 
—  that  he  saw  no  hope  of  the  salutary 
protection  of  the  community,  no  safe- 
guard against  the  recurrence  of  dark 
and  dubious  means  to  entrap  testimotiy 
destined  to  sap  the  foundation  of  jus- 
tice (hear). 

After  some  further  discussion,  in 
which  Lord  Manners,  the  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Kedesdale,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Marquis  ofLausdowu,  and  Lord  King 
took  part. 

It  was  agreed  to  refer  two  questions  ; 
they  were  in  substance  as  implied  by 
the  preceding  argument :  whether  in 
courts  of  ordinary  judicature,  evidence 
can  be  received  of  corrupt  practices,  of 
bribery,  and  subornation  of  perjury,  in 
a  cause  under  trial,  by  any  agent,  with- 
out previously  establishing  in  proof  che 
fact  of  his  agency. 

The  judges  then  retired.L 
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fIsM  in  the  courts  below,  be  put.     In 
justice  to  him,  he  hoped  the  question  , 
w^Dold  be  put  to  the  judges. 

Earl  GREY  agreed,  that,  nccordtnv 
to  the  practice  in  the  courts  below,  the 
aaestion  could  r.ot  be  put  ;  but  be 
tliou|;ht  a  case  now  existed  which  en- 
titled them  to  depart  from  these  rules. 

After  some  nbserviitions  from  Knrl 
liiverpooly  Lord  Erskinr,  and  Lord 
Redesdale,  the  question  was  ue^ratived 
irithoot  a  division. 

The  witness  was  then  recalled,  and, 
m  answer  to  a  questiim  from  one  of 
ilie  peem,  said,  Rastelli  had  told  him 
that  De  Mont  was  to  receive  a  reward 
for  giving  evidence  against  the  queen. 

TWENTY-SECOND  WITNESS. 

POMPELLIO  POMATI  sworn,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Wilde.  I  was  clerk 
to  the  professional  agent  of  h<>r  ma- 
jesty at  Milan.  1  was  taken  to  the 
luiuse  of  Vilmacarii.  1  had  a  conver- 
lation  with  him.  The  moment  he  i^aw 
Mie  he  knew  mc,  and  told  me  to  brin^ 
the  papers  of  her  royal  highness  to 
bim. 

Did  he  offer  you  any  inducement  to 
bring  these  papers  ? 

The  SOLICITOR-GKNRRAL  ob- 
jected to  this  qucbtion. 

Mr.  WlLDlii  supported  the  question 
as  perfectly  auniis>ib!c.  Vilmac.irti  had, 
if  no  other  person  hud,  beon  di»;tinctly 
proved  to  be  an  ai^rnt  in  tliis  abomina- 
ble conspiracy.  What  he  proposed  by 
this  witness  to  prove  was,  that  V'ilnia- 
cartiand  Colonel  Brown,  or  the  former 
with  the  sanction  of  the  latter,  had 
offered  to  the  witness  a  valuable  con- 
sideration to  purloin  from  the  profcs- 
i«ional  law  a^cnt  of  the  J^rincess  of 
Wales,  the  papers  connected  with  her 
«lefence.  He  submitted,  with  confi- 
deuce,  that  the  queen  could  not  be  shut 
oot  from  showing  this  fact,  us  well  as 
other  facts  exhibiting  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  these  agents  in  their  true 
colours.  If  such  outers  were  proved 
in  the  courts  below,  any  prosecution 
would  be  instantly  scouted. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  followed  on  the 
jKune  side,  and  submitted,  that  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  shew  the  flagitious 
manner  in  which  this  conspiracy  had 
been  got  up,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to 
attempt  to  defend  his  illustrious  client. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  was 
beard  in  reply,  and  at  half-past  four 
tlHt  hou^e  adjonrned* 


TUESDAY,  October  IT. 

The  LORD  C llANCELLOR, advert- 
ing  to  the  objection  which  had  beco 
taken  yesterday  to  the  examioaiioo  of 
witnesses  as  to  the  conduct  of  Vilaa- 
carti,  moved,  that  the  following  qocs* 
tion  should  be  submitted  to  the  judges; 

If,  in  the  trial  uf  a  civil  action  era 
criminal  indictment,  evidence  bad  been 
given  on  the  crosb-eiawiuation  of  the 
witnesses  examined  in  chief  for  tbe 
plaintiff  in  the  civil  action,  or  in  sap- 
port  of  the  charges  of  the  indictment, 
from  which  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
A.  B.  had  been  employed  to  collect 
witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  pro* 
secutiou  ;  and  if  tbe  defendant.  In  a 
civil  action,  or  under  indictment,  of* 
fered  proof  that  A.  B.  had  gone  about 
to  induce  C.  D*  to  give  corropt  testi* 
mony  in  support  of  the  civil  action  or 
criminal  charge^— no  witness  called  as 
a  witness  in  chief  for  the  indictment, 
or  civil  action,  having,  under  croii- 
examinaiiou  given  any  proof  of  A.  B^ 
corrupt  agency — would  the  practice  of 
the  courts  below  allow  C.  D.  a  witness 
called  for  the  defence,  to  give  fiUse 
testimony  in  support  of  tbe  civil  suit 
or  the  criminal  charges,  there  being 
no  proof  that  A.  B.  iiad  been  autho- 
ri:>cd  by  his  principal  to  make  offers  ? 

Earl  GREV,  betore  lUeir  lordships 
Ciioe  to  a  decisiiiu  ou  tiiis  quesiieu^ 
wiibed  to  say  a  few  words.  It  tlie  no- 
ble and  learned  lord  wished  to  propose 
the  queMlon  to  the  learued  judges 
merely  tor  his  own  satisfaction,  Jie 
should  on  that  grouud  not  object, to  it, 
But  he  must  declare  he  was  of  ooiniout 
that,  even  if  the  jud;;es  did  decide  that, 
accordiug  to  the  rules  of  evidence  in  the 
courts  below,  the  examiuatiou  proposed 
bythe  queen's  couusel  could  not  be  al- 
lowed, their  lordshipswere  not  boimd 
to  act  ou  that  decision.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  would  contend  that,  in  «§n« 
sequence  of  the  koowled::e  of  acts 
which  bad  come  to  them  from  the  bar, 
ihey  were  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  allegatious.  He  was  how- 
ever, not  much  disposed  to  oppose  tbt 
propositiou  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Icrd,  because,  whatever  might  be  tbe 
answer  given  by  the  learned  judges,  he 
should  propose  to  their  lordships  to 
proceed  in  the  course  of  inquiry  which 
was  uow  suspeuded.  The  present  point 
of  inquiry  was  neither  more  nor  lets 
than  a  continuation  of  the  case  of  Raf- 
telli  'y  lato  that  case  their  lordships  bad 
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cou'SPiited  («> inquire;  hut  the  evidence 
^11  that  case  was  iiiijiropcrly  aJniiited, 
If  the  rule  was  to  ho,  thit,  unless  aj^ency 
could  be  proved,  ihey  were  not  to  re- 
ceive evidence  of  con'ui>tion. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  wished 
to  saj  a  few  words  in  coustqnence  of 
M'hat  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  In  the  first  placf,  as  tt»  the 
i.ljection  to  cout^ning  the  question  U) 
he  propos.^d  lo  the  jud{!es  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the.  courts  in  civil  actions,  he 
believe  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  have  no  objection  to  strike  these 
wurd<  out,  and  to  let  the  quesiion  go 
to  ihe  judges  without  any  limitalion. 
With  regfard  to  the  general  arj;ument 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  iht»U£;ht  iljc  view 
taken  by  him  was'foundejl  altogeiher 
in  mistake.  He  desired  that  no  man 
should  suppose  that  he  meant  to  argue 
that  it  was  noi  as  bad  to  endeavour  tt) 
corrupt  those  who  had  not  been  brought 
forward  as  witnesses,  as  it  was  to  suborn 
thps^  who  had  actually  been  before  tjie 
house.  In  his  opinion,  to  attempt  cor- 
ruption in  the  one  instance  was  jusi 
as  iniquitous  as  in  .he  other;  but  what 
he  contended  was,  that  in  the  latter 
c^se  ihey  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  nt 
this  lime,  and  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  go  into  an  irrelevant  inquiry, 
which  he  did  not  see  could  have  any 
effect  f)n  the  present  proceedings.  If 
tile  judges  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  might  be  received,  he  consit 
dered  that  justice  would  require  that 
they  should  hear  what  the  parties  ac- 
cused could  offer  in  their  defence. 

Lord  RRSKJNE  concurred  in  opi- 
iiiaii  with  Earl  Grey  and  spoke  at  some 
leit|:th,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was 
nut  distinctly  heard  below  the  bar.  The 
evidence  he  thought  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived or  rejected  by  their  lonkhip's 
ilecision.  He  had  not  altered  the  opi- 
nion which  he  gave  on  the  subject  yes- 
terday. Having  considered  the  matter 
Ktill  f  urther,  and  called  t  o  his  recollect  ion 
iiis  practicp^^al  ihe  bar  in  early  life,  he 
felt  convinced  with  his  noble  friend  (Earl 
Grey)  that  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness ought  to  be  allowed  witlioui  any 
questiou  being  put  to  the  judges.  He* 
thought  it  strauge  that,  alter  the  ad- 
mission had  been  made  that  the  hou<;e 
Were  hound  by  technical  rules,  but 
were  to  attain  the  truth  and  administer 
substantial  justice,  the  admission  of 
this  testimony  should  be  opposed  ;  aud 
in  that  anomalous  proceeding  all  the 
disAdvautages   were  Btill  thrust   upon, 
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the  queen,  and  none  of  the  advantages 
accorded  to  her.    . 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
the  questitm  appeared  to  him  to  he, 
whether  the  house  wouM  abide  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  of  the  courts  of  law 
or  not.  If  the  excellence  of  those 
yules  were  admitted  in  the  courts  below, 
^e  desired  to  know  why  tlicy  were  not 
applicable  to  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  courts  of  judicature. 

The  Earl  of  ROSLYN  said,  that  the 
house  was  bound  to  dispose  of  tiio  bil 
according  to  the  evidence  adduced  l^y 
the  promolerb  of  it ;  but  was  it  uothing 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  that  evi- 
dence had  been  collected  ?  Was  it  no- 
th  ug  to  shew  that  the  fountniu  from 
which  it  was  drawn  was  corrupted,  and 
nn  truth  could  flow  from  such  a  source? 
Wa3  it  nothing  to  .shew  this  from  those 
who  had  refused  the  proffered  bribe, 
and  who  dec  ared  the  agent  that  ten- 
dered it }  IXul  any  body,  in  point  of 
fact,  doubt  tl»e  agency  of  Vilmacarti  in 
this  cause  ?  Nobody  could  now  doubt 
the  agency  of  either  co  onel  Jtowu  or 
Mr.  Powell;  for  the  latter,  by  his  re- 
fusal to  give  the  letter  of  the  foruier, 
clearly  established  the  diect  agency  of 
both.  If,  with  these  palpable  facts  b(  - 
fore  their  lordships,  with  these  pro- 
ceediug^  of  agents  so  loug  engaged  in 
collecting  testimony,  they  should  deem 
it  right  to  reject  in  the  present  stao:e  of 
their  proceedings,  the  only  inquiry 
which  could  make  their  future  pro- 
gress safe,  then  indeed,  he  should  be 
obliged  to'  confess  that  he  saw  no  safety 
for  the  administration  of  justice  there 
—  that  he  saw  no  hope  of  the  salutary 
protection  of  the  community,  no  safe- 
guard against  the  recurrence  of  dark 
and  dubious  means  to  entrap  testimony 
destined  to  sap  the  foundation  of  jus- 
tice (hear). 

After  some  further  discussion,  in 
which  Lord  Manners,  the  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Kedesdale,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Marquis  ofLausdowu,  and  Lord  King 
took  part. 

It  was  agreed  to  refer  two  questions  ; 
they  were  in  substance  as  implied  by 
the  preceding  argument :  whether  in 
courts  of  ordinary  judicature,  evidence 
can  be  received  of  corrupt  practices,  of 
bribery,  and  subornation  of  perjury,  in 
a  cause  under  trial,  by  any  agent,  with- 
out previously  establishing  iu  proof  the 
fact  of  bis  agency. 

The  judges  then  retired^ 
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After  an  hour*8  absence,  the  judges 
returned  to  the  bouse. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ABBOT 
Atmted^  that  the  fudges  bad  conferred 
toother  on  the  que&tions  propounded 
to  them  ;  but,  in  tousequen'-e  of  their 
f^rcat  importance,  tbey  required  farther 
time,  until  to-morrow,  before  they  de- 
livered tlieir  opinion. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  im- 
mediately moved  the  adjournment  of 
tbe  house 

The  EirlofCARNARVONdiduot 
conceive  that  their  hirdsbips  could  be 
more  uuprofitably  employed  than 
sittin;:^  in  that  place  discussing:  techni- 
cal questions  ;  berau«e  it  appeared  to 
biin  that  the  point  of  law  which  had 
beens)  much  debated  had  no  connexion 
whatever  wiih  the  point  of  duty,  on 
which  they  would  ultimately  be  called 
to  decide  for  themselves.  Whether  this 
alleged  conspiracy  be  proved  or  be  not 
proved,  the  real  qnestioii  for  their 
lordship^;*  decision  must  he  whether 
ihey  would  yield  to  the  demand  of  mi- 
nisters ;  first  to  give  them  the  Ivuman 
■acrifice  for  which  (hey  thirsted  (hear), 
and,  when  they  had  immolated  their 
victim,  to  proceed  to  inc^uire  by  what 
foul  crimes,  by  what  wicked  artifices, 
that  victim  had  been  led  to  the  altar  ? 
(Hear).  This  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary proposition  that  a  tuinister  of 
the  crown  had  ever  as&uuied  the  right 
of  submitting  to  their  lordships^  but 
still  it  was  the  true  question  now  be- 
fore them.  Their  lordships  might  do 
well  to  amuse  themselves  by  putting 
questions  to  the  judges,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  rid  of  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had  stated  ;  therefore, 
be  thought  they  had  better  at  once  meet 
that  question  boldly  and  manfully 
(hear,  hear).  But  if  ihey  thought 
proper  to  wait  for  a  decision  on  this 
point  of  law,  which,  he  repeated,  was 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  point  of  duty, 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  afraid  of 
the  great  question.  He  would  not  apo- 
logize for  this  sort  of  appeal,  which, 
to  some,  might  appear  to  be  a  waste  of 
time,  because  be  was  convinced  that 
they  coitld  not  waste  their  time  worse 
than  pursuing  the  line  of  proceeding 
which  thev  had  adopted. 

Urd  ERSKINE  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  that  another  question 
should  \yii  r.  fe  red  to  the  judges,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  evi- 
dence liktf  that  on  which  tbeir  lord- 
Bhlpg  had  been  debating,  and  on  the 


propriety  of  receivi^ig  wbicb,  n»  deft- 
si  on  had  yet  taken  pTace,  might  noty 
under  particular  drcnuiiitancrs,  be  le- 
galized, and  rendefod  admisMMe.  Al- 
though the  question  pvt  to  tile  learned 
judges  might  be  by  them  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  he  wmild  assmne  that  a  ne- 
gative deeisioR  had  taken  pTace,  and 
under  that  supposition  moo  Id  pot  the 
following  quest  km  :— "  Sapponng,  ac- 
cording tu  the  rule  of  law^  evidence 
of  a  coDspirary,  by  suborned  witnesifS 
to  support  anv  prosecatlon^ooghtaot 
to  be  admitted,  except  aach  as  appKcs 
to  the  prosecutor,  or  the  agents  en- 
ployed  by  him.  whose  general  evidence 
of  such  consi/iracywill  not,  neverthe- 
less, in  tho  first  inatanee,  be  received, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  connect  the 
prosecutor  himseff^  or  any  agcat  ea- 
ployed  by  him^ with  the  conspiracy? 
and  whether,,  by  the  same  rule,  evi- 
dence should  Bot  be  received  froa  the 
defendaiLt,  he  seeking  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  sabom 
evidence  against  bim  ?  His  lorpship 
moved,  *'  that  this  question  be  referred 
to  the  judges.^ 

The  question  was-  referred  to  the 
judges,  and  at  half^past  two  o*dock 
the  bouse  adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  Ift. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  J^USTICE  this 
day  delivered  his  judgment  In  the  nine 
of  all  his  brother  judges  on-  the  ques- 
tions whieh  were  yesterday  submitted 
to  them.  He  said,  he  had  conferred 
with  his  learned  brother  judges  on  the 
questions  submitted  to  them  by  their 
lordships,  on  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  come  to  a  decision  yesterday* 
He,  after  considering  the  subject  with 
them,  bad  written  down  his  own  opi- 
nion. This,  on  perusing  it,  his  learned 
brothers  hud  thought  proper  to  adopt, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  autboriried  to 
deliver  it  to  the  house  as  thair  opinion. 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  (o  read 
the  paper,  which  be  bad  drawn  np. 
It  stated  the  first  question  referred  to 
tbeir  consideration,  which  he  (Chief 
Justice  Abbott Jl  regarded  as  one  of 
great  importance^  and  had  accordingly 
given  it  all  the  attention  due  to  it, 
with  anxiety  proportioned  to  itt  im- 
portance; and  he  now,  with  great  dif- 
fidence, submitted  the  result  of  that 
consideration  to  tiie  house.  He  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  view  the  question 
as  if  the  parties  were  reversed  f  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  show  what  uiifbl 
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Vfc  tWt^lTcGt  of  t\w  adoption  of  the  j^rin- . 
V:ifile  coDtebded  for  in  the  tas^  he  had 
supposed.  He  shewed  tbat^  ander 
|iarcicu1kr  circomstances,  it  miglit  ^o 
lo  throw  discredit  on  a  just  defence, 
9iod  tb»s  lead  to  the  Condemnation  of 
<ea  iBBoceDt  person.  This  cOnsidet- 
MioD  caabled  him  to  conlentiplate  with 
taiore  calmness  the  ansWci*  fehich  he 
sb«vld  feel  it  to  be  his  du^ty  to  give. 
la  cases  like  the  presents  agents,  to 
obtain  evidence  were  necessarily  em- 
ploy«d<  and  ithere  was  no  disgrace  in 
^empluyii^,  or  io  heing  em|>lo>^ed,  as 
an  agent.  The  princijial  in  any  case 
could  only  be  aAe^ted  by  the  acts  of 
the  Agent,  where  those  acts  were  all- 
tborised  by  the  4irtncipal.  Ono  pers6n 
coald  not  be  disgraced  by  the  atlions 
«f  aaotlier  who  might  be  "his  agent, 
sinless  the  actions  referred  could  be 
profied  to  iiave  been  done  by  hts  imme- 
<iiate  «rder<.  It  was  possiblo  that  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the 
IproaecatioR,  the  prosecator  might  be 
Ignorant  of  the  acts  of  his  agent,  and 
wonid  r^ect  the  means  that  were  used 
if  tbey  came  within  his  knowledge^  An  ' 
•nportaat consideration  .^ug«;eiited  Hself 
as  to  tbe  effects  such  nets  <ought  t(«  haV6 
tin  tlie  character  of  witnesses.  These 
«iHg4u  be  namerous  and  resi^i^table  in 
a  case  wbM-e  the  agent  for  the  |)rose. 
cation  had  grossly  mifcondu^ted  him- 
self; and  tbe  witnesses  were  not  all 
to  be  regarded  as  perjured  knaves,  be- 
cause certain  wicked  endeavours  had 
beea  oMde  to  seduce  t^her  persons,  by 
iBOoey  or  other  incans^  to  give  evidence 
to  tbe  same  effect.  He,  tnerefore,  came 
to  flw  coodasioB  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
4bat  wbicb  he  had  supposed  as  analo- 
gous to  it,  the  question  could  not  be 
|>uu  If  it  were  proved  that  practices 
of  tbe  kind  alladed  to  bad  been  re- 
ported to  by  the  agent,  a  slight  degree 
of  suspicion  night  in  consequence  at- 
imchto  the  witne>!s<»8,  hut  it  was  not  on 
amptcieas  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
oaglit  to  be  fcMUided— -it  on^ht  to  rest 
«pon  facts.  He  begged  to  add,  that  bo 
hy  no  means  went  the  length  oif  saying 
tnat,  in  no  case,  and  under  no  possible 
circamstancos,  could  evidence  of  the 
nature  now  tendered  be  received.  His  ' 
lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
case  ouglit  to  be  opened ,  in  order  that 
tbe  judges  might  form  an  adequate  opi- 
dEob,  i^hether,  nnder  all  the  circam- 
ataacet,  and  the  different  bearings  of 
thofe  circumstances,  tlio   propounded 


proof  of  conspiracy  tould  or  could  not 
be  admitted. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said, 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  had  sb^wn 
that  his  ohjettion  was  well  founded ; 
notwithstanding  whi£b,  however,  he 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  in* 
quiry  being  gone  into  respecting  tbe 
tortduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
formed  the  Milan  Commission,  reserv- 
ing, however,  to  those  gentlemen,  tbe 
right  of  calling  witnesses  f(n*  their  own 
▼indication,  in  answer  to  any  evidence 
that  might  be  brought  against  tbem  en 
the  other  side, 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  be  couhl 
fiot  exactly  arrive  at  the  i^al  decision 
t»f  tho  jodares. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  was  clearly  Xi( 
opinion,  that  unless  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations respecting  evidence  oi>tain- 
ing  in  the  conrts  below,  were  observed 
generally  on  the  present  occasion,  th^ 
bonse  would  be  continuallv  plunged 
into  collateral  investigations  beside  th6 
present  question.  Still,  however,  h6 
for  one^  should  be  most  aniions  for  the 
house  to  enter  into  a  foil  examination 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  Commish 
sion,  provided  they  thought  this  thepe* 
riod  at  which  it  was  fit  that  iuvesti. 
gfttlon  of  (heir  canduct  oaght  to  be 
g6ne  into. 

Lord  GREY  conceived  that  the  pro- 
posed examination  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted ought  to  be  gone  into,  but 
he  Could  by  no  means  entertain  that 
opinion  on  the  grounds  stated  by  tbe 
Attorney-'General,  or  by  the  noble 
lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  bouse, 
Tbe  noble  earl  then  moved,  that  tbe 
witness  should  be  called  in>  and  asked 
tho  iquestion  which  bad  been  objected 
to. 

After  seme  farther  observations  from 
th6  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Erikine^ 
the  witness  was  ordered  to  be  called 
in  accordingly. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Granville  Sharpe  was,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Kenyon,  called  to 
the  bar  to  correct  the  statement  which 
had  been  made  of  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta having  been  present  at  the  Turk- 
ish  danCe,  described  in  his  evidence. 
He  since  understood  tbe  Bishop  was 
not  there. 

SAMUEL  INMAN,  of  the  Vafy- 
office,  presented  to  tbe  bouse  extracts* 
from  the  ships*  books  relative  to  thd 
servire  of  William  Cnrrington. 
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30()  DEFKNCE  OF   THE   QUEE!f« 

POMPELLIO     POM  ATI    recalled,  hifrhiiess  when  I  went.    CodatxK  my 


awd  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

All  the  previniis  questions  and  an- 
swers of  the   witness  were    repealed 


employer,  uas  employed  in  the  affairs 
of  the  I'linccss  iu  Italy.  1  did  not,  as 
an  hoiivst  man,  cunimuuicate  to  him 


until  the  short-liand  writer  came  to  the  i  t^'e  nicssag^e  I  had  received  to  take 
question  to  which  the  objection  had  j  away  the  papers.  1  do  not  know  the 
been  taken.  '  i  per'^on  by  whom    f  was  desired  to  ^o 

Mr.  WILDE  then  put  the  followin*;  I  t"  Vilmacarll.  I  met  him  accidentally 
question  :—  in  the  street — ^The  witness  underweu'c 

You  have  stated  tliat  Vi'macarti  had     "     further     hmg    cross-examinatiea, 

■  told  you  to  briiijf  her  ro>al  hi^hness's  '.  duiiiig  which  he  confirmed  hU  former 
papers:  did  ho  offer  yoii  any  induce-  |  tosiiniouy.  He  said  he  was  induced 
ment  to  biin^  those  papers  ? '  lie  told  ■  to  come  here  solely  from  a  desire  li» 
ine  that  he  would  have  g[iven  mean  em-  :  repair  the   evil    which  "be  had  dene. 

■  ploynienl»ai>d  that  hr  would  liaveKiveii  [  *^e  expected  no  reward.  He  was  now 
MIC  moreeuiolHment  than  my  employer.     •"  the  cloth  trade  ;  and  did  uot  intend 

The  further  testimony  given  bythe     t'.»  go  hack  to  the  service  of  Codatii. 
wiincKs  was.  as  follows :—  |      PHILLIPPO  POMI  recalled  and  ex- 

The  employment  which  he  promised     amineJ  by   Mr.  Tyndall.^I   know  a 
me  was  in  the   police  of  Milan.     On  !  person  of  the  name  of  Rig^anti.    He 
the  following  day  I  brought  him  some  '  ''ves  at  ihe  Porto  di  Gene«a,  Milan. 
papers,    lie  told  me  to  come  after  sum-  1  He  sells  tobacco,  vinegar,  &c.    When 
set.     1  took  papers  in  this  way  to  Vil-  ,  ^  v\ent  to  hU  shop  he  had  always  sume- 
macani  seven  or  eight  times.     I  took     »h«»g  to  tell  me. 
them  from   the   office  of  Codalzi,  the  j      The  ATTORNEY    GENERAL  «b- 
queen's  advocate,     I  received    money  :  jeeted  to  any  evidence  beiu^  received 
for  taking   these  papers.      Vihnacarti    of  offers  made  by  Riganti. 
knew  1  was  a  clerk  in  Codatzi's  office.        The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thougbt 
I  received  money  for  taking  these  pa-  ■  ibat,  afier  what  the  last  witness  had 
pers  six  limes.    1  was  not  satisfied  with    said  respecting  Vilmacarti  audR'gauti, 
the  money  I  had  received    (laughter),  j  lb*"*  evidence  might  be  received. 
i  eom|)lained   once  to  Colonel   Brown!       Witness  iu  continuation, — I  went  to 


that  Vilmacarti  had  not  given  me  money 
f  nough  for  taking  her  royal  liighntss's 
papers  to  him.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  advocate  Vilma- 
carti, and  that  1  ought  not  to  doubt 


buy  salt  or  something  else,  and  he 
asked  me  (for  he  knew  that  I  belonged 
to  the  Baroua),  if  I  ha;I  ever  seen  those 
"  seherze'*  between  the  piiucess  and 
Bergami ;  if  I  did,  now  was  the  time 


he  would  pay  me  what  he  had  pro-  '  *<>  ccme  forward  to  obtain  something, 
mised  me.  Colonel  Brown  told  me  to  '  *^"''  become  a  man  (ihe  interpreter  ex 
vail  the  next  day  on  Vilmacarti,  and  ;  pl^iued  that  *•  seherze"  meant  any 
that  he  would  give  me  something.     I!  tli  g  «r  nothing).     I  aucwered  **  No, 


*ent,  and  received  some  more  money. 
The  papers  which  I  took  to  Vilmacarti 
were  letters  and  other  papers  relating 
to  evidence  in  favour  of  the  princess. 
J   know  a  man   of  the    name  of  Ri- 

fanti.  He  applied  to  me  for  papers, 
spoke  to  Vilmacarti  of  him.  I  said 
I  did  not  know  him;  and  he  told  me 
be  was  a  man  of  character.     He  ap- 


I  had  been  no  seherze  ;"  and  then  he 
replied,  **  How  !  have  you  uot  seen 
Bergami  pulling  the  princess  on  horse 

or  a^s-hack,  and  thrust  his  hand .'" 

1  told  him  that  this  was  a  true  false- 
hood Cmuch  laughter)  ;  for,  instead 
of  that,  be  paid  her  all  possible  repeci 
and  decency — such  as  the  greatest  per- 
soiiaire   required — such  as  was  due  to 


plied  to  me  for  papers  respecting  the     ber.     The   same   sort  of    conduct  oc- 

affairs  of  her  royal  highness.     Riganti  j  curred  whenever  1  went  into  the  shop, 

knew  1  was  in  the  service  of  Codatzi.  ,  so  that  I  was  obliged,  in  fact,  never 

He  told  rac  he  would  give  me  a  deal  of  ,  "lore  to  go  into  his  shop,  and  1  left  it 

*noney.  altogether,  because  he  bothered  mcso 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR-     much   on  this  subject— he  gave  me  so 

GENERAL, — There  was  a  person  who     niuch  trouble  and  anuwyanee. 

came  to  me  twice,  and  urged  me  to  go  I       Cross-exanii-:edbyth'eATTORNEV- 

to  Vilmacarti ;  he  took  me  twice.     He  j  GENERAL.  —  These     conversations 

said  I  should  be  made  a  gentleman  of  '  passed  when  there  were  several  people 

if  I  went.    I  knew  Vilmacarti  was  em-  I  i»  tbe  shop.     Riganti  weirt  so  far  to  as 

ployed  iu  the  process  a;aiast  her  royal     say,    they    would  wage   war    agaiq^t 
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tbe  princess  till  death.  There  wa.>  a 
nian  whose  name  wns  Antonio  B;irog^g;i 
present  when  he  said  this, 

TWENTY-THIRD  WITNESS. 
ANTONIO   MAOINI  examined  by 
Mr.  Williams. — I   come  from  Venice  : 
X  was  formerly  in  the  police  :  I  nm  now 
a  manager  of  csitates.    I  know  a.  person 
of  the  name  of  Paoii  Zanscli  ;  he  was  a 
manager  of  a  theatre  at  Venice.  I  was 
acquainted  with  him  \u  March,  1B18. 
I   remember  being   with   him   at   the 
I'heatre  San    Lucca  la^t  year,  in  the 
mouth  of  November.     I  remember  his 
receiving  two  letters  at  once.     I  saw 
bim  open  them,  and  1  saw  a  motion  of 
surprise   when  be  read  tUem.    Zangli 
and  I  went  to  Milan  about  six  or  seven 
jdays   after  the   receipt  of  ihe  letters. 
We  went  by  the  diligence.    When  we 
arrived  at  the  place  from  whence  the 
diligence  set  out,  I  saw  Zangli  receive 
15  Napoleons   d'or,  which  were   sent 
him  from    Milan.     When    we   arrived 
at  Milan  I  went  with  ^anglito  a  house 
iu  the  Porto  d*Orientale — to  the  house 
No.  660.    There  was  a  tailor'a  shop  on 
une  side  of  this  house.     Zangli  went 
up  stairs  ;  I    remained   below  till  his 
return.    1  also  accompanied  Zangli  to 
the  bou<ie  of  Vilmacarti.    On  that  oc- 
casion Zangli  went  up  and  waited  an 
hour  and  a  half.    We  afterwards  went 
to  tfare  house  of  another  man,  ar.d  then 
to  the  house  of  Colonel  or  Major  Brown. 
It   was  to  Colonel  Brown's  house  we 
.first  went.    When  Zangli  went  up  on 
the  second  occasion,  I   again  waited 
below.    In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  S^augli 
came  down.    He   had  his   hand   full 
of  double  Napoleons.  He  told  me  there 
ivere  80. 

What  did  be  say  to  yon  tben  ? 

The:  AITORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jccted  to  this  question,  and  said,  that 


The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  denied 
that  they  came  within  any  such  rule. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  renewed  his  argu- 
ment, and  contended  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  put.  Suppose  the  witness 
were  to  say  that  he  was  told  to  make 
depositions  against  the  queen,  whether 
true  or  not,  and  to  receive  for  them 
valuable  considerations — suppose  this 
should  appear  to  be  the  declaration 
ma<le  by  Zanc:!!  to  the  witness. 

The  AITORNEY-GENERAL  here 
interrupted  Mr.  Williams,  antl  objected 
to  his  learned  frieudii,  ar<;uins:  on  any 
such  declaration,  whicli,  in  this  stasie 
of  the  proceeding,  was  perfectly  inad-? 
mi!<sihle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said  in  reply,  that 
the  judges,  in  delivering  their  opinion 
this  day,  had  said,  that  on  a  trial  for  a 
conspiracy,  it  was  competent  for  the 
party  to  begin  at  whatever  end  of  that 
conspiracy  they  thought  proper.    The 
usual  practice,  they  said,  was  to  begin 
with    evidence   of    a   general  iiature, 
showiri'g  the  exislence  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  then  to  adduce  the  details, 
bringing  it  hoftie  to  individuals.  ^  His 
object  now  was  to  show  that  an  opinion 
prevailed  in   Italy,   that  if  wiuiesses 
came  forward  against  the  queen,  whe- 
ther right  or   wrong  was  their  testi- 
mony,  they   would   be    profitably   re- 
warded.    i-Ie  had  here  shown  that  one 
Witness  had  recfiiVed  a  letter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  gone  to  Col. 
Brown,  and  that  whien  he  califrie  do<vn 
from  that  person  he  had  a  handful  of 
inoney,  which  he  showed  to  the  witness, 
who  is   now  ready  to  prove  the  fact. 
This  was  only  a  step  in  the  cause  it 
was  true ;  but  how  else  but  by  steps 
were  they  to  unravel  the  conspiracy  ? 
How  else  was  he  to  prove  it,  except 
by  showing  the  parts  of  whicb  It  con- 
sisted ? 

Mr.    TYNDALL  followed    on    the 
same  side.  An  agency  was  to  be  proved 


ftt  present  there  was  not  the  slighest 

pretence  for  asking  the  bouse  to  admit 

evidence  so  irregular  as  the  conver-  j  in  several  ways,  both  by  direct  proof, 

sation,  whatever  it  might  be,  between  '  and  by  reference.     It  was  in  a  variety 


^ngli  and  the  witness  of  what  passed 
between  the  former  and  the  person 
with  whom  he  had  been.  As  the  case 
BOW  stood,  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  show  that  ZangI:  was  either  the 
agent  of  Colonel  Brown  ur  Vilmacarti. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  contended  that,  in 
point  of  law,  the  qtie«liou  was  per- 
fectly admissible.  The  evidence  for 
which  he  called  fell  Within  the  ordinary 
^ile  of  declar^tio!*^  eccomfrtoying 
the  fact,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  lest 
.  on  that. 


by 
of  instances  only  to  be  proved  by  the 
latter.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  charge 
of  bribery  was  brought  agaiinst  a  caur 
didate  at  an  election,  how  rarely  in  flie 
firrst  instance  could  evidedce  be  ob- 
tained directly  to  affect  the  agent? 
The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
was  to  trace  his  conduct  by  Ms  acts,  to 
find  out  the  individual  by  it,  and  then 
trace  the  bribe  to  the  parfy  gf»>»tJS  »t  5 
tfaat  Wta  the  course  they  \tete  taKnig 
Iwfe.  .  J, 
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reply,  entreated  the  house  to  pause 
before  it  admitted  this  evideuce,  and 
gee  the  importance  of  adhcriuf^  to  the 
ordinary  riile  of  law,  which  was  fatal  to 
the  admissibility  of  this  question,  lliey 
had  now  heard  that  they  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  admit  as  evideuce  iu 
this  cause  the  prevalent  reports  which 
might  have  been  circulated  iu  Italy, 
because  it  was  possible  they  might 
have  made  an  impressiou  on  the  miods 
of  the  witnesses.  The  house  mi{»ht 
DOW  clearly  see  the  extent  to  which 
the  other  side  wished  evidence  to  be 
received.  No  man  could  iu  future  be 
safe  if  it  were  allowed ;  aud  it  was  his 
(the  Attomey-Geuerars)  duty  to  ob- 
ject to  it,  when  the  object  was  to  sub- 
stantiate so  foul,  so  heinous  a  crime* 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  he  had 
no  right  to  reply,  he  only  wished  to 
explain. 

The  ATTORNEY.GENER^L :  I 
object,  my  lords,  to  this  examination. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  :  I  only  beg  to 
say,  that  we  do  not  attack  Cul.  Biowu 
(order,  order). 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said 
that  three  grounds  had  beeu  urged  for 
receiving  this  evideuce  :— 1st,  That 
testimony  might  be  given  of  general 
impressions  abroad ;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  bis  lordship  had  ever  beard 
of  such  testimony  being  offered.  Se- 
condly, it  was  asserted  that  agency 
had  been  established.  He  could  not 
conceive  on  what  ground  the  decla- 
rations of  Zangli,  when  he  came  down 
stairs  to  the  witness,  could  be  admitted 
as  the  proof  of  what  had  passed  up 
staijrs.  If  this  were  to  be  proved,  at 
all  events  it  must  be  proved  by  Zangli 
himself,  unless  the  rule  that  the. best 
evidence  that  could  be  obtained  should 
be  adduced  was  completely  reversed. 
The  third  point  urged  was,  that  this 
might  in  the  result  turn  out  to  be  evi- 
deuce of  a  con&ptracy  ;  but  here  again 
his  lordship  knew  of  no  case  where 
such  had  been  allowed,  aud  where  it 
was  uot  required  that  the  party  pro- 
ducing the  evidence  should  connect  it 
more  immediately  with  the  charge. 
For  these  reasons  be  thought  that  the 
objection  urged  by  the  Attoruey-Ge- 
neral  ought  to  prevail. 

Lord  ERSKINE  entertained  some 
considerable  doubts  upon  the  subject- 
He  agreed  that  this  question  onght  to 
be  viewed  as  if  the  objection  had  been 
tftken  on  an  indictment;  and  he  ad- 
mitted also,  that  before  such  evidence 
eotdd  he  ciiti^fd  nfoui  counMl  ovgUt 


to  explain  its  object,  and  to  state  vrlttf 
he  intended  to  attempt  by  the  produc* 
tioa  of  the  witness.  If  the  proof  failed^ 
no  partv  would  be  affected. 
The  Lord  chancellor  bad' 
objection  to  the  opinion    of   the 


no 

judges  being  taken  on  the  subject,  and 

Lord  Erskine  expressed  his  aaseot. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the 
house  might  remember  that  he  was  sot 
allowed  to  open  the  nature  of  the  evt- 
deiKe  An  this  point* 

Lord  EKSKINE  observed,  that  coaa- 
sel  ought  not  only  to  be  permitted  to 
open  it,  but  were  required  to  open  it. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
judges  who  sat  near  him^  said,  that 
though  it  might  not  be  regular,  be  was 
authorized  to  ssiy  that  the  judges  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  the  evideace 
ought  not  to  be  received. 

Lord  REDESDALE,  in  a  few  words, 
expressed  his  concurrence. 

Earl  GREY  felt  disposed  to  mpree 
in  the  opinion  given  by  the  Lofd 
Chancellor,  and  upon  the  three  groundb 
that  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.  Will  yoar 
lordships  allow  roe  to  state-^ 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Thi? 
house,  I  dare  say,  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  allow  you  to  state  what  you 
wish  to-morrow,  bnt  it  is  now  four 
o'clock.  — Adjourned. 

THURSDAY,  October  19. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  this  day  prepared^ 
10  coutinuo  the  examination  of  the 
witness  Maoni,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  by  his  evidence  that  Zangla 
had  been  party  to  a  conspit  acy  against 
the  queen,  by  offering  to  him  (Maoni) 
a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  swear  to  facts 
of  which  he  had  no  knowledge. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  consider- 
able length,  which  terminated  in  the 
rejection  of  the  question — as  there  was 
no  proof  of  Zangla  having  acted  as  an 
authorized  agent. 

Antonio  Maoni  recalled,  and  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  WILLIAMS.— Yon 
stated  yesterday,  that  yon  went  with 
Zangla  from  Venice  to  Milan?  i" 
did. 

Did  yon  return  with  Zangla  to  Ve- 
nice?—Yes. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  Milan  ? 
1— Two  days. 

What  is  the  distance  from  Milan  to 
Venice?— One  hundred  and  eig^BRy-five 
miles. 

pid  v«a  i^ay  your  own  expcnaet,  or 
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did  any  une  pay  them  for  you? — 1  did 
not  pay  even  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
.livrtf;  'Zangla  paid  the  whole. 

Had  you  any  business  of  your  own 
at  Milau  ? — No. 

Had  Zang^la  any  as  a  sta^e  manager 
or  otherwise  ? — None.  He  went  only 
ibr  this  ohject. 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  object  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENBRAL  ob- 
jected to  the  question. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  they 
only  wanted  to  know  what  the  witness 
meant  by  certain  words  he  had  used. 
He  had  never  before  heard  suck  an  ex- 
planation objected  to. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  perhaps  the  question  could  be  put 
A  a  shape  which  would  leave  no  room 
for  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would  en- 
deavour  to  do  so. 

To  the  witness.— Did  you  see  Zangia 
do  any  thing  else  than  go  to  the  Porto 
Orientale  and  the  Rue  Gabello? — He 
went  also  to  look  after  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Jmberti,  a  sort  of  second  ma- 
nager of  the  theatre. 

You  told  us,  yesterday,  you  saw 
Zangia  come  down  stairs  from  colonel 
Brown  with  a  number  of  Napoleons  in 
bis  hand?    Yes,  I  did. 

At  that  time  did  be  make  you  any 
offer  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  the  question ;  it  was  to  the 
very  same  purpose  as  that  which  their 
lordships  iiad  just  decided  should  not 
be  put. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  it  is  a  question  as 

to  a  fact. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL:  And 
v/e  object  to  that  fact,  as  not  relevant. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  must 
confess  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
same  question  as  that  last  rejected. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM:  Am  I  then  to 
understand  that  the  decision  of  your 
lordships  is  to  apply  to  all  other  evi- 
*dence  that  we  may  have  ready  to  ad- 
duce of  similar  offers  bavin;;  been  made 
to  suborn  and  bribe. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:— Mr. 
Brougham  it  would  be  infinitely  too 
daring  for  the  house  to  give  an  answer 
to  your  question.  The  house  can  only 
decide  on  each  question  as  it  arises. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  .  We  can  tender 
no  other,  kind  of  evidence  that  can 
bring  the  case  of  conspiracy  nearer  to 
the  MUam  Commission  than  that  which 
your  k>rd6hips  are  pleased  to  r^ect. 


We  have  not  Rastelli  to  produce,  we 
have  not  Riganti  to  produce ;  we  have 
no  means  of  compelling  their  appear- 
ance. All  that  we  can  do  we  are  ready 
to  do  ;  but  your  lordships  seem  to  say* 
that  all  we  can  do  is  of  no  avail.  I  un- 
derstand your  lordships  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  calling  on  col.  Brown» 
the  bringing  out  of  money  from  hiniy 
and  shewing  that  money,  as  a  bribe  re- 
ceived to  bear  evidence  against  her  ma- 
jesty, are  circumstances  not  sufficient 
to  connect  the  bribery  with  the  agents 
of  the  Milan  Commission.  If  so,  I 
can  only  say  that  you  cut  thus  the  clue 
of  our  case ;  we  can,  situated  as  we 
are,  Rastelli  being  withdrawn  from  lis, 
and  Riganti  beyond  our  reach,  pro- 
duce no  stronger  evidence  than  we  have 
tendered,  and  your  lordships  have  re- 
jected. IF  such  is  the  decision  your 
lordships  have  come  to,  thep  we  need 
not  carry  farther  the  line  of  evidence 
on  which  we  had  entered. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  All 
I  can  say,  without  taking  the  sense  of 
the  house  on  the  subject,  is,  that  the 
question  of  calling  other  witnesses 
must  be  left  entirely  to  your  own  dis- 
cretion, and  1  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
left  to  any  better. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM :  Then  we  have  a 
further  question  to  put  to  the  witness 
Maoni. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  de- 
clined any  cross-examination. 

By  LORD  LAUDERDALE.— When 
you  saw  the  Napoleons  in  the  hand  of 
Zangia,  were  they  loose,  in  bags,  or  in 
paper  ?  He  had  a  handful,  and  a  large 
hand  he  has!     (A  laugh.) 


TWENTV-FIFT^I  WITNESS. 

RUMARIGO   SALV  \DORE,  •  exa- 

mined  by  Mr.  DEN  MAN  :  I  am  from 

Treviso ;  1  am  Professor  of  Literatnre, 

teacher  of  the  Italiaa  and  Latin  lan<^ 

fuages,  and  I  reside  at  Lausanne,  ia 
witzerland.  In  1818  I  was  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  saw  b'acchi.  He  held  a 
conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  process  against  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Did  he  make  any  application  t.o  you 
on  the  subject  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question,  upun  the  ground 
that  the  declaration  of  Sacchi,  <:iveu  by 
any  other  person,  was  nut  admissible 
under  such  circumstances,  Sacchi  not 
having  bteo  proved  to  be  an  agent. 
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Mr.  DKNMAN  said,  bis  object  iu 
ankiu::  tbe  que«>tiuu  Mas  to  prove  tbat 
Saccbi  bad  assured  the  witness  tbal  bis 
turiiiiie  uouhl  be  made  if  be  {;ave  evi- 
dence a;;ainst  the  qneen,  and  dT  counti* 
to  Fbew  that  tbe  evideiire  uf  Saccbi 
against  bcr  royal  bi-;bnesj%  Mas  iiiad- 
niishihle.  'lliu  stj^cncy  of  Saccbi  had 
been  cs^tablisbed  Iv  ibe  evidence  of 
Dc  Mont  and  nno:i:er  \\iii)ess.  He 
could  prove,  iba:  at  Lnusanne,  Saccbi 
performed  acis  under  tbe  Cunimission. 
[Mr.  Dcniiian  here  read  a  ^rcat  pan 
uf  the  evidence  of  l)e  Mont  and  of 
Saccbi,  to  prove  tbe  employment  of 
Sarcbi  as  an  a<^ent]. 

Mr.  PARKK  said,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  just  quoted  was  not  siicli  as 
was  calculated  to  establish  tbe  a^ency 
Of  Saccbi.  'J'be  only  evidence  to  prove 
tbe  agency  wa!«,  that  Saccbi  bad  brought 
a  witness  from  Lnu^auue,  and  thai  be 
had  ^one  to  Charnitz,  but  for  wbat 
specific  purpose  did  not  appear.  No 
]>roof  bad  been  ^iven  that  be  bad  l-eeu 
enipb)yed  by  tbe  (Joinmissiun  to  collect 
evidenceVenenilly. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  their  lordships 
would  be  pnilty  of  tbe  worst  of  blind- 
ness, if  they  would  now  refuse  to  open 
their  eyes  to  a  ciinsniracy  established 
for  such  ])ase  pur|»osep.  When  the 
Milan  Couimissiou  was  talked  of,  it 
was  not  spiken  of  a<  an  absiract  ques- 
tion, but  as  a  subject  upon  which 
there  was  no  doubt.  If  Sacciii  had 
been  found  eniplovetl  bv  the  Connni-- 
fion,  at  Lausanne  cud  at  C'haruitz,  in 
the  way  he  wa>  ready  to  prove,  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  the  ajjent  of  the  Coai- 
niiss^ion  in  as  great  a  deerree,  or  in(lee«l 
a  jcreater  decree,  than  if  Ri^jauti  had 
been  concerned.  If,  then,  Saccbi  wa«i 
knonu  to  he  an  anlh(»rised  ajicut  jjoins: 
about  and  abunus:  the  authority  under 
which  he  was  a^tinj;,  coulJ  their  lord- 
ships refuse  to  hear  evidence  iu  proof 
of  such  vile  employment  ?  If  it  w  as 
lawful  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  the 
Milan  Commiss>iou,  it  was  surely  com- 
petent to  their  lordships  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  that  Com- 
mission, iu  gathering  the  evidence 
against  her  royal  highness. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  put  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  the  judges,  the  first 
proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  latter  by  Lord  Erskiue." 

**  Whether,  in  the  administration  of 
justice  iu  tbe  courts  below,  when  a 
witness  for  the  vrosecution  bad  been 
examined  iu  chief,  and  bad  not  beeo 


croNH.cxamined  a«  to  any  ueciardu>::i; 
,  be  bad  made  relatiu;;  to  bis  prociirinif 
i  witnesses  for  the  pru«eci:titiii,  wbettier 
■  the  counsel  for  the  defence  could  brin;; 
'  evidence   to   prove    such    dedaratiou, 

witbouL  first  calling  on  the  wititts«  Iu 

I  o 

•  know  if  he  had  ever  made  siicb  decla- 

:  ration  ? 

**  If  in  any  trial  a  witness  is  calletl 
on  tbe  part  of  the  plainiitf,  and  give^ 
(Videnrc  agaiusr  the  defendant,  and  if, 
after  the  cross-examinatiou,  it  is  di«> 
covered  that  the  witness  so  examined 
has  endeavoured  to  corrupt  persons  to 
:;ive  evidence  against  the  defendant, 
whether  counsel  for  the  defeuilaiit  may 
not  be  allowed  to  adduce  evidence  lif 
such  corrupt  acts  ?'* 

'      Ibe  judges  having  withdrawn  tii  de- 

.'  liberate  on  these  questtous,  the  house 
adjourned  at  half-past  three. 


FRIDAY,  October  20. 

I      On   the  motion    of  tbe   Marquis  of 

Lau<>down,   tbe  order  of  the  house  of 

the  ^Ist  of  August,  by  which  the  wit- 

I  nesseo  were  ordered  to  be  in  attendance 

.  de  diem  iu  die  was   read  ;  and  it  was 

read  ;  and  it  was  directed,  that  all  the 

witnesses    who    had    been    examined 

should  in  future  be  in  attendance,  su 

that  they'might  l>e  recalled  if  the  house 

should  have  occasitm  to  call  them. 

The  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ABBOTT 
I  delivered  the  opinion  of  himself  and 
his  brother  judges  on  tbe  questions 
which  were  yesterday  submitted  U 
them,  which  iu  sub:»tauce  amounted  to 
ihi'i — **  That,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice and  usage  of  the  courts  below,  as 
by  law  adiuiui»tered,  the  proposed 
proofg  could  not  be  adduced  without 
I  he  |>revit)us  cross-exaininatiuu  of  the 
)-arty  intended  to  be  impugned,  to  the 
facts  and  declaration,  charged  agaiost 
him^  and  for  tbi<i  purpose  he  might  be 
iniinediatelv  called  back.'* 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  asked 
Mr.  Brougham  whether  he  now  wished 
that  Sacciii  should  be  called  back? 

Mr  BROUGHAM  thought  iliey  had 
already  had  a  sufTicieut  foundation  t-r 
1  he  question  proposed,  w illiout  recalliug 
Sacchi. 

Mr.  GURNEV,  by  order  of  the  house, 
read  the  question  proposed. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  then 
put  it  to  tbe  house,  whether  this  ques- 
tion  should  be  put  or  not? 

Karl  GREY  thought  that  suiTicient 
evidence  bad  been  offered  to  connect 
Sacchi  with  the  Milan  Coniniissiuu  as 
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their  a^ent;  and  iu  this  impression,  he 
moved  that  the  riuestion  should  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  deuied 
that  Sacchi  had  b«eu  proved  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  Milan  Commisiiioii,  and 
OD  that  nioiioi)  he  grouud  opposed  tlie 
motion. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said,  that  even  sup- 
posiug  Sacchi  had  not  been  proved  to 
be  au  agent  on  this  or(asi&u,  yet  that 
M  it  was  important  for  the  house  to  see 
the%tent  to  \>hich  the  subornation  i:f 
perjury  had  ^one,  he  should  support 
the  motion  for  puttirg  the  questiou. 

Earl  DARN  LEY  read  a  question 
which  lie  put  to  De  Mont,  andiu  which 
fthe  stated  *'  that  Saichi  had  told  her 
he  asked  her  to  ^o  to  Milan,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commis>)iou."  After  this 
would  it  be  said  that  Sacchi  was  not  au 
ag^ent  of  that  Conimissiou  ? 

Lord  MANNERS  thought,  cousist. 
eiitly  with  the  laws  of  evidence,  this 
vjuestion  could  uot  be  put.  He  called 
upon  the  house,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  their  own  dignity,  to 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  law.  }Ie  thought 
it  ought  to  be  put  to  the  judges,  whe- 
ther Sacchi  had  or  had  not  been  proved 
to  be  an  agent. 

TWfe  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  sub- 
mitted that  the  house  ou<;ht  to  deride 
the  ptopriety  of  putting  this  question 
upon  their  own  judgment.  It  was  a 
mere  question  of  fact  as  to  whether 
aji^ency  had  been  proved  or  not,  and 
upon  this  the  house  were  themselves 
the  only  competent  judges. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  then 
pot  the  questicn  **  as  to  whether  the 
question  proposed  should  be  now  put 
or  not.*' 

The  house  divided:  Contents,  51.— 
Non-Conteuts,  159.  »— Majority,  108. 
Counsel  were  then  called  in,  and 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  iu- 
formcd  them  that  it  was.  the  opinion 
of  the  house  that  the  question  could  uot 
be  •*  now  put." 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  had 
X>ffered  this  evideuce  to  shew  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  case  on  the  other 
aide  had  been  tainted,  and  this  not 
under  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  iu 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  before  their 
lordships.  Placed  as  he  was,  he  should 
for  the  present  close  the  evidence  upon 
this  '^^oint  of  his  case,  and  proceed  to 
uiother. 

Counsel  were  now  ordered  to  with- 
draw. 
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DEPARTURE  OF  RASTFXLL 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  now 
addressed  the  house,  o.u  the  subject  bf 
Rastelli's  having  been  sent  out  of  the 
country,  witii  a  j)iassj)ori  frojn  the  Fo- 
reign Ofticc,  by  an  a;;('Ut  eu<2:aged  in 
the  prosecution  ot  the  bill  then  before 
the  house.    He  adverted  toihe  tact  of  a 
letter  haviuo:  beeu  sent  by  Mr.  Powell 
to  colonel  Brown  I>y  tl'Ht  man,    aud  to 
the  letter  which   Mr.  Powell   uduiitted 
he  had  subsequeutly  received  from   cc'^ 
lonel  Brown,  annotuicing  the  iudispo- 
sitiou  of  Rafitelli.     He  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  the  liou'se,  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Powell  to  communi- 
cate the  contents  of  those  letters,  upon 
the  ground  o(   tlioir  bein«i"  coufidcntial 
documents  connected  with  his  official 
character  as  an  agent  in  this  case,  and 
then  submitted  that  the  house  had  a 
right  to  have  such  extracts  from  those 
letters  as  related  to  the  illness  of  Ras- 
telli,   with  a  view  to  ascertain  iu  point 
of  fact,  whether  the  true  reasons  had 
been  stated,  first  for  withdrawing  him 
from  the  country*,  and  next  for  his  uot 
returning  at  a  period  when  his  testi- 
mony was  so  peculiarly  required.    The 
noble   marquis   coticlude^l   by    moving 
for  su  h  parts  of  the  correspondence 
between      Mr.    Powell     and     Colonel 
Brown,  as  related  to  the  departure  of 
Hastclli,  in  September  last,  and  to  his 
subsequent  detention  from  this  cuuntrv. 
Lord  MVICKPOOLwas  of  opinion, 
that  the   confidential    correspondenee 
of  a  party  could  v.oK  be  called  for  ;  but 
he  was  ready  to  say,  the  house  having 
now  a  mixed  eliaractcr,  it  was  for  their 
lordships  to  consider,    whether,   as   a 
matter  of  strict  right,  this   migh:    or 
might  not  be  pi  rniiited.  Agents,  when 
appointed,   w«re  endued  with   all  the 
confidence  due  to  a^^ents,  and  he  con- 
sidered Mr.  Powell  was  here  as  much 
so,  as  if  he  were  the  agent  of  the  illus- 
trious person  alluded  'o  so  often.  This 
case  stood  on  a  diflferent  ground  from 
theiublie  documents  which  might  be 
drawn  up  or  signed  for  inspection,  and 
in  a  given  case  might  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  b*^  proved.     IJut  here  the 
confidential  agents  should  not  disclose 
what  was   confided  to  them  ;    an. I   ic 
could  uot  consent  to  d  vest  them  of  the 
reasonable  power  they  ought  to  have  as 
such.     If  this  doctrfue  were  true,    it 
applied  to  extracts  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  of  a  correspondence.    It  would 
be  unfair  to  i^arblc  sach  correspond- 
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ence ;  but  his  oljjection  was,  the  mo-  '  an  important  agent  and  witnett  out  of 
ineut  agents  were  appointed,  they  were  .  the  way,  were  founded  on  truth  or  ncTt. 
in  the  same  situaiiuu  a»  private  agents,  '  If  it  shoiihl^  nppear  that  the  written 
and  sliould  not,  therefore,  divulge  correspondence  diflered  from  Mr. 
what  was  conBdod  to  theui.  Ihe  cor-  '  Powell  s  statement,  the  inference  routd 
respoudeuce  called  for  was  that  of  an  !  I>c  but  one,  and  that  unfavourable  to 
agent,  and  he  should  oppose  its  produc  |  the  prosecutors,  lie  should  wish,  in 
tion.  Fu  lie  dociinicnts  mi&:ht  be  pro-  unison  with  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
dueed, the  (onHdeuiial  c-omintinical ions  earl  ((.iverpool),  these  letters  to  be 
of  agoutis  shonld  not.  Lilt:  ally  there  ]  rcfcrred.to  a  secret  committee, 
was  no  mystery  ill  ihii  ta:^e.  An  im- i  Lord  ROSLYN  could  not  consider  the 
portant  wiiiuvr^s  most  improperly  sent  |  privilege  c(^ntended  for  as  belonging  to 
out  of  this  roontry— this  was  most  im-  |  Mr,   Powell.     The  privilege  was  only 


proper; 


hut  he  was  sent  cut  by  one  of 
the  agents,  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  other.  K»'ery  one  admitted  the 
impropriety  o\  sending  liim  away, 
though  many  differed  as  to  the  motives 
for  which  it  was  done.  He  ol»jeeted 
to  the  production  oftheeorrespoudeucc, 
and  thotight,  if  it  was  called  for  at  all, 
a  secret  committee  would  be  the  most 
proper  to  have  it  referred  to.  If  tliat 
met  the  views  ol  the  noble  nianiuiss  he 
should  have  no  ohieeti(m  to  it. 

Lord  KING  said  Rastelli  was  proved 
to  have  been  an  agent  in  the  case,  and 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  was  highly  improper,  and  for 
which,  in  any  other  court,  the  agent 
who  hatl  so  ^^cnt  him  would  have  been 
struck  off  frt)m  the  list  of  attoruies. 
The  object  of  the  motion  made  by  his 
noble  friend,  wa«5  to  see  if  the  motive 
avowed  for  sending  him  out  of  the 
c  untry,  Vtas,  in  point  of  f:ict,  the  real 
motive.  The  colleagues  of  the  noble 
earl  misrht   screen    themselves   under 


given  to  an  attorney  for  the  benefit  of 
his  elieur.  There  were  many  cases  in 
which,  if  an  attorney  had  been  en>- 
ployed  confidentially  by  a  party,  and 
ceased  to  be  the  attorney  in  a  case  tlieu 
under  (ii^euhsi  u,  he  was  liable  to  be 
examined.  It  was  material  to  see  who 
were  ihe  agents  and  parlies  in  this  case. 
The  house  was  the  party  prosecuting, 
and  it  was  material  for  the  ends  of 
justice  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
disclosed.  In  many  cases  the  principal 
was  examined— especially  in  divorce 
cases,  to  which  the  present  was  most 
analogous.  Here  however,  the  prin- 
cipal, wl  ieh  was  the  house,  waved  its 
right,  and  the  agent  should  do  the  same. 
Lord  LIVERPOOL.  There  could 
be  but  one  object  on  this  occasion, 
namely,  to  get  at  the  truth.  But  so^ 
lemn  principles  should  not  bo  violated 
in  doing  so.  As  a  general  principle, 
he  thought  acceding  to  the  motion 
wrong;  but,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  extracts  misrht 


their  leader;  but  ever  since  the  days  of  I  perhaps  be  safely  referred  to  a  secret 
**  The  Cabal,"  he  never  knew  a  mi-. I  committee. 

nistry  who  acted  on  so  wicked  a  mca-  j  The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  de^ 
sure  as  the  presents  W^nesses  were  '  sired  he  should  not  be  understood  as 
brought  forward  by  diflFerent  agents*  j  one  of  those  who  had  no  objection  to 
Kress  was  brought  by  a  German  agent,  ]  the  present  motion.  Mr.  Powell,  in 
not  arrived — a  double  agency,  a  double  j  refusing  to  disclose  his  corsespondence, 
machinery,  was  ai  work,  for  which  the  ■  acted  right,  and  would  have  desened 


noble  carl  opposite  was  responsible. 
The  test  of  his  sincerity  would  be  the 
production  of  this  correspondence,  if 
the 'government  had  no  other  object 


never  to  be  entrusted  with  any  profes- 
sional  employment  again,  if  he  had 
acted  otherwise. 
Lord    ERSKINE.      Contempt   w^ 


than  what  they  might  avow  to  the  pub-  (  not  charged  oh  the  Attorney- General, 
lie.  if  these  were  not  produced,  the  i  but  it  was  charged  on  Mr.  Powell 
public  would  not  be  satisfied.  ,  The  production  of  the  correspondence 


Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  was  of 
opinion,  that  in  private  cases,  the  acts 
of  agents  required  concealment;  but 
God  forbid  he  should  say  concealment 
was  either  intended  or  wished  in  this 
case.  All  they  now  wish  by  the  pro- 
duction of  these  papers,  was  to  ascer- 
t-.in  if  the  reasons  assi^ed  for  sending 


he  conceived  essential  to  the  interests 
of  public  justice.* 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  at  the  table  was 
in  c  rror,  if  he  supposed  him  to  have 
used  any  animadversions  on  the  eon- 
duct  of  Mr.  Powell.  If  the  suggestion 
of  the  noble  earl  (Liverpooh)  met  witk 
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thsconcurrenceof  the  house,  he  should  |  satisfied  unless  they  were  satished  no 
ftel  no  difficulty  in  adopting  it,  though  ;  iniproper  motive   influenced  Uastelli's 

being  sent  out  of  the  country.  Nor 
could  the  character  of  their  lordship's 
house,  he  maintained,  imles&^every  dis- 
position was  evinced  to  probe  the  busi- 
ness to  the  bottom.  As  to  Mr.  Powell's 
making  extracts,  nothing  could  be  more 
nugator>',  for,  of  course,  he  would 
mak^  what    extracts  he  pleased,    or 


not    altogether   coinciding    with 
wishes 

The    LORD   CHANCELLOR, 

explanation,  said,  nu  noble  lord  iu  the 

house  could  be  less  charged  with  in* 

dulging  in  anomalios  than  the  noble 

.  martjuis. 

The  Marquis  of   LANSDOWN.— • 


Though  Mr.  Powell  was  certainly  exa-  i  what  he  might  call  extracts,  to  square 
mined  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  .  wiih  his  parole  evidence.  After  some 
written  on  the  subject  of  sending  Has-  |  further  remarks,  in  whi<-h  his  lordship 


telli  out  of  the  country,  he  wa<i  not 
particularly  examined  as  to  the  general 
contents  of  what  he  had  written.  All 
he  wished  was,  to  obtain  the  truth  as 
to  this  very  important  transaction. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  thought  it  would 
be  more  convenient,  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have  power  to  call  for 
suich  extracts  as  related  to  Rastelli's 
mission  to  Milan. 

Some  delay  here  occurred,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marquis  of  Lansdown 
8o  shaping  his  motion  as  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  it  was 


observed  he  did  not  approve  the  motion 
as  read  by  the  lord  chancellor,  he 
stated  he  should  move  an  amendment 
— "  that  Mr.  Powell  be  directed  to  pro- 
duce extracts  of  such  parts  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  col.  Krown,  as  related 
to  the  mission  of  Rastelli  to  Milan. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL:  sealed  up? 

Earl  GREY  :  Yes,  sealed  up. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  then  said 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  motion  so 
framed. 

The  Earl  of  HAREWOOD,  though 
averse  to  any  such  disclosure*  thought 


now  read'  by  the  Lard  Chancellor—-  j  that  the  present   case  railed  for  the 


''That  a  secret  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  examine  the  corres- 
pondence between  James  Allan  Powell 
and  col.  Brown,  so  far  as  the  same  re- 
lates to  seeding  Rastelli  to  Milan  in 
Septmnber  last,  and  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  not  now  being  befe." 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  considered 
th&t  agreeing  to  this  motion  would  be 
sm  act  of  gross  injustice,  J t  would  be 
a  most  unprecedented  and  dangerous 
proceeding. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  con- 
tended that  the  production  of  this  cor- 
respondence was  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  that  in  which  ii  was 
represented  by  the  noble  lord.  It  was 
to  elicit  the  truth  in  the  first  place. 


production  of  such  parts  of  Mr.  PowelPs 
correspondence  with  Col.  Brown,  as 
were  essential  to  explain  the  transac- 
tion. 

Tfce  Earl  of  BONO  UGH  MORE 
concurred  in  the  motion  as  rendered 
necessary  in  the  affair  of  Rastelli. 

'J  he  Earl  of  CARNA»U'ON  thought 
the  motion  nugatory,  if  the  committee 
wer^  restricted  to  such  parts  as  Mr. 
Powell  thought  proper  to  to  select. 

The  house  then  divided  on  Earl 
Grey's  motion,  as  amended,  when  the 
numbers  were— Contents  132 — Nou- 
Contents  7^—  majority  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  extr^ts  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee 43* 

On  our  re-&dmis8ion  below  the  bar 


and  as  to  its  being  unprecedented,  it  \  we  found  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  con- 
was  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  the  j  tending  that  the  examination  of  Mr. 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  ordered  j  Powell  respecting  the  extracts  ought  to 
the   production  of  a  corresponndenee  '.  be  public. 

between  one  of  its  own  members,  Mr.  I  I'be  secret  committee  was  then 
Quiu,  with  a  Mr.  0*Grady.  ;  formed  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

Lord  Liverpool  and  the  marquis  of  i  Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  th« 
Lamdown  mutually  explained.  Earls  i  Earl  of  Roslyn,  the*  Earl  of  Lauder- 
Morton  and  Limerick  were  entirely  !  dale,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  EUen- 
against  its  production.  Lord  Redes-  borough,  and  one  or  two  other  peers. 
dale  said,  if  the  motion  were  .agre'ed  '  The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried 
to,  the  best'priociples  of  justice  would  ;  and  the  committee  was  appointed. 
be  violated.  I  The  counsel  were  called  in,  and  the 

Earl  GREY  said,  justice  would  not  i  Chancellor  informed  them  of  tht;,deci- 
be  done  if  this  correspondence  were  not  j  sion  to  whichthe  house  had  come, 
produced.    The  public  wndd  not  be       Mc  BROUGHAM  then  declared  hii 
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wish,  in  this  stage  of  the  bill,  to  pur-  I  reinaiiieil  in  that  bituation  till  last  Fe- 
suc  tl:e  JDvcsti^tiou   into  the  obatruc-     hrtiury.     At  this  time  1  do  not  receive 

any  pension  from  her  majesty.    I  am  a 
niarrieil  niun,   and   hav  -  a  daughter. 
y\\  wile   and  daughter  live  at  Rpnie. 
ihfv  \> ere  not,   wliile  1    was  in  her 
ro>al  lii-rhiiCbs's  sonice,  at  Pesaro.    J 
li%e  with  ilicni  when  1    m  at  Uume.  I 
recollect   her  royal    hi<;hness  bein{r  at 
Home  atthebej^innii  gnf  August,  1817. 
She  then  set  out  lor    Senegaglia.    I 
suppetl  i^ilh  her  royal  hi j^iiness  before 
shcstt  out.  Siie  si  toutalwul  midnight. 
1  handed  her  royal  hi»;huess   into  her 
carriage;  it  was   an    Fnglish  chariot 
Keside^  her  royal  hij^hness,  the  coun- 
tess  Ol'ii,  ti  e  chaniherhtin   Kergaini, 
uiid  the  little  child  called  Victoriae, 
went  into  this  carriage.     .^^^.  Vassali 
and  Mr.  llownam  were  o»i  this  journey, 
1  saw  them  in  their  carriaiTC,  and  bowed 
to  them.    J  have  suwe  travelled  in  the 
same  carriage  in  whiciv  her  royal  high- 
nj'ss  travelled  on   that  night.     1  know 
the  carriage  very  well,     t'pon  that  oc- 
casion Carlo  Forti  rude  as  courier  from 


-cstigat 

tinn  which  had  bein  thrown  in  the  way 
oftlie  queen's  counsel,  hy  the  fact  of 
Hastelli  havin'f  been  sent  out  of  the 
couDtiv,  and  I'l'r  ihat  ])nrp<>se  to  call 
Iflr.  Powell  ti)  ihc  har. 

Earl  (  AKNAKVO.N,  with  a  view  to 
jusliec,  thoui^ht  ihi:;  a  rcusonahle  re 
quest,  and  moved   **  That  Mr.  Powell 
should  he  a>>Ain  called  to  the  bar." 

TheLOKl)  C».nNC1:LLC>I' thought 
this  was  a  proceetiiiii^olA  niost  danger- 
ous nature,  arisuig  out  of  another  pro- 
ceeding e<|uully  d;ingerou«5.  His  Lord- 
ship tin*n  put  the  question,  "Ihat  Mr. 
Powell  should  1)  •  callet'  in  " 

The  Marq.-is  of  LANIJSDOWN 
saw  no  ohj-'ctiou  to  Mr.  Powell  being 
called  m  as  tiie  counsel  on  both  sides 
niiu:ht  examine  him. 

Karl  Liverpool  nd  I  ord  I'llonbo- 
roM«h  o'.jecteil  t.»  Mr.  Powell  being 
calli'd  iu  at  this  moment.  I  ord  Hol- 
land and  Lord  Darnley  expressed 
themsehts  of  a  coiitrary  opinion 


Thi.' «iiie-tion  being  ntuativ»dwithiiut     Kome.     During  the   time  that  1  was 
division,  ilic  Lord  Chancellor  stated  j  Joint   chamberlain    with    B- rgami,  his 


that  it  was  the  pleasure  ol   the  house  1  conduct  towards  the  princess  was  that 


that   Mr.  I'owdl  s-houW  not  now   Ixj 
called  to  ih«»  »iar. 

xMr  B:^()U(iI:AM  intimated  that 
when  Vr.  Powell  did  come  to  the  bar, 
he  should  j>ui-sue  hi>,  inquiry. 


T\\  EN  i  Y  F(>Ulx  !    ;  AVITNESS. 

ALEXA\')E.  OLIVIERA  exa- 
mined I  y  Mr,  Tvndall.— 1  have  been  in 
th"  se.vi.  e  of  the  viteroy  of  Italy.  I 
was  colonel.  J  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Ku^sin.  I  was  a  prisoner  there. 
1  rclorned  m  Keh  1816.  I  was  after- 
wards in  the    rrencli  army  as  colonel. 

1  was  first  introduced  to  her  royal  |  these  occasions  by  all  hei'suite.  M'hile 
highnt'J^s  tlic  Prim  ess  «)f  Wales  in  Dec.  ;  at  Pcsaro  her  royal  highness  had  so- 
18I(),  while  she  wa^  at  her  Villa  at  |  ciety  at  her  own  house  continually. 
Como.  I  u.is  introduced  to  her  by!  While  at  Pesaro  I  never  knew  her  royal 
Baron  Cavalleti.  J  recollect  after-  !  highnebs  to  have  a  carriage  with  an 
wards  s.'eing her  at  Kome;  in  IttlT,  and  |  apron  to  it. 

remained  there  two  months;  1  thmk  it  '  Mr.  TYNDALL  here  closed  his  ex- 
was  the  i)e:iinning  of  June.      At  that    amination  in  chief. 


of  a  respectful  servant.  I  never  saw 
any  thing  improper  or  indecorous  to- 
wards her  royal  highness  When  her 
royal  h  ghness  was  at  Rome,  she  was 
vis. ted  by  persons  of  the  first  nobility: 
the  same  was  the  case  at  Pesaro. 
Her  royal  highness  has  ^onletimes  done 
mc  the  honour  of  taking  luy  arm. 
The  onj'uct  of  her  royal  highness  to- 
wards the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  was 
affable  bu:  at  the  same  time  dignified. 
Her  royal  highness  after  breakfast  took 
an  airing,  and  then  returned  to  her  li- 
brary.    t>h(*  was  generally  attended  on 


time  I  often  visit»*d  her  royal  highness. 
I  also  was  invited  by  her  roy  1  high- 
ness to  Pcsaro,  in  the  mi'nth  of  Nov. 
I  went  there  on  the  1 1th  to  the  Villa 
Capnni  1  wasaskeil  to  join  her  R.  ll.'s 
suite,  as  one  attached  to  her  couit, 
without  any  j'artieular  employment.     1 


Ti:e  V. ilne^8  underwent  along  cross- 
examination  by  the  Aitoruey-General, 
dn  i'.ig  wlkicii  nothing  material  or  at  all 
atfecling  his  U'^timonv  in  chief  was 
elicited.  He  quitted  her  royal  high- 
;u'-s's  service  at  Kome  in  February 
la- 1 ;  he   had  been   in  England  about 


continuudsotill  the4ih  Nov.  iu  the  fol- I  t\\o  months;  }:e  came  in  company 
lowing  yeai.  1  then  had  the  honour  |  of  the  onnt  Schiavini;  he  now  lived 
to  be  named  her  chamberlain.  I  was' i  in  her  majesty's  house,  but  he  did  nut 
joint  chamberlain  with    Bergami.      I  j  form   a  part  of  her  family.    His  ex- 
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penees  bad  been  paid  by  tbe  advocate 
(if  her  ruyal  higbuess.  Tbe  cuuut 
Scbiavini  gave  him  bis  sbare,  bavitig 
received  it  from  tbe  advocate.  No  ap- 
plication \ias  made  to  biai  to  come 
here.  He  ibougbt  it  bis  duty  to  write  to 
the  priiice&s  wheu  be  heardtbat  charges 
were  made  against  ber,  as  be  &aw  from 
the  newspapers.  He  sawBergamilast 
at  Koine,  wbeu  be  was  iu  tbe  service 
uf  her  majeity»  but  be  bad  not  seen 
him  since.  He  bad  received  notbiug 
heside  bis  expenses.  He  bad  received 
£85  sterling.  Besid<es  Mr.  Hbwuam 
and  Vassaii,  Wm.  Austin  and  Louis 
Ber^ami  went  on  tbe  journey  to  Seue- 
^aglia.  Scbiavini  set  out  on  thie  fol- 
lowing day.  I  tbinic  two  or  tbree  car> 
ria^es  accompanied  h%€  royal  bigbuess 
besides  ber  own.  He  knew  the  courier 
Saccbi.  He  did  nut  see  bim  set  out 
ou  that  occasion.  He  would  swear 
not  to  bave  seen  bim.  He  saw  Carlo 
Furti  set  out,  but  no  otber.  He  set 
out  togetber  witb  tbe  carriages  of  ber 
royal  bigbuess.  Tbis  was  from  tbe 
Villa  Brandi.  He  did  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  any  Englisb  ladies  visit  ber 
royal  highness  at  Rome  or  Pesaro. 
Faustina,  Bergami's  sister,  never  dined 
with  ber  royal  bigbuess  ;  bis  motber 
sooaetinies  did.  I  never  saw  Bergami's 
wifie  at  Pesaro. 

Ju  re-examination  by  Mr.  Tyndall, 
wituess  said  be  never  saw  bis  own 
wife  at  Pesaro.  He  did  not  know 
while  b«r  royal  bigbness  was  at  Rome 
that  there  were  any  Euglisb  ladies  of 
coudiiiou  there.  He  did  not  know  of 
any  JEnglisb  families  living  at  Pesaro. 
Witness  withdrew,  and  the  house  ad- 
joiiraad  9t  f^ur  o'clock. 

SATURDAY,  October  21. 
Tbe  bttiise  met  at  teo,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  tbe  elerk,  immediately  -pro- 
ceeded to  call  over  tbe  names  of.tbe 
peers.  Wbile  engaged  in  tbis  duty, 
a  New  Zealander,  with  bis  face  tat- 
tooed, in  tbe  most  fabbiouable  style  of 
his  own  country,  api)eared  below  tbe 
bar.  Tbe  appearance  of  this  singularly 
looking  character  excited  tbe  curiosity 
of  peers  and  strangers  to  such  a  degree, 
that  all  otber  objects  were  forgotten  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  tbe  Lord  Chancellor 
called  hack  tbe  attention  of  the  peers 
to  their  clerk^  that  order  was  restored. 
Tbe  northern  visitor  was  afterwards 
accommodated  with  a  place  in  the  box 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwbitt. 


LIEUTENANT  HOWNAW. 

Lord  LAUDiaiDALK  moved,  that 
Lieut.  Hownam  kh4)uld  be  called  upoik 
to  produce  bis  dipluma  as  Knight  of 
St.  Caroliae,  to  which  be  alluded  in 
bis  evidence. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  stated  that  Mr. 
Hownam  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  that 
he  would  be  iu  attendance  in  tbe  course 
of  au  hour. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Brougham 
presented  at  tbe  bar  tbe  diploma  iu 
(juestiou,  which  bad  been  in  tbe  cus- 
tody rf  Mr.  Vizard.  It  was  a  piece  ef 
parchment,  appended  to  a  seal,  witb 
green  silk  strings. 

At  the  suggestion  of  EarlLAUDER*- 
DALE,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  How- 
nam himself  should  present  tbis  docu^ 
meut. 

MR.  POWELL. 
Tbe  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN 
moved,  that  Mr.  Powell  should  be 
called  to  the  bar  to  deliver  in  tbe  papers 
ordered  by  tbe  bouse  to  be  submitted 
to  the  secret  committee. 

Mr.  Powell  having  appeared  at  the 
bar,  be  delivered  in  the  papers  ac- 
cordingly, accompanied  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  tbe  objection  which  be  bad 
made  to  the  presenting  these  docu- 
ments when  before  called  for,  did  not 
arise  from  any  feeling  personal  to  him- 
self. 

Tbe  Marquis'  of  LANSDOWN 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  Powell  whether  these 
papers  contained  all  the  bouse  bad  re- 
quired ? 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  said,  that  tbe 
secret  committee  bad  power  to  inquire 
into  the  fact. 

Tbe  Marquis  of  LANSDOWNE  con- 
sidered that  it  was  competent  to  bim 
to  put  tbis  question. 

Earl  LIVERPOOL  said  that  tbe 
order  of  tbe  bouse  bad  been  peremp- 
tory, and  it  was  to  be  presumed  Mr. 
Powell  bad  attended  to  that  order. 

Earl  DARNLEY  thought  the  bouse 
bad  a  right  to  examine  the  witness,  as 
he  was  at  their  bar. 

Earl  GREY  said,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  tbe  right  of  the  house ;  but  as  ^ 
certain  duty  had  beet^  deputed  to  tbeir 
secret  committee,  be  thought  the  right 
might  be  waved. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  then 
moved  that   Mr.  Powell    should    be 
.sworo,  and  that  he  should  be  directed 
to  attend  tbe  hmise  at  its  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Powell  was  swoni  aecortjing^ly^ 
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and  ordered  to  tttend  at  the  time  meu- 
fiooed. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  WITNESS. 
.  TOMASO  LAGO  MACGIORl    wan 

then  called  to  the  bar  and  examined  by 
Mr*  WILDK: — 1  live  near  the  towu 
of  Como.  1  am  a  iiithermaR.  I  was 
employed  as  a  buatmaii  to  her  royal 
highness  the  i'riiicess  of  Wales.  1 
kuow  Guiseppi  Ru^ielli.  He  vvas  a 
fisherman  like  myself.  I  have  been  in 
a  boat  at  the  same  time  with  the 
princess  and  Bergami.  1  never  saw 
either  of  those  persons  kiss  the  other. 
Her  royal  highness  sat  uu  the  left  of 
the  boar.  1  sat  in  such  a  siiuatioa  as 
to  see  her  royal  highness.  The  boat 
had  lights  in  it.  1  sat  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  if  they  had  kisscd  1  must  have 
seen  it. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR- 
GDNEUAL  : — I  have  conducted  her 
rf^yal  hi>;huess  and  Bergami  from 
Como  to  her  Villa  severod  times  ;  I 
cannot  say  precisely  how  many  limes  ; 
it  might  be  more  limn  twenty  times.  ! 
On  the  occasions  ^\heu  I  so  conducted 
her  royal  highness  from  Como  to  her 
Yiira,  there  were  generally  ten  boat- 
men ;  it  was  after  the  theatre  was 
over  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ducting her  royal  highness  to  her  Villa. 
It  was  at  night.  The  part  of  the  boat 
on  which  her  royal  highness  sat  was 
separated  from  that  in  which  the  boat- 
men sat.  The  boat  was  divided  in  the 
middle — on  one  side  of  the  division  the 
boatmen  sat ;  on  the  other  side  her 
royal  highness  and  Bergami.  There 
were  also  some  of  the  boatmen  behind 
her  royal  highness  and  Bergami.  The 
place  in  which  her  royal  highness  sat, 
was  covered  at  the  top,  and  bad  glasses 
at  the  sides.  There  was  a  curtain  in 
front,  and  none  behind,  because  there 
were  glasses.  There  were  glasses  be- 
fore as  well  as  behind.  For  the  most 
part,  besides  her  royal  highness  and 
Bergami,  there  were  a  magistrate  of 
Como  and  a  musician  with  her  royal 
highness  and  Bergami.  Her  royal 
highness  and  Bergami  never  went 
alone—* the  boat  was  always  full  of 
gentlemen;  I  will  swear  tbi>.  The 
magistrate  and  the  musician  lived  at 
Comu,  and  1  caimot  say  they  always 
accompauied  her  royal  highnes*  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  there  were  gentlemen 
in  the  boat.  I  came  over  to  this 
country  with  12  or  13  or  14  others.  I 
do  not  know. how  many  there  were.    J 


saw  count  Vassal!  at  Milan.  He  did! 
not  examine  me  at  to  the  evidence  1 
wa<i  to  give.  It  waj  the  advocate  C«- 
datzi  that  examined  me  at  Milan.  He 
wrote  down  what  1  said.  I  swore  to 
the  truth  of  it.  Cudatii  made  me  swear 
to  the  truth  of  it  twice.  I  told  a  dif- 
ferent story  each  time.  I  eannot  iiy 
I  was  iworu  three  times,  because  I  >■ 
in  doabt.  When  T  was  sworn  there 
was  an  English  gentleman  present. 
I  do  not  kuow  his  name.  He  was  pre- 
sent each  time  I  was  sworn.  I  wti 
not  paid  any  thing  the  first  time*!  «u 
swonu  I  have  received  three  fraucs 
of  Sb*  Italian  livres  each.  This  was  on 
my  departure  from  Milan  to  came 
here.  I  received  nothing  before  tbst, 
nur  since.  If  they  give  me  any  tbin; 
more  I  will  take  it.  My  own  will  has 
brought  me  here.  If  they  give  ra^  any 
thing  1  will  accept  it ;  if  not  I  shall  go 
^%ilhout.  I  have  a  wife  and  children. 
One  livre  per  day  is  paid  to*  my  ^iitj 
and  half  a  livre  a  day  to  my'cfiildren : 
1  have  four  children.  Two  Napoleoci 
a  day  were  fixed  fur  my  expenses  hert. 
I  received  no  money  except  the  francs 
I  have  mentioned.  Codatzi  filed  that 
we  were  to  have  two  Napoleons  a  day, 
but  we  have  received  nothing.  When 
1  saw  Codatzi  when  the  business  was 
going  on,  I  did  not  see  a  young  mau 
with  one  eye  (the  clerk  who  was  exa- 
mined  on  Tuesday,  Pomarti).  I  live 
now  five  or  six  miles  from  Loudon 
(Hammersmith).  I  have  not  beat  to 
sec  the  house  of  her  majesty.  We  all 
live  in  the  same  house,  and  dine  and 
breakfast,  and  talk  together.  I  have 
only  seen  Vassali  there  once. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  WILDE— We 
reckon  13  francs  is  a  livre.  There  are 
six  livres  and  a  half  of  Milan  to  s 
Napoleon.  The  government  of  my 
country  refused  me  a  passport  imtil 
an  allowance  was  made  to  my  family. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  gfo- 
vernment.  The  creiv  in  the  boat  sat 
in  the  same  part  of  the  boat  with  me. 
Bergami  for  the  most  part  sat  on  tbe 
right  side  of  the  boat.  The  princess 
sat  on  the  left  side*  I  mean  by  bein^ 
sworn  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  I  have  been  sworn  on  the  part  of 
the  princess,  touching  her  conduct. 
What  I  did  was  this  :  1  deposed  to  all 
those  things  that  I  was  asked  about— 
what  I  had  seen  and  observed  respect- 
ing the  princess.  When  I  first  saw 
Codatzi,  the  advocate,  I  made  a  depo- 
sition of  w^al  I  had  observed  when  in 
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llw  pf iDceis's  lenric^.  1  neither  kUsed 
•  booknor  a  cross.  When  1  took  the 
oath  the  advocate  told  me  to  swear 
the  truthy  and  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

Examined  by  the  SOLICITOR-GE- 
NERAL,  through  the  Lord  Chauccllor, 
•fter  some  discussion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  question,  and  the  chancellor  su;^. 
jesting  that  the  house  would  not  be 
lectured  by  the  learned  solicitor.  1 
did  not  take  an  oath  before  any  tri- 
bunal in  Milan. 

Examined  by  the  peers.    Lord  EL- 
LENBOROUGH.— The  rowers  in  the 
boat   stood    with  their  faces  towards 
the  head  of  the  boat.    There  were  six 
rowers  on  that  side  of  the  boat  towards 
the  head  of  the  boat.   There  were  four 
rowers  on  the  other  side.     1  pulled  the 
fourth  oar  comiug  from  the  head  of  the 
boat.    That  nearest  the  carriage.   Ru- 
gielli  pulled  the  second  oar  frura  the 
stem,  close  to  the  carriage. 
^,Lord  LAUDERDALE.--I  have   no 
default  in  my  sight,  but  twq  years  ago 
I  "was  ill.    Upon  all  these  occasions  I 
sat  in  the  same  position  when  I  rowed 
in  the  boat.     I  cannot  say   whether 
Rugieill  was  in   the  boat  rowing  the 
princess  from  the  theatre  at  any  time 
that  I  was  not  there.    To  a  question  by 
Lord  Catchcart — I  could  not  see  over 
the  awuiog ;  it  was  so  high.     (The  in- 
terpreter showed  the  height  hy  holding 
his  hand  abnut  a  yard  above  the  bar.) 
To  a  question  by  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham— The  Napoleons    were  about 
six  livres  and  a  hulf  of  our  money. 
ffere  the  examination  of  this  witness 
closed. 

The  next  witness  was  the  Chevalier 
Carlo  Vassali ;  he  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He  wears 
large  mnstachios,  and  has  quite  the 
air  of  a  military  man. 

Examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN.-->  I 
am  a  catholic,  and  a  native  of  Milan. 
t  speak  a  little  English.  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  being  eqnerry  to  the 
qaeen  of  England.  I  am  a  military 
man  by  pro^ssion.  The  last  time  I 
served  in  the  army  I  held  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  dragoons  of  the  royal 
Italian  guard.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  her  royaJ  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  at  Tonrano,  at  the  villa  of  ge- 
seral  iPino*  I  had  also  the  honour  of 
ilpeing  the  princess  at  the  house  of  ge- 
^ralPino,  at  Milan.  I  diued  there 
With  her  royal  highness.  If  I  remen- 
ber  w*ll,  this  wii  in  the  end  of  the 


year  181$,  or  the  beginning  of  1817. 
I  knew  Bergami*      He  was  at  general 
Pino^s  the  same  time  that  I  was  there. 
Bergaml'dined  with  general  Pino   then. 
Her  ro'yal  highness  at  that  time  invited 
me  to  accoihpany  heron  a  journey  from 
Milan  to  Turin.     I  accompanied   her 
royal   highness   from  Milan  to  Tdrin. 
I  afterwards  accompanied  the  princess 
in   her  tour  to  Germany.     Before  we 
set  out,  her  royal   highness  employed 
me  iu  her  household.     I  left  Milan  per- 
forming the  office  of  vice-equerry.     I 
continued  In  her  royal  highnesses  ser- 
vice till  she  went  to  Caprini.    That  was 
I  think  in   1818.     I  believe  it  wHsin 
that  year,  hut  I  do  not  remember  ex- 
actly the  time  of  the  year.    I   subse- 
quently  entered   her  royal  highness*s 
service,  of  a  courier,  and  continued  iu 
that  situation  as  far  as  St.  Otncr^<.  Ber- 
gami  was  in  her  royal  highness's  ser- 
vice at  the  time  that  I  was  in  it.     He 
was  in  the  employnient  of  a  coui'ier. 
He   had  also  something  to  do  in  the 
household.     He  had  the  direction   of 
the  house.     It  was  part  of  his  duty,  I 
believe,  to  hire  the  servants  and  to  dis- 
miss them.     I  have  seen  Bergami  and 
the  prineess   walking  together  at  di^' 
ferent   times.     1   saw  them  sometimes 
walking  alone ;   getting  out  from  th« 
garden  under  the  portico.     I  saw  them 
riding  out  together  in  a  carriage,  with 
others.     I   never  saw  them  walking  or 
riding   together    without    attendance. 
When  1  said  they  were  walking  alone 
together,  getting  out  froiA  the  garden 
under  the  portico,  I  did  not  mean  by 
solo — alone,  for   I  was  at  a  little  dia^ 
tance  froqp  them.  Bergami  was  received 
at  the  tables  of   the  families  of  dis- 
tinctiou  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe- 
saro.    I  was  with  the  princess  at  Mu- 
nich.   I   remember   when    her    royal 
highness  and  suite  dined  with  the  king 
of  Bavaria.      Bergami  dined    at    the 
king's  table.     I  saw  civilities  passing 
between  the  king  of  Bavaria  and  Ber- 
gami.   He  treated  Bergami  with  the 
greatest  affability.     Bergami  after  this 
received  a  present  from  the  king.     It 
was  a  gold  snuflT  box,  surrounded  with 
brilliants-    The  man  who  brought  it  to 
Milan,  shewed  it  to  me  beforehand. 
He  afterwards  told  me  he  delivered  it 
to  Berpami.    I  saw  it  after  this  in  the 
possessioti  of  Bergami.      The  initials 
M.J.  are  on  it.    These  initials  signiff 
Maximilian  Joseph.     There  was   no 
crown  on  it*    I  was  at  the  Bsrona 
with  the  princess  when  cettavi  Vm!LV\ 
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were  given.  1  believe  tliry  contiiiuru 
about  six  tveeks.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  (^4irnival  these  balls  were  uivoii  for 
the  aniuseinent  of  the  .suite  of  hrr 
ruyal  higbnes.-.  It  w(»iild  be  ditlicuU 
for  me  to  say  the  precise  number  that 
atterrded  theip,  butl  t-hould  think  ab'uit 
fifty.  This  number  includes  the  prin- 
cess's suite,  as  well  a^  the  cum|>any  that 
came.  I  recollect  the  nei^hbouriuj^ 
gently  attended  upon  i\\>^i-  ()CC'i.<'ion'i. 
The  family  of  the  tenant  of  ihe  B\rona 
was  there-  The  fa  (her  and  mother 
came  consianilj  with  the  cliildien^  I 
saw  Ihe  preffcct  Thomasia  there,  and 
the  baron  Cavaletti,  and  also  a  cleri- 
cal gentleman,  the  curate  of  the  Ba- 
rona.  The  princess  frequently  enter- 
tained company  to  dinner  on  these  oc- 
c^sions.  The  families  of  the  Prefect 
Thomasia  and  the  baron  ('avaletti  were 
often  there  upon  these  occasions  with 
their  wives.  I  do  not  remember  that 
their  daughters  were  present.  After 
dinner,  in  the  evening,  her  royal  high- 
ness and  the  company  went  into  the 
place  where  the  dance  was.  They  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  went 
into  an  adjoining  room  to  play.  They 
played  in  this  room  at  cards,  chess, 
and  sometimes  they  played  on  the  piano. 
The  |)rinceas  occasionally  joined  in 
the  dance.  She  danced  sometimes. 
The  conduct  of  the  i^ersons  collected 
on  these  occasions  was  most  regular. 
I  never  saw  any  thin;:^  indecent  or  im- 
proper in  their  conduct  upon  these  oc- 
casions. I  was  at  Carlsruhe  with  Iier 
royal  higbuess.  I  remember  we  ar- 
rived there  on  the  25th  of  March,  I 
believe  in  the  year  1818.  We  arrived 
about  noon.  Ou  the  day  of  ohf  arri- 
val the  princess  dined  Ht  the  Mari^ra- 
vine's  ;  Bergamiand  the  countess  Oldi 
also  dined  there.  We  supped  on  the 
same  evening  at  the  grand  duke's.  1 
remember  her  royal  highness  dined  the 
second  day  at  the  grand  dnkes*.  IJcr- 
gamiand  the  countess  of  OlJi  dined 
there  upon  that  occasion.  Bcrganii  and 
the  countess  did  not  remain  the  whole 
of  the  afternoon.  Bergami  c»mplained 
of  a  head-ache  on  the  day  we  dined  at 
the  grand  duke's*  and  bis  sister  accom- 
panied him  to  the  inn,  in  the  evening. 
Her  royal  highness  did  not  go  then. 
She  remained  with  the  grand  duchess. 
I  also  remained,  and  came  away  with 
her  royal  highness  late  in  the  evening. 
After  Bergami  and  the  countess  went 
home  from  the  grand  duke's,  the  com- 
panjr  there  amiued  tbemsekes  sliigiii£. 


1  sang  with  the  |rmnd  dachent.  Oi 
the  next  day  her  royal  hi'lineu  diaed 
at  the  Margravine's— 1  vtra  , there  aUbi 
In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  then  to  supper  at  the  grand  dake*^. 
Her  royal  highness  and  ^nifc  were  at 
the  dinner  and  the  play-  C>n  the  fodrth 
day  we  went  to  Baden.  We  dined  it 
the  inn  there.  From  Badoii  to  €ari* 
shrue  is,  I  believe,  about  fonr  bonn 
ride.  On  the  day  after  onr  arrival  at 
linden,  her  royal  highness  and  suite 
dined  at  the  Margravine's.  We  slept 
at  Baden  that  night,  artd  dined  next 
day  nt  the  Margravine's.  They  passed 
the  evening  in  amusement,  in  sociotj* 
— Wu  retired  to  the  inn  about  ten 
o'clock.  On  the  foUowlni^  day  we 
dined  at  the  grand  duke's,  and  in  the 
evening  set  out  after  taking  a  little  re- 
freshment at  home.  1  recollect  in  the 
course  of  that  journey  goinjr  \\ith  Ber 
garni  from  Insprnck  to  Charrnitz  aboni 
a  passport.  We  set  out  aboot  twelve 
at  nooD,  and  leturned  to  Inspmck  be^ 
tween  two  and  three  in  the  moming* 
On  our  return  I  went  to  her  royal  falgh- 
ness's  room.  She  was  then  sitting  on 
the  bed,  half  lying. 

How  Was  her  royal  highness  drcsird 
upon  that  occasion— She  was  covered 
with  a  shawl. 

Did  any  other  person  go  into  thr 
room  besides  yourself? — Yes. 

Who  were  they? — Bergami,  flien 
Schiavini,  and  afterwards  the  countess 
of  Oldj,  who  came  out  of  her  owo 
room. 

Was  the  countess  of  Oldi's  room  ad- 
joining to  that  of  her  royal  llighnesb's? 
— It  was. 

Did  you  see  the  little  Victorine  that 
ni(»rning? — I  did. 

Where  was  sJje  ?~She  was  sitting  on 
the  bed  with  her  royal  highness,  when 
1  returned  from  Inspruck. 

Was  there  any  other  person  i\  the 
room,  besides  those  whom  you  have 
mentioned  !— M.  Do  Mont  was  in  the 
room  also. 

Was  she  dressed  ? — She  was. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  after 
your  return  from  Inspruck,  "did  an 
officer  call  a  few  moments  after  your 
arrival? — There  did. 

Who  spoke  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  bin* 

Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  coarse  of 
that  morning,  return  frequently  to  her 
royal  highness's  room  ? — I  did  often. 

For  what  purpose  ? — Just  to  give  mi 
account  who  arrived;  then  tq  see 
irbeth^r  any  thing  was  wanting;  and 
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lastly,  to  jlve  her  royal  highness  an  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  and  that  they 
ii'cro  clearing  the  roads  of  the  snow. 

Wore  her  royal  highnesses  suite 
makingf  preparations  to  set  out  for 
Cliarnitz  that  morning  ? — We  remained 
np  tho  whole  night  making  prepara- 
tioas. 

In  the  course  of  these  preparations, 
did  you  see  other  of  her  royal  high- 
Dess's  suite  in  her  room  ? — ^Thosc  I  men- 
tioned, and  others  of  her  suite,  were 
there  from  time  to  time. 

Were  there  beds  enough  for  the 
whole  suite  ?— There  were  straw  beds; 

Where  were  they  placed  ?— Below 
stairs,  and  iu  the  corridorc. 

The  corridore  into  which  the  room 
of  her  royal  highnesses  opened  r*— Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  person  lying  on  these 
straw  beds  in  the  corridore!— I  saw  no 
person  lying  tiiere,  fur  they  got  up 
-when  we  arrived. 

At  what  time  did  you  set  out  from 
Charnitz;  did  tlie  preparations  for  set- 
ting out  last  till  daybreak  ? — The  pre- 
parations did  not  last  till  that  time,  for 
wc  had  engaged  horses  the  day  before. 

While  these  preparaf  ions  were  going 
forward,  did  you  frequently  see  Ber- 
gami  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

Did  you  upon  that  occasion  see  him 
undressed  at  any  time  ?— I  did  not. 

Where  did  you  see  him?— In  dif- 
ferent places.  I  saw  him  in  the  kitch- 
en, on  the  stair-case,  at  the  door,  and 
at  the  room  of  her  royal  higl)ness. 

Do  you  remember  having  been  at 
Trieste  in  the  course  of  that  tour  ?— I  do. 

How  long  did  hiT  royal  highness 
remain  at  Trieste?— A  day  and  a  half. 

From  Trieste  where  did  you  go?— 
We  went  to  Venice. 

Were  you  ever  at  Rome  with  her 
royal  highness  .>— Yes,  frequently. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  time  when 
slic  went  fr.m  Rome  to  Senegaglia? 
1  do :  I  acrompanicd  her. 

How  long  did  the  journey  last? — 
About  three  days ;  I  cannot  sayjprecige- 

Do  you  remember  how  her  royal 
highness  travelled  ?  —I  remember  well. 
It  was  an  English  landaulet. 

Who  travelled  with  her  royal  high- 
ness ?— The  countess  of  Oldi,  13ergami, 
and  the  little  Victoriue. 

Do  you  remember  who  travelled 
ujpon  that  journey  as  courier.' — I  saw 
Carlo  Forti  on  horseback,  as  courier. 

Did  you  see  Saeebi  on  horseback 
during  that  journey  ?— 1  did  not. 
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state  the  eircumstasces  under  which 
Carlo  Forti  was  hired— where  waa  he 
first  hired?— He  began  his  service  at 
Rome  provisionally  at  Loretto  to  go  to 
Rome  with  dispatches,  as  he  kaew 
Rome. 

Was  Sacchi  a  courier  at  Loretto  ?— 

He  was. 

Was  he  sent  to  Rome  with'  any  dis- 
patches ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  with  any  dispatches. 

Do  you  know  any  reason  why  he  was 
not  sent  ?— I  believe  they  spared  him 
because  he  was  tired. 

B«rgaml  had  not  a  padapenello 
(a  sort  of  carriage),  nor  was  there  one 
belonging  to  any  of  the  suite,  except, 
I  believe,  that  of  Lewis  Bergami.  ^  I 
never  saw  her  royal  highness  the  pria- 
cess  ride  in  any  such  vehicle.  I  re- 
member the  dance  by  the  man  nanied 
Mahomet.  I  have  often  seen  him 
dance,  and  1  believe  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  sometimes  saw  him 
from  the  window,  but  there  never  was 
the  smallest  impropriety  in  any  thuig 
which  Mahomet  did  with  his  dress.  It 
was  a  simple  dance,  and  uothitag  what- 
ever in  it  indecent.  At  Pesaro  the 
princess  visited  persons  of  quality,  and 
was  in.  the  habit  of  receiving  their 
visits.  She  received  frequently  the 
pope's  legate  at  Pesaro,  and  the  noble 
family  of  Gandolfi,  besides  the  mar- 
quess of  Andalgi,  and  other  personages 
of  rank.  Bergami  visited  with  all  these 
families,  not  only  when  the  princess 
went,  but  when  he  was  not  in  attend- 
ance upon  her  royal  highness.  I  haf  e 
been  with  them  many  times  when  the 
princess  was  not  there,  as  well  as  when 
she  was.  At  Rome  also  the  princess 
visited  and  was  visited  by  the  first  fa- 
milies of  distinction.. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  at  any  or 
all  the  times  you  have  seen  the  prin- 
cess and  Bergami  together,  you  ever 
witnessed  the  smallest  impropriety 
from  one  to  the  other? — The  witness, 
in  a  loud  tone,  and  with  great  em- 
phasis, exclaimed,  **  Ncvef.** 

Uis  remaining  answers  in  his  exami- 
nation in  chief,  were— I  have  served  in 
the  army  fromthe  year  1805  to  the  year 
I8J5,  and  wear  the  honour  of  the  Order 
of  the  Iron  Crown,  whieh  was  pre^ 
sented  to  me  on  my  return  from  the 
Russian  campain. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.— My  rank  in  the  army 
was  that  of  a  simple  soldier,  in  the  1st 
company  of  the  ^uaxd  o(  Vavus^  ^^^ 
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viceroy  of  kaiy.  Tne  first  time  I  was 
ID  the  compauy  of  her  luyal  biji^liuess 
th«  priocess,  was  at  {general  Fiuo's 
couDtxy-bouse.  It  whs  after  lier  royal 
hi^bnesf's  returu  from  her  hmj^  vovag^e, 
and  I  Itelicve  in  the  year  1817.  1  saw 
tbe  |>riuoe>6  also  at  the  villai  and  was 
iuviled  to  her  parties  at  'I'urin,  and  at 
the  Baroua,  l>y  ihc  prinetiss  her«<'l''. 
I  iir  t  cntrriMl  her  service  as  snb- 
equerry,  witliout  a  salarv,  and  after- 
wards, when  mail  -  an  cqiiei  r\',  had  an 
annual  stipend  of  "i^UO  luni^.  i  did  not 
quit  her  royal  hiu^bncss's  >ervi(*e  from 
that  time,  which  was  in  1H17  or  1818, 
until  1  received  a  lecicr  of  dismissal  at 
Si.  Omer's.  1  was  absent  on  a  former 
occasion,  on  leave,  upon  my  own  fa- 
inUy  affairs,  for  perhaps  near  a  year, 
but  I  did  not  quit  the  se  vice,  for  1 
rejoined  afterwards  by  an  order  by 
lett^^r.  This  letter  was  sent  from  the 
Villa  Vittoria,  at  Pesaro,  I  [think  in 
1819.  I  rejoined,  and  from  that  time 
I  did  not  leavi'  the  princess  until  her 
arrival  at  St.  Onier's.  1  most  certainly 
accompanied  her  royal  hit^hness  to 
Munich,  and  Ker^mi  dined  with  the 
]>rinccss  there  ;  but  how  often  f  cannot 
tell.  The  lirsL  day  we  dined  at  the 
inn,'  the  second  day  I  bolieve  with  the 
kiiii;  i  the  third  Jav  I  cannot  precisely 
tfcll ;  nor  can  I  say  wliere  her  ni^al 
liiy;hues5  iliiied  every  day,  nor  how  she 
s.peiit  the-  f(mrth  eveninjc  after  her  ar- 
rival at  Mitnieh.  Some  eveuiiifjs  were 
sj)t.ni  at  tbe  'ki«|;'s,  some  at  prince 
JUeauharuoiS's  ;  but  precisely  [  cannot 
suy  bow  tlie  respective  days  were  spent. 
YwVce,  I  think,  with  the  king,  and 
twicfe  at  the  same  tabic  with  his  ma- 
jesty. They  Went  from  .Manich  to  Nu- 
renibur^,  and  from  thence  1  cannot 
say  with  certainty.  On  that  toiir,  we 
were,  I  should  suppose,  about  three 
mouths.  From  the  25th  to  the  30th 
of  Rlareh,  We  were  at  Carlsrlmc,  or  six 
days,  including;  the  days  of  arrival  and 
departure.  We  set  out  from  it,  I  remcm 
ber,  after  dinner.  The  marjjravine's 
palace  was  nearer  to  the  Inn  than  that 
of  the  grand  duke's.  The  dinner  hour 
at  Carlsrhue  was  about  three  o'clock  and 
we  sat  ai  table  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  theatre  began  at  liah-past  five 
o'clock;  and  the  converzationes,  for 
which  there  wa^  no  fixed  hour,  but  about 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  general.  The 
first  day  we  dined  at  Carlsrhue  was  at 
the  margravine's,  and  Bergami  was 
thfere  'certainly  on  that  day.  The  se- 
cond day  witn  the  grand  duke,  and 
BergAad  was  there  also  *.  he  dined  ever^ 
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day  in  the  company  of  the  princeaiat 
Cirlsrhue.  He  (Bergami)  was  taken 
ill  on  vhe  second  day,  »«heu  he  went 
from  the  «*ompany  to  tke  inu  with  the 
countess  of  Oldi  soon  after  dinner;  he 
4id  not  rejoin  the  party  that  even'ng 
till  they  ruiurned  home  at  seven  or 
eight  o'clock.  The  reason  1  cannot  tell 
the  particular  pUces  where  1  dined  tt 
Munich  as  well  as  at  Carlsrhue,  ii 
merely  because  I  recollect  the  one 
thing  better  thau  another.  A  man  if 
often  able  to  recollect  the  occurreneei 
of  one  time  better  thau  another,  and 
such  is  tiic  case  with  me  respecting 
what  paiiS  d  at  these  places. 

When  did  you  set  out  from  Chamitz? 
—Early  in  the  morning. 

Was  it  broad  cl.iy-ligbt? — No,  it  wi» 
not:  it  Wcis  only  day-break;  but  you 
could  see  jda'nly  enough. 

What  were  the  prepsfrations  for  the 
journey  you  alluded  to,  which  carried 
you  on  that  night  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  princess's  room  ?— 1  went 
and  so  did  the  rest,  backwards  and 
forwards  to  tell  the  princess  that  the 
country  people  had  executed  the  orders 
of  the  police  in  clearing  away  the 
snow  to  make  the  roads  passable; 
sometimes  I  went  to  take  her  some- 
thing to  eat,  sometimes  to  tranquilize 
her  royal  highness's  mind  respecting 
the  clearing  away  of  the  snow,  and 
sometimes  to  ask  the  princess  if  she 
wanted  an>  thing. 

Was  Bergami  lying  down  at  rest,  or 
where  was  he  during  this  time  r~He 
was,  as  I  was,  1  believe,  engaged  in 
going  up  and  down  to  give  assistance. 

Did  not  the  servants  take  in  the  re- 
freshments ?  —  Yes,  they  did ;  but  I 
also  attended,  for  it  was  proper  that  a 
person  of  ber  royal  highnesses  quality 
should  have  more  attendance  than  such 
I'u  inn  afforded. 

Wiiat  was  the  distance  of  the  jouroqr 
you  I  ad  taken  that  day  between  Chir- 
nitz  and  Jnspruck  ? — I  really  do  not 
know  the  distance  exactly. 

State  about  what  the  distance  wa^? 
I  can  only  recollect  it  was  four  or  five 
hours  journey. 

How  did  Bergami  and  you  travel 
that  day  from  Charnitz  to  Inspruck  •' 
We  travelled  the  first  part  in  a  sledge, 
and  afterwards  in  a  coach. 

Then  were  you  not  fatigued  after 
such  a  journey  ?— Not  particularly  so ; 
I  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  but  1  can- 
not say  that  I  was  particularly  fatigued. 

Did  you  stop  loug  in  the  day  at  In- 
«i^T\xck  after  your  arrival  there  ?-»Not 
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lander,  I  tbiok,  ibao  about  au  bour, 
merely  to.  rectify  the  mistake  about 
ttie  passports. 

Did  voulie  down  to  rest  at  Inspruck  ? 
No«  I  did  not. 

Then  do  you  mean  to  swear^  you 
took  BO  rest  on  the  ni^bt  when  you 
returned  to  where  you  left  the  princess, 
end  before  you  started  on  the  journey 
with  her  at'day-break  ou  the  following 
niornin«:  ?  No,  i  did  not. 
.  Your  fatigue  then  di'i  not  so  over- 
come you  as  to  make  yoii  require 
Ueep  ?  No:  to  a  man  accu<;tomed,  as 
1  wa<,  to  the  duty  of  campaig^os,  that 
faiigue  was  not  too  powerful. 

Do  you  mean  to  iwear  then  that  you 
took  tio  rest  that  night  ?  I  swear  1 
took  no  re^it  then. 

Do  you  mean  also  to  swear  that 
Berp:ami  took  no  rest  on  that  ni^bt  ? 
I  did  not  see  him  take  any.  I  did  not 
believe  he  did. 

And  you  mean  positively  to  swear 
that  you  took  no  rest  yourself  on  that 
iiipht  ?     I  did  not. 

It  was  very  hot  weather  going  from 
Rome  on  that  day.  In  the  first  car- 
riajre  travelled  her  royal  hiirhne^s,  the 
countess  Oldi,  Bergami,and  Victorine ; 
ill  the  <%econd  Lieut.  Hownam,  ]3e 
Blont,  BruneUi>  and  Miuelli ;  in  the 
tbird  Mr.  Justin,  myself,  and  the  ser- 
vant on  the  box  ;  in  the  fourth  carriage 
I  believe  there  wera  servants.  Louis 
Bergan^i  was  not  on  that  journey,  nor 
Camera,  as  1  believe,  but  there  was 
Solynf^n,  and  a  Greek  servant,  and 
anothef  lyhose  name  I  do  not  recollect. 
I  do  not  recollect  a  person  being  sent 
off  from  Caligni  to  ord^r  Ijorses  on  tbe 
journey.  I  don't  know  precisely  at 
wbat  place  we  arrived  on  the  third 
morning,  but  we  arrived  at  SenegagUa 
on  the  4tb  day.  1  don't  remember 
precisely  how  long  we  stopped  at  Caup, 
but  I  think  it  was  about  an  hour  or 
two.  It  was  by  day,  but  I  cannot 
precisely  remember  the  hour.  I  re- 
member visiting  a  friend  at  Como.  I 
>did  not  send  Forti  before  to  apprize 
my  friend  of  nur  coming  ;  but  I  desired 
bi«n,  if 'he  arrived  before  us,  to  tell  my 
friends  I  was  coming  |  but  I  believe 
we  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  him. 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  Saccbi  at 
Como.  I  vtilJ  swear  I  do  not  remember 
feeing  him'  there.  I  know  a  place 
cmlled  Carle.  I  remember  calling 
ihere  on  our  way  to  SenegagUa ;  we 
■topped  there  to  take  refreshments. 
I  remambcr  sometbiag  was  taketi,  but 


I  do  not  recollect  whether  hot  or  cold. 
I  do  not  know  what  any  body  else 
took.  I  took  something,  but  I  don't 
know  now  whether  hot  or  cold.  I  took 
it  in  the  carriage.  It  was  brought  tn 
me  by  a  servant.  I  don't  know  wh««/ 
servant.  I  do  not  remember  well  at 
present,  but  I  swear  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  Saccbi  or  not.  I  repeat 
a'/ain,  that  I  can  swear  he  was  not 
there.  I  remember  Wm.  Austin  was 
there,  but  I  do  not  remember  Saccbi 
cominf^  to  speak  to  him.  I  -Mrill  not 
swear  that  I  did  not  see  Saccbi. in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  btit  I  will  swear 
I  do  not  remember  having  seen  him. 
1  will  not  venture  to  swear  he  was  not 
there.  But  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seep  him  if  he  was  there.  The  coun- 
tess of  Oldi  during  the  whole  of  that 
journey  always  travelled  in  the  same 
carriage  with  her  royal  highness.  The 
tinie  of  the  day  we  arrived  there,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  was  before  dinner, 
but  I  can't  swear  precisely;  I  don*fc 
remember,  at  what  time  we  reached 
Seuegaglia,  but  it  was  three  or  four 
days  after  we  left  Rome.  I  know  a 
person  named  Ratti,  I  was  on  that 
journey ;  he  travelled  on  the  box  of 
one  of  the  carriage^  in  which  the  maid- 
servants were.  1  recollect  several 
persons  of  rank  visiting  the  princess  at 
the  Barona  ;  Dr.  Mochetti,  and  the 
curate  of  Barona  ;  I  don't  remember 
precisely  the  itames  of  any  others.  I 
remember  there  was  dancing  there. 
I  danced  with  the  rest.  I  know  the 
daughters  of  Antigina,  and  saw  some 
of  them  there  ;  there  were  other  rooms 
in  the  bouse  beside  the  dancing  room. 
Her  royal  highness  sometimes  danced 
with  those  persons.  I  know  the  wifie 
of  Bergami,  she  was  never  at  any  of 
those  balls.  I  saw  Bers:ami,  for  the 
Hst  time,  last  month,  comiu?  from 
Barona.  I  saw  him  also  at  Milan  and 
at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  was  frequently 
with  bifn  at  Milan  and  at  general 
Pino's.  I  applied  to  many  persons  to 
cotne  over  here  as  witnesses  for  her 
maje<5ty,  and  they  offered  to  come  of 
their  qwn  accord.  I  have  not  engaged 
to  idnemnify  any  of  them  :  thai  was 
done  by  the  asrent  Henry.  I  made  no 
agreemer.t ;  I  only  executed  the  agree- 
ment which  wa«  made  by  Mr.  Henry, 
at  his  request.  The  agreement  was  to 
pay  them  ten  livres  per  day  each,  for 
the  support  of  their  families  during 
their  absence,  a  franc  per  day  for  each 
of  their   wives,  aod  half  a  frane  for 
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each  of  their  children  ;  aud  ibifl  agrec- 
ment  was  made  because  their  pass- 
ports would  not  have  beeu  signed 
otherwise.  Mr.  Hcury  said,  that  the 
laws  of  England  would  iudemiiify 
every  persou  for  any  damage  they 
migfit  suffer*  The  agreemcut  was  on 
stamped  paper,  aud  the  sum  paid 
down  for  the  witness,  was  3000  Milan 

MfTtB.'- 

I  now  hart  no  salary  from  her  royal 
highness*    1  have  a  pension  of  about 
900  louh  a  year,  about  4000  or  5000 
francs.    The  family  of  my  father  is  at 
Milan.      My   wife    is   in    Loudon,   at 
Sablonicre's  hotel.    I   believe  I   shall 
be  paid  by  the  government  for  coming 
here  as  a  witness  for  her  majesty.     I 
have  not  yet  received  any  money.     1 
have  not  even  been  paid  for  ihe  jour- 
ney.   When  i  went  to  Milan,  I  took 
money  with  me.    1  do  not  travel  with- 
out money.    I  received  £l00ftom  Mr. 
Coutts  to  go  to  Milan.    The  order  to 
receive  this   money  was  given  to  me 
by  her  majesty.      1  did   not  take  a 
letter  of  credit  to  Milnn.     I  received 
money  from  Mr.  Marietti  at  Milan,  by 
the  order  of  Mr,  Henry  ;  52,000  livres 
of  Milan.    That  is   all  I   received  at 
Milan.     I  received  something  at  Ve- 
nice—I    believe    100   Na|  oleous.      1 
went  to  Venice  with  the  son  of  Mr. 
Wood,  to  ncquire  scune  knowledge  to 
give  respecting  a  person  which  it  was 
necessary  for  ine  to  know.    Mr.  Wood 
went  with   me  from   here  to  Milan  ; 
while   iu   Italy   1   travelled    with  Mr. 
Wood,    a    courier,    aud   my   servant. 
While  abroad  1  travelled  also  with  Mr. 
Maoni.      Nobody  else,    whom    I   re- 
member.   Besides  Venice  and  Pesaro  I 
travelled  to  Rome.     1  never  went  to 
Switzerland.     From  Rome  1  returned 
to  Milan.    1  am  a  Milanese.     I  have 
Sonne  funds  of  my  own,  besides  what  I 
derive  from  the  queen. 

Examined  by  the  peers:— By  Earl 
LIVERPOOL.— I  do  not  know  that 
any  person  slept  in  her  royal  high- 
ness's  room  at  Charnitz  •  as  far  as  1 
know  nobody  slept  there. 

By  Earl  GREY,— Carlo  Forti  tra- 
velled with  the  suite  of  her  royal  high- 
ness from  Milan  to  Loretio ;  and  at 
Loretto  be  was  dispatched  as  any  other 
courier,  who  might  have  been  acci- 
dentally engaged.  He  went  from  Lo- 
retto to  Rome  at  the  same  time  wiib 
her  royal  highness.  On  the  second 
niffht  of  her  majesty's  residence  at 


Carlshrue,   she  retimed  to  the  ion 
between  ^even  and  eight. 

Ry  Lord  CALTHOKPE.— When  I 
returned  from  Inspruck  to  Chamitt,  I 
went  immediately  to  her  royal  bigh- 
ness's  room.  IWrgami  was  with  me. 
From  the  moment  of  our  arrival  at 
Charniti,  continual  preparatiufts  were 
going  on  for  the  continuance  of  the 
journey.  I  saw  only  one  bed  in  ber 
royal  highness's  room  at  Cbamits. 
On  my  arrival  at  Chamits  froa  I»- 
spruck,  1  had  lieen  without  reit  fion 
noon  till  the  next  morning.  1  do  not 
recollect  any  mattress  oa  the  floor  »f 
her  royal  highness's  room.  There  wu 
not  one.  I  recollect  Mahomet  per- 
forming his  d^nce  at  the  Villa  d'Kste. 
i  believe  thai  the  princess  was  at  the 
window.  1  do  not  recollect  any  hdy 
of  distinction  in  my  country  being  pre- 
sent at  this  dance.  I  do  not  kopv 
that  that  dance  is  knuwn  by  any  par- 
ticular name.  Mahomet  was  not  among 
the  servants  that  were  dismissed  by 
her  royal  highness  at  St.  Oner's; 
he  bad  been  dismissed  three  yetn 
,  before. 

By  Lord  CATHCART :  —  The 
queen  of  Bavaria  dined  at  the  table 
with  the  Priuciss  of  Wales  atMunicb. 

By  Earl  LAUDERDALE.— 1  saw 
the  countess  of  Oldi  a  fortnight  a^, 
when  I  went  to  fetch  her  at  Doner. 
1  saw  her  fir^t  about  three  years  sgo. 
She  is  now  in  Londou.  1  dtt  not  know 
where  Carlini  is. 

Questioned  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brougham.— There  was  nothing  in  tbe 
dance  of  Mahomet,  in  my  opinion, 
which  any  lady  of  distinction  and  cha- 
racter might  not  have  witnessed.  It 
was  ridiculous,  and  no  more.  There 
was  nothing  improper  or  indecent  in  ft. 

When  ber  royal  highness  returned 
the  second  night  at  Carlsrhue  between 
7  aud  a,  to  the  inn,  1  ac  companied  her. 
I  accompanied  i>cr  into  the  salooo. 
Bcigami  and  his  sister,  aud  another 
person  came  to  her.  Uer^miworea 
uniform.  I  cannot  rcmeniuer  how  her 
royal  highness  was  dressed.  Beigami 
accompanied  her  royal  highness  to  tbe 
margravine's. 

Examined  by  Lord  ROSEBERRY- 
The  princess  remained  ii^  the  saloon 
the  whole  time  till  she  went  to  the 
margravine's. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  now  addressed 
their  tprdships  un  asubject^  which  he 
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considered  of  the  greatest  importance 
to    the    sitastton    ia    which  be    was 
placed.   He  had  now  to  lubmit  to  their 
lordships,  that  be  found  himself  reduced 
tx>  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  de> 
mand  which  he  had  made  on  the  jus- 
tice of  their  lordships  at  the  outset  of 
the  proeeedio^   in  which  they  were  at 
)>resent  engaged — he  alluded  to  ifae  de- 
fence of  the  queen.    Their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  defence  they  had  alluded  to  the 
steps  which  they  bad  taken  in  sending 
to  Carlshue  tn  procure  from  them  the 
attendance  of  a  person  <^  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  witness   on  the  part  of  the 
queen— a  witness  who,  he  wonld  not 
hesitate  to  say,   was  not  only  of  the 
highest,  but  of  every  importance  to  ber 
majesty's  case — a  witness  who  was  not 
only  to  negative  the  testimony  of  Kress, 
but  who  was   to  give  the  most  decided 
answer  to  tiic  wliole  principle  of  this 
l>ill«     Her  majesty  had  been  described 


country  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the 
qaeen.      In  the  applicatioii  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  all  at  once,  notwithstand- 
ing the  professed  willingness  of  that 
individual,   when   first  appU<d  to  by 
Mr.  Leman  to  appear  in  behalf  of  her 
majesty,    he    declined    coming,    and 
urged  as  a  reason,  a  most  unexpected 
and  extraordinary  plea.    He  was,  in 
fact,  suddenly  seized  with  illness,  a 
fever,  he  believed,  as  if  the  fever  of 
Rastelli  had  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  de- 
clared from  the  effeetii  of  that  hidisposi- 
tion,  that  heconld  not  proceed  to  Eng- 
land.   He  again  said,  that  the  king^ 
ministers  had  used  theiriitmo$t  endea- 
vours to  procure  the  attendance  of  this 
man  ;  but  as  if  acting  under  the  rn- 
fluence  of  an  opinion  that  he  would 
best  please  some  other  person  or  per- 
sons by  not  coming,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  stay  away.      The  learned 
counsel  then  proceeded  to  say,  that 
with  this  statement,  he  threw  hiraseK 


a  person  given  to  low   habits,  as  a  [  upon  their  lordship's  indulgence.    He 

trustc<l  they  would  not  now,  for  the  first 
time,  proceed  upon  so  new  and  mon- 
strous a  principle,  as  that  a  person  ac- 
cused of  nine  or  ten  charges,  ha?in|; 
cora])lctely  refuted  seven  or  eight,  and 
shewing  how  she  had  been  prevented 
from  making  the  same  answer  to  the 
rest,  should  be  considered  as  guilty. 
If  this  were  the  principle  upon  which 
the  house  was  prepared  to  act,  it  would 
be  the  first  time  since  justice  was 
known,  that  a  person  situated  as  the 
queen  was,  should  be  held  guilty  till 
she  could  prove  herself  innocent. 

The  Earl  of  LI  VERPOOL  concurred 
in  what  had  been  stated  by  the  learned 
counsel  at  the  bar,  that  in  this  case  his 
majesty's  government  had  done  all  ia 
their  power  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  the  witness  described.  He  was  now 
about  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
house  the  papers  relating  to  the  in^ 
portant  statement  which  their  lordships 
had  just  heard,  and  which  he  had  felt 
it  his  >duty .  to  communicate  to  the 
counsel  foff  the  queen,  the  moment  they 
had  been  received.  They  were  ooly 
received  on  the  day  before,itnd  in  a  few 
hours-  would  be  printed  fur  their  lord- 
ships' use. 

His  lordship  then  laid  the  papers  on 
the  table,  and  they  were  ordered  to  "be 

printed. 
The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  asked 

Mr.  Broagham  whether  be  meant  to 

call  any  more  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  BROUGtUM  said,  that  id  thft 


person  frequenting  bas^  company,  and 
neglecting  the  society  of  her  equals. 
The  witness  to  whom  he  alluded  would 
bavc  given  a  flat  contradiction  to  these 
calumnies.     He  would    have   proved 
tbait  she  frequented  the  courts  of  her 
ttWR  blood  and  relations,  by  whom  her- 
self and  her  suite  had  been  received 
with  every   mark  of   distinction.     He 
would  have  proved  that  she  had  actually 
taken  steps  to  obtain  a  palace  amidst 
these  her  serene  relations,  and  that  she 
was  not  skulking  from  that  society  of 
which  she  was  calculated  to  be  the  life 
and  oruament     If  he  had  established 
this  proof,  he  knew  not,  that  he  need 
bave  gone  any  further  ;  mdeed  he  anti- 
cipated that  their  lordships  would  have 
aj^reed  with  him  in  thinking  that  he 
had  given  a  complete  and  decisive  an- 
swer to  this    most  ectraordinary  and 
disgraceful  proceeding.    He  was  still, 
however,  deprived  of  this  material  wit. 
ness,  and  he  wonld  state  to  their  lord- 
ships the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  been  withheld.     He  thought  it 
ri^bt  on  the  occasion  to  state  that  no 
hlame  whatever  was  ioftputablc  to  his 
Diajesty's  garernmeut.      Every  thing 
had  been  dune  on  their  part  calculated 
t0    promote    his  views,  but  in   vain« 
They  had  written  .to  their  minister  at 
Carlsrhue,  directing    that  he  should 
make  application  to  Mr.  Burstead,  the 
minister  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden, 
f»r  permission  tx  the  chamberlain  of 
that  iUuBtriotts  penou  to  come  to  this 
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peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was  now 
placrd,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  time 
till  Monday,  to  consider  the  courtie  he 
should  adopt. 
Adjourned. 

MONDAY,  October  23. 

RF.rORT  OF  nilR  iiP.CRET  COMMITTRR. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  appointed  to  investigate  the  papers 
which  were  delivered  in  on  Saturday 
last,  and  also  to  examine  Mr.  Powell  as 
to  points  connected  with  them,  now  en- 
tered the  house,  when  the  noble  earl 
delivered  in  their  report,  which  was 
immediately  read  by  the  innior  cleik 
ef  the  house.  It  sated,  in  effect,  that 
the  lords  to  whom  it  had  been  referred 
to    inspect  and  verify  certain   sealed 

gapers,  and  also  to  examiue  John  ^  Han 
bwell,  Esq.  touching  the  same,  had 
agreed  in  their  report.  The  committee 
then  proceeded  to  verify  the  same,  and 
also  to  compare  the  extracts  of  letters 
Mith  the  originals,  which  extended 
from  before  the  I4th  September  till 
after  the  period  that  RastelU  was  to 
have  returned  back.  It  appeared  from 
the  letters  of  colonel  Brown,  that  an 
excessive  alarm  had  arisen  at  MiUn  by 
reports,  not  only  of  the  maltreatment, 
but  even  the  murder  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  repaired  to  this  country  as 
witnesses  for  the  bill ;  and  it  was 
strongly  urs^ed  by  colonel  Brown,  in 
letters  of  the  10th,  18th,  and  94th  of 
July  last,  and  again  on  the  14th  of 
August  last,  that  the  alarm  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  witnesses  had  much  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  no  letters 
having  been  received  by  them.  After 
this  similar  reports  were  received  from 
colonel  Brown,  who  stated,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  back  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses as  a  courier,  if  it  could  be  done 
in  no  other  way,  for  that  it  was  reported 
and  believed  by  their  families,  that  Ras- 
tcili  had  lost  an  eye,  occasioned  by  his 
reception  on  hindiog  here;  and  aho 
that  Sacchi  had  been  murdered ;  and 
the  terror  these  reports  bad  produced 
was  so  extreme,  as  to  deter  other  wit- 
nesses from  coming  over.  The  com- 
mittee had  confined  their  inquiry  to 
thispont  respecting  Mr.  Powell's  send- 
ing Rastelli  to  Milan,  and  conceived 
they  had  no  right  to  produce  such  pa- 
peits  as  might  affect,  in  other  points, 
ihe  important  ioquiiy  now  before  the 
i^ouse. 
Extracts  from  these  papers  were  sub- 


oined  to  the   report.     Tbeiie  extracts 
came  under  two  heads :— > 

1st.  Extracts  of  letters  from  cdoDel 
Brown  to  M*-.  Powell  previous  to  the 
14th  September,  when  RasteM  was  dis- 
patched back  to  Milan. 

2nd.  Extracts  from  colonel  Brown's 
letters  to  Mr.  Powell :  and  from  Mr. 
Powell's  answers  to  colonel  Brown  since 
that  period. 

Under  the  first  head,  as  early  as  the 
10th  July,  colonel  Brnwn  had  written 
to  Mr.  Powell,  that  reports  were  pre- 
valent in  Milan  of  the  maltreatment  of 
the  foreign  witnesses.  His  letters  nf 
the  18th  and  S4th  of  July,  and  alsou  j 
late  as  the  4th  August,  repeated  tirt  i 
same  reports,  which,  he  stated,  bad  i 
acquired  strength  from  the  circnm-  \ 
stance  of  none  of  the  relations  hating 
received  any  letters,  and  concluding  by  y 
expressing  his  hopes  that  letters  woold 
be  speedily  transmitted.  Five  letten, 
written  by  colonel  Brown  to  Mr.Poivell 
in  the  month  of  September,  mention 
the  prevalence  of  similar  reports.  In 
those  letters  it  was  stated  by  the  colo- 
nel that  reports  were  in  circulation  that 
Rastelli  had  himself  been  iU-tieated 
and  lost  an  eye,  and  that  Sacehi  had 
been  murdered.  The  terror  which  ha^ 
prevailed  was  so  extreme,  that  it  had 
the  cffert  of  deterrins:  sever  »1  witnesses 
from  coming  to  England,  who  had 
before  expressed  their  willingness  to 
come. 

The  committee  stated  to  the  bouse, 
that,  under  this  head,  they  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  general  stateraentf, 
as  the  extracts  themselves  were  mixed 
up  with  matter  that  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence,  as  they  conceived 
they  ha'l  no  right  to  countenance  the 
production  of  papers  which  would  affect 
the  important  inquiry  before  the  house; 

The  same  reason  did  not  apply  to  the 
second  head,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mittee had  subjoined  to  their  report 
the  extracts. 

In  the  extract  of  n  letter,  dated  13th 
September,  from  Mr.  Powell  to  Col. 
Brown  (of  which  Rastelli  was  the 
bearer),  that  letter  stated  that  he  had 
returned  Rastelli  to  colonel  Brown,  as 
he  might  be  of  use  to  him ;  but  he  was 
to  send  him  back  with  all  the  witnesses 
and  documents  in  time  to  arrive  here 
by  the  3d.  of  October.  It  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Powell  was  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  which  colonel  Brown  had  to 
encounter  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
nnrf*  ^*  ••*^*  '-*   -'   w  treatment  of  the 
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'Witnesses,  and  he  relied  on  his  exer- 
lions  to  get  over  fhem.  In  colonel 
Brown's  letter  to  Mr.  Powell,  dated 
2Uth  Septemher  he  states  that  just  as 
be  was  going  to  dispatch  the  courier, 
Rastelli  arrived,  and  declared  himself 
lieartily  sick  of  the  manner  in  which 
Che  witnesses  were  coofinied  in  Eng;- 
lakid;  and  a  subsequent  letter  stated 
that  Rastelli  was  sick  in  bed.  Mr*  P.*s 
letter  to  colonel  Brown  of  2d  Octuber, 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  Rastelli's  un- 
willingness to  return,  and  it  requires 
the  colonel  to  send  him  back,  he  hav- 
ing recieived  the  commands  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  that  effect,  whether 
the  papers  entrusted  to  Rastelli  were 
verified  or  not.  Another  letter  from 
colonel  Brown  to  Mr- Powell,  dated 
October  3d,  mentions  that  Rastelli  was 
seriously  ill  of  a  fever,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  his  vomiting  of  blood  in  his 
passage  over.  A  letter,  dated  October 
4th,  sute.d  that  Rastelli  was  ill  of  the 
jaundice,  that  he  dreaded  the  thoughts 
of  going  by  sea,  and  could  not,  without 
imminent  danger,  be  engaged  to  travel 
10  less  than  three  weeks. 

The  Earl  of  HARUOWBY  then 
moved  that  the  report  should  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  house,  which  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

DE  MONT. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  this  witness  should  bereca11«d. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
that  Mr.  Maule  had  underfitv^od  from 
Mr.  Vizard  that  this  witness  would  not 
be  wanted  till  IS  o'clock,  and  direc- 
tions had  been  given  that  she  should 
lie  sent  for. 

GAZZKTTE  DE  TRIESTE. 

Mr-  BROUGHAM  now  1>eggcd  to 
offer  to  the  house  a  piece  of  evidence 
which,  in  an  ordinary  trial  he  would 
not  have  submitted.  Their  lord^ips 
would  recollect,  that  the  preamble  of 
this  bill  had  charged  her  msyesty, 
during  her  residence  abroad,  with  con- 
duct of  the  most  degrading  and  debasing 
character,  calculated  to  produce  scan- 
dal to  her  own  family  and  to  this 
nation — as  evidence  to  negative  this 
lassertioUf  he  had  now  to  produce  the 
Austrian  Gazette,  published  at  Trieste, 
in  which  her  majesty  was  represented 
as  having  arrived  in  that  town  on  the 
1 5th  of  April,  and  as  having  been  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  a  person  of 
splendid  rank.  This  was  followed  by 
a  notification  of  her  departure  on  the 
lucceeding  day  the  16th,  at  five  in  the 


afternoon,  accompanied  with  the  same 
demonstrations  of  respect.  This  state- 
mem  he  apprehended  would  go  mate- 
rially to  contradict  the  charges  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill.  It  also  confirmed 
the  statement  of  her  having  entered 
Trie^ste  on  the  one  day  and-  quitted  it 
on  tlic  next,  contrary  to  the  s(ate.ment 
of  Cuchi,  who  said  she  had  remained 
Ihere  several  days. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said 
that  it  was  impossible  his  learned  friend 
could  contend  that  this  was  legal  evt- 

deuce 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  W?, 
that  bis  learned  friend  knew  this  docu* 
raent  could  not  be  received  in  evidence, 
and  produced  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement  of  the  time  of  her 
majesty's  arrival  and  departure  from 
Trieste* 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  admitted  that  it 
could  not  be  legal  evidence  in  an  ordi- 
nary court  of  law  ;  hut  their  lordships 
would  perceive  that  thry  were  in  no 
respect  acting  upon  the  rule<«  of  an  or- 
dinary court  of  justice,  lie',  had  no 
opportunity  of  challenging  a  jury, 
which  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice 
would  be  afforded  him.  He  could  not 
challenge  all  those  persons  who  had 
acted  upon  the  grand  jur^  from  subse- 
quently sitting  in  judgment  on  this  case, 
nor  could  he  object  to  xhe  prosecutors 
from  voting  in  support  of  their  own 
charges.  These  were  anomalies  against 
his  illustribus  client,  which  be  thought 
ought  to  induce  the  house  to  admit  an 
anomaly  in  her  favour. 

The  question  was  then  put  ns  to  the 
admission  of  the  evidence  ofiered,  and 
it  was  rejected  nemine  dissenlieiUe. 

MR.   HOWNAM'S   DIPLOMA. 

Earl  LAUDEllDALE  moved  that 
Mr.  Hownam  should  appear  at  the  bar, 
and  deliver  in  his  diploma  as  knight  of 
St.  Caroline,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Hownam  immediately  came  to 
the  bar,  and  delivered  in  the  diploma, 
which,  he  said,  was  under  the  seal  of 
the  order.  The  marcbese  Spinetli  then 
read  the  diploma. 

This  instrument  was  dated  at  Jeru- 
salem the  I2tb  of  July,  1816,  and  ex- 
pressed it  was  issued  by  her  royal 
highness  as  institutor  of  the  order  of 
St.  Caroline,  and  granted  to  the  che- 
valier Hownam,'  in  compensation  for 
his  fidelity  in  attending  her. 

Ihe  chiefbody  of  theiustrament  ran 
thus : 
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**  That  her  royal  highness  bad  cre- 
tated  and  const  UiUod  a  now  order  to  re- 
cfljnpense  the  faithful  knights  who  had 
the  honor  of  accompanying  her  royal 
llighncss  on  her  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
land. 

*•  ist.  This  order  shall  be  given  and 
awarded  to  those  only  who  havo  ac- 
companied her  royal  highness  to  Jcru- 
8alem»  vith  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
fbssor  Mochetti,  who  could  not*  being 
|ircvented  hy  accident,  accompany  her 
royal  highness. 

'*  2.  That  Colonel  Bartolomo  Ber- 
gami,  haron  of  Francbino,  knight  of 
Malta,  and  alsa  of  tho  holy  sepulchre 
of  Jerusalem,  and  equerry  of  her 
royal  highness,  the  grand  master  of 
this  order,  and  his  children,  male  and 
female,  may  succeed  him,  and  shall 
ha?e  tho  honor  to  wear  this  order  from 
generation  to  generation  and  end  to 
end. 

**  3.  The  same  advantage  of  wear- 
ing this  Order  is  granted  to  the  Knight 
of  tho  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mr.  William 
Austin,  and  to  his  legitimate  children, 
who  shall  for  ever  enjoy  the  same, 

**  4.  To  Mr.  Joseph  Hownam,  Cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  English  Navy,  and 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in 
the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  it  is 
also  granted  to  him  to  enjoy  the  same 
Order,  as  a  personal  favor  to  him." 

Here  the  interpreter  said  he  believed 
that  he  had  not  expressed  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  instrument,  for  it  was 
thus: — 

'*  This  honor  shall  be  personal  for 
you,  Mr.  Joseph  Hownam,  Captain  in 
the  British  Navy,  and  Knight  in  the 
suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  to  wear 
this  honor  during  your  life  j  the  Cross 
and  Patent  to  be  returned  at  yonr 
death  to  the  Grand  Master." 

**  5.  The  Grand  Master  to  wear  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  round  his  neck,  sus- 
pended from  a  gold  chain  ;  but  the 
other  Knights  to  suspend  the  insignia 
from  the  button- hole  of  the  coat*" 

"  6*.  The  abovcmen tinned  Order  to 
consist  of  a  red  Cross,  with  the  motto, 
•  Iloui  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  to  be  worn 
with  a  riband  of  lilac  and  silver,  and 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Order 
of  St.  (^.aroline  of  JeruSiilem." 
(Signed)  ••  CAROLINE,  P.W. 

(Undersigned;    «  Col.  U.  BERGAMI. 

&c,  &c.  &c." 

Directed  to  Joseph  Hownam,  Knight, 
in  tho  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales^  No.  15. 


The  interpreter  haTing  finished  tbc 
rending  of  the  ditcument.  I 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  expressed    | 
a  wibh  that  lieutenant  Hownam  should 
be  called  back,  for  the  purpose  of  be* 
ing  examined  again  with  respect  to  the 
tent  scene  on  board  the  polacca. 

Earl  GRET  suggested  that  the  best 
time  for  him  woald  be  after  the  defence 
had  closed. 

Lord  HOLLAND  wished  to  know 
whether  the  expenses  of  this  procecil- 
ing  were  to  be  all  placed  under  tke 
head  of  secret  service,  and  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  that  fund. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  that 
as  long  as  the  investigation  contiaiied 
strictly  a  secret  one,  the  expenses  were 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  secret  service. 
When  it  took  a  public  character,  tbe 
expeuKCs  were  to  he  provided  from  some 
other  fund. 

Earl  DARN  LEY  wished  to  know 
whether  all  the  expenses  hitherto  ia- 
curred,  both  by  the  Milan  conunissioa, 
and  the  witnesses  for  tbe  prosecutios, 
were  included  in  the  paper  laid  upon 
the  table. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  all 
the  expenses,  except  that  of  messen- 
gers, were  included  under  the  two  heads 
of  the  Milan  commission,  and  wifnessci!. 
The  expense  incurred  by  messengers 
belonged  to  the  crown  office- 

Here  there  was  a  pause  of  same  mo- 
ments. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  their  only  ob- 
ject in  calling  baok  the  witness  De 
Moot,  was  to  examine  her  as  lo  certain 
declarations,  which,  if  she  admitted, 
they  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  them. 
If  she  denied  any  such  declarations, 
they  were  prepared  to  prove  that  she 
had  uttered  them* 

The  LORD  ClI  ANCELLO  Rthought 
this  mode  of  proceeding  ..as  within  tbe 
scope  of  the  rule  before  laid  down  by 
their  lordships.  The  rule  was  thb— 
that  after  the  examination  in  chief,  tbe 
cross-examination,  and  tbc  re-exami- 
nation, if  counsel  wished  to  put  aoy 
further  questions  to  a  witness,  it  must 
be  done  by  8ug&;esling  the  question  to 
the  house.  Their  lordships  might  Jioir- 
ever,  allow  the  question  to  be  answered 
immediately  after  they  were  suggested 
by  counsel,  to  be  entered  liowever  on 
tho  minutes  as  the  examination  of  tbeir 
lorduhips. 

Mademoiselle  De  Mont  now  apu^ared 
at  the  bar. 

Examined  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS.— I 


\ 
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I  am  aciquainted  with  a  penon  named 
Franchete  Martini  (sbort^,  not  Mareioi 
(lon^). 

[The  nicety  nf  this  distinction  made 
by  the  witness  excited  a  laugh.] 

I  JLnuw   a   place  called   Mauge,   in 
Switzerland.       I   have  seen  Madame 
Martini  several  tiiues,  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect having  seen  her  in  April,  1818, 
or  any  pari  of  that  year.      1  cannot  ce- 
cullect  having  sent  for  her  to  alter  a 
bonnet  at  Mauge,  for  I  do  not  reside 
at  Muu^e.     I  may  have  seen   her  on 
the  subject  of  a  bonnet  in  that   year, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it.    I  know  Ma- 
dame Maniui,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  her  in  that  year,  or  having 
had  any  coiivet  satiou  with  her  about  the 
Princess  of  Wales.     I  saw  her  after  1 
left  the  .service    of    the    Princess    of 
VTalea,   but  I  do    not    recollect  any 
conversation  about  her  royal  highness. 
It  may  be,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 
1  do  not  recollect  that  Madame  Martini 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  my  jour- 
neym    I  m&y  bave  had  such  conversa- 
tion^ but  I  do  nut  recullect  it.     I  do 
not  recollect  Madame  Martini  having 
ffpoken  to  me  ou  the  subject  of  the 
Princess  of  Walei^s  conduct.     I  do  not 
recollect  having  spoken  to  her  about 
the  princess,  or  the  persons   who  sur- 
rounded the  princess.      I  do  not  recol- 
lect having  had  any  conversation  with 
lier  about  the  character  of  the  Princess 
pf    Wales ;    1   remember   her  having 
nienxled  a  bonnet  for  me  several  times 
at  Mauge ;  I  do  not  remember  Madame 
Martini  putting  the  question-— whether 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  not  a  woman 
€>f  intrigue.     I  do  not  at  all  remember 
any.  conversation  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  do  not  mean  to  swear  that  she 
did  not  put  the  question,  but  I  do  not 
at  all  recollect  it.      1  will  not  say  she 
did  not  .put  the  question.      I  do  not  re- 
cullect that  she  put  it.     I  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  it.     I   do  not  recollect 
having  been  angry  with  Madame  Mar- 
tini ou  the  subject  of  the  princess.     I 
do  not  recollect  this  conversation.     1 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  it.     I  do  not 
recollect  having  told  her  that  all  that 
vrtLS  said  of  the  princess  was  calumny, 
an«i  that  her  enemies  circulated  these 
reports  against  her.  I  recollect  nothing 
like  it.      I  will  not  swear  I  did  not  say 
so  :  it  may  be ;  I   have  not  the  least 
idea  of  it.       Before  I  was  put  upoa.  my 
oath,  I  said  nothing  about  what  passed 
iu  the  house  of  her  royal  highness.     I 
will  not  swear  that  I  did- not  use  this 

laoffuage^  but  I  hAYc  not  tb«  least  idea 
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I  of  it.      I  never  could  have  said  to  Ma- 
dame Martini  that  the  prinqass    was 
surrounded  by  spies  since  s^e  left  Eng- 
laud,  for  I  never  saw  any  spy.    I  will 
net  swear  that  I  did  not  say  so  ;  but  I 
do  not  recollect  it.    Though  I  said  that 
I  never  could  have,  mentioned  this,  as 
I  knew  no  spy,  I  will  not  swear  that 
1  did  not  say  fio ;  but  I  recollect  no 
such  couversation.      Q  have  no  idea,  of 
it.     I  do  believe  I  never  said  so  to 
Madame  Martini.     I  will  not  swear  it ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  said  so.     1  do  not 
recollect  having  said  to  Madame  Marr 
tin!  that  the  princess  was  very  uufor- 
tuuate ;  I  do  not  recollect  this  conVer* 
sation  at  all ;  1  do  not  recollect  haying^ 
said  to  this  woman  that  the  most  simple 
actions  of  the  princess's  life  were  always 
misinterpreted.     ]  do  not  recollect  the 
conversation  at  all.      I  will  not  swear 
that  this  conversation,  or  no  part  of  it 
passed  in  the  year  1818,  but  1  do  not 
recollect  it.    I  remember  being  on   a 
visit  at  Madame  Jecroix's,  at  Mauge. 
1  was  on  a  visit  there  several  times.     I 
was  there  in  the  year  1818 ;  I  was  there 
seveal  times  after  quitting  the  service 
I  uf  the  princess.      I  might  have  had 
a  bonnet  altered  by  Madame  Martini 
while  I  was  on  this  visit  in   1818  ;  but 
I  do  not  reccoUect  it.     I   had  several 
bonnets  altered  bj  her^  btit   I  do  not 
recollect  onebeiug  altered  in  Iftl8.      I 
do  not  remember  having  told  Madame 
Martini  that  I  was  always  near  the 
person  of  the  princess,  1  do  not  recol- 
lect Madame  Martini   having  said  to 
me  that  as   I    was  always   about  the 
person   of   the  princess   I  must  have 
observed  all  her  actions.      I  will  not 
swear  that  she  did  not  say  so,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  this  conversation.     It  may 
be,  but  1  bave  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 
In    consequence  of  an  observation 
from  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  Lord  Cha- 
cellor  directed  the  interpreter  always 
to  put  the  question  in  the  exiaict  words 
in  which  it  was  proposed. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  Madame 
Martini  enquired  particularly  of  me 
whether  there  was  any  thing  unchaste 
in  the  conduct  of  the  princess,  'I  do 
not  at  all  recollect  having  bad  this 
conversation.  I  will  not  swear  it  did 
not  take  place,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
it.  I  do  not  recollect  having  said  to 
Madame  Martiui  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  person  could  be  more  pure 
than  the  princess.  I  cannot  swear  that 
I'had  not  this  conversation;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  it.  I  do  not  recollect,  in 
aas  jrer  to  my  questiva  put  by  Madame 
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Martini,  harlag  uied  tliMcf  precise  ox- 

Sressiaufl,  or  any  tiling  to  tliat  effect.  I 
o  uot  remember  such  a  quefttion ; 
and  if  the  qtieUion  wat  a^ked,  1  do  uot 
think  1  made  such  an  auswer. 

The  LORD-CHAJ|CELLOR  desired 
that  the  qpestiousjV  future,  should  be 

rut  to  this  wituesi  through  the  hou^e. 
f  the  examiuation  was  to  be  inserted 
in  the  minutes  as  the  examiuation  of 
their  lordships,  it  was  fit  that  theque^" 
tious  should  be  put  iu  a  proper  manner. 

The  questions  were  tiien  ]iut  thnu^h 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

1  have  not  the  least  idea  of  having 
said  that  the  old  kin^  was  the  only 
friend  her  royal  highness  had.  I  will 
Dot  swear  I  did  not  say  so;  but  I  do 
not  believe  I  did  say  so.  I  was  several 
times  at  Mau^re.  I  mi^ht  have  beeu 
there  in  themonthroF  Nov,  1818. 1  may 
have  been  there  in  that  month  ;  I  do 
not  exactly  recollect*  I  was  there  in 
the  end  of  November,  or  the  becinnin* 
of  December.  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  Madame  Martini  having  asked 
me  if  her  royal  highness  was  much  af- 
flicted at  the  death  of  her  daughter  the 
^Princess  Charlotte.  I  will  net  swear 
that  Madame  Martini  did  not  put  -hut 
qtiestion.  I  catmot  swear  it,  but  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  it.  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  having  said  it  wns 
no  wonder  her  royal  highness  shotdd 
be  much  afflicted,  as  she  lo^it  all  she 
had  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. I  do  not  believe  any  such  con- 
versation took  place.  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  having^  said  to  Ma«ianie 
Martini  that  it  was  possible  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  wmild  make  soine  dimi- 
nution in  the  expenses  of  her  household 
after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. I  assure  you  I  do  not  recollect 
any  6uch  converssiion  at  all.  I  will 
not  positively  swear  it  fiid  not  take 
place,  but  I  have  uot  the  least  idea 
of  i». 

When  was  1t  you  first  made  any  de- 
position in  this  cau^e  ? 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— Has 
the  witness  said  any  thing-  ahtxt  a  de- 
position in  the  course  of  this  dav's 
examiuation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS;    Yes,  rav  Lord. 

IMr.  BROUGHAM  submitted  thai 
the  question  might  be  put,  even  though 
the  witness  had  not  said  any  things  as 
to  &  deposition  siuce  she  was  last 
brouglft  to  the  bar. 

After  a  few  observations  from  the 
LORD- CHANCELLOR  the  question 
was  withdrawu. 


Tlie  former  questions  and  answers 
were  then  rond  uver  «»  her,  and  she  iuf 
answer  said,  she  adhered  to  them. 

Re-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR' 
GENERAL.— 'Before  I  was  examined 
heie  I  was  examined  at  Milan,  and  bad 
said  uothiug  about  her  royal  highue&s. 
1  meant  bysayiog  I  never  spoke  of  her 
till  I  was  sworn,  that  I  said  uothins 
previously  of  the  conduct  of  the  prin* 
cess  and  l^aron  Berp^aml. 

The  SCtLltl  I  OR-GEN^RAL.  May 
I  ask  this  witness,  my  lord,  about  the 
journey  with  Ber^ami. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  it  could  uot  be  made  to  arise  out 
of  this  last  examination. 

By  the  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE.— 
When  the  occurences  of  which  you 
sneak  tooK  place  at  Pesaro,  was' the 
account  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's 
death  known  ? 

The  witness  replied  in  the  nepitive. 

Madame  De  Mout  was  here  ordered 
to  withdraw. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  said,  that 
he  was  desirous  that  De  Mout  should 
be  recalled,  aud  kept^atthe  bar  during 
the  examination  of  the  witness  whom 
he  was  about  to  call,  aud  with  wboii 
he  wished  to  confront  her. 

The  LORDCHANCELLOR  said, 
the  regular  course  would  be  tu  examine 
the  new  witness,  and  first  lay  aground 
of  contradiction,  before  the  witnesses 
were  confronted. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH    WITNESS. 

FRANCHE'ITI  MARTINI  was  then 
caled  iu,and  examined  by  iMr.  Williams. 

I  am  the  wife  of  Henry  Martini,  of 
Mauge,  where  I  keep  a  milliner's  shop. 
I  kuow  Louisa  De  Mont  these  many 
years,  ever  since  she  was  quite  young, 
about  16  years,  and  learniii«^  to  work  ; 
and  a  good  while  before  she  entered 
the  service  of  the  piincesp,  I  remem- 
ber seeing  her  in  the  year  1818, in  ihe 
month  of  April,  when  she  was  in  thb 
Country  house  of  Madame  Jccroix, 
where  I  was  called  to  do  soiiie  work. 
Before  that  time  I  had  read  ilie  journal 
f)f  De  Mont,  and  had  con\ersed  with 
lier  about  the  Princess;  and  in  answer 
to  Some  (jucstit>ns  t)f  mjne  respecting 
the  conduct  ot  her  H.  H.  she  told  me 
she  knew  n<>t))ing  against  the  princess. 

Here  an  argument  took  place  be- 
tween counsel  re8}«ecting  what  Madame 
De  Mont  had  said  and  the  Soliciton- 
Geneiral  stated  that  she  had  merely 
said  she  never  spoke  of  the  priuctss's 
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•onduct  wttb  Bergami  until  she  was 
«idii>ined  at  Milau. 

After  a  converftatiou  aroong  the 
peers,  it  was  decided  that  the  examiua- 
tioD  of  the  witness  should  be  contiutied. 
Her  examiuatioii  was  accordiugly  re-> 
•umed  by  Mr.  Williams^  aud  she  said, 
**  I  then  observed  to  Madame  Ek  Mont 
that  the  princess  was  spoken  of  a  liber- 
tioe,  as  a  galUmU}  and  1  said  so^  it 
beings,  frankly  my  opinion,  from  what 
was  said.  Madame  De  Mont's  answer 
tu  me  was — **  it  is  nothing  but  ca* 
lurony— all  calumny,  invented  by  her 
enemies  in  order  fo  ruin  her/*  and  she 
said  every  thing  that  was  good  of  the 
princess.  She  also  told  me,  that  ever 
since  the  princess  bad  left  England  she 
was  surrouaded  by  spies,  that  her  best 
acitous  were  misinterpreted,  but  tbfit 
she  did  nothing  that-  all  the  world 
might  not  see  and  know.  She  said, 
she  had  never  observed  any  thing 
wrong  about  the  princess,  than  whom 
it  was  impossible,  to  her  (De  Mont's) 
knowledge,  for  any  body  to  he  more 
virtuous.  She  also  said,  that  the  old 
king  was  the  only  prop  or  support  of 
the  princess^  Wituess,  jin  conclusion, 
said  that  she  bad  known  Madame  De 
Iffont  for  several  years. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR 
GENBRAL.— I  remembenhis  conver- 
sation occuring  iniai8;  because  by  re- 
fercDceto  my  books,  ]  found  that  i- 
was  in  April  of  that  year,  Madamt 
De  Mont  bad  bad  her  hat  or  bonnet 
done  at  my  place,  and  that  was  about 
the  tifne  we  had  the  conrersation.  X 
d^ny  that  my  husband  was  embarrassed 
iiu  that  year ;  neither  he  nor  1  were 
ever  bankrupts.  Columbia,  where  De 
Mont  lives,  is  but  a  short  league  from 
Mange,  where  I  have  seen  her  several 
times,  but  only  to  converse  with  her  on 
this  affair  once,  and  that  wastbe  time  I 
have  already  stated.  I  don't  recollect 
having  seen  Madame  De  Mont  in  1817* 
.  1  did  not  ffee  her  Immediately  before 
April,  18>7  \  she  was  then  in  the  neigh- 
bourha>d.  After  quitting  the  service 
of  the  princess,  1  saw  her  in  April, 
Ii5l7>  wiieu  I  did  that  work  for  her. 
De  Mont  came  several  times  to  my 
warehouse  at  Maugv*  An  acquaint- 
ance originated  in  that.  I  do  nut  re- 
collect the  time  De  Mont  came  to 
Mauge  first,  but  she  was  learning  to 
do  needle  work  at  the  house  of  the 
Demoiselles  Regard;  she  might  be 
then  about  15  or  1<S  years  of  age,  but 
I  cauAot  tell  if  it  be  five  or  m  or  teu 


years  ago.  It  was  when  1  made-  that 
work  fur  her  abou|  the  hs^t  or  the  bon- 
net, i  cannot  swear  it  was.  not  more 
than  three  years#  The  Demoisellea 
Regard  can  be  written  to,  and  they  wiU 
tell  that.  The  two  slst^i^  JecrovCn 
were  pre<ient  when  I  had  the  co&fer- 
sation  ^tith  De  Mout;  one  of  tben^  is 
now  at  Lys,  the  other  at  a  country 
bouse  near  Mauge.  The  coRTersatioa 
happened  at  the  house  of  the  Jecfoix, 
where  De  Mont  was  then  oa  »  visit. 
The  Jerniix  must  have  heard  »  grf^t 
part  of  it,  but  they  were  going  4b  fM44 
out,  and  may  have  lost  soqie  parlTcM- 
lars.  They  found  fault  with  me  iox 
making  the  observaliuu^  I  bad  m^Kle 
upon  De  Mont. 

Crosii-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR- 
GENERA  L :  1  was  first  examined  QtH 
the  9)ibject  of  this  conversation  ahoi|t 
ft  fortnight  ago,  by  two  English  gentle- 
men  ;  the  name  of  one  is  Johnsoii 
(Vyson) ;  they  are  English  names,  vi^d. 
1  do  not  recollect  them-  My  exami* 
nation  was  taken  in  writing,  but  the^ 
copy  of  it  was  left  me,  but  I  did  not 
keep  it,  nor  put  down  any  memorpja* 
dum  of  it  in  writing.  Mr.  Barry  C4ine 
here  with  me  and  my  husband,  as  \ 
never  travel  on  a  public  road  without 
him.  The  English  gentlemen  told  jqa^ 
we  should  he  indemnified  in  all  just 
and  fair  expentes  hythe  goveromenit 
of  the  country,  as  X  came  over  to  be  ft- 
witness.  No  sum  was  menliooed  in  me 
for  cooling^  and,  as  1  did  not  know 
these  gentlemen,  I  wonld  not  trust  them» 
hecaMse,  two  years  ago,  an  Englbhmav. 
of  the  name  of  Addison  occasioned  me  a 
loss  of  &0  louis'..  After  this,  they  depo^ 
Kited  ^100.  at  Meurat's  bank  as  a  se-' 
curity  for  the  pe:formance  of  their 
promise,  and  ihey  have  a  receipt  fot 
it.  This  «ilOO.  is  not  to  be  pajdto 
me  ;  it  was  o^ily  placed  in  the  bank  as 
a  security  for  their  promise ;  they  flid 
not  promise  me  XlOi).,  but  only  what 
i-i  jusi  and  fair.  This  is  only  a  guaran- 
tee, as  they  said  they  did  not  wish  to 
buy  up  witnesses.  I  will  swear  nobody 
made  me  any  promise  of  moneys— 
never.  I  swear  the  exact  truth.  I  re- 
ceived j£70.  on  account,  for  which  I 
gave  a  reeeipti  a^  I  have  a  suit  depend- 
ing at  home  which  may  be  decided 
against  me. if  I  am  not  returned  on  the 
24ib  of  next  month  ;  and  not  knowing 
how  long-  1  should  have  to  remain  here, 
I  would  not  leave  my  affairs  withoiit 
something  to  depend  on.  The  gentle- 
ffl«o  paid  Diy  expetsci*     X  travelled 
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rMt,  btoMfe  it  k  onU  tbli  dar  week 
left  GeneTs  si  four  ro  the  afferiioon. 
I  do  DOt  expect  any  fixed  sam  besides 
the  £70. ;  my  dependence  is  on  what 
the  government  will  do.  We  bavo  left 
our  affairs  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
we  have  a  person  we  placed « there  in 
my  room )  and  there  are  three  young 
women  in  ray  shop  to  do  for.  1  have 
had  no  fixed  promise ;  these  gentlemen 
said  nothing  to  me  about  it. 
-  To  a  question  where  do  yon  live  I 
110^9  she  answered,  **  My  God  I  we  ar- 
lived  here  last  midnight.  Last  night  I 
was  placed  somewhere,  and  here  I  am 
fo  day"  (langhter). 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS. 
1  often  sawDe  Mont  before  she  went 
into  the  service  of  her  royal  highness^ 
and  after  at  the  house  of  Jecroix,  where 
this  conversation  took  place  aboot 
^ight  days  before  I  sent  her  the  work 
I  had  to  do  for  her. 

The  witness  was  asked  if  she  had 
any  conversation  with  the  Demoiselles 
Jecroix  on  the  subject  of  what  De 
^ont  said,  which  was  objected  to,  and 
not  persevered  in  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

A  chair  was  here  offered  to  the  wit- 
ness,  who  observed,  on  seatiug  herself, 
^  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  que  je  suis  bieo 
fatigue." 

By  Lord  DARLINGTON  :  —  De 
^ont  is  not  at  all  acquaiuled  with  my 
liusband. 

By  Lord  HARROWBY.— I  asked 
X>e  Mont  how  the  princess  was  afflicted 
en  hearing  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  De  Mont  told 
me  the  princess  was  extremely  af- 
Hicted  ;  that  she  had  then  lost  all  she 
had  most  dear  to  her. 

A  peer  asked  her,  if,  from  her  know- 
ledge of  De  Mont,  she  would  believe 
licr,  which  was  objected  to  by  the  60- 
'  licitor-GeneraU 

By  Lord  LAUDERDALE.— I  do  not 
Icnow  if  De  Mont  said,  she  was  with 
the  princess  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
but  I  asked  her  if  she  would  return  to 
the  service  of  the  priucess,  to  which 
she  said — Ves.  She  told  me  she  was 
then  on  leave  of  absence,  because  the 
suite  of  the  princess  was  iu  mourning. 
She  did  not  say  if  she  was  present 
when  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  arrived. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  in  reference 
to  a  statement  which  yesterday  ap- 
peared from  the  Baron '  d'Eude,  and 
without  meaning  to  impute  any  {ault* 


lo  the  government  of  this  coonlry  in 
tha  case,  be  wished  to-  recall  Hr, 
Leman,  in  ord^  to  explain  some  dis- 
crepauties  that  appeare<l  between  the 
statement  and  Mr.  Leman's  testiiuooy. 
The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this,  on  the  ground  that  be 
was  alwavs  in  court. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  he  was  one 
of  those  persons  expressly  alluded  to 
in  the  hou^e  a«  clerk  of  the  agent. 

Mr.  LEMAN,  cierk  to  Mr.  Vixsrd, 
was  then  called  tn  the  bar,  and  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  TYNDALL.--I  arrived 
at  Carlsrhue  on  the   13th  or  I4tb  of 
September  I     I  was    told    the  baron 
d'Ende  was  then  there.    He  was  not ; 
but  I    was  told  be  would  return  on 
Sunday,  the  17th.    Oo  this  1  set  ont 
for  Baden,  and  on  my  way  I  met  a 
g^tleman's    carriage :     thinking   be 
might  .be  returning^  I   stopped,  and 
asked  if  the  carriage  belonged  to  the 
baron  d'Ende,  and  found  it  was.    la 
consequence  of  this,  I  handed  him  the 
letter  of  her  majesty,  addressed  to  the 
baron  d*Ende,  as  chamberlain  of  the 
grand   duke  of  Baden.      I  spoke  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  I  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  the   baron   d'Ende,  to 
which  he  answered  yet.    He  opened 
theictter,  read   it,  and  took  me  into 
his  carriage,    and   we   went  back  to 
Carlsrhue  to  his  house.      I   have  not 
the   slightest  doubt  I   was   with  the 
haron.    The  baron  said  he  had  busi- 
ness which  would  then  detain  him  till 
Tuesday,  that    his   minutes   were   at 
Baden,  and  that  he  could  not  answer 
the  question  I  proposed  to  him  without 
first  consulting  those  minutes.    I  next 
went  to  Darmstadt,  and  saw  the  baron 
for  the  first  time  at  Baden,  when  be 
consulted   his   diary,  and  I  took  down 
his  deposition  in  writing.     He  showed 
me  several  letters  he  had  received  from 
her  majesty.    Before  I  left  the  baron 
d'Ende,  he  said,  as  the  information  he 
was  to  give  was  uf  an  oilScial  cha- 
racter, his  friends   thought  he  could 
not  give  it  without  the  consent  of  tbe 
grand  duke.    The  grand  duke  was  not 
then  at  Baden.    I  was  told  he  would 
not  return  till  aboat  tbe  30th. 

Mr.  TYNDALL  wished  to  ask  tbe 
witness  what  Baron  d'Ende  said  about 
the  grand  duke's  return,  which  was 
objected  to  by  tbe  Solicitor-General. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  thought  the 
question  might  be  asked,  considering 
the  papers  which  were  then  laid  un 
their  lordship's  table.    The  quesfion 
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iiva«  then  asked,  and  the  witness  an-  ( 
swer^4l,  the  barosi  d'fiadle  taid  he  could 
iidt  return  till  the  S0th^  After  which 
time  he  wo.uld  go  and  eudeavdur  to 
ohiaiii  permiasion  to  come  to  £iin:land. 
He  went  to  do  so  on  the  33rd  of  Sep- 
tember, he  had  a  letter  from  her  ma- 
jesty in  his  band,  and  said  he  was 
goings  to  the  palace  to  ask  for  per- 
DoiKsion.  1  went  to  the  door  and  saw 
bim  s^o  towards  the  palace.  In  about 
balf  an  hour  after  I  saw  him  a^ain. 
I  went  out  to  the  street  to  speak  to 
him,  when  he  addressed  me  and  said, 
**  I  am  sorry  1  have  bad  news  for  you  ; 
I  am  not  permitted  to  jfo."  He  after- 
wards took  me  to  his  house  ;  he  ap- 
peared greatly  agitated  ;  caught  hold 
of  my  hand  and  put  it  to  his  heart,  and, 
said,  **  feel  how  it  beatft  V  I  made 
another  application  t()  the  Baron,  and 
fearing  when  1  called  he.  might  be 
out,  left  a  letter  for  him,  of  which  1 
hare  a  copy. 

Several  peers :  Rend,  read. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENEllAL:  M 
their  lordships  wished^  he  would  not 
object. 

The  witness  resumed. — I  received 
an  answefx  to  the  applicatiou  by  a 
friend  of  the  baron's^  a  lieutenant  in 
the  life  guards  of  the  grand  duke ;  it 
was  verbal,  and  to  the  efFecJ,  that  he 
could  not  make  the  deposition  without 
the  consent  of  the  grand  duke,  and 
declined  making  any  written  answer 
to  the  lett^'r  of  her  majesty. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  put  a  question 
to  the  witness  as  to  his  belief  of  the 
importance  of  the  testimony  of  the 
baron, ^  which  was  objected  to  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lausdowo ;  and  after  a 
few  words  from  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
said  he  could  swear  to  its  importance, 
and  wished  the  agent  in  t^  cause,  Mr. 
Ti2ard«  to  be  called  to  establisb  it, 
was  withdrawn. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  CASE. 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  now  addressed 
their  lord;>hips,  and  observed  that  he 
bad  now  given  ihem  sufficient  instances 
of,  the  great  and  insuperable  difficul- 
ties which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
her  majesty,  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  her  defence.  He  had  shown  to  their 
lordships  that  the  same  degree  of 
justice  had  not  been  dealt  out  to  both 
the  parties  in  this  case.  He  had  shown 
that  when  on  the  one  hand,  the  wit- 
ness Kres4  had  been  actually  com- 
pelled by  a  threat  vffoiice,  and  by  thi* 


vet  J  baron  Berstett^  to  com<e  to  this 
country  as  a  witness  against  the  queen  ; 
on  the  other,  the  baron  d'Eude,  when 
asked  to  come  as  a  witness  for  th« 
queen,  had  been  left  entirely  to  his 
own  discretion*  It  was  true  that  h^ 
had  received  his  **  cottge^**  but  this  was 
an  ominous  term — sufficiently  strong 
to  strike  any  roan  to  the  heart,  but 
especially  the  poor  chamberlaiu~* 
(hear,  hear).  It  was  in  fact  tanta^ 
mount  to  saying,  **  you  may  go  ;  but 
never  let  us  see  your  face  again."  It 
was  neituer  mure  uer  less  than,  if  he 
did  go,  giving  him  to  understand  that 
he  had  received  his  (])isroissal.  He 
believed  that  the  baron  was  indeed  ilt 
at  such  a  prospect,  and  he  blamed  him 
not  for  taking  the  hint  in  the  light 
in  which  it  was  meant.  He  felt  it  hi* 
duty,  however,  seriously  and. solemnly, 
to  call  upon  their  lordships  to  considec 
all  these  circumstances  as  of  no  light 
or  trivial  importance — to  reflect  iipoa 
the  influence  which  had  been  UF.ed  by 
the  Baron  Raden,  and  Baron  Grinun^ 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
against  the  queen,  while  the  very  op- 
posite course  was  taken  where  a  single 
individual  was  to  be  obtained  in  her 
favour.  He  would  ask  them,  whether, 
it  did  not  now  appear  that  there  was 
an  utter  impossibility  ot  coutiuning 
this  case  with  justice  to  the  queen; 
**  and,**  continued  the  learned  counsel,. 
**  I  am  ^nre  the  other  party  in  this 
case,  if  his  majesty  be  that  party— 
that  this  august  monarch  will  be  the 
last  man  in  his  dominions  that  would 
desire  it  to  be  continued,  if  it  cannot 
be  continued  with  justice  to  his  royal 
consort.  ^ 

.    The  appeal  of  Mr.  Brougham  seemed 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  house« 

Lord  HOLLAND  now  called  tRe  at- 
tention of  the  bouse,  ^nd  the  counsel 
were  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  noble 
baron  desired  that  the  Evidence  of 
Kress,  page  193,  might  be  read.  It 
was  read  accordingly,  and  amounted  to 
this :  "  i  was  asked  to  come  here  by 
the  minister  at  Carlsrhue,  the  baron 
Berstett;  also  by  the  baron  de  Grimm, 
the  minister  of  the  court  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  by  the  baron  Raden,  the  am- 
bassador of  the  court  of  Hanover.  The 
noble  baron  next  referred  to  the  4^i> 
nutes  at  page  102,  where  Kress  deposed 
"  That  baron  Berstett  told  her,  if  she 
did  not  go  voluntarily  s^e  should  be 
forced." 

The  noble  l^aron  liutly  de&ired|  that 
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Ibc  letter  of   baron  Bentett  to 'Blr.     eolonel  Hrown  should  be  eajled  lb  rebc^ 


JL^amh  ihould  be  read. 

in  fine,  his  lordship  said  that  it  iRas 
not  his  intentiou  to  remark  on  this ; 
but  he  couhl  not  reconcile  it  to  his  duty 


tkio  ch  r^es  which  bad  bee^i  so  uiM»- 
pectedly  brou«^U  against  hioi.  He  then 
pi'Dceedetl  to  ar^ue  in  support  of  the 
application   of  tlie  Attomey-C^Denl. 


iti  this  stage  of  the  proceetliugy  if  he  Mr.  KIU)U(i HAM  said» that  nothing 
bad  not  drawn  their  lordship's  attenti'>n  |  had  falh'i^  from  bi<i  l^arued  friend  who 
most  formally  and  solemnly  to  the  ,  had  last  spoken,  wb  cb  could  9nlac^ 
parts  of  the  evidence  vhicb  they  hoiA  him  to  depart  £rom  the  questioB  wbicli 
beard,  and  to  the  Barou  Berstett's  let-  he  bad  asked  their  lordsbipa,  aanely, 
t«r.  :  *^  Wbctbe.  he  w.as  now  to  be  told  that 

The  pORD  eitANCELLOR  .-  CaH  ;  this  was  a  Court  of  Justice  i»^  Wbaiewf 
io  the  counsel.  |  doited  the  purposes    of    his   learned 

The  counsel  having  appealed  at  the  j  friends,  or  the  purposes  of  the  prose* 
bar,  the  Lord  ChajQcrllor  asked  Mr.  j  ouliou,  was  at  onec  demanded,  while 
Brougham  whether  be  bad  aij^y  further  ;  be  was  bound  d»twn  by  the  forms  of  the 
witnesses  to  call  ?  I  courts  ot  law.  b^! low,   and   by  ninefold 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  with  ^eclmicalities.  J u  addition  to  the  fool 
tfte  recollection  of  what  bad  passed  oa  con^pjracieg  and  the  pr«»ts  perjuries  by 
»  former  occasion,  as  welt  as  to  the  ,  ^vhieh  his  illustrions  rlit'Ol  bad  bee» 
observations  which  be  bad  recently;  assailed)  he  was  pow  to  be  told,  no 
made,  he  felt  impossible  to  proceed  f^H*- :  doubt,  in  order  to  aff^>rd  an  opportii- 
ther  with  this  case.  i  "i'y  for  bringin?  further  witnesses  in 

The  LORD  GHANXELLOR:  Do  support  of  this  bill,  that  tbehr  lordshipa 
yon  call  any  witnesses  on  the  other  sid  •.     wern  now  acting  intheii  legislative  ca- 

The  ATTORNKY  GENERAL  said,  I  pacits  ajid  were  no  longer  lu  be  guide* 


be  wished  to  rail  witnesses  to  contra- 
dict some  <if  the  testimony  offered  in 
t^e  defence  if  the  bouse  so  permitted. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said. 
t4iat  be  was  entitled  to  call  such  wit- 
nesses a«  were  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
tTiat  nndtrubtx'dly  he  should  do  so.  He 
thtnprocrededto  remark,  that  as  char- 
ges hatl  been  agaiust  col.  Brown  by  the 
witu«-sscs  on  the  other  side,  he  was  most 
anxious  that  colonel  Brown  should  be 
prcjH'ut  Io  rebut  those  charges.  He 
r/'A<i  taken  entirely  by  surprise  as  to  the 
mtewtion  of  bringing  those  charges,  or 
bo  would  have  sent  for  col.  Brown  at 
m  earlier  period.  He  bad  now,  bow- 
f.ver,  sent  for  him,  and  be  bad  to  ap- 
peal to  their  lorilship's  justice  to  per- 
mit such  H  delay  as  would  enable  him 
to  ha»vc  the  jutendance  of  that  indivi- 
tiual."  I  le  IumI  other  witnesses  to  other 
fjiicts  in  J«ttcn<laiice,  but  be  thought  it 
MRS  better  to  state  his  object  now  rather 
tliaii  when  he  liad  gone  iuto  a  part  of 
his  case  in  roly. 

Mr.  BhO^T.f  f  AM  (in  a  tone  of  hij-b 
indignation,)  '*  I  now  ask  your  lonl- 
ships  whetljerthis  isacourtof  justice  !" 

The  SOLICrrOR-CiENEUAL  then 
1  ei;ged|»ernii»;si()n  before  Mr.  Hrou^hani 
r(  jdied  lo  liis  learned  friend,  to  olFer  a 
fiw  observations,  lie  desired  to  state 
tliat  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  coun- 
sel engaged  in  support  of  ibis  bill,  that 


or  bound  by  the  rules  of  a  judicial  . 
proceeding.  In  the  beginuing  they 
were  told  they  were  to  lie  considered  ai 
acting  in  a  judi  ial  capacity,  but  now 
they  were  no  lonycr  a  court  of  justice, 
but  were  to  employ  their  discretion  as, 
a  house  of  Parliament.  He  would  ask, 
whether  such  a  demand  bad  now  bceft 
made,  as  had  ever  been  proposed  siu***^ 
justice  bad  been  administered  in  this 
land,  since  proceedings  of  this  nature 
had  been  conducted  with  fairness  be- 
tween parties.'  He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther any  thing  so  monsti-oits  bad  ever 
been  attempted  as  the  object  ibat  was 
now  attempted  to  be  obtained.^  What 
was  now  asked  ?  The  queen  was  on, 
her  defence.  Colonel  Brown  was  uot 
upon  bis  trial ;  but  because  bis  name 
had  hecn  mcnlioued,  and  bis  ctniduct 
had  been  called  in  question — the  queen, 
was  to  be  forgotten — the  c]ueeii  was  to 
be  injured — the  ({ueen  was  to  be  tramp-; 
led  upon,  in  or«ler  that  colonel  Brown, 
he  knew  no'  of  what  hussars,  but  ac- 
tively engaged  in  this  al-omiuiible  Milan 
Commission,  shouh'  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  defending  his  a  ts  !  Was  ever 
s  .ch  a  proposition  he  .rd  of — was  it  in 
the  most  remote  degree  consistent  with 
those  rules  and  l(»rms  wliicli  from  time 
imm'enu)rial  had  been  observed  in  the 
fair  and  honest  atiministration  of  jus- 
lice  r  Coulil  a  njore  audacious  attempt,, 
he  would  not  say  on  the  part  of  his 
learned  friend,  but  ou  tht  part  of  the 
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«tgeiit4  %nA  promoters  of  this  hill,  have 
-lieeu  imas^iued  ?  A^ain,  hu  said,  that 
coiou(4  Brown  was  tiu  party  iu  this 
case,  nad  be  trusted  thetr  l(»rdships,  if 
panicle  of  power  and  justice  were 


the  poBflibiltty  of  having,  aft  rthe  At- 
toriiey-General  ha  I,  with  all  the  seat 
which  he  possesscfi,  opened  the  ease  for 
the  prosecution,  Ivy  enuuieratiu^  the 
chaises  to  be  established  against  her 


still  ainoog  them,  they  would uot  suffer  j  majesty-^  after  the  Solicitor-General, 
so  monstrous  a  proposition  to  succeed,  j  with  aU-his  le^al  acuteuess,  had  sum- 


He  denied  that  the  Attornry-General 
bad  l)een  ta^en  by  surprise,  as  to  his 
iutentioB  to  prove  a  foul  conspiracy  iu 
thic  case,  and  urged  that  his  learned 
friend  had,  from  his  own  personal 
knowled^  of  occurrences  at  Milan, 
been  ful^ apprised  of  the  charts  which 
the  witness  Pomarti  would  bring  against 
colonel  Brown.  He  alluded  to  an  action 
ivhich   had  been   tried  at  Milan,    in 


med  up,  and  conimeuted  upon,  that 
evidence  which  was  brought  forward 
to  substantiate  his  ca<5e — after  our 
tonguei  had  benn  tied  fur  three  weeks, 
after  >7e  had  laboured  to  succeed,  if  ic 
was  not  impossible  fully  to  succeed  iu 
reuiuvina;  the  prejudices  which  the 
publication  of  thosa  monstrous  slanders 
ff#r  so  long  a  time,  had  contributed  to 
CKcite  among  the  public,  such  an  ap- 


hich  Vilmacarti  was  the  defendant —    plication  as  the  present  for  delay,  of- 


an  at  titNQ  brought  by  Codatzi  for  the 
«cta  of  seductien  towards  his  clerk, 
hoth  on  the  part  of  colonel  Brown  and 
Vilmaearti,  with  the  occurrences  then 
•disclosed,  the  Attorney- General  was  no 
•doubt  fully  acquainted;  and  that  he 
•was  so,  hit  eross-examination  of  Po- 
marti at.  that  bar  fully  established. 
Upoa  the  answer  which  every  man  of 
QMmnion  sense  would  give  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  would  rest  his  case 
He  entreated  their  lordships  to  deal 
•out  justice  equally.,  and  to  act  upou 
those  principles  upon  which  they  ^d 
hitherto  been  guided.    He  called  upon*^ 


fered  to  your  inrdships?  My  lords,  it 
is  impossible  you  can  sanction  it.  We 
will,  for  we  can,  show  by  arguments, 
we  will  demonstrate  by  evidence,  we 
will  satisfy  your  lordships  and  the  coun- 
try, and  we  will  convince  posterity,  that 
the  charges  against  the  queen  are  false, 
that  her  mi^esiy  has  been  unjustly  at- 
tacked, and  we,  therefore,  maintain, 
that  she  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal from  your  lordships  '* 

The  AnORNEY.GENERAL  ha^ 
ing  replied, 

The  LORD  CHANCEUXiR, 'after 
some  ob  ervations  on  the  application 
t  lem  not  to  plunge  into  these  irrc^-  |  which  had  been  made,  said  he  should 
1  irities  against  the  queen,  which  they  I  apply  himself  to  the  evidence,  and  sub- 
had  rejected  in  her  favour,  fie  called  :  rait  in  the  morning,  the  best  opinioa 
noon  them  not  to  add  to  the  hardships  I  which  be  could  form  upon  tl>e  subject, 
tot  a  prosecution,  which  had  already  i  He  did  humbly  ask  their  lordships,  for 
been  characterized  by  a  compound  of  1  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  form 
Di.instrous,  needless,  and  shameless  that  opinion,  to  defer  the  further  eon- 
a  uelty.  I  sidcraiionof  this  subject  until  10  o'clock 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  followed  Mr.  Brough-    to-morrow  morning. 
am,  and  proiested,  in  the  most  <%oleinn        Earl  GKEV  concurred  in  the  pro- 
manner,  against  the  ap])lication  of  the    priety  of  adjournment,  abd  tlie  house 
learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.    aiJ[jounied  accordingly. 
••  1   rely,  uiy  lords,,"  coucluded   Mr.  \  ««_.^ 

Denman,  "  upou  the  justice  of  your 
lordships,  for  1  defend  my  illustrious 
client  before  a  court  of  ju^>ticf,  from 
ivhich  I  ask  for  justice,  from  which  I 
ask  no  indulgence.  When  her  majesty. 


TUESDAY,  October  23. 

ORIGINAL    DKPOSITIONS   OF   WITNfigSRS. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  as  this  case 

^    was  now  drawing  t  wards  a  cose,   he 

at~the  beginning  of  this  extraordinary  thought  this  was  the  proper  and  con- 
t  ial,  asked  for  time  to  have  the  whole  venieut  time  to  give  noiice  to  their 
of  the  case  brought  forward  together,  lordships  respecting  their  proceedmgs. 
we  were  told  that  the  case  for  the  pro-  It  was,  he  begged  to  remind  the'nr  lord- 
seutiou  was   first  to  be  opened  and  I  ships,  the  usual  course  in  the  courts 


prjved,'aud  that  then  as  much  time  as 
could  be  required  would  be  allowed  to 
,faer  majesty  for  bringing  forward  her 
defence,  liut,  good  God!  who  ever 
thought,  where  is  the  man  among  your 
lordships,  who  ever  contemplated  even 


l)elow,  and  as  such  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Phillips  in  his  Law  of  Evidence, 
forth -judge  to  have  before  him,  dur- 
ing the  trial,  the  previous  d-  positions 
of  the'witiiesses,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  them  with  what  they  swore 
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tooiKhetHa).  Now  here  the  previous  I  The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  eutMy 
<Iepo«{tiooi,  instead  of  beino^  regularly  <  concurred  in  oj^iuion  with  the  noble 
aod  judicially  taken,  were  irregularly  I  ami  learned  lord,  tdat  this  appIicaUiin 
•  and  extrajudicially  taken;  still  lie  ought  to  be  resisted;  but  lie  principally 
tbouf:ht  it  niofit  iniportaut  that  their  rose  to  enter  his  protest  altogether 
lordships  should  have  these  depositions  '  against  any  further  proceedings  in  this 
before  them,  when  they  came  to  the  ;  case*  He  did  so  upon  three  groondi, 
consideration  of  the  evidence   iu  the    any  one  of  which   he  thought  deciilve, 


case*  He,  therefore,  uow  gave  notice, 
that,  on  a  future  occasion,  and  before 
they  entered  upon  the  whole  cons'tdera- 
tion  of  the  evidence,  he  should  move 
that  these  depositions  be  laid  before 
their  lordships. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  rose  to 
remind  the  house,  that  they  had  sepa- 
rated, yesterday,  after  au  application 
had  been  made  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  stay  the  further  proceedings  iu  this 
case,  until  the  arrival  of  colonel  Brown » 
lor  the  purpose  of  examlnaiiou  iu  the 
caive.    He  had,  since  yesterday  even- 
ing, considereii  thi^  applicatiou   which 
had  been  resisted  by  the  counsel  for 
her  majesty,  and   though   he   thought 
the  ctiunsel  vu  the  one  side  were  bound 
to  makc^  and  tho^e  ou  the  other  to  re- 
list  the   application,  his    (the  Lord- 
Chancellor  «)    opinion  was,  that  there 
was  nothing  in   the  application    which 
called  for  any  further  delay  iu  the  pro- 
ceediui^s  upon  this  bill ;  and  he  would 
shortlv  stale  the   reasons  which  inflii- 
eiiced  his   individual   opinion    to    that 
clTect.     lie  had  since  yesterday  looked 
over  the  whole  of  the  minutes    of  evi- 
dence which  related  to  Col.  Brown,  and 
lie  found  that  the   matter  which   had 
such  reference,  and  upon  which  a  ques- 
tion mi»ht  arise  whether  it  ought  to  he 
Considered  evidence  or  not  in  the  cause, 
was  given  two  months  ago.     If,  there- 
fore, it  were  only  to  be  considered   as 
testimony  in   the  cause,   it  had  beeu 
given  go  far  b  ick  as  to  afford    lime  for 
briuijiiin-  over  col.   Brown,   if  his   evi- 
dence  were    deemed    material.       His 
individual  opinion,  therefor*,  was,  that 
in  justice  to  the  queen,  they  cauld  not, 
upou     tho    a|)pliration    made   by   the 
Attorney-General,  stay  the  proceedings 
in  the  case.     If  ihis  individual  opinion 
should   be   adopted    by   the    house,  it 
woulrl  be  his  duiy  to  move  that  counsel  j'  ships*  jourocils, 
be  called  in;  and    that  the    Attorney- 
General  be   informed,   tliat  the   house 
could  nut  accede  to  his    application    to 


but  when  all  three  conciirred,  they  were 
irretiUtible.  The  first  was,  the  impoi- 
sibility  of  foUoif  ing  op  the  cine  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  evidence  was  col- 
lected— the  second,  abstraction  of  Ras- 
telli — and  the  third,  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  baron  d'Eade.  For  tbeie 
reasons,  he  protested  against  any  fur* 
ther  proceedings  in  the  bill. 

The    Marquis    of    CAMDEN   con- 
curred with  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, that  under  all  the  circumstaocei 
of  the  case  the  hoa«e  ooght  not  to  ad- 
journ.   He  had  thought  it  iiis  duty  fn» 
his  having  had  the  honor  to  form  ao  ac- 
quaintance with  colonel  BrowD,  to  hwk 
carefully  into  all  the  evidence  that  af* 
fected  his  character  ;  and  lia?ing  dooe 
this,  though   be  thought  it   very  bard 
upon  colonel  Brown  to  be  denied  ao 
opportunity  of  vindicatiuK  his  cliaracter 
before  that  large  assembly,  he  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  tbst 
which  he  had  announced,  and,  in  bii 
judgment,   the   house   could  pursue  oo 
other  course  than  that  which  had  been 
rocommended  to  them  this  day.    For 
colonel  Brown,  be  must  say,  that  lie 
knew  him  to  be  a  gallant  officer,  aod  an 
honorable  man*     He   had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  service,  had  been  14  years  a 
subaltern,  and   had  been   wounded  in 
action   not  fewer  than   six  or  sev^o 
timed. 

Lord  HOLLAND  thought  nothing 
could  bo  more  clear  than  this,  that  tlie 
proceedings  ought  not  to  be  suspended 
on  account  of  colonel  Brown.  He  might 
be  a  very  deserving  officer;  but  if  it 
were  right  for  any  noble  lord  to  pro- 
nounce a  long  panegyric  on  his  services 
iu  that  house,  it  migiit  be  permitted  (o 
another  to  state  what  ha  thought  of  tbe 
conduct  of  colonel  Brown  in  certain 
transactions  as  they  stood  on  their  lord- 


stay  proceedings.  If  tlieir  lorushius 
differed  uith  him  in  opinion,  be  would 
of -course,  be  bound  to  ^ive  effect  to 
their  opinion,  whatever  it  should  be, 
(hear,  hear^  hear;. 


The  question  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to,  ar.d  the  counsel  were  ordered  to  be 
called  in. 

The  counsel  on  both  sides  having 
taken  their  places  at  the  bar, 

The  Attorney. General  was  infjrnud 
that  the  hunsc  l.ad  rejected  hi)  appli- 
cation for  fiarthrr  delay. 
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The  LORD    CHWmLOR    ihrn  wnr  Ib  covrrKatioa   tcHce:b<>r«  land 
Ibked  flir  AiTir-nr^-iacittri:!  if  tie  itEUi 
«fiy  fruDcaSies  lo  call  !>•  n-]*!\  : 


lirfitenint  Hovn^n,  mUi:  j^  the  deck* 
Vou  veiv  frrqcentU  in  ctwrorsaiioa 

with  him,  I  Kelic\t  ?— -Occa*irtiiallv% 
Orc^sioaaliy,  I  mrao  ;    I  dv>  n«H  $m|»* 

pose  xoD  held  canTrrsmtioss  mi!h  kiiii 


EVIDENCE  IN  PXPIV. 
The  Atiori)r,'»-G*»itr«»i     httiic^    an- 
BouBced  hir  ir.tVn:ioD  to  n  c^!I  capiaio     rvrry  h&lf  hour : — ^No;  nor  evcB  cv€ry 
Brif;p,  br«a>  !»<  r-.rdirj'y  j^'ut^io^ihe     dax. 

Hut  this  was  npi  the  only   cocver^ 
sation  yoa  h-td  nich  him? — No. 

Yoo  have  conversed  with  him  siDc^  ? 
— ^W>;  he  came  dowa  to  me  Irom 
RrAcdenborx;  House,  and  wanted  to  find 
oct  from  me  the  naiare  •f  the  evidence 
I  meant  to  |[ive  here.  1  declined  t<» 
converse  vith  him  on  this  sahjcct.  It 
Mas  at  seTen  in  the  morning  that  be 
came  to  me.  On  taking*  lea\-e.  he  said 
he  >houId  feel  obliged  to  me  if  1  could 
tell   Lim   whether  anv  alteration  had 


r,  andexamijed  U\  itic  Ai  TORSEV- 
OENERAL. 

Von  have  statt-d  that  >onco!nmar.ded 
Ae  LeviaLitau  al  ihe  lime  her  ra^ai 
bif>:hne$s  Lbt:  priiice-s  ■.  f  ^^  jlei^  iia>  tfo 
board  that  ship: — 1  hate. 

!}<»  ytta  remember  iiect-enant  He«- 
Daui  beins:  on  b«rard  niih  her  rojkal 
bi«;fanes»? — I  do. 

1  believe  yon  (Stated  that  Ber^mi 
ira?  also  on  board  thai  >hip : — I  did. 

Do  yoa  remember  any  conver>atiDn 
with  lieutenant  Howoam  on  the  subject     been  made  in  tae  cabin  of  the  Lrviathan, 
«f  Berframi?— I  Jo.  '  f^ir  be  did  not  recollect  that  there  had 

Was  it  a  conversation  about  Bergami  bi^en  an}  :  upon  whidi  1  expressed  to 
being  admit  Led  to  a  seat  at  her  royul  i.i:n  my  »urpit<ie  at  hearinf^  him  say  so, 
bi^bnesa's  table  ? — it  was.  .  nud  brou*:ht  to  his  recollection  ihr.t  al- 

State  Hhat  lieuteoaul  Hownam  told  |  terations  had  been  made  ia  the  cabin* 
yoa  OB  that  occasion  ?— I  observed  lo  ■  and  mauo  in  his  presence, 
lieutenant  Jlownam,  in   co-.versaiion.         Very  ncU.     In  shoit,   he  had  for* 
tfaat  captain  Pecbell  had  told  me  t^at    ^uton  the  circumstance? — I  must  pre- 
Bergami  stood  behinJ  his  chair  when     >ume  so. 

the  princess  fin^t  embarked  on  board  |  You  mentioned  to  him  (lieutenant 
tbe  Clurinde  frigate,  and  asked  him  <  How  nam)  v^hat  captain  Pechell  h)id 
bow  it  was  that  he  wa»  now  admitted  ;  said  i.f  Bergami.  Then  Pi^chcll.  f 
!•  a  seat  at  her  royal  hi|rhoes»*s  table  ?  suppose,  had  made  «omc  din\cuUy — 
He  replied,  that  he  \x^m  sorry  it  was  so  ;  j  bad  started  some  objection  to  her  r«>yal 
that  iSy  that  he  was  sorry  the  princes:*  highness  dinin|;  on  board  his  ship  r-^* 
bad  admitted  him  (Berj^ami)  to  her  -  He  iH>sitiveiy  refu<)cd  to  &it  down,  with 
table,  and  that  he  (lieutenant  How-  j  Bergami;  he* had  no  objection  at  all  to 
nam)  had  entreated  her  royal  highness  !  her  royal  highness. 
down  on  his  knees,  with  tears  in  hit  '* 
eyes,  not  to  admit  him  to  her  table,  but 
all  to  no  purpose. 

To  tbe  best  of  your  recollection  j  AVhat  led  to  the  conversation  }ou 
what  did  he  say  on  the  subject? — To  j  were  speaking  of<~were  you   tnlkia^ 


He  would  not  sit  down  with  Roc- 
gami? — I  do  not  know  that  i>ositively» 
as  1  was  not  on  board  Ihut  ship. 


the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  said 
that  happened  on  the  very  day  that 
Ber|*ami's  situation  was  changed,  tluit 
Ut  on  the  first  day  that  he  dined  at  the 
table  of  her  royal  hig^hness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.BROUGH  AM. 
-—Captain  Briggs,  when  did  Ibis  of 
Which  you  speak  Ikappen  on  board  the 
Leviathan  ?  —  It  happened  wbea  the 
ship  was  on  her  passage  between  Fer- 
laro  and  Palermo. 

In  what  year  P-^It  was  in  1815* 
At  what  time  in  .the  year  ? — In  the 
month  of  November. 
•     Who  was  present  at  the  time  ? — I  do 
j(Ufei  recollect  that  any  one  was. 

Try   if  you  caoinot  recollect  ?— -VVc 
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about  Bergami  silting  down  to  her 
ro3  al  highness's  table  ?— No ;  not  about 
that. 

I  understood  the  conversation  to 
begin  %vith  a  statement  that  raptnin 
Pecliell  had  seen  Bergami  staudiu*^  bt:- 
liind  his  chair  ?— >No* 

You  have  mentioned  tho  obscrvulion 
lieulenant  llownam  made  to  you,  did^ 
that  observation  operate  on  captain 
Pechell  as  a  reason  against  his  silling 
down  at  the  same  table  with  iicrxnini  ? 
—No,  I  cannot  sny  that;  it  occuiiimI 
long  afterwards ;  it  was  when  captain 
Pechell  saw  her  ru>al  highness  for  the 
second  time. 

Did  jou  umWe  «iv\'^  Yio\^  Kil  ^^  v.'^s^j^ 
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▼cfrsation  you  have  mentioned  at  the 
time  it  took  place  ? — None  iFhatever. 

You  have  now  spoken  then  to  what 
you  recollect  of  a  conversation  that 
took  place  five  years  ago  ?— I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  that  conver- 
sation. 

When  did  you  first  mention  it  ?— I 
believe  I  have  mentioned  it  several 
times. 

But  do  you  recollect  any  one  par- 
ticular time  ?— I  remember  that  it  was 
brought  particularly  to  my  recollection 
by  a  letter  which  I  received,  inquiring 
St  I  recollected  such  a  conversation. 

At  what  time  did  you  receive  that 
letter — since  these  proceedings  com- 
menced ? — Since  the  house  met  the 
first  time. 

You  say  tho  conversatioa  was  brought 
to  your  recollection  by  thatletter  ?— - 
It  was  never  absent  from  my  recol- 
lection, and  when  I  was'  written  to  to 
know  if  such  a  conversation  had  taken 
place,  I  answered,  to  say  that  it  had, 
and  that  it  was  true. 

It  was  never  a  moment  from  your  re- 
coliection  ? — 1  always  remembered  it 
well. 

Now,  captain  Briggs,  as  this  con- 
versation was  always  more  or  less  in 
your  recollection,  will  you  mention  one 
of  the  occasions  on  which  you  spoke  of 
it  ? — I  have  mentioned  it  on  several 
occasions  that  I  could  name ;  I  once 
mentioned  it  to  Sir  G.  Cockburn. 

O  !  you  mentioued  it  to  Sir  G.  Cock- 
burn; — you  mean  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty  ? — Yes. 

About  when? — This  was  sume^time 
ago. 

How  long  ?-*Mauy  months  ago. 
Some  four  or  five.  I  meuiioned  it  to 
him  long  before  I  knew  that  I  should 
have  t6/  mention  it  here. 

Had  Sir  G.  Cockburu  questioned  yon 
o«  this  subject  ?     No. 

How  did  you  begin  the  conversation 
— what  led  io  it  ? — I  forgot  what  led  to 
tbe  conversation,  but  I  remember  the 
fact  of  my  mentioning  it  to  him. 

You  say  this  was  four  or  five  months 
ago  ?— Yes. 

You  have  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  the  king  ;  lately  have  you  not  ? 
1  have  ;  at  Portsmouth. 

Since  you  were  last  examined  in  this 
house  ? — Yes  ;  since  I  was  last  exa- 
miued  iu  this  house. 

Re-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
CBfiERAL. 

1  belierB  you  have  the  commMid.  oi 


a  guard-ship  at  Portsmouth  ?— >I  have  | 
I  have  the  command  of  the  Britannii. 

Ha(i  you  that  command  at  tbe  time 
his  majesty  was  at  Portsmouth  ?— Ye». 

Did  you  dine  with  bis  majesty  in 
company  with  other  officers  of  tbe  fleet 
who  paid  their  repects  to  his  majesty  ? 
— Yes  the  officers  of  the  navy  at  Portt- 
niouih  :  one  of  the  captains,  every  oae 
without  exception. 

The  ArrORNEY-GENERAL.— My 
lords,  as  the  case  now  stands,  I  will 
not  trouble  your  lordships  with  any 
more  witnesses. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— My  lords,  to 
save  your  lordships  time  and  trouble, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  tells  me  be  is 
r^dy  to  go  on. 

SUMMING  UP  OF  THE   QUEEN'S 

CASE. 
Mr.  DENMAN  then  proceeded  to 
address  their  lordship^.  Under  any 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  any  advocate  to  be  called  oh  to  dis- 
cbarge the  solemny  duty  then  imposed 
upon  him,  he  was  sure  that  it  wonid 
be  unnecessary  to  request  the  merciful 
indulgence  of  their  lordships  to  the 
individual  who  had  to  address  them ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  something  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
he  himself  came  forward  which  made 
it  more  fitting  and  necessary  that  he 
should  receive  an  ampler  portion  of 
ihat  indulgence,  of  which  he  was  fiUlj 
sensible  that  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 
For,  certainly,  after  the  application 
which  had  been  yesterday  made,  and 
the  wish  which  bad  been  yesterday 
expressed  by  tbe  Attorney-Generaf  that 
all  tbe  evidence  which  he  bad  to  offer 
in  contradiction  to  that  offered  on  be- 
half of  the  queen  should  be  postponed 
until  their  lordships  had  decided  whe- 
ther the  evidence  of  colonel  Brown 
should  be  received  or  not,  it  was  only  na- 
tural to  expect  that,  besides  tbe  solitary 
witness  whom  he  had  called  to  a  sin- 
gle point  of  evidence,  there  might  have 
been  a  conisderable  mass  of  contra- 
dictory testimony  to  consider,  especialy 
as  the  whole  of  his  (the  Attorney-Geue- 
ral'sj  cross-examiuatiou  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  was  Rich  as  led 
plainly  to  the  inference  that  it  wai 
iutended  to  go  at  length  into  evidence 
iu  reply,  and  was,  therefore,  such  m 
kept  his  (Mr.  Deuman's)  attention  con- 
tinually suspended,  and  direrted  hk 
^miud  from  that  connection  with  tbe  case 
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necessary  for  him  to  preserve,  in  the 
contemplation  of  bein?  required  to 
proceed  immediately  with  his  summiug^ 
up.  He  did  not  intend  to  make  any 
compiaiot  of  that  circumstauce ;  be- 
cause, during  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
in  proof  of  the  accusations  against  her 
majesty,  and  likewise  of  the  defence, 
he  should  have  been  deficient  in  his 
duty  as  the  queen's  counsel,  if  he  had 
not  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the 
whole  of  the  evidenee.  He  should, 
now  without  further  preface,  proceedto 
make  his  remarks  upon  the  whole  uf 
that  evidence — evideucc  v\hich,  he  said 
it  boldly,  had  satisfied  bis  mind,  had 
aatisHed  the  miuds  uf  the  learned 
friends  with  whom  he  acted,  had  sa- 
tisfied the  minds  of  all  the  people  of 
England,  and  th^se  too  of  all  the  civi- 
lized nations  iu  the  world,  who  were 
looking  with  a  deep  interest  on  these 
momentv>us  pmcecdiugg,  that  illus- 
trious client  had  established  such  a 
defence,  as  made  it  imperative  on  their 
lordships  to  give  her  a  most  complete 
acquittal  of  all  the  charges  which  hnd 
been  peen  preferred  against  her.  He 
wished  to  proceed  to  that  examinatiou 
with  all  that  calmness  and  deliberation, 
and  absence  from  all  personal  feeling 
and  violence,  which  were  so  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  truth. 
Bur  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in 
the  many  interlocutory  contests  and 
debates  which  had  arisen  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  there 
might  not  have  been  exhibited  at  one 
aed  a  temper  for  which  an  apo- 
logy was  requisite—- but  it  was  no  other 
than  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
case,  and  its  tremendous  consequences 
to  his  illustrious  client  and  the  country, 
and  the  deep  anxiety  with  which 
an  advocate  must  be  overwhelmed 
in  coming  to  the  qonsideration  of  it. 
They  had  been  charged  with  making 
lue  of  invective,  declamation,  and  vio- 
lence^  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
effect,  not  in,  but  out  of  doors ;  nay, 
lie  begged  leave  to  state,  that  his 
learned  friend  had  seemed  to  think 
that  on  some  occasions  they  had  borne 
personally  too  hard  upon  him ;  but  he 
must  disclaim  all  intention  of  bearing 
luud  upon  him,  or  of  casting  any  im- 
putation upon  his  honor  and  character ; 
and,  therefore,  if  from  what  fell  from 
liim  yesterday,  be  (the  Attorney-Gene* 
ral)  Muppostd  that  be  (Mr.  Denman) 
^uatkmed  bis  vegicity,  he  begged  to 


say,  that  if  any  thing  which  dropped 
from  him  at  that  time  could  be  clethed 
with  such  a  supposition,  and  could  war- 
rant such  an  assumption,  he  unequivo- 
cally retracted  it  before  the  assembly  ni 
the  face  of  which  it  was  made,  and  was 
sorry  that  any  language  of  h!s  should 
have  led  to  such  a  mistake  (hear,  hear.) 
He  had  no  intention  of  gi\'ing  uneasi- 
ness in'  any  quarter  ;  but  he  must  say 
that  he  had  felt  it  deeply,  and  often,  in 
the  course  of  this  proceeding.     It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  a  man  not  to 
ask   indulgence  for  any  warmth  into 
which  he  might  have  been  betrayed  ; 
because  the  illustrious  individual  who 
was  their  client,  had  been,   from  the 
first  moment  in  which  she  hfid  set  her 
foot  in  this  country,   the  victim  of  the 
most  cruel    oppression,  and  the  most 
dreadful  and  irreparable  wrong.    That 
galling  recollection  had  attended  them 
through  the  whole  of  these  proceedmes ; 
it  must  be  theil*  excuse  for  any  undift 
warmth   with  which  they  might  have 
expressed  themselves  ;  and  having  said 
that,  he  should  proceed,  without  any 
further  apology  to  the  case  itself.  But, 
whilst  he  disclaimed  all  personal  impu- 
tation ou  his  learned  friend,  he  claimed 
the  right  of  animadverting  with  great 
freedom  on  his  conduct  as  an  advocate, 
inasmuch  as  from  the  conduct  of  an         "* 
advocate   not  oi^ly  the   impressions  of 
his  mind  might  be  collected,  but  also 
much  of^the  nature  of  the  instructions 
under  which  he  acted,  and  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the    prosecution    had    been 
commenced  and  conducted  to  its  closei 
To  have   to   conduct  a  case  in  such  a 
spirit  he  conceived  to  be  a  misfortune, 
for  which  no  rewards,  no  honors,  could 
afford    an     equivalent — a    misfortune 
which  had  weighed  down  his  learned 
friend  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings — a  misfortune  to  which,  he 
declared  before  God,  that  nothing  with- 
in the  scope  of  human  ambition  could 
have   tempted   him  (Mr.   Denman)  to 
have  submitted  for  a  single  moment — 
be  meant  the  office  of  prosecuting  this 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties   to  divorce 
and  degrade  the  wife  of  the  King  of 
England.    In  order  to  see  the  nature 
of  the  proof  brought  forward  iu  support 
of  that  bill,  their   lordships  must  look 
to  the  chaises  contained  in  the  pream- 
ble ;    and,  in    order  that  they  might 
fully  understand  them,  \i^  \\\w%X  x^\^^ 
them  to  the   matiwet  Va  N^YixOct  >2ckfc  viv- 
dictment  againftt  \i\*  WVoAVrvo^aa  0\«o.\. 
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a  uivuial  capadcy  ;  aud  ihat,  vrliile  iu 
Ibat  giiuatiuu,  a  most  uabecoinc  >i;  aiid 
dcj^radiug  iatimary  s<h>d  cuniineac«(l 
betwrCQ  lirr  ruyal  highness  aiul  ihut  iu- 
dividunl  ;  that  lie  nu&  ndvaacetl  lo  a 
bigh  sitiiMiou  in  her  ruyal  ii igliiieis'tt 
Imusebtilil,  and  llial  liawas  received  by 
hev  royal  liiglineu  willi'grent  attd  exlca- 
erdinsrymarksor  favor  ftiiiJiisimciioili 
aod  tbat  sbe,  uumiiHll'ulof  be  eialted 
nuk  Hudjitatiaii,  kpd  wholly regardlcu 
■of  her  own  houur  aud  charm^ter  bad 
eonductcd  benelf  la  wards  hiin,  bulh  in 
public  Bndprivale,  iu  tlie  variuui  places 
aod  couatrie;  whicb  abe  visited,  nilh 
indecent  and  olfeiiiive  fomiliarity  aud 
fredoui ;  and  rarrii-d  on  a  licculiuuii, 
aliseracelul,  and  adullCTons 
-Willi  Ibe  said  Beif-ami,  by  wl 
duct  great  Kcandal  nLd  diilu 
lieiia  brought  upon  hit  majcily  and  lb 


liuKdoD 


Hi: 


t  thi-i 


lotdsbipt  wore  uo»  upou  th( 
reading  of  tbebill,  aud  ibat/m  aiidr,u5. 
jug  tbein  be  had  osly  our  limple  ijuet- 
tion  lo  diGcuu — namely,  wliether  Ihe 
allegatJuni  in  tbe  preamble  were  at 
■I  made  cut  by  be  evidence  adduced 
in  upportof  tliein  Jt  bad  liecn  stated 
(aiid  tbeSKlnilepreanibleweiitio  liaige 
it], nay,  it  bad  indeed  been  proved,  that 
Bergauii  Jiad  entered  ia  a' menial  capa- 
city the  service  of  her  royal  bishness, 
aod  that  he  had  bcea  afternards  pro- 
moted; that  stTcral  of  his  rclnlioiiB  had 
bei-u  ukeu  iuto  ber  aerviee ,  und  that 
lie  had  received  severa  inarhs  of  favor 
bulb  himself  and  his  family,  liut  ivheu 
ill  ncii  clause  iu  the  preamble  came 
under  cousideratiu II,  ilial  clause  wbicU 
Slated  that  Bergatiii  bad  received  lilies 
and  orders  of  kiiighlhoud  through  the 
iiilluenee  of  her  majesty,  be  thought 
that  It  was  ouly  fitting  ihii  some  evi- 
dence had  been  given  that  ht'v  wwc 
really  obtained  hy  that  porter  and  tbat 
iuauenee.  All  ibat  tbeir  lordahiiis  bad 
heard  nai,  that  atuoc  p  riud  be  was 
■without  titles,  and  that  at  auot ber  lie 
possessed  Ihyn.  There  had  not  been 
a  tittle  of  evidence  produced  to  slieiv 
bow  he  had  obtained  ibcm,  or  that  her 
ToyaL  hi);huess  bad  been  insli-umental 
in  pruturlug  tbem  for  bim,  except  iii- 
deed  such  evidence  were  to  be  tound 
in  tbe  circumslancB  of  her  royal  bieb- 
ness  having;  conlerred  ou  bim  au  order 
rf  knighthuod  whicb  she  was  said  to 
bave  instituted  witbout  any  lezal  riebi 
or  Mttiiorit}'  so  to  do :  but  before  that 


clauscofthe  preamble whicti char|[el 
this  occurrence  cotild  he  coDHderola) 
iDsie^itj,  tbey  cufk 
^ibiug  to  prove  lUt 

of  irui<.-hiboDti. 


rifbl  of  royalty  «h>ne  ;  on  the  < 
trdry,  be  had  fiiuiid  tbat  it  bad  1 
eicited  b;  many  iudiiiiluaU  ofioli 
rank,  iu  Prauce  severs  orders 
bern  F>tab!i«iied  by  periout  ia  a 
paiiiy  iiillniiely  more  bumble  i 
■  1«.  in  Inly  by  tlwee  m  ichant.. 
thers,  be  believed  ihui.st,  be  did 
at  ibal  mi.meulrccolUct  ibri  iiini 
all  nbieh  went  to  prove  that  1 
werepncu'denii  t<irlbe  rslablishi 
of  order*  uf  kni)[hlbaod  hy  [.fiiaH 
dviduah.    H*  treated  tbi-  pan  ut 


bkbacii 


siiinglheilnlySepiflcli 
rely  be  no  crime  il  . 
lb  the  Bdvenlure,  an 
e  novelty  nf  ell  aroum 


ood  tube  iu  the  best  I 


rlanse  in   Ibe  preamble,   he  can 
tbat  clause  «liich  charged  ber  majeur 
with  indecent  conduct  audadulterow 
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Vitercourse,  apd  that  he  believed  to 
itamdetbe  real  question  on  which  their 
lordships   were  then  assembled  to  de* 
^Ide— uaqnely,  whether  the  adulterous 
intercourse  bad  taken   place  at  all  ? 
and  then,   whether  it    had  so-  taken 
place  as  to  brin^  scandal  on  the  kin^, 
lind  dishonor  on  the  people  of  Eug- 
laud.     And  here  he  cuuld  not  help  cb- 
^errin^,    that   her  majesty's    couusel 
JEtpproached  to  that  issue  under  all  the 
disadvantage  under  which  it  was  pos- 
liible  that  a   defendant   coulJ    labor, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  in  titter  dark- 
ness of  all  the    charg^es   which  they 
were  called  upon  to  meet,  up  to  the 
very  hour  of  the  trial.    The  opening 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General   was 
the  first  specification  of  the  charges 
vrbich  they   had  to  refute — and  that, 
top,  not  a  specification  of  the  witnesses 
■who  were   to  support  them — for    his 
learned  friend  had  not  mentioned  the 
name  of  a  single  witness   in  the  whole 
course  of  his  speech,  bat  a  mere  speci- 
fication of  the  charges  against  which 
they  had  to  defend  their  illustrious  and 
injured  client.     He  should,  therefore, 
refer  to  the   speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  to  the  case  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer :  and  the  only 
way   in  which  he  should  do  it,  would 
be  by   observing    on  the    statements 
wbich  it  contained,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  supported  by 
the  witnesses  he,  fthe  Attorney-Ge- 
neral) had  produced.    The  first  case, 
or  the  first  count,  or  the  first  overt  act 
of  high  treason  which  bad  been  charged 
against  her   majesty,  was   the  alleged 
transaction  at  Naples  :  and  certainly 
there  never  was  a  series  of  facts  more 
likely  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
an  audience  than  that  which  had  been 
detailed    to    their    lordships    by    his 
learned  friend.    That  detail  not  only 
made  it  clear  that  the   adulterous  id- 
^  tercourse  charged  in  the  bill  oecurred 
on   that  very  night,  but  gave  a  sem- 
blance of  colour  and  probability  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  had  followed 
af.er  it.     For  what  was  the  statement 
of  the  Attorney-General  ?    He  had  said 
that  the  person  whom  he  charged  as 
tbe  paramour  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  who  before  slept  at  a  distance  from 
her  royal  highness,  was  on  that  night 
removed  to  a  chamber  near  her :  that 
the  boy  Austin,  who  before  slept  near 
the  person  of  her  royal  highness,  was 
OB  that  night  removed  by  her  desire  : 
that  on  that  Di^^t  she  had  returned.at 


an  early  hour  from  the  opera;  that 
her  maid,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
observed  her  to  be  greatly  agitated  ; 
that  her  royal  highness  retired  to  her 
chamber,  and  hastily  dismissed  her 
attendant ;  and  then  came  the  remark- 
able additifon  to  the  maid's  testimony, 
which  was,  according  to  his  learned 
fcieud's  statement,'  that  on  the  follow^ 
iug  mornipg  it  was  discovered  her  royal 
hi^huess  had  not  on  the  preceding 
night  occupied  her  own  bed,  but  that 
in  tha  larger  one  there  were  found  de-r 
clsive  marks  «f  its  having  been  slept 
upon  by  two  persons.  The  princess 
on  that  morning  was  not  visible  at  an 
early  hour,  as  usual;  that  she  re- 
mained locked  up  in  her  room  until 
late  in  the  day,  and  did  not  then  re-^ 
ceive  the  several  persons  of  rank  who 
called  to  pay  their  compliments  upon 
her  royal  highness's  arrival  at  Naples ; 
and  during- that  forenoon, Bergami  was 
missed  from  the  breakfast  table  of  the 
servants.  What  followed  in  his  learned 
friend's  speech  came  naturally  enough 
after  these  proceedings— namely,  tb^t 
Bergami's  conduct  became  altered, 
that  he  assumed  an  impudent  and . 
overbearing  manner  towards  the  other 
domestics,  and  conducted  himself  witl^ 
intrusive  and  improper  familiarities 
towards  his  royal  mistress.  Such  were 
the  charges  that  had  been  opened, 
confidently  opened  by  his  learned  friend 
the  Attorney-General,  and  which, 
doubtless,  if  proved  by  the  witnesses 
for  the  bill,  naturally  led  to  only  one 
conclusion.  Bnt  he  asked  their  lord- 
ship's, did  that  result  follow  in  this 
case  ?  or  were  not,  on  the  contrary , 
all  the  facts  which  were  capable  of 
refu^tion  clearly  and  unequivocally 
contradicted  by  her  majesty's  evidence. 
From  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  was  it  not  clearly  proved  that, 
instead  of  the  change  of  the  apart- 
ments having  taken  place  with  her 
knowledge  and  authority,  it  was  done 
of  his  own  accord  by  her  majesty's 
housejlteeper,  in  the  busfele  of  a  new 
arrival,  to  provide  more  aceomoio- 
dation,  and  altogether  without  her  ma- 
jesty's being  consulted  on  ihe  subject. 
If,  thersfore.  It  should  appear  that  this 
arrangement  was  made  by  Mon- 
sieur Sicard,  without  the  princess's 
knowing  any  thing  whatever  of  tbe 
matter,  what  became  of  his  learned 
friend's  statement  of  this  part  of  tbe 
case  in  his  opeaini^  speech?  Then,  as 
to  the  renoTid  of  WiUia^  Austii^  f  roni 
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Ml»vping  in  tbe  Mune  aiwrtiDtot  witli 
iMr  rojiEd  big^cu,  wnst  became  of 
the  ttatement  that   diis  change  wu 
aMde  for  the  Urst  time  on  the  prin- 
ee»'t  arrival  at  Naples,  when  ft  was 
ehown  to  haTC  preTwasly  and  repeat- 
edly taken  place  before  her  royal  high- 
aess'i  arrrral  at  Naplef,  whenever  the' 
ttwrelling    accommodations   admitted 
the  change?  and  this  was  most  pro- 
perly done  npon  the  remonitrance  of 
Ber  royal  highness's  chamberlain,  who 
thought  the  age  of^  William  Austin 
rendered  it  necessary— he  being  then 
18  or  14  years  of  age— that  be  should 
1>e  provided  with  a  chamber  apart  from 
that  of  the  princess.    There  was  so  far 
an  end  to  the  novelty  of  Austin's  sepa- 
rate room  on  the  princess's  arrival  at 
Kaples.  If,  then,  it  should  also  appear 
that  the  princess,  so  far  from  retum<» 
fai^  early  from  the  opera,  remained 
there  until  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance—if,  instead  of  secretly  coming 
home,    she  returned,  as  Sir  'William 
Gell,  who  accompahitd  her,  depoieii, 
m  the  same  state  in  which  she  went  to 
the  theatre— if,  instead  of  Ve  JUont 
being  in  waiting  to  attend,  she  was 
called  up  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
Sir   William    Gell    actually  escorted 
the  princess  to  the  dour  of  her  apart- 
ment—if, when  all  these  things  met 
their  lordships  iu  proof  on  the  minutes 
of  the  evidence,  and   that,  from  the 
same  authority,  it  should  further  ap- 
pear that  no  agitation  was  observed  at 
the  time  alluded  to  in  the  princess's 
manner,    nothing  particular  seen  in 
her  conduct  that  night,  no  oversleeping 
on  the  following  moruiiig,  no  refusal 
to  see  persons  of  rank  who  came  in  the 
forenoon     to  pay  their   respects,    no 
missing  of  Bergami  from  the  servants' 
breakfast- table — then,  after  their  lord- 
ships saw  all  this  in  proof,  had  he  not 
a  right  to  say  that  the  witness    De 
Mont's  story  stood  so    covered  with 
contradictions    upon  all   these   facts, 
which  were,  from  their  nature,  capable 
of  being  repelled  by  evidence,  that  un 
the  only  remaining  parts  of  it,  which, 
from  her  saying  she  was  alone  at  the 
time  with  the  princess,  were  incapable 
of  being  met  by  any  contradictory  evi- 
dence,  she  was  utterly  disentitled  to 
itny. belief?    The  princess's   manner, 
ghiNHud,  was  agitated.    New,  in  the 
.  first  place,  h  was  not  easy  to  depend 
xi|>on  one  person's  o|»ittion  of  the  flM»- 
mwolaiMkhar;  thatvaa  a.v«vydlft- 
cult  fort  of  testjkqony  to  rely  confi- 


dently upon  andef  any  drenoMtaiMii? 
bnt  when  every  part  or  0e  Montfs  tM- 
timony  which  camewithiii  theeiKab- 
senration  of  another  was  nttcrhrand 
effectually  contradicted^  what  raUanei 
in  any  degree  conM  ha  placed  npon 
the  slightest  part  of  her  kng  and  oma 
contradicted  ex^minntion?    In  raf^ 
ing  to  the  mass  of  detaila  whiehlayin 
the  minutes  before  their  lordahipty  he 
feared  he  mutt  neceiaarily  heeoBSC  te- 
dious; but  he  knew  that  they  who  had 
witnessed  the  whole  proeeedinga  wooU  • 
see  the  necessity  of  nis  reealling  tfadr 
attention  by  reference  to  sneh  parts  of 
the  evidence  as  bore  lupon  the  east  of 
his  illustrious  client.    If  in  any  part  «f 
his  reference  he  should  fall  into  nain^ 
teutional  error,  he  should  not  eoosidey 
It  any  interruption,  hut,  on  the  eon* 
trary,  a  serious  favour,  to  be  aetrifltt 
as  he  went  on,  either  by  his  learned 
friends  at  tlie  other  side,  or  by  any  of 
their  lordships.    His  o^ect,  is  now 
alluding  to  the  evidence,  was. not  ti 
get  rid  of  the  eflect  of  these  thin(S| 
by  diewiag  how  incredible,  how  Impss- 
sfble,  was  their  occurrence  in  the  nan* 
ner  stated  by  his  learned  firieml;  bat 
shortly  and  simply  to  shew,  that  not 
only  was  the  opening  case  not  proved 
by  the  evidence  adduced  to  support  it^ 
but  that  many  parts  of  it  were  express^ 
negatived  out  of  the   mouths  of  the 
Attornev^rGeneral's   own  witnesses  te 
substantiate  his  own  facts,  as  well  as  - 
out  of  th<  se  of  the  witnesses  brought 
forward  in  behalf  of  ber  majesty.    By 
referring  to  ihe  evidence  of  Sicard,  in 
pp.  566  and  593  of  the  minutes,  they 
would  find  the  two  charges  fully  and 
unequivocally  negatived  respecting  die 
change  of  the  apartments  at  Naples, 
ana  the  bed   in  the  cabinet.     In  Mr, 
K.  Craven's  evidence,  in  pp.  537  and: 
543,  they  would  find  the  recommenda- 
tion at  a  previous  period  that  it  was 
proper  William  Austin  should  be  placed 
in  a  separate  sleeping  room,  for  that 
his  age  at  that  time  rendered  it  uHft 
that  he  should  sleep  in  the  same  itMHa 
with  the  princess :  and  from  this  part 
of  the  evidence  it  would  also  be  seen 
that     this     proper     recommendation 
had  been  acted  upon,    and   partieo- 
larly  in  Germany.     In  the   evidence 
of  i>ir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven* 
in  pages  355  and  55 1 ,  there  was  dehwn- 
Btrative  proof  that  these  gentleraea  had 
remained  with  the  princess  until  tlis 
«leBO  of  the  opera  at  Naphw^  and  Ar 
itaaona  that  rendered  their  testhnopy 
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conclasive.    Then  again  came  the  total 
absence  of  all  proof  that  Bergami  was 
absent  the  following  morning  at  break- 
fast time,  and  the  Hat  and  strong  con- 
tradiction that  any  change  in  tits  be- 
haviour  bad  been   observable  at  that 
time,  either  towards  his  mistress  or  any 
of  bis  fellow-servants — a  change  which 
wotild  have  been   most  natural  indeed, 
if  the  facts,  as  opened  by  the  Attorney. 
General,  had  any  foundation  in  truth. 
He  adopted  fully  the  opinion  of  his 
learhed   friend  that  such  would   have 
been  the  demeanour  of  Bergami  had  he 
been  permitted  by  his  mistress  to  take 
those  liberties  with  her  which  laid  t(>e 
ground  of  this  charge.     But  there  wais 
scarce  a  page  on  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence before  them,  which  did  uot  go  to 
negative    any  such  conduct,  and  of 
course  to  destroy  the  inference  that  was 
drawn  from  it.    From  first  to  last,  from 
the  time  at   which    he  occupied    an 
homble  station  in  the  household,  up  to 
that  when  he  was    honoured  with  a 
higher  and  more  confidential  plare,  bis 
nrhole  conduct  was  distinctly  proved  to 
be  that  of  an  humble  and  respectful 
servant  to  a  mistress   who  was   kind 
and  affable  it  was   true,  but  who,  in 
her  affability,   never  lost  sight  of  her 
proper  dignity.      Mr.     Craven's  evi- 
dence on  that  point  was  quite  conclu- 
sive.   That  witness,  when  asked  wbe- 
fber  Bergami's  manners  at  the  outset 
were  those  of  a  gentleman,  very  pro- 
perly answered,  ^^  I  do  not  know  what 
can   be  meant   by  the  manners  of  a 
l^enfleman  in  a  courier ;  I  know  he 
condacted  himself  well  as  such,  and 
afterwards  when  I  met    him    at  her 
royal  highness's  table,  his  conduct  was 
mnexceptionable."      With  respect  to 
-vrhat   De  Mont  deposed  in  p.  253,  res- 
pecting the  two  beds-— namely,  that  no 
person  slept  on  the  night  she  mentioned 
in  the  Princess's  small  travelling-bed, 
but   that  two  must  have  slept  in  the 
iar|;e  bed,  from  the  tumbled  state  in 
which  it  appeared— it  was  a  little  cu- 
rious that,  if  the  princess  were  guilty 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  she  should 
have  left  such  proofs  open  for  her  de- 
tection, such  marks  calculated  to  excite 
observation,  when  they  might  so  easily 
have  been  obviated.    He  should  shew 
that  this  part  of   the  statement  was 
altogether  improbable,  and  utterly  dis- 
entitled to  any  credit.     It  was  also 
ludicrous  to  attach  any  value  to  her 
statement   upon  that,  point,  after  the 
nauner  in  which  she  shook  her  evi- 


dence in  her  rross-examiiiation  by  hit 
learned  friend,  Mr*  Williams.  Was  it 
not  also  remarkable,  that  until  tha 
third  or  fourth  day  of  her  examination, 
she  should  have  withheld  those  remark-^ 
able  appearances  on  the  counterpane, 
which,  if  true,  were  so  important  for 
the  purposes  of  the  prosecution,  and 
must  necessarily  have  been  communi- 
cated  to  the  Atforney-General  in  the 
previous  depositions  of  De  Mont? 
How  did  it  happen^  then,  that  the  At- 
torney-General, in  his  questions  to  the 
witness,  entirely  overlooked  such  un- 
questionable proofs  of  the  criminality 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  establish  ?  H« 
must  have  had  these  depositions  of  De 
Mont's  evidence  before  him.  How  did 
he  then  omit  such  a  question  !*  for 
surely,  if  she  could  speak  to  such  a 
fact,  she  must  have  long  before  men- 
tioned it  to  the  agents  for  the  prose- 
cution. It  was  for  his  learned  friend  to 
have  explained  so  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary a  circumstance.  Indeed  tho  ' 
adage  was  never  more  verified  than  in 
the  reflection  \^hich  this  witness's  tes- 
timony excited  :-> 

**  Calumniand^  semper  aliquid  erat" 
Though  her  testimony  was  disproved, 
still  unfortunately  the  experience  of 
human  nature  showed  that  sufficient 
traces  of  the  evil  inflicted  would  long 
remain— -traces  for  which  indeed  his  il- 
lustrious client  could  receive  no  ade* 
quate  reparation,  which  no  punish- 
ment of  the  parti3s  would  atone  for,  no 
time  sufficiently  efface.  What  could 
atone  for  the  statement  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who,  after  reciting  the  false- 
hoods (for  such  he  was  now  entitled  to 
call  them)  of  D%  Mont  respecting  the- 
princess's  conduct  on<  the  night  of  her 
going  to  the  theatre  at  Naples,  had  said 
that  no  man  who  heard  him  coukL- 
doubt  the  fact,  that  oa  that  night  the 
adulterous  intercourse  commenced  be- 
tween her  royal  highness  and  Bergami^ 
which  was  afterwards  continued  withf- 
out  intermission?  When  such  strong 
statements  were  made,  it  became  aU 
most  impossible  for  the  mind  to  get  rid 
of  the  impressions  which  they  affixed 
upon  it;  the  mind  lingered  with  them 
often,  notwithstanding  their  contra- 
diction in  evidence;  and  the  melan- 
choly reflection  was,  that  their  effect, 
so  injurious  at  once  to  the  feelings  antf 
peace  of  the  object  of  them,  survived 
the  existenee  of  the  base  surmises  upon 
which  they  were  fotsadcd.  Nerer  bad 
tliere  been  in  the  anmiU  of  anf^couet  of 
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judicature,  noy  opeiiiiii^  statement  of  a  j  retiretl  from  tiie  ball — that  be  was  fuU 


case  so  miHerably  attempted  t(»  be  sus- 
tained by  evidence  as  this  hud  been— 
never  a  case  so  satisfactorily  diyposed 
of  by  tbe  conclusive  evidence  brought 
ag^ifist  it.  Notwithstanding  this  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the   bill  was  iittenipted  to   be 


lowed  by  the  princess,  who  ineffectually 
tried  to  prevail  upon  bimto  return  lo 
the  company,  and  that  her  royal  hi^h- 
ness  was  herself  obliged  to  leave  hiai« 
having  failed  in  her  entreaties.  Was 
there  a  bingU  iota  of  evidence  lo  sustain 
this  statement?  Could  the  princess 
founded,  still  he  repeated  that  bis  iU  j  have  been  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
lu8trious!client  must  Kuffer  under  the  i  absent  on  th.tt  night  from  her  bally 
effect  of  such  a  prosecution,  however,  without  its  bein^  ol)£crved  ^  But,  if 
satisfactory  \vas  her  innocence  esta- 1  e\eii  ^he  hnJ  btfen  so  absent,  was  it 
blished;  and  her  feeling  must  be  ex- 1  likely  she  should  have  called  her  aiaid 
posed  to  an  indi^uant  at^itatiou,  which  <  >iuo  ilie  unti-ruom,  only  for  the  purpose 
to  her  must  be  irreparable.  Ihe  !  of  li^tenini;  to  her  vain  attempts  lo 
learued  gentleman  then  quoted,  in  il-  j  recal  Bv.*rj[^ami  lo  the  ball-room  ?  It 
lustration  of  his  opinion,  the  following  |  ^vas  said,  that  if  De  Mont  lias  svora 
observation  in  the  Quarterly  Review  :  :  falsely,  it  was?  in  the  power  of  h«p-  ma- 
"  To  refute  errors  is  no  trivial  task,  f«'r  |  jesty's  counsel  to  call  evidence  to  coo- 


the  labour  is  not  very  amusing.     It  re- 
quires more  time, and  cost  to  repair  an 
edifice  than   to  damao^e  it  ;  and  cer- 
tainly more  zeal  to  defend  the  calum- 
iiiated  than  to  raise  the  calumny.     An 
attack,  if  it  deserves  notice,  is  neces- 
sarily lively,  and  our  attention  is  raised 
by  the  air  of  novelty  it  carries  with  it^ 
but  a  defence  can  only  boast  the  honest 
intention  of  carrying  us  back  to  the 
«ame  place  we  had  formerly  occupied  ; 
and  nothinv  short  of  a  miraculous  de- 
monstration will  so  completely  eradi- 
cate a  false  or  an  aggravated  charge, 
as  to  leave  no  trace  of  it  behind  iu  the 
minds  of    those  \Nho    bavo   long   re- 
ceived   the     erroneous    impressions." 
He  should  now  come  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  second  count  of  the  imdict- 
mcut— aamely  that  which  embraced  the 
conduct  of  her  royal   highness  at  the 
masked  ball  she  gave  to  the  then  king 
of  Naples.  His  learned  friend, in  open- 
ing that  part  of  the  case,  had  said  that 
when  her  majesty  wanted  to  make  an 
entire  change  of  her  dress  during  that 
ball,  she  retired  to  an  inner  room  alone 
"with     Bergami,    in     whose    presence, 
unassisted   by    any  other  person,   she 
•hanged  her  first  dress,  and  put  on  one 
which  was  highly  indecent.   Here  again 
he     had    reason    to   complain    of    his 
learned   friend,  for  there  was  nothing 
in  the  evidence  to  sanction  that  state- 
ment.    Was   there  ever   any  thing  so 
disproved  as  thi»?     The  Turkish  dress 
which   the  princess   wore  had  nothing 
whatever  indecent  in  its  arrangement, 
and  it  was  during  some   part  of   the 
^^ing,  the  dress  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cess's f  uite.     But  it  was  said  that  Ber- 


passed  betwii^n  hluT  and  the  princess, 


tradict  her.     So  they  had,  where  she 
spoke  of  matters  to  which  a  third  per- 
son was  privy  ;  but  they  bad  no  power 
of  contradicting  her   respecting  state- 
ments where  she  represented  herself  as 
being  the  only  spectator,  except  put  of 
tliu   improbability   of   her   own  story, 
which,  fortunately,   where   tber?  was 
not  better   evidence,   was    sufficieotly 
decisive.    Where  was  the   use  in  pur- 
siiing  cross-examination  to  any  great 
length  with  a  witness  whose  story  was 
her  own  invention  ?     To  press  bcr  fur- 
ther was  only  to  carry  her  further  in 
her  career  of  deception;   for  vain  io- 
decd  must  it  appear  to  hope  to  conftise 
her  memory  after   a  three  years*  re- 
hearsal.    He  recollected   an  anecdote 
of  a  particular  friend,  who,  npon  r^ 
lating   a   circumstance,   was   informed 
that  it  was  not  true,  and  told  by  the 
person  who  made  the  observation,  that 
he  knew  it  upon  as  good  authority  m 
the  other  did.     But  the  other  replied| 
that  so  he  might,  for  that  he  bad  hinf^ 
self  invented  the  circumstance,  and  told 
it  to  that  person.     l)e  Mont  then  was 
like  his  friend,  the  sole  inventor  ;  she 
was  the  historian;  there  was  no  going 
higher  than  the  source  ;  where  was  the 
use  of  ascending  above  the  fountaio : 
the  more  that  the  attempt  was  mad»  to 
go  back  farther,  the  brighter  becaat 
the   ardor  of  this  witness's   inveotioo. 
It  did,  however,  so  come  to  pass,  tbat 
both  Sir  William  Gell,  in  page  5<»3  ef 
the  minutes  of  evidence,  and  Mr*  Cra- 
ven in  page  536,  as  well  as  Sir  William 
Gell,  indeed  again  in  page  55S,  clearly 
shewed    the  falsehood    of    De  Mont's 
story  of  the  ball  scene.     From  this  evi- 


gami,  being  offended  at  sometihng  that    ^ence  her  whole  story  was  rendered  an- 


tenable ;  and  in  page  Sd5  it  would  b« 
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Been  that  Bergam^  so  far  from  <|iiltttlig 
a^^  bull-rooiD)  had  remained  like  the 
other  servants  serving  ap  refreshments 
to  the  company  during  the  night.    The 
Turkish  dress  of  the  princess  too  was 
disposed  of  v(^ith  equal  effect ;  for  the 
trowsers,  as  they  were  called,  consisted 
of  a  simple  thread  which  marked  a  di- 
vision io  an  ordinary  petticoat,  and  had 
nothing  in  its  shape  bearing  the  smallest 
similitude  to  indecency.     There  was 
another  point  in  the  statement  for  the 
ij^rosecution  which   had  been  greatly 
dwelt  upon,  namely,  the  story  that  the 
princess  had  been  seen  walking  arm  in 
arm  in  the  garden  with  Bergami.    This 
tbey   had  in  page  seven  from  that  fa- 
mous witness  Majocchi*     De  Mont  said 
she  only  observed  it  once.    De  Mont 
in  this  part  of  her  testimony,  resorted 
to  the  old  and  dangerous  artifice  of  en. 
grafting  her  falsehood  npon  a  small 
portion  of  troth.    The  fact  was  simply 
this  I  there  were  some  trees  planting 
|n  the  garden,  and  repairs  going  on,  re* 
spectiog  which  the  princess  desired  to 
give  some  instructions,  and   she  went 
into  the  garden  among  the  Italian  work- 
men, accompanied  by   Bergami,  whom 
thf  princess  took  there  to  communicate 
to  the  workmen,  which  she  could  not  do 
intelligibly  in  their  language,  the  al- 
terations she  desired.      Though  Ber- 
gami attended  her  in  the  garden,  it  was 
false  that  he  was  arm  in  arm  with  the 
princess.     If  their    lordships    would 
please  to  jrefer  to  pp.  540, 567,  and  562, 
of  the  tesdmony  of  Sir  William  Cell 
4Md  Mr.  Craven,  they  would  at  once 
discover  the  falsehood  of  the  charge 
bgilt  upon  the  circumstance  to  which 
he  had  just  alluded,  and  they  would 
alao  find  that  the  princess  was,  at  that 
period,  cautioned  by  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen against  being  seen  even  walking 
as  she  had  walked  with  Bergftmi  in  the 
garden,  and  informed  that  her  most  in- 
nocent acts  were  liable  to  the  greatest 
misrepresentation,  as  persons  were  then 
spying  into  her  conduct  with  the  worst 
Hews.    They  had  also  heard  from  the 
same  witnesses  who  contradicted   the 
atory  of  walking  arm  in  arm,  that  this 

Srden  was  surrounded  by  the  nelgh- 
nring  terraces,  and  that,  at  the  time 
spoken  of,  Bergami,  so  far  from  being 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  princess, 
was  in  attendance  upon  her,  and  walk- 
iflC  after  her.  as  a  servant  after  a  mis« 
tress.  His  learned  friends  in  conduct- 
ing this  prosecution  had  repeatedly  said 
that  they  bad  no  interests  to  serve,  ex 
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cept  to  promote  the   ^nds  of  justice. 
His  learned  f^lendf  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, had  said  that  his  duty  was  not  to 
impose  or  to  influence  by  any  distorted 
statement  $    all  that  was  required  of 
him  was,  that  he  should  sum  i|p  the 
evidence  with  truth  and  accuracy,  and 
then  point  out  how  it  applied  to  tho 
charges    upon    which    the    bill    wa«; 
founded.     If  it   were  not  expected  of 
him  to  incur  atiy  cbarso  of  this  mis- 
statement, still  less,  he  noped,  wbp  it 
expected  of  him   to  use  the  slightest 
expression  derogatory  from  the  station 
and  dignity  of  her  mnjesty  the  qucjen. 
No  such  expressions  should  escape  his 
lips.  Indeed,  do  effort  had  been  (spared 
by  counsel  which  ingenuity,  dexterity, 
or  management,  could  suggest  to  eflect 
their  purpose.     He  did  not  complain  of 
the  efforts  of  his  learned    friends    in 
suppoi't  of  the  bill  •     It  was  of  course 
their   duty  to  act  u])on  the  evidence 
submitted  to  them  $  that  evidence  came 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  instructions,  and 
they  were  bound  to  manage  them  io  the 
most  dextrous  way   they    could.  .  His 
Learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General, 
had,  indeed,  taken  manly  ground;  and 
it   was  pleasant  to  deal  with  such  an 
adversary.  TheSoUcilor.'General,how  ' 
ever,  put  the  case  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing.   The  one  promised  proof  of  what 
he  meant  to  support  in  an  authoritative 
form;    but  the  other  addressed  their 
lordships  in  his  summing  up  in  the  tone 
of  a  judge  instructing  a  jury  upon  the 
facts  on  which  they  were  to  give  in 
their  verdict.     The  Solicitor-General 
said,  in  his  summing  up,  that  be  hoped 
he  might  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to 
say — and  he  said  it  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  in  the  utmost  ^ncerity— - 
he  sincerely  and  devoutly  vi^ished,  not 
that  the  evidence  should  be  confounded 
and  perplexed,  but  his  wish  was  that  it 
should  be  the  result  of  this  proceeding 
that  her  royal  highness  should  establish 
to  the  salisfaotion  of  their  lordships, 
and  every  individual  in  the  country, 
her  full  and  unsullied  innocence.  These 
declarations  of  his  learned  friends,  the 
eager  advocate  on  the  one  side,  and  tho 
impartial  judge  on  the   other,   shewed 
a  division  of  labour  between  them. — 
It   was  as  if  the  one  had  taken  the 
events  of   Monday,   Wednesday,   and 
Friday,  and  the  other  those  of  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  under  his  spe- 
cial cognizance.      The    conclusion  of 
his  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
al,  could  not  fail  to  have  struck  theic 
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lordships  as  being  very  remarkable ;  ;  "  Had  he  anv  thio;  on  more  thsfl 
he  had  prefaced  it  by  dsmonstratiii^,  I  bin  shirt? — Nothiug  else. 
as  he  conceived,  liie  iiiipos^ibility  of  [  *Muu  have  said  that  the  princess  at 
rebiiilin<;  the  truM.-.  set  fortli  in  tho  that  lime  was  uudret^od  ;  bad  she  got 
prusecutiouy  and  lie  had  conchided  \%iih  ,  iuto  bed  or  not  ? — She  was  not  in  bed. 
a  sincere  and  devout  piiiyer  that  l»er  ',  **  When  you  saw  Bergami  coming 
mnj'.^sty  nii/^ht  slill  be  able  to  prove  along  the  passage  in  the  direction  of 
her  euiirc  innocence*  This  must  be  !  her  royal  highuess's  room,  in  the  man- 
taken  as  a  happy  omen»  for  it  was  the  '  ner  you  have  described,  what  did  you 
first  prayer  that  he  believed  had  cma-  \  do? — I  cscaped,by  the  little  door  which 
nated  for  her  incijesty  from  any  oflieer  ,  was  near  me,  out  of  the  apartment  of 
of  the  kiug*?  government,  and  he  in»ped  |  the  princess." 

it  might  be  considered  as  a  happy  omen,  i  This,  continued  Mr.  Denmau,  was 
which  preceded  the  restoration  of  her  the  account  given  by  De  Mont;  but,  iu 
majesty's  name  to  theoflice  of  ihe  her  cro3S-cxamination,  hi^  learned 
church,  from  which  it  had  been  so   ini-  i  friend   Mr.  Williams  drew  from  her, 

firoperiy  and  illegally  removed.  T!ie  that  she  went  towards  Bergami  iutead 
'.arned  gentleman  then  said  that  he  of  retreatin ;  from  him.  She  also  said 
would  recur  to  the  minuses  of  evi-  she  escaped ;  she  uever  went  to  seie 
dence  to  impress  still  more  strongly  '.  where  Ucrgami  was  going  ;  but  she, 
upon  their  lordships  the  glaring  iu-  to  use  her  ov\u  words,  '<  escaped." 
cimsistencies  and  contradictions  which  \  Was  it  possible,  that  from  this  •ir 
were  to  be  found  on   the   minutes  of  ■,  cum&tance,  their  lordships  could  ble- 


evidence*  in  support  of  the  bill.  He 
now  begged  to  direct  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  what  he  should  call 
the  third  count  of  the  charge.  De 
Mont  stated  that  she  had  seen  Bergami 
in  the  passage  leading  to  the  princess's 
room.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  a 
most  material  part  of  the  case  ;  their 
lordships  would  now  see  how  the  case 
stood,  as  it  appeared  on  the  minutes. 
In  page  251  were  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

"  Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  Ber- 
gami at  nighi  in  the  passage  of  which 
you  have  made  mention  ? — 1  do« 

*'  Where  was  her  royal  highness  at 
that  time? — In  her  bed  room. 

**  Was  she  dressed  or  undressed,  or 
in  what  state  ? — She  was  undressed. 

"  "Where  were  you  standing? — I  was 
near  to  the  door  of  her  royal  highness. 

**  Where  did  you  see  Bergami  ? — I 
saw  Bergami  come  out  of  his  room, 
and  come  into  the  passage. 

**  In  what  direction  ?  towards  the 
princess's  room,  or  how?— -He  was 
going  towards  the  bed-room  of  her 
royal  highness. 

**  What  was  the  state  of  Bergami's 
dress  at  the  time  you  saw  him  going 
towards  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness  ? — He  was  not  dressed. 

**  When  you  say  he  was  not  dressed, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  what  had  he  on  ? 
—He  was  not  dresred  at  all. 

**  Do  you  remember  what  he  had  on 
his  feet  ?  — Slippers. 

«  Do  you  remember  whether  he  had 
any  stotkij3gs  on  P— i^I  saw  no  stockings. 


lieve  that  adultery  was  committed  on 
that  occasion  ?  Supposing  the'  whole 
of  this  account  to  be  true,  what  was 
there  in  it  to  shew  any  adulterous  ia- 
tcrcourse  between  Bergami  and  the 
princess  more  than  between  bim  and 
any  other  woman  ?  He  maintained 
that  the  facts,  taken  in  the  most  ex- 
tended view,  did  not  bear  out  such  a 
conclusion ;  and,  indeed,  something  of 
this  kind  must  have  been  running  in 
the  mind  of  De  Mont  herself  when  she 
said  she  had  escaped  from  Bergami. 
Would  it,  he  asked  iheir  lordships,  be 
required  of  his  illustrious  client,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  to  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  particular  acts  and  situa- 
tions, not  only  of  herself,  but  of  every 
one  of  htr  suite,  for  all  that  time. 
What  was  there  iu  the  fact  of  Bergami 
having  been  seen  out  of  his  room?  If 
lie  had  been  seen  thus  circumstanced 
in  the  room  of  her  royal  highness,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  going  further,  but 
he  was  only  seen  out  of  his  own  room ; 
and  he  demanded  of  their  lordships, 
whether,  looking  at  this  as  it  was 
stated,  was  it  a  fact  of  sucb  importance 
that  they  should  consent  to  a  measure 
which  would  pluck  her  maje&ty  from 
her  throne  because  she  could  not  ac- 
count  for  Bergami's  being  out  of  his 
chamber  at  a  particular  hour  ?  The 
proposition  was  monstrous.  Bat  it 
seemed  that  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  did  not  themselves  place 
much  reliance  on  this  part  of  the  story 
as  first  told  by  De  Mont,  and  accord- 
ingly they  resorted  to  a  new  mode  of 
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^mendin^  their  case ;  and  here  he  could 
not  But  complain  of  the  disingenuous 
means  to  whieli  they  (the  counsel  for 
the  bill)  had  recourse  on  this  part  of 
the  case— means  which  he  was  satis- 
fied would  never  have  been  allowed  in 
any  of  the  courts  below,  it  was  the 
invariable  practice  in  the  courts  below 
that  no  question  should  be  put  to  a 
'witness  in  a  re-examination  which  did 
not  arise  out  of  the  cross-exatnination. 
If  any  thing  had  beeu  omitted  upon 
questions  which  were  to  be  put  in  their 
re-examination,  it  was  usual  to  give 
the  counsel  cross-examining  notice  of 
it^  or  to  .ask  it  through  the  court,  but 
iu  the  present  case  no  such  thing  was 
done,  and  in  the  re- examination  his 
learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-General, 
took  the  witness  back  to  Naples,  and 
referring  to  the  account  vhich  she 
had  given  of  the  scene  iu  the  passage, 
had  asked  her  whether  she  had  ob- 
served any  thing  dune  to  the  door  (of 
the  passage)  after  she  went  out  of  it? 
To  which  she,  whose  memory  was  of 
course  much  improved  by  the  interval 
of  a  day  or  two,  answered,  that  the 
door  was  shut,  but  not  Only  shut,  but 
that  it  was  shut  on  the  inside,  and  that 
she  heard  the  key  turned  in  it.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  show  that  Ber^ami, 
by  appearing  in  the  passage,  could  not 
have  intended  to  seek  De  Mont,  but  must 
have  intended  to  visit  the  room  of  her 
royal  highness.  Now  he  contended, 
that  there  was  no  judge  in  Westminster 
Hall  who  would  have  suffered  a  wit- 
ness, two  days  after  her  examination 
in  chief,  and  after  she  had  seen  the 
effect  of  her  former  evidence,  thus  to 
be  examined  as  to  matter  entirely  new, 
and  which  in  no  manner  arose  out  of 
ttie  cross-examination — matter,  too,  to 
vhich  she  might  have  been  prompted 
as  an  adjunct  to  her  former  statement. 
If  such  a  case  were  to  come  before  the 
JLord  Chief  Justice,  or  any  other  judge, 
he  would  instantly  have  prevented  the 
party  from  putting  the  question.  It 
was,  however,  allowed  to  be  put  here ; 
and  what  was  before,  at  the  most,  only 
a  case  of  mere  suspicion,  was  thus 
attempted  to  be  turned  into  something 
of  positive  criminality.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  advert  to  this  instance  as  ex- 
tremely disingenuous  on  the  part  of 
his  learned  friends.  He  would  for  the 
present  leave  it,  and  go  to  another  part 
of  the  case,  as  it  was  his  object  to 
pursue  facts.  He  now  called  their 
lordships'  attention  to  another  part  of 


the  evid^ce,  which  was  relied  upon  as 
proof  of  adulterous  intercourse.  He 
alluded  to  that  part  ^here  her  royal 
highness  was  described  to  have  visited 
Bergami  during  his  illness ;  for  even 
illness,  it  seemed,  was  not  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  this  degrading  con- 
nexion. Her  royal  highness  was  said 
to  have  visited  Bergami's  room  twice 
on  this  occasion,  and  to  have  remained 
each  time  just  long  enough  to  have 
yielded  herself  to  his  embraces,  as  it 
was  meant  to  be  inferred.  But  was  not 
this  part  of  the  case  fully  answered  by 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Holland?  He 
(Dr.  Holland)  positively  swore  that, 
to  his  knowledge,  her  royal  highness 
never  entered  Bergami's  room  during 
his  illness.  Was  this  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  their  lordships  ?  The  next 
statement  of  that  wretched  discarded 
servant,  Majocchi,  who  swore  to  hav- 
ing seen  her  royal  highness  passing 
through  his  room  twice  in  the  night, 
on  her  way  to  Bergami's  apartment, 
would  their  lordships  call  upon  him 
to  reply  to  this  ?  Good  God  I  if  such 
an  account  were  to  be  credited,  what 
safety  was  there  for  the  life  or  charac- 
t(>r  of  the  most  innocent  individual? 
Was  it  credible  that  if  her  royal  high- 
ness sought  Bergami's  room  for  the 
purposes  alleged,  she  would  have 
chosen  to  pass  through  the  room  where 
a  servant  slept  when  she  might  have 
gone  through  another  passage  ?  Would 
it  be  credited  that  she  had  gone  through 
the  room  of  this  servant,  who  was  but 
newly  hired,  and  in  whom  no  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  ?  Was  it,  he 
asked,  to  be  believed  that  her  roval 
highness  would  have  gone  through  a 
room  where  there  was  a  fire  and  a 
light,  and  where  she  ran  all  the  chance 
of  detection,  and  this  on  two  occasions 
in  the  night — and  all  this  was  done  too 
by  a  person  who  was  said  to  be  endea- 
vouring to  screen  her  guilty  connexion 
with  this  individual  ?  So  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  secresy,  she  went 
where  she  must  have  been  inevitably 
detected.  Would,  he  repeated,  their 
lordships  call  upon  him  to  ^ive  any 
reply  to  such  a  statement  P  The  thing 
carried  its  own  falsehood  along  with  it. 
There  was,  then,  in  support  of  it,  the 
account  of  kissing.  This  was  men- 
tioned as  having  been  heard  in  the 
opening  speech^  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral :  it  was  said  that  a  witness 
would  prove  the  having  beard  kissing 
after  her  royal  highness  had  passed 
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tliroogh  the  room.    Tho  tlirowlng  in  a 
few  kisses  was,  no  doubt,   likely  to 
increase  the  proof;  but  the  witness 
only  heard  whisperinj^.    He  did  not 
hear  what  he  might  have  heard,  if  it 
had  tnkcu  place.    But  why,  he  asked, 
bad  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  in 
support  of  the  statement  of  Miyocchi  ? 
Dr.   Holland    was    in   attendance   on 
Uargami,    and  he    might  have   sup- 
ported his  CMajocchi's)  testimony,  as 
to  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  Bcrgami, 
if  it  had  so  taken  place.    Why,  then, 
liad  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  on 
the  other  side  ?    After  the  undertaking 
which  was  first  given  by  his  mcycsty's 
ministers,     and  subsequently  by  the 
Jaw  agents  in  conducting  the  prosecu- 
tion, that  all  the  witnesses  should  be 
called  who  could   state  any  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  case— why, 
then,  after  those  rei)eated  undertakings, 
had  not   Dr.   Holland  been    called  f 
Surely  he  was  as  respectable  a  wit- 
ness    as  Majocchi.      Why    did    they 
not  call  for  the  testimony  of    those 
respectable  ladies  who  had  attended 
her   royal  highness  —  some  of  those 
who  bad  been   placed  in  attendance 
on  her  by  her  royal  husband,  and  who 
must   have    had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties   of   observing  her   conduit,    and 
who  could   have  described  what  that 
conduct  was  ?  The  counsel  for  her  ma- 
jesty could  have  no  objection  to  their 
stating  all  they  knew  respecting  her 
royal  highncss's  conduct  i  there  would 
be  no  confidence  violated.     These  were 
not   called,  but  their    lordships  were 
told  that  there  Was   sufficient  ground 
for  passing  this   bill  upon  what  was 
called  a  prima  facie  case,  supported  by 
such   detestable   witnesses  as   he  had 
described.    Their  lordships  had  heard 
of  a  secret  staircase,  and  the  inference 
which  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
it.     Now,  he  would  suppose  that  any 
one  of  their  lordships  were  called  upon 
to  account  for  the   arrangements    of 
their  houses  and  family  at  the  distance 
of  sixyears  1  suppose  they  were  accused 
of  some  crime  connected  with  such 
arrangements,  and   without  notice  of 
the.  places  er  particulars  of  such  accu- 
sation, could  thty  point  out  accurately 
what  those  arrangements   were  alter 
the  lapse  of  such  time  ?     Ought  any  j 
one,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  i 
convicted  because  they  were    unable  j 
to  giv«  such  particulars  ?    The  greater 
thie  innocence  of  the  party,  the  greater 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  [proving  it. 


Guilt  wat  always  cafttiiNis  ttd  warf ; 
it  was  scrupuloof  fai  coiKfifing  nA 
means  at  might  continue  t*  screes 
itself  from  detection.     Innocence,  oa 
the  contrary,   confident  in  itself,  w» 
improvident :  it   neglected  very  nato- 
rally,  to  look  for  protection  to  soch 
circumstances  where  no  danger  could 
be  apprehended.    It  was  not  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  an  innocent  persao 
could  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  every  circumstance  connected  with 
his  conduct;  and  least   of  all,  eoold 
it  be  fairly  required  in  such  a  case  as 
the   present.    Jt  was   sworn  by  Ma- 
jocchi that  Bergami  dined  at  the  table 
with  her  royal  highness  at  Genoa,  and 
every  day  after-     Now   this   circum- 
stance was  most  positively  contkadicted 
by  not  less  than  three  most  respectable 
witnesses.    It  was  contradicted  hy  Dr. 
Holland  in  page  €19,    by  lieutenant 
llownam  in  page  709,  and   by  kml 
Glenberrie  in  page  511.     Here  were 
three  positive  contradictions  by  idt- 
nesses  whom  it  was  impossible  to  sos- 
pect.    What  did  this  prove  ?    Did  it 
not  clearly  show  to  their  lordships  that 
this  wretched  man  (Majocchi)  was  de- 
termined to  do  something  worthy  of 
his  hire—something  which  would  be 
a  sort  of  return  for  the  payment  he  re- 
ceived ?     He  therefore  swore  to  what 
he  knew  must  hav^  been  false ;  and 
was  this   palpable   perjury  to  be  an- 
swered ?     Was  this  man's  credit  to  be 
bolstered  up  by  such  remarks  as  had 
been  made  by  the  Solicitor-General  on 
nhut  his  learned  friend   had  said  re- 
specting the   frequent  **    iioh    mi  ri- 
cordos."     Neither  he  nor  his  learned 
friend  objected  to  Majocchi^s  want  of 
recollection  :  they  did  not   blame  him 
fur   his   forgetfuluess    alone   (for  any 
man's  memory  might  be   frail)  ;  but 
Majocehi's  memory  was   remarkably 
acute — his  recollection   of  times  aud 
places  was  most  astonishing.  He  spoke 
to  the  most  minute  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  for  a  series  of  years, 
but   this   recollection    was   all  on  one 
side.     On  the  other  he  could  recollect 
nothing— no,  not   even   the  most  re- 
markable facts;  all   were  lost  to  bis 
memory   when   he  came  to  be  cross- 
examined.    This  was  the  reason  why 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  bad 
dwelt  80  much  and  so  justly  upon  his 
non  mi  ricordos*    It  was  here  that  Ma- 
jocchi gave  the  most  decided  negative 
to  the  truth  of  his  own  story,  for  he 
(Mr.  Denmau)   believed  that  in  the 
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>ivhole  course  of  bi  i  life  he  had  never 
knet  in  any  court  a  witness  whose  evi- 
dence was  so  completely  demolished 
by  himself,  as  was  that  of  this  man. 
Iliis  was  the  contradictiuii  which  their 
lordships  wuuld  weigh.     lu  every  case 
Where  he  spoke  o(  what  took  place  iu 
the  presence  of  a  third   party  he  was 
cantradicted,  but  who  could  contradict 
him  ;  who  could  disprove  that  which 
be  swore  he  alone  saw  ?     How  was  it 
possible  to  say  that  he  was  not,  as  he 
said,  half  asleep,  when  he   saw   her 
royal  highness  enter  his  room  ?    What 
did  their  lordships  think  of  the  ac- 
curacy oT  this   man's   memory  when 
asked  as  to  the  having  received  money 
from  Lord  Stewart.     *M  remember  to 
have  received  no  money  when  I  arrived 
at  Milan  ;     I   remember  1   did   not ; 
*  non  so.'    I  do  not  know  '  piu  no,' 
more  no  than  yes—*  non  mi  ricordo,' 
I  do  not  remember."     Was  this  an- 
swer a   proof  of  a   frail  memory?  or 
did  it  not  show  that  the  witness  who 
had  so  sworn,  was  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  earn  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived, by  giving  his  wretched  depo- 
sition in  support  of  this  case  ?  He  (Mr. 
Denman)  would  not  now  go  iulo  this 
part   further.      He   would   afterwards 
have  to  call  their  lorpships  attention  to 
what  he  should  show   i^as  a  conspi- 
racy.   It  was   not  necessary  for  him 
to  go  into  detail  with  every  circum- 
stance   respecting    this  man's    testi- 
tnooy;  but  there   was  one  to  which 
he  whhed  to  call  their  lordships'  at- 
tention.   Th^y  bad  heard  the  seeming 
accuracy  with  which  he  had  described 
the  bed-rooms  in  several  places  through 
which  lier  royal  highness  had  passed  ; 
but  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Rome,  and  several  other  places,   he 
could  give  no  account  whatever  of  the 
disposition  of  the  rooms.    If  this  al- 


leged adulterous  intercourse  were  still 
followed  up,  it  miKt  have  led  to  si- 
milar dispositions  of  the  apartments, 
as  it  was  manifest  that  it  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  in  open  day ;  but 
of  such  dispositions  Majocchi  could 
DOt  recollect  one  word.  This  was  the 
frailty  of  memory,  the  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt forgetfulness  of  which  his  learned 
friends  had  complained.  There  was 
one  part  of  the  case  which  had  nearly 
escaped  his  recollection ;  their  lord- 
ships would  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the 
opening  statement  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
seraly  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
«cene  which  was  said  to  have  taken 


place  at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos. 
Her  royal  highness  was  described  ta 
have  been  so  indecently  attired  as  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  some  of  the 
company   present*      What,    however, 
did   this  turn  out  to  be  ?     What  was 
De  M out's  account  of  it  ?     She  stated, 
not  that  the  dress  was  grossly  indecent, 
but  that  her  royal  highuess  was  co- 
vered up  in  au  ugly  dress,  f^nd,  being 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  diisagree- 
able  masks,   they  had  left  the  theatre 
But  what  said  his  learned  friend   the 
Solicitor-General    to  this  ?      He   had 
asked,  **  Could  De  Mont  have  invented 
her  account  ?"      He    (Mr.   Denman) 
said  she  did  invent,  add  that  her  story 
was  nothing  but  invention.    They  had 
proved  her   falsehood    where    it  was 
possible   she    could  be    contradicted. 
They  had  proved  it  in  her  account  of 
getting  leave  of  absence  from  Como. 
But,  said    the  Solicitor-Gencral — and 
he  (Mr.  Dcnmau)   had  heard  the  ob-  , 
servation  repeated  by  other  sagacious 
persons  out  of  doors — this  could  not  be 
a  conspiracy,  for  it  had  not  gone  far 
enough.      He   maintained   that,   if  it 
were  true,  it  had  gone  far  enough  :  and 
the  circumstance  of  having  omitted 
some   parts,   iu  particular  situations, 
arose  solely  from  this — that  the  wit- 
nesses   were   afraid   to   tell  what  they 
knew  might  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  others.     He  had  heard  it  said,  that 
it  was  always  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty   to  prove    the  fact  of  adultery 
itself.     In  general,  a  corpus  delicti  was 
a  matter  of  inference  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.     He  denied  that  iu 
any  case  the  fact  could  be  inferred 
from   such  evidence   as   the  present  | 
but  in  no  case  could  it  be  more  clearly 
proved  than  in  this,  if    it   had   ever 
existed.     This  chambermaid,  who  was 
so   willing  to  swear  against  her  mis- 
tress, must  .have  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  if  it  had  occurred.    Indeed, 
this  seemed  to  have  been  felt  on  the 
other  side;  and  De  Mont,  when  she 
came  to  mend  her  evidence,  spoke  of 
having  seen  stains  on  the  bed.    If  this 
were  true,  why  had  they  not  called  the 
person  who  had  made  the  bed  for  two 
months  before  ?  Why  was  not  Annette 
Preisine    produced,    whose    evidence 
would  nave   been  most   material   to 
this  point  ?  Did  their  lordships  suppose 
that  those  agents  who  had  collected 
together  a  set  of  her  majesty's  dis- 
carded servants,  who  had  ransacked 
filthy  clothes  bags,  who  had  raked  into 
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.  every  sewer,  pried  ioto  every  wpiter* 
clusety  who  attempted  to  destroy  all 
the  secrecies  of  private  life,  who  had 
wruu^  the  feeliug^s  of  a  lady  of  rank 
and  reopectability  by  making  her,  at 
that  bar,  coDfess  her  poverty,  fiud  the 
ombarrassmeutB  of  |icr  husband — who 
had  interfered  with  private  fomily  con- 
cerns, so  far  as  to  produce  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  her  to  that  husband;  did 
their  lordships  imagine  that  they  who 
had  resorted  to  such  mean  and  filthy 
practices  w.>uld  have  stopped  short  at 
producing  such  a  witness  as  Annette 
.I'reisiiu?:  if  they  thought  that  she  would 
have  home  out  the  testimony  of  De 
Mont  ?  No :  they  rented  upon  that 
testimony,  of  which  he  would  say  uo 
mure  at  that  moment,  than  that,  if 
brought  before  any  honest  cuurt  of 
justice,  it  would  have  been  scouted  out. 
He  now  proceeded  to  her  majesty's 
journey  to  Genoa,  Catania,  and  several 
other  places.  A  circumstance  was  said 
to  have  occurred  at  Catania,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  decisive  of  the  case,  as  it 
proved  the  fact  of  adultery.  Her  royal 
highness  was  said  to  have  been  seen 
coming  out  of  Bergami's  room  with 
pillows  under  her  arm.  This  rested  on 
the  testimony  of  De  Mont  ;  and  it  was 
surprising  how  in  this  ^^^  well  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  case,  she  so 
shaped  her  story  as  to  prevent  her 
beiuoj  contradicted  by  others.  When 
asked  who  was  in  the  room  with  her  at 
this  time,  she  answered,  her  sister  ; 
and,  when  asked  another  question,  she 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  her  sister 
being  in  the  room  at  that  time.  He 
took  that  to  be  decisive  against  the 
truth  of  her  story.  It  was  impossible 
that  she  should  not  have  known  whe- 
ther there  was  or  was  not  another 
woman  with  her  when  the  circum- 
stance occurred.  This  was  the  only 
fact  where  her  sister  could  be  called 
upon,  and  therefore  she  left  the  matter 
in  doubt,  because,  if  Marietti  were 
called,  she  (De  Mont)  might  observe 
that  it  was  a  matter  that  had  escaped 
her  recollection.  Thus  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  case  rested  upon  her- 
self. She  described  her  royal  highness 
as  having  appeared  confused  and 
alarmed  at  being  seen  by  her  in  that 
situation;  and  she  stated  that  her 
royal  highness  had  not  spoken  to  her, 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  do.  But 
why  should  her  royal  his^hness  have 
been  confused  ?  Why  should  she  ap- 
pear alarmed  at  being  seen  thus  by  a 
chambermaid,  who  had  been  making 


her  bed  for  months  before,  and  who 
must  have  been   aw  a  re,  according  to 
her  own   account,   of    other  circum- 
stances  still   more    suspicious  ?  ^  fiut 
the  whole  of  this  story  was  an  inven- 
tion of  this  woman^  of  whom  he  would 
say  nothing  more  at  present,  but  that 
there  was  no  part  of  her- testimony  eu- 
titled  to  the  slightest  credit.    And  now, 
leaving   those  two    pillars  of  this  case 
vouching  fur    each   other,  he    would 
come  to  another  point  of  this  preced- 
ing, .which   would  shew  to  their  lord- 
ships that  her  royal  highness  had  beeu 
made  the  victim  of  perjury  and  con- 
spiracy,  by   those    Italian   witnesses, 
who  had  come  over  here  to  dethrone  a 
queen  on  account  of  her  moral  coo- 
duct.      The  word   conspiracy  seemed 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  horror   amoDg 
their  lordships,  as  if  such  a  thing  bad 
never  been  heard   of — he  would  not 
say  in  Italy — but  even  in  England,  and 
by  Englishmen.    Since  their  lordahips 
had  commenced  their   sitting   in  this 
extraordinary  prosecution,   within  tlie 
last  few  weeks,  two  cases  of  conspi- 
racy were  tried  in  Guildhall,  Loudou. 
One  was  that  of  Miss  Glenn,   a  young 
lady  who  had  sworn  to  an  attempt,  od 
the  part  of  a  young  man,   aided  by 
several  of  his  relations,  forcibly  to  con- 
vey  her   away,  for     the     purpose    of 
forcibly   marrying  her.      This    young 
woman  underwent  a  long  aud  minute 
examination  ;  and,  when  the  judge  was 
about   to    sum    up   the   evidence,  the 
foreman  of  the  jury,  who,  he  believed, 
was  Mr.   iiankes,  the  member  of  par- 
liament,   declared    to   the   court  that 
there  was   no  necessity,   because  the 
jury  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  case  was  fully  established,  aud  ihey 
accordingly   returned    a     verdict,   by 
which  six  or  seven   persons  were  con- 
demned.    A'new  trial  was  afterwards 
moved  for,  and  affidavits  having  being 
heard  ou  both  side^  that  application  was 
refused.    At  last  the  parties  tiled  a  bill 
ofiudictment  against  Miss  Gienu  and  her 
servant  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 
The  case  was  tried  a  few  days  ago  and 
Miss  Glenn  and  her  servants  were  con- 
victed on  the  clearest  possible  evidence. 
Justice  was  now,  alas,  about  to  be  done 
to  the  injured  parties  ;  but  it  came  too 
late  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them,  tbe 
sister  of  the  young  man,  who  bad  been 
tried  and  convicted  with  him,  and  who 
had  ultimately  sunk  under  her  misfor- 
tunes*   It  came  too  late  to  retrieve  tbe 
injury  done  to  their  affairs^but  he  tnsteJ 
it  did  not  come  too  late  to  operate  on 
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tWir  lordfihi{)t ;  to  show  them  that  a 
couspiracy   by  persons   respectable  id 
life,  much   less   by  Italiau   witnesses, 
yyas  uut  impussible,   aud  that  evidence 
lai^ht  be  so  got  up  as  for  a  time  to  des- 
troy the  character  of  innocent  indivi- 
duals.     There  was   another  case    to 
which  he  might  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships,  the  case  of  a  prosecu- 
tion   in    which    he  himself  had  been 
engaged^  and  which  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  Kipg's-bench  against  certain 
individuals,  for  a  conspiracy  to  set  up 
a  sham  commission  of  bankruptcy.     It 
was  the  case  of  the**  King  v.  Cohen," 
and  abundant  evidence  was  there  pro- 
duced that  ten   who  were    convicted, 
and  others  who  escaped,  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  false-swearing,   and   of 
receiving  money  as  the  consideration 
for  false  testimony.     This  happened  in 
Sugland,  where  the  same  persons  were 
afterwards    liable    to    detection,    and 
might  be  brought  to  legal  punishment. 
It  was  on  that  occasiop  demonstrated 
that  witnesses  might  be  hired  as  readily 
as  lodgings  might  be  hired  at  the  west 
end,  of  the  town.    But  it  was  impossible 
that  their  lordships  shoidd  have  for- 
gotten the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning, 
aud  the  croud  of  witaesses  who  then 
testified  solemnly  to  what  was  grossly 
false.    The  same  remark  was  applica- 
ble to  th&case  of  Titus  Oates,  whom  he 
was  cQDtieat  to  consider  as  the  hero  of 
a  poem   only,  but   with  reference  to 
wliotB  be  tuight  be  permitted  to  allude 
to    a  period  when  the  then   duke  of 
York  was  in  a  state  of  doubt  whether 
be    wuuld   or  would  not  cast  off  the 
wife,  the  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon, 
with  whom  he  La4  claudestiuely  con- 
contracted  marriage.      In   the  ''  Me-  j 
xainrs  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,'*  it 
was  staged  that  aiarriage,  or  at  least 
cofaabition,  had  taken  place  between 
the  parties.      What  did  all  this  imply, 
but  that  agents  might  always  be  found 
to  gratify  the  lowest   passions   which 
unfortunate  princes,  or  iiulividuals  in 
high  places,  were  oisposed  to  indulge? 
It    was  undeniable  that  the  facts  al- 
ledged  in  evidence  against  queen  Anne 
Boleyn  were  stated  as  distinctly — in* 
deed  much  more  distinctly— than  were 
the   circumstances    in  the    testimony 
produced  in  support  of  this  bill.      It 
was  altogether  evidence  much  stronger 
and  more  unexceptionable.   But,  with- 
out dwelling  on  the  events  of  a  period 
80  remote  as  that  of  Henry  VIII.  how- 
ever similar  some  of  those  evevts  might 


be  to  the  transactions  and  bufiine)8  of 
the  pretient  day,  be  would  now  advert 
to  a  period  within  the  recollectioQ  of 
them  all— to  what  pa&scd,  in  fact,  in 
the  year  IB06.  The  result  of  an  inquiry 
into  charges    affecting    her  majesty's 
character  at  that  time  was  to  cover  her 
accusers-with  infamy  and  shame.  Their 
lordships,  looking  back  to  that  inves- 
tigation, must  of  necessity  contemplate 
the  process  now  going  on  with  the  ut- 
most jealousy  and  care.     When  it  had 
pleased  his  present  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  separate  the  mother  ^from  the 
daughter,  was   it  not  upon  record  that 
this  decision  was  founded  on  perjury 
uud  subornation?   How  otherwise  were 
they    to    undei  stand    the    minute    of 
council  drawn  up,  or  at  least  dated   in 
Feb.  1813,  and  in   which  the  letter  of 
her  royal  highness,  charging  the  exis- 
tence of  "  suborned  traducers,"    was 
alluded  to  ?     It   was  felc  by  her  royal 
highuess's   advisers  to  be  their  boun- 
den  duty  to  declare  that  there  had  been 
suborned  traducers,  but  that  an  illus- 
trious persons  stood  acquitted  of  the 
subornation.      Without  charging  any 
conspiracy  uowj  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  if  any  place  or  country  was 
to  be  selected  or  preferred  as  the  scene 
of  a  couspiracy,  and  that  the  selection 
and  preference  were  judiciously  raade^ 
the  scene  would  certainly  be  in  Italy. 
It  was  there  that  the  means  presented 
themselves—- it  was  there  that  cunning 
aud    artifice   thrived  —  there    that    a 
price   was   openly   set   upon  an  oath 
—  there    that     every    Infamous    pur- 
pose   might    by    bribery    be    carried 
iuto  effect.     They  were  now  inquiring 
into  the  transactions  of  six  ye^rs,   and 
guided  only  by  the  light  of  Italiaii  evi- 
deuce.      Could  they   as     men    of  the 
world,  as  men  acquainted  with  history, 
imagine  for  one  moment   that  the   in- 
formation given  to  them  by  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  was  not  given  with 
the  countenance  of  immediate  favor, 
and  the  hope  of  further  reward!  He 
would  refer  them  at  present  to  the  cvi- 
d^ice  as  to  what  passed  at  Savona, 
and   in  the  course  of    which  it    was 
sworn  thftt  two  persons  had  certainly 
slept  in    one   bed    there.     The  only 
ground  upon  which  this  fact  was  stated 
was  a  former  dcposi  tion  of  De  Mont,  and 
which    was     utterly   unsupported     by 
her  testimony  at  their  lordships'  bar. 
So  with  regard  to  the  allegations  of  an 
illicit  and  adidterous  intercoufse  taking 
place  at  Varies  and  at  Lugano^  no  wit- 
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DMA  flnm  Lu^c^^no  had  been  oaltod :  be 
me^nt  not  to  cast  blame  on  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side,  but  be  did 
think  they  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
with  that  branch  of  the  evidence  before 
they  made  the  charges  which,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  instructions  they  had 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  make.    The 
riot,  as  it  had  been  called,  which  took 
place  at  Dover,  happened  in  June  last ; 
and  hoviT  was  it  that  his  learned  friends, 
during  the  long  interval  between  June 
and  the  seventh  of  September,  had  ne- 
glected to  reassure  the  spirits  of  their 
witnesses,  and  discover  some  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  them  over  in  safety  ? 
Material  witnesses   might   sometimes' 
be  lost  by  accident,  but  was  it  credible 
that  accidents  had  operated  here  ?  his 
learned  friends  on  the  otiier  side,  with 
all  their  ability,  had  failed  in  one  of 
their  chief  attempts — that  of  proving 
guilty  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  majes- 
ty the  queen  at  Naples.    It  was  with 
a  great  degree  of  confidence,  that  he 
now  proceeded  to  examine  more  mi- 
nutely the  character  and  nature  of  the 
evidence    on  both  sides.      He  would, 
however,  previously  remind  their  loid- 
ships  of  a  passage  in  Roger  North's 
life  of  his  brother.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
a  merchant  in  Turkey,  and  in  which  it 
is  observed,   on  the    ground   of    tiie 
Turkish  merchant's  experience,    that 
*'  before  the  Cadi  false  evidence  was  a 
much  surer  ground  to  go   upon  than 
true,   for  a  witness  of  plain  honesty 
would  not  stand   under   the  captious 
questions    which    were  sometimes  put 
to  him."    It  was  remarkable  that  in 
all  the  humourous  scenes    described 
by  our  great  dramatic  poet,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  paint  the  character 
of  a  man  anxious  to  blacken  the  repu- 
tation of  an   innocent  wife,  he  chose 
his  scene  in  Italy.     In  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions it  was  represented  that  a  thou- 
sand ducats  was  given  at  Messina  for 
the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was    to 
swear    away  the  honor  of  a  woman. 
Their  lordships  might  do  well  to  refer 
to  the  character  as  there   developed. 
The  passage  which  he  now  alluded  to 
was  as  follows  :— "  Which  be  the  male- 
factors ?"    "  Marry  that  am  I  and  my 
partner."     **  Now  write  you  down  that 
ho  says  he  has  received  a  thousand  du- 
cats for  accusing  the  lady  Hero  wrong- 
fully."   "  Marry,  Sir,  they   have  com- 
mitted   false   report !    moreover    they 
have  spoken  untruths;  secondarily,  <hey 
are  slanderers ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they 


hava  belied  a  lady  ;  thlrdty,  they  hmt 
verified  ui\jiist  thingSf  and,  to  conclude, 
they  are  lying  knaves,  (a  laugh).    He 
hoped  this  last  quotation   would  not 
be  considered  altogether   inapplicable, 
taken  as  it  was  from  the  last  act  of  a 
celebrated  comedy,  callnl  *'  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing."  (a  laugh).     He  now 
came,  however,  to  a  closer  ezaminatioii 
of  the  evidence— evidence  of  a  kini 
which  had  never  before  been  so  amply 
remunerated.    It  appeared  upon  their 
minutes  that  Gargiulo's  vessel  had  beea 
hired  by  her  majesty,  with  all  its  crew, 
at  the  rate  of  750  dollars  per  month ; 
this  in  fact,  was  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
the  use,  and  the  exclusive  use  -of  Gar- 
giulo's ship.    But  the  captain,  being  io 
the'  employment  of    a   royal    person, 
looked  forward  to  something  else,  and 
limited  his  expectations  to  a  sum  ef 
6,000  dollars.    Disappointed  in  those 
expectations—- and  through  the  means 
of  Bergami — coming  over  to  this  coun- 
try to  enforce  bis  claims,  was  it  not 
probable  that  he  should  considef  the 
attainment  of  his  object  as  likely  to  be 
facilitated  by  the  evidence  which  he 
gave  on  this  occasion  ?     It  was  idle  to 
suppose    that  any  witness  for  a  pro- 
secution of  this  nature  would  come  for- 
ward with  a  mind  perfectly  unbiassed* 
On  that  accuuut  aione  it  beoame  ne- 
cessary to  require  evidence  the  most 
pure  and  the   most   unsuspicious  that 
could  be  obtained.    An   improper  in- 
tercourse was  alleged   to  have  taken 
place  between  her   majesty  and  Ber- 
gami,   or  rather  it  was  alleged  that 
they  were  observed  silting  together  oil 
a  sofa,  and  under  an  awning,  with  a 
view  to  that  improper  intercourse.    If 
this  representation  were  true,  the  par- 
ties could  not  have  adopted  a   surer 
mode  of  proclaiming  to  the  world  what- 
their  intention   and   purpose  were.— 
Kisses  aud  caresses   were  spoken  to, 
and  really  such  evidence   deserved  the 
pay  which  had  been  received  for  it. 
But  bow  was  it  that  ouly  the  captaiu 
and  the  mate,  the  uncle    aud  the  ne- 
phew, should  appear  to  corroborate  a 
story   of  this    kind  ?  Was  it  not  pro- 
bable that  the  uucle  had  said  to  his  le- 
lative — **  There  never  was  a  happier 
prospect   for   the  family;    bere  is  al- 
ready an  allowauce  offered  of  800  dol- 
lars a  mouth  for  yourself;  aud,  as  for 
me,  I  am  to  receive  u  thousand  ?"    He 
put  it  thea  to  their  lordships,  whether 
evidence  giveu  uuder  such  circumstau- 
ces  ought  not  to  be  admitted  with  sus- 
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fSlclon    Mod    difitriist  ?     -**   Come     to 
Eii^aud  witU  me,'*  quotb   the  uncle, 
**  there  is  a  process    jiioiuii^  ou  which 
wilt  cantinue  at  lea>>tro'*  a  year,  aud  id 
which  you  and  1  may  ))e  material  wit- 
neiSes."      Jt   wa«J   very  sitio^ular  thar 
tliey,  and  they  aloue  of  ^1)  the  ijidi- 
iriduaU     beiouoriji^     tu    the    pulacca, 
abuuld  be  called  tJ  speuk  to  the  in- 
deceut  ac^$   roeutioned  in  their  evi- 
deuce.     The  crew   was   composed  of 
tweiitvrtwo  persons,  agd  not  one  of 
tbeiv  appeared   to  cun6rm  the   story 
told    by  the    captain   and   his    mate. 
He  would  contend  before  their  lord- 
fthipji  jhat   the   abience    of    alj   that 
crev*  v^'at  in  itself  proof  of  crimiDality 
<>,U  Jthe  pact  of  the  prosecution  ;    and 
was  ia  itself  an  acquittal  of  her  ma- 
jesty,   it  was  a  most  shameful  thing 
tc»  havQ  drawn    any  g:ross   inferences 
to  the  prejudice  of  h^r  majesty,  with- 
out  previously  examiniug    lieutenant 
FlyuUf  who  was  on  board  the  polacca 
at  the  same  time.    When  it   was  re- 
presented too  that  Eng^lish  ladles  and 
{^enilemen  were   driven  from  the  so- 
ciety of  her  royal  highneas  in  Italy,  by 
prevalent  rumours  aud  rej>ort4,  ii  was 
obviously  incumbent    ou     the    other 
aide   to  bring  those  English   persons 
forward  to  render  their  testimony  as 
to   tbe   foundation  aud   authority  for 
such  rumours.    How  could  they  other- 
wise trace  such  reports  to  their  origin  ? 
There   was  uo  judge  in  this  country 
who   would   allow    the    statement   of 
rumours  to  be  put  in  evidence  against 
Buy  man  standing  upon  his  deliverance 
before   a  jury.     His   first  observation 
would  be,   that  such  rumours  might 
be   the  offspring    of    malice,   and   of 
feelings  in  which  (he  prosecution  itself 
bad  originated*      Some   might  listen 
tu   them   with   a  servile  readiness  of 
belief;    but   he   would    repeat  before 
iheir  lordsBips,   that  the  evidence  of 
lieutenant  Flynn  ought  to  have  been 
taken  before  this  prosecution  was  in- 
stituted.     He    had    been    taken    on 
board  tbe  polaccn,  not  because  her 
royal  highness  wished  to  aVold  Eng- 
lish «ociety,  but  because  sh6   wished 
that  an  Englishman  should  be  about 
her  on  a  voyage  with  a  Sicilian  crew. 
She  had  therefore  applied   to  Captain 
Jiriggs  for  an  Euglisb  officer  to  attend 
bcr.     Her    voyage   fron\  Syracuse  to 
Jaffa  was  then  undertaken i  and  on  the 
joiiroey  afterwards    to    Epbesus,    no 
impropriety  waf  alleged  to  have  taken 
pUee*    Majoccbi  was  tbe  onlj^  witness 


to  thte  part  of  the  case  :  be  described 
her  royal  highness  aniii  D^^mi  ou 
the  vestibule  of  An  ancient  ruin,  but 
neitherDe  Mont  nor  Gargitilogaveany 
confirmatiun  to  his  {Statement.  lie 
would  now  proceed  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  page  70&  of  their  printed 
minutes  of  evidence ;  to  a  part,  iu 
fact,  of  the  evidence  of  lieutenant 
liownaro. 

|;iord  LAUPERDALE  now  rose» 
and  suggested  that  a  short  delay  might 
be  convenient  and  necessary  to  tlie 
counsel,  to  do  adequate  Juft'ice  to  the 
defence.—- Mr.  Denman,  in  eouse- 
qdeuce,  retired  fuj*  three  quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Mr.  DEN  MAN,  on  his  return,  then 
resumed  :  He  would,  he  said,  proceed 
to  draw  their  lordships'  avteutjon  to 
the  period  to  which  he  was  alludivg 
when  they  were  goud  enough  tu  allow 
him  to  retire  from  the  bar  for  a  short 
time.  At  (bat  period  her  royal  high- 
ness was  about  to  carry  into  execution 
a  design  she  had  long  formed  for 
visiting  the  ArchipeUgv),  the  Greciau 
Ulands,  tbe  ruins  of  Athens,  and  Jera*> 
saleni.  On  that  occctiipi)  she  hired  a 
polacca  in  Sicily,  which  carried  her 
out  to  Jaffa,  and  afterwards  brought 
her  back  to  Italy.  In  tbe  course  of 
her  journey  to  Jerusalem,  she  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  rest  iu  a  tent,  which 
was  carcied  fiom  place  to  place,  for 
that  purpose.  She  was,  at  this  lime^ 
in  a  foreign  land,  surrounded  by  fo- 
reign attendants,  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  uncivilised  inhabitants-— and^ 
thus  situated,  she  was  reduced  to  cqii- 
siderable  hardships— not  imaginary 
hardships,  proceeding  from  fear,  but 
real  and  unavoidable  difficulties.  In 
the  midst  of  those  hardships  she  lived 
ou  w^at  he  would'Call  terms  of  delight- 
ful familiarity  with  all  those  who  ac- 
companied her.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey, 
whicb  was  performed  in  the  nighi- 
time,  were  over,  she  rested  under  the 
tent  of  which  he  bad  just  adverted  | 
and  his  learned  friends,  who  supported 
the  bill,  had  mad^  it  a  prominent  part 
of  their  case  that  she  had  reposed 
under  the  tent  iu  one  bed,  whilst  Ber- 
gami,  in  the  same  tent,  repesed  ou 
another,  lliis  was  one  of  those. facts 
which  illustrated,  more  clearly  tbaa 
another,  the  necessity  of  exercisiog 
that  caution,  in  viewing  this  case, 
which  he  bad  eadeavoured  to  infuse 
into  their  loTd«\np%*  iiv\jx^%  ^^  \ms«*s.^ 
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It  was  qiute  clear  that  the  fack  mi^ht 
be  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rai^e 
the  suspicion  of  ^uilt  in  the  first  iu- 
stance  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  equally 
clear  when  the  real  state  of  tlic  fact 
was  made  known,  that,  for  this  sus- 
picion of  guilt,  not  the  smallest  foun- 
dation, in  truth  and  honesty,  could  he 
pointed  out.  During  the  two  days  and 
a  half  in  which  this  journey  was  per- 
formed, Majocchi  told  their  lordships 
that  her  royal  highness  and  Bergami 
rested  under  this  tent.  But  he  bad 
omitted  a  matter  of  e^reat  imnortaucc— 
he  had  omitted  the  essential  fact, 
which  other  witnesses  bad  BpnkeQ  to  ; 
namely,  that  the  countess  of  Oldi  was 
also  tmder  this  tent,  and  that  the  child 
Victorioa  was  almost  constantly  there. 
Majocchi  had  likewise,  iu  his  direct 
examination,  passed  over  another  fact, 
which  was  afterwards  disclosed  in  his 
cross-examination — the  important  fact 
that  he,  Majocchi,  and  another  servant, 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  rect  in  a 
second  tent,  contiguous  to  that  which 
lier  royal  highness  occupied,  and  which 
commanded  a  view  of  all  that  passed 
there*  How  long  at  a  time  she  re- 
mained on  horseback  during  this  Jour- 
ney, Majocchi,  that  honest  witness, 
could  not  state.  It  might,  he  said,  be 
two  hours,  or  it  might  be  many  more. 
But  the  fact,  as  stated  by  lieutenant 
Hownam,  placed  the  circumstance  in 
its  true  ii<jlit.  He  had  told  their  lord-- 
ships  that  her  royal  hif:hnes3  was  very 
much  fatigited  by  her  exertions  on  this 
journey— that  she  wanted  support  to 
prevent  her  from  falling  from  the 
animal  on  which  she  rode — that  she 
proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  labour 
and  difficulty,  and  that,  more  than 
once,  she  had  fallen  asleep  on  her  way: 
the  consequence  wa<?,  the  moment  the 
party  encamped,  she  retired  to  rest 
in  the  tent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, was  it  possible  that  he  should 
be  called  on  to  argue  that  this  was 
not  a  case  of  adultery  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  one  mind  could  be  found  so 
uncharitable,  so  uncandid,  so  unjust, 
as  to  adhere  merely  to  the  words  iu 
which  a  fact  might  be  related,  while  it 
lost  sight  of  the  bona  fide  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  transaction  referred  to? 
He  defied  any  honest  man  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and,  haviug  con- 
sidered the  circumstances,  to  say  that 
adultery  was  committed  on  this  journey 
hy  land.  He  should,  he  coupeivcd, 
ute)iBs»l/  waste  their  lordships'  time  by 


farther  f*bservatioiis  on  this  poinf. 
Not  but  that  attempts  bad  been  made 
on  the  other  side,  by  the  iutroductioo 
of  other  circHuistauces,  to  prove  cri- 
minality here.  But  the  failure  of  those 
attem})ts  was  evidettt;  they  only  sho^Ked 
that  the  facts  were  not  sufficieutly 
strong  to  sustain  a  criminal  charge, 
and  that  the  proofs  advanced  were  nut 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  induce  their 
lordships  to  come  to  the  conclusiuQ 
that  a  guilty  intercourse  had  taken 
place.  Were  the  beds  regularly  made? 
or  were  they  regularly  prepared  ?  that, 
he  believed,  was  his  learned  friend's 
expression,  j,to  lead  tb  a  belief  that 
what  was  understood  by  a  regular 
preparation  of  beds,  in  matrifii«jDial 
cases,  occurred  in  that  wbicb'^they 
were  now  considering.  But  the  pre- 
paration here  was  of  a  different  kind. 
Though  the  beds  were  prepared,  there 
were  uo  bed-clothes,  no  curtains,  do 
bed-linen.  They  were  made  in  uo 
sense  like  that  in  which  bis  learned 
friends  would  wish  their  lortlshipsfto 
suppose  ;  and  beyond  this  those  two 
parties,  who  were  said  to  have  retired 
under  a  tent  for  a  criminal  purpose, 
lay  at  a  distance  fVom  each  other, 
clothed,  entirely  clothed— her  royal 
highness  throwing  off  her  exterior  ha- 
biliments, and  putting  on  a  green  pe- 
lisse ;  and  the  other  party  throwing  ofif 
his  exterior  habit,  and  putting  on  a 
blue  dressing-gown  ;  still,  with  only 
this  alteration,  retaining  precisely  the 
same  dre<;s  which  each  of  them  bad 
worn  durifjg  the  journey.  Miss  De 
Mont  had  takeu  great  pains  to  repre- 
sent thisundressiug,  as  it  was  called, 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner— she 
had  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  was 
proof  of  an  improper  intercourse  be- 
tween these  two  individuals.  She  had 
pointed  them  out  as  taking  off  their 
clothes,  and  retiring  to  a  private  place 
for  adulterous  purposes.  But,  froip 
the  whole  of  her  cross-examination,  it 
appeared  that  this  daily  eucampuieiit 
was  conducted  with  as  mncb  inno- 
cence, with  as  much  propriety,  and 
with  as  much  purity  as  could  distin- 
guish the  proceedings  of  any  two  iudi- 
viduals  in  the  world,  even  if  thev  re- 
posed  under  separate  roofs.  He  now 
came  to  the  pulacca  ;  and  he  eould 
assure  their  lordships  that  it  was  t^tith 
uo  small  satisfaction  he  came  to  that 
part  of  the  case  ;  because  he  thought 
I  it  was  most  perfectly  clear  that  there 
I  vvas  no  more  ground  to  suppose  that 
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any  illicit  connexion  had  takcD  place 
before  her  royal  hi«:buess  embarked  ou 
board  that  polacra,  than  fliere  was 
for  any  one  t>f  their  lordships  to  iiiia- 
jjiue  ihat  any  female  t^t  his  laniily 
whom  he  had  left  at  home  that  moru- 
innf,  had  been  sjuilty  of  -uch  a  crime, 
merely  becaui^e  she  hnd  an  opponuuiiy 
of  doinj;  so.  If  the  whole  of  the  sceiieg 
at  Naples  were  i:esative<l — if  the  ftmu- 
dation  on  which  they  rested  were 
proved  to  be  untenable — if  it  were 
Dot  only  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  imputations  raised  on  those  facts 
were  not  borne  ont  by  them,  but  that 
base  falsehoods  had  beeu  uttered,  that 
worst  species  of  falsehood,  which  gave 
the  appearance  of  truth  to  that  which 
was  known  to  be  a  lie  ;  if  that  were  the 
case,  then  he  would  contend  that  her 
royal  highness  set  her  foot  on  board  the 
polacca,  without  one  single  taint  of 
suspicion  as  to  any  thing  that  had  oc- 
curred before — he  meant  with  respect 
to  the  facts  that  were  imputed  to  her 
royal  highness  as  crimes.  He  alluded 
not  to  auy  supposed  offence  connected 
with  the  elevation  of  a  party  implicated 
— a  subject  on  which,  however,  he 
would  hereaf  er  expatiate;  observing 
only  at  the  present  moment,  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  their  lord- 
ships to  argue,  that  the  fact  of  that 
individuars  elevation  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  guide  them  in  their  decision  ; 
for  if  it  were  sufficient,  there  would 
have  been  no  use  in  this  protracted  in- 
quiry—there would  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  going  into  a  statement  of  all 
that  had  happened  while  her  royal 
highness  was  travelling ;  it  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  said,  **  this  pro- 
motion has  taken  place— that  cirt  um- 
stauce  is  sufficient ;"  and  it  would  have 
been  wasting  the  time  of  their  lord- 
ships improperly,  unnecessarily,  and 
indecently,  to  enter  a  detail  of  tl  ose 
facts  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
house.  He  had  a  right  to  say  this  of 
her  royal  highness,  that,  if  there  were 
truth  in  argument, 'if  there  were  just- 
ness in  inference,  her  royal  highness 
stepped  on  board  that  polacca  Without 
any  cause  for  doubt,  without  any  ground 
for  suspicion.  What  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  was,  after  leaving 
the  polacca,  he  would  hereafter  remarn 
on ;  but,  if  their  lordships  were  satis- 
fied that  neither  before  her  royal  high- 
ness went  on  board  the  polacca,  nor 
aft^  sheiquitted  it,  there  was  any  cir- 
cumstance from  which  a  fair  and  un- 


prejudiced miud  would  draw  an  InfoTjr 
ence  of  guilt,  then  he  called  on; them ^ 
in  this  important  case  of  dethronement 
and  degradation,  where  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  as  clear  and  as  conclusive 
as  the  facts  were  alarming  and  the  pu- 
nishment severe,  to  consider  seriously, 
whether  the  mere  possibility  of  crimi- 
nality having  existed  on  board  the  po- 
lacca should  lead  them  to  decide  that 
this  adulterous  connexion  was  made 
out  ?  The  fitting  up  of  the  vessel  took 
place  while  her  royal  highness  was  on 
shore :  with  that  she  had  nothing  to  do. 
At  first  she  slept  in  her  cabin,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
previously  made ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage  home,  very  soon  after  her 
royal  highness  had  gone  on  board, 
some  of  the  horses,  or  other  animals 
that  were  in  the  vessel,  became  trou- 
blesome, and  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  heat  that  was  ex- 
perienced below,  her  royal  highness 
thought  proper  to  take  her  station. at 
night  on  the  deck.  Now, .  he  would 
ask,  if  her  majesty  had  been  the  blind 
victim^  of  a  guilty  passion  for  this  man, 
was  this  the  course  she  would  have 
pursued  ?  Was  it  to  be  believed  that 
a  circumstance  of  this  nature— a  trifling, 
inconvenience  —  would  induce  her  to 
stop  the  tide  of  irresistible  passion,  to 
withdraw  from  his  secret  and  secure 
embraces,  in  situations  where  no  eye 
could  behold  what  passed,  and  to  trans-  ^ 
fer  herself  to  the  deck,  subject  to  the 
observation  of  the  captain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  steersman,  and 
open  to  the  remarks  of  every  sailor  in 
the  vessel?  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
she  would,  in  such  a  situation,  place 
herself  under  a  tent;  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  guilty  correspondence? 
A  tent  I  O,  no!  any  military  officer  . 
who  heard  him  would  correct  him  and 
say,  "  This  was  not  a  close  tent— it 
was  not  that  close  and  sm(^ll  chamber 
—that  confined  and  private  recess, 
under  which  such  acts  could  be  per- 
formed." This  was  the  fact.  It  wa^ 
the  awning  of  the  deck,  hanging 
loosely  aroupd,  covering  a  large  space 
— the  bed  of  the  queen  and  that  of 
Bcrgami,  or  rather  the  bed  and  sofa 
on  which  they  rested,  werfe  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other;  and,  what 
never  should  be  forgotten,  the  hatch- 
way was  always  open.  This  last  fact 
was  of  the  greatest  importance— -be- 
cause, in  the  examin<ition  in  chief  of 
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IIi^PmU,  1m  ttid,  that  tht  tent  WW 
Mfcr  «t^  •*  nigbV- that  it  was  «». 
We^f  f»i^»  ft^ot  up ;  but  H  wai  es- 
iraeced>irti  eroM-ezamination,  and  the 
faet  was  svbstaotiateil  by  other  wit- 
nesses, that  the  hatehwey  was  always 
npea,  and  all  who  passed  abore,  or 
below,  or  aloof  the  hatchway,  eoold 
know  what  wts  doing.  The  parties 
were  sleeping  as  in  a  camp  on  lend* 
Could  it  be  supposed,  for  one  instant, 
tiiat  this  ihvnlny  eould  haTe  been  used 
fur  the  purbosa  Wif  ^an  tnpproper  inter* 
eourse,  whleb  titt  Mimed  friends  in- 
ferred f;t»n  cireumstances  which  did 
not  at  all  warrant  it  ?  They  were  told 
that  this  improper  iateroonrse  took 
plaee  in  the  day  ttiiMi,'and  that  the 
awning  was  let  dowi|  dnriag  the  day. 
He  knew  not  how  to  deal  with  this. 
Jf  the  awning  was  let  down  during  the 
day,  what  was  it  but  a  ehsAlenge  to  all 
to  see— >he  would  not  say  the  use  made 
of  it — but  it  was  an  open  ezposure  of 
the  mode  uf  lyine  in  the  beds,  and  of 
the  purpose  for  which  those  beds  were 
occupied  by  oigbt  as  well  as  by  day. 
The  period  during  which  her  miJMQr 
was  in  this  situation  was  from  the  SOth 
of  July,  to  the  1 7th  of  August.  Dui  ing 
that  time  her  royal  highness  was 
proved  to  have  been  extremely  fatigued, 
and  it  was  absolutely  uecessary^  as 
lieutenant  Hownam  had  stated,  that 
her  royal  highness  should  be  •attended 
by  some  person.  By  what  person,  then, 
both  for  convenience  and  for  every  ne- 
cessary purpose,  could  she  be  more 
properly  attended  than  by  the  cham- 
berlaiu  whom  she  had  appointed  to 
provide  every  attention  and  protection 
w  ich  her  situation  required.  The. 
whole  time  that  her  royal  highness  re- 
posed there  she  had  her  clothes  on ;  no 
time  was  found  wheu  the  parties  were 
not  clothed.  There  was  but  one  mo- 
ment wheu  it  appeared  that  Bergami 
was  positively  under  the  tent,  and  then 
he  was  clothed.  If  this  were  a  case 
in  which  he  should  have  to  say  that 
the  case  on  the  other  side  was  not  made 
out  according  to  the  letter,  he  should 
say  that  it  was  never  proved  that  Uer- 
gami  had  been  under  the  tent  at  night. 
On  oecasion  of  a  storm,  her  royal  high- 
ness was  seen  led  down  from  the  deck 
hy  Bergami  on  the  one  hand,  and  lieu- 
tenant Flynn  on  the  other.  As  Flyun 
was  known  to  have  reposed  elsewhere, 
there  was  great  probability  that  Ber- 
gami bad  reposed  under  the  tent.  But 
of  that  there  was^  proof.    Howarer, 
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I  the  bed  had  no  doChee  on,  and  Per' 
gUDi  was  dressed.  TIm  InfiHwaee  at-i 
tCmptcU  to  be  raised  wia^  tfccRfocr^en 
that  ou#  occasion,  eonnplcte^  ncgik- 
tived.  In  the  constant  nee  of  the  feat 
all  was  open  and  avofwad ;  the  Ikit 
was  giren  out,  which  wias  a  nnst  na« 
portent  circumstance^  and  ditflnetir 
proved ;  nothing  was  done  thatldMvwit 
concealment  or  disgnise  of  tiie  ftet; 
-and  all  that  appearad  was,  that  this 
fatigued,  unproteeted  U[td|jr»*biit  the 
boldest  of  the  party,  fbitad  ttabaolotelr 
necessary  that  soum:  maltf  patffeanahonld 
attend  near  her.  Two  and  twentr 
sailors  were  on  board,  and  passing  aad 
repassing  at  all  hours;  two  steersaisa 
regularly  relieving  one  another  {  dMre 
was  a  constant  uability  to  be  intsi<> 
rupted  and  observed  by  persons  b^ov, 
and  on  every  side;,  and  yet  the  oa^ 
circumstance  which  appemd  was,  tfait 
Bergami  had  been  actually  omlarthi 
trnt  on  t)>e  oecasion  which  be  had 
stated,  when  two  gentlemen  eonduelsd 
her  royal  highness  from  the  deek  la 
consequence  of  the  alahn.  Bat,  In  the 
absence  of  direct  proof,  their  kMdUli^ 
had  a  specimen  oi  the  mode  resorM  to 
on  the  other  side,  to  extort  froni  wit- 
nesses opinions  and  beliefe  fjrom  ■  which 
an  inference  might  be  drawn  favour- 
able to  their  object.  Lieutenant  How- 
nam,  with  the  candour  which  belonged 
to  a  manly  character,  stated  at  once, 
when  asiied  his  belief,  that  Beigami 
did  sleep  under  the  tent.  On  this  ex- 
pression of  belief  being  made  by  lieu- 
tenant Hownam,  they  heard  a  triumph- 
ant echo  from  all  parts  of  the  town, 
and  they  heard  a  trmmpbant  murmur 
from  his  learned  friends,  and  all  tfant 
had  been  believed;  and  kU  that*  bed 
been  admitted,  were  to  be  exdodted, 
and  they  were  to  fix  on  this  single  and 
solitary  fact,  that  lieuteaant  Hownam 
believed  both  parties  to  have  slept 
under  the  tent.  What  was  he  to  say, 
if  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  in  a  case 
of  the  utmost  gravity  and  importance 
after  having  rested  their  prima  Jkek 
case  on  the  testimony  of  discarded  sef^ 
Vants,  on  the  testimony  of  disgraced 
witnesses,  on  the  testimony  of  profti- 
gate  and  wicked  persons  coHected  from 
all  quarters— he  would  not  say  by  what 
means—- if,  after  having  founded  their 
primfifacie  case  on  such  testimony,  they 
then  abandoned  it  all,  and  fixed  on  one 
belief,  excluding  all  tK^  rest  out  of  that 
case  of  the  h^hest  criminal  natuM 
This  was  e^uet  unheard  of  in  M 
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records  of  criminal  justice.    The  aues- 
tion    as   to   belief    might  have    been 
objected  to,  because  it  was   not  evi^^ 
deoce.     it  was  proper  only  as  a  mode 
of  trying  the  credit  of  the  witness ;  and 
because  the  witness  ^ave  an    answer 
which  reflected  the  highest  honour  on 
his  credit,  his  learned  friends  founded 
on  that  answer  the  whole  of  their  case. 
Lieutei^aqt  Howqam  stated  no  mystery 
to  be  attached  to  the  subject.  He  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  for  her  royal  high- 
nesses protection  that  some  male  person 
should  attend  near  her.  He  then  stated 
that  he  considered  it  no  degradation  .to 
her  royal  highness  to  be  so  attended. 
This^  opinion  and  belief  he  stated  as 
strongly  as  the   other.      His  learned 
friend  who  bad  so  much  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  private  secrets  of  her  royal 
highnebs's .  conduct  gnd    habits    dur- 
ing the  Vrhole  period  embraced  by  the 
investigation,  had  not  once  got  ground 
for  crimiiml  inference,  but  by  dismem- 
bering th^'eyidence  of  lieutenant  How- 
nani»^IEi4..<lctaiUng  his  belief  on  one 
clrcuaff^c^, .  He  now  came  to  offer 
some  '^^bseLrVations  on  the  testimony  of 
lieutenant  Flynn,   who  had  not  been 
called,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  on 
the  other  side,  but  by  them  ;  who  had 
not  been  sought  for  by  those  to  whom 
he  could  have  given  important  iufor- 
loatiou  if  they  wished  for  truth,  but  by 
them  who  were  obliged  to  repel  false- 
.  >|Ood  and  perjuries.  Lieutenant  Flynn, 
.•Ttfftidiug  in  Sicily  without  office,  pen^ 
\nout  or  emolument  from  her  majesty, 
had  not  been  sent  for  by  the  other  side ; 
but  he  saw  in  the  public  papers  the  fa- 
brications and  falsehoods  set  up  against 
the  queen  of  England,     He   had  not 
been  hired  at  the  rate  of  100  guineas  a 
month— had    no  prospect  of  rivalling 
the  mate  of  the  polacca ;  but  this  brave^ 
gallant,  honourable  man^  came  to  sup- 
port innocence    against  perjury;    he 
came  to  the  bar  of  their  lordships  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection and  belief,  at  the  distance  of 
time  since   the  transactions  inquired 
into  had  taken  place.    It  was  certain 
that   he  had  never  been  in  a  court  of 
juf  tice  before^  and  certainly  no  witness 
ever  bad  been   more  affected   by  the 
dignity  of  the  court  and  the  alarin  that 
surrounded  him.    When  he  had  been 
asked  whether  those  copies  he  held  iu 
his  baud  were  faiihful  copies,  he  said 
they  >Ae'e  uot  faithful  copies,  meaning 
exactly  that  they  were  faithful  copies. 
Sotj  certainly  a   more  nervous  and 


more  agitated  man  he  had  never  seen 
in  any  court.  He  was  asked  his  belief, 
and  a  more  fair  and  clear  account  of 
belief  ha(J  never  been  given,  because 
the  witness  referred  t(»  the  facts  ou 
which  he  founded  his  belief.  He  h.id 
been  a^^ked  as  to  the  siruation  of  the 
beds  from  Syracuse  to  Jaffa,  auil  he  an- 
swered that  Bergami's  bed  was  iu  the 
dinin<;;'-rooin.  He  was  then  asked  as  lo  the 
situation  t»f  the  beds  from  Jaffa  to  Italy, 
nnd  his  answer  was,  **  I  don't  know." 
The  le&son  was  plain,  for  her  ma- 
jesty reposed  then  on  deck,  When 
Lieut  Flynn  passed  through  the  jdining- 
room  to  attend  upon  her  royal  high- 
ness, hft  had  means  of  knowing  that 
Berganii  slept  there,  and  though  he 
actually  saw  him  only  once>  he  spoke 
to  him  behind  the  screen.  A  more 
satisfactory  reason  why  he  knew  that 
he  slept  there  had  never  been  known. 
BmI  why  not  know  where  Bcrgami 
slept  when  returning  from  Jafla  ?  It 
was  because, he  had  not  occasion  to 
pass  through  the  dining-room  in  waitings 
in  the  morning  on  the  queen.  He  was 
asked  whether  there  had  been  no  other 
distributicD  of  the  beds  made.  He  an- 
swered, '*  No,  it  was  unnecessary  ; 
her  majesty  did  what  she  pleased  with 
her  sofa,  and  any  other  that  had  a  bed 
on  deck  did  the  same.  I  had  nothiu^ 
to  do  With  it.**  When  he  was  .asked 
as  to  his  belief,  he  did  not  give  a  belief 
founded  on  rumour  or  scandal,  on  mis- 
representation and  falsehood.  lie  did 
right  in  looking  at  facts,  and  said  no- 
thing that  he  was  not  justified  in  be- 
lieving. No  person  could  forget  how 
this  gallant  officer  was  crosss-examined. 
He  did  not  undervalue  the  talents  of 
the  Solicitor-General ;  he  held  in  the 
highest  honor  that  greatest  of  legal 
talents,  that  most  important  means  of 
detecting  falsehood  which  man  could 
display,  that  best  shield  of  slandered 
innocence— -be  meant  that  talent  of 
cross-examination  which  was  often 
found  successful  in  dragging  reluctant 
truth  from  its  lurking  places*  in  mak- 
ing a  witness  disclose  what  he  was 
^  most  anxious  to  conceal,  and  in  dis- 
playing most  conspicuously  those  im- 
portant truths  which  were  most  sedu- 
lously withheld.  But  that  sham  cross- 
examination  which  was  exercised  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  alarm  and  agi- 
tation of  a  witness— though  he  ho- 
noured the  talent  of  cross-examination 
which  elicited  important  truth,  he  re- 
garded with  4  very  i^ttrvx  degree  oC 
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kpnor  that   ihniii   trots-exsminatloii, 
cither  in  iu  motiTet  or  its    conie- 
quence^.    A  pap^r  liad  been  produced 
by  iliis  wi  nes*,  a  ptper  as  immaterifiU 
nay,  fhr  more  immaterial    than  the 
Trieste   jnornal    ^hich     bis    Itarnfd 
friend  had    offVred    yesterday.     The 
paper  produced  by  lienienant  Flynn 
was  perfectly  immaterial,  wjieiher  it 
existed  or  not.    It  was  only  a  state- 
ment oT  dates  and  places.    The  wit- 
D^*9  beliefiDg  thnt  it  would  be  neces- 
Miry  for  him  to  hn^e  those  dates  and 
places,  made  his  cleric  trant:cribe  them. 
Ob  romin||[  to  England,   be  found  the 
paper  so  ill  written,  and  words  so  ill 
fipelled  lis  to  be  unfit  for  use<    He 
therefore  ^t  count  Schiavini  to  make 
another.    The  dates  were  proTed  by 
other  witnesses,  and  he  (Mr.  Denman) 
lielieyed,  that  the  dates  in  the  paper 
alluded  to  were  not  found  to  differ 
from  those  given  by  any  other  witness. 
His  learned  friend  (the  SoHcior-Ge- 
ueral)  by  his  powers  of  mind,  by  bis 
gtcat  powers  of  coantenanee,  and  by 
his  talent  in  cross-examination,  had  In 
the  rase  of  this  witness  gut,  what,  if 
the  paper  and  its  contents  were  im- 
portant, mi«:ht    lead  to  an   inference 
most  unfaTorable  to  the  credit   cf  the 
witness;  but  what,  unimportant,   per- 
fectly uiiimportant  and  immaterial,  as 
the  paper  was,  led  only  to  the  con- 
cluMon,  that  he  was  entirely  overcome 
by  his  own  as^itation  and  alarm.     The 
greatest  men  in  tbe  field   were  known 
to  be  nervous  and  agitated  on  occa- 
tions  foreign  to  their  profession.     But 
never  had  a  more  complete  illustration 
been  given  than  in  this  instance  of  the 
power  of   the    gown '  over    military 
prowes— Cec/onf  auna   togce.    But  no 
man  could  disbelieve  the  general  effect 
of  his  testimony ;  no  man,  after  tbe 
evidence  of  Lieut.  Hownam  and  Flynn,- 
could  for  a  moment  give  credit  to  the 
indecent  exposures  sworn   to  by  the 
captain  and  the  mate.    Here  again  the 
evidence  had  broken  down  under  the 
Attorney-General :  he  had  detailed  a 
most  licentious  course  of  proct'cding 
on  the  part  of  Berg  ami,  who  was  said 
on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  have  made 
most    disgusting    exhibitions    of  his 
person  before  the  queen.     His  own 
witness  had  contradicted  him,  for  tbe 
captain  only  called  them  apish  triclLS, 
and  Lieut*  Hownam  distinctly  proved  . 
that  those  apish  tricks  amonnted  only 
to  iflkls~-tbat  Beigamt,  to  Imitate  and 
lAfUctilt  Awiff  portfy  uid  pompoui^er-  I 


tonage,  had  pat  tome  cnsbions  under 
his  waistcoat.     Yet    this  was   to  be 
bi  ought  in  aid  of  the  kissing  and  em- 
bracing* and  all  the  other  disgoktiof 
tra^h  which  was  to  give  a  colour  to  this 
proceeding.    1  he  jn^t  cnaclu^ion  firon 
all  that  had  appeared  io  evidence  re- 
garding the  tent  wad  thit-^Uiat  if  tlie 
queen   and  Bergami  Imd  inieoded  U 
commit  adultery,    they     woald  bife 
kept  below,  and  would    Imve  lakes 
especial  care  that  ao  man  sbonld  ice 
them  together  nnder  the  tent  or  deck, 
even  in  'the  day-time,  ai.  tbe  moial 
captain  and  his    biuthiag    mete  tad 
ventured  to  depose*    It  was  cot  imma- 
terial  to  reflect  that  thla  tent  scene  oa 
board  the  polocca  was  the  lai>t  rag  tbst 
yet  remained  to  cover  the  flltly  de- 
formitv  of  the  case  in  support  of  tbe 
bill.    If  it  .were    clearly  showa  that 
there  was  nothing  in  tbe  conduct  ef 
the  queen  before  or  after  this  incideflt 
that  could  merit  censure  even    free 
the  most  rigid  moralist,  was  it  possible 
for  the  house  to  believe  that  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  no  other,  an  adnlt^roaa  b- 
•  tereoorse  had  taken  place  ?    On  tke 
contrary,  if  no  such  facts  had  beeo 
opened  as  the  disgusting    exhibitioos 
by  the  O^amite,  tbe  indecencies  with 
the  statues  in  the  garden,   the  dresses 
at  the  masked  ball,  and  the  visit  to  tbe 
theatre  St.  Carlos,  the  house  would  not 
have   permitted  f^uch    a   case    to   be 
brought  forward ;  and  would  not  any 
judge,  if  it  had  been  a  trial  in  oor 
courts,   have  declared    it    wholly  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  jury?    Let  it 
be  recollected  that  their  lordships  were 
now  trying  the  highest  subject  of  tbe 
realm  for  tbe  highest  crime  a  subject 
could   commit.     It  was  tiieir  doty  to 
allow  no  middle  course— no  disgrace- 
ful compromise  between  their  duty  aid 
their  inclination.    They  were  not  to 
receive  light  evidence  under  the  snp- 
position  that  the  punishment  was  light. 
The  punishment  was  not  light,  it  was 
the  heaviest  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a 
queen.     For  bis  own  part,  without  any 
exaggerated  sentiment,  which  perhapi 
in  an  advocate  might  be  allowed,  he 
might  say  that  he  would  rather  see  his 
royal  mistress  tried  at  the  bar,  like 
Anna  Boleyn,  for  her  life,  than  in  the 
more  perilous  situation  in  which  the 
queen   now  stood,      ^e   would  macif 
rather  have  to  hand  her  to  the  scaffold^ 
where  she  would  have  to  lay  lier.  aa- 

gustbead  npqn  the  block  with  all  the 
rmeesi  and  magnanimity  belonglag  to 
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her  ilhifitrious  family,  than  witness 
her  cundemnation  under  the  pres€»it 
charges*  which  would  render  her  an 
ohject  indeed  of  general  pity,  but  of 
more  general  scorn  ;  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  one  who  was  entitled  to 
compassion,  having  fallen  by  the 
mtsconduck  of  those  who  afterwards 
brought  her  to  puniishinont,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  be  regarded  as  a  most 
deplorable  instance  of  degraded  rank 
and  ruined  character.  The  house  was 
bound,  therefore,  to  try  the  queen  as  if 
the  commission  of  an  act  of  high  trea- 
son on  board  the  polacca  had  been 
charged :  and,  thus  viewing  it,  what 
would  bo  the  languagfe  of  any  judge 
regarding  a  prisoner,  who,  having  by 
the  evidence  been  acquitted  of  a  great 
unmber  of  false  an3  important  charij^es, 
ivas  at  least  accused  of  one  single,  and, 
comparatively,  insignificant,  offence— 
ivould  not  the  judge  declare  on  the 
instant,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  that 
no  proof  existed  of  criminal  intercourse 
-—that  the  main  fact  had  been  disproved 
-—that  though  the  parties  had  perhaps 
been  seen  together  in  tho  ten!,  and 
though  there  might  be  a  surmise  or 
possibility  of  guilt,  because  one  of  the 
witnesses  had  hinted  at  such  a  situation 
yet,  that  all  criminal  intent  was  nega- 
tived, and  that  the  excuse  for  the  si- 
tuation was  given  under  the  same  oath 
that  had  sworn  ,to  it*  A  .judge  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  did  not  de- 
clare that  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  in- 
stantly acquitted,  would  deserve  to  be 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  this  house  for 
a  gross  and  infamous  deriliction  of  his 
duty.  Was  he  again  to  go  back  to  the 
bath — again  to  enter  into  the  fables  of 
Majocchi  and  De  Mont,  who  in  this 
instance  oolv,  had  vouched  for  each 
other  ?  The  question  was,  where  was 
the  bath  ?  One  staled  it  to  be  in  one 
room, and  another  in  another;  but  af- 
terwards it  appeared  to  have  been  in 
the  cabin;  and  the  chamberlain,  their 
lordships  would  probably  think,  did 
no  more  than  his  duty,  in  preparing 
the  water,  and  feeling  its  temperature  : 
it  was  merely  ridiculou->  to  suppose 
that  he  stayed  to  be  present  at  the 
operation*  Where  facts  rested  uppn 
the  testimony  of  these  two*  witnesses, 
they  were  wholly  to  be  discredited,  and 
the  house' was  bound  to  consider  the 
full  contradiction  they  had  received, 
Hkd  any  matter  of  crimioation  existed 
op  the  par(  of  the  queen,  so  advanta- 
l^ou&a  witnem  to  support  ikt.ha^  nevec 


been  brought  into  court  sm  Lievt'enant 
Hownani.       He  joined  hi*r  majesty  at 
Genoa  when  the  supposed  passion   was 
at  its   height,   and   he  had    continued 
with  her  for  about  three  vears.  during 
which   he  must   have  been     well  ac- 
quainted with  whatever  criminal  acts 
his  royal    mistress    had  committed. — 
The  other  side  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  cross  examining  him,  after  torturing 
his  belief  on  subjects  of  every  descrip- 
tion;   and  though    they  pretended   to 
prove  acts  of  indecent  familiarity  by 
two  or    three  masons,   two    or    three 
white-washers,  and  two  or   three  dis- 
carded servants,  they  had  not  ventured 
even  to  suggest  to  lieutenant   Hownam 
any  occasion  when  such  scenes,  if  they 
existed,  must  have  inevitably  passed  be- 
fore him.  Both  he  and  lieutenant  Flynn 
gave  the  most  decisive  contradiction  to 
all  that  was  sworn  by  those  much  relied 
on  witnesses,  Gargiulo  and  Paturzoi 
He  would  now  notice  the  evidence  that 
related  to  the  Villa  D*Este  ;  first,  how* 
ever,  as  his  learned  friend  reminded 
him,  saying  a  few  words  regarding  the 
embrace  which  the  queen  was  said  to 
have  given  Bergami  when  he  went  onf 
shore  at  Terracina,  after  the. tedious 
voyage,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving quarantine.  All  that  was  proved 
was,  that  Majocchi  being  below  deck, 
the  princess  had  thought  proper  to  have 
him  for  a  witness  of  the  kiss  she  allowed 
Bergami  to  give  upon  her  lips.      Ma- 
jocchi had    taken    caro    that   nobody 
else  should  be  present  that  he  might; 
not    be    contradicted;     but    slill    his 
falsehood  had  its  foundation  in  a  gerra' 
of  truth,    because    all    the    witnesses 
agreed  that  Bergami  kissed  the  hand  ' 
of  the  princesss  upon   deck  when  he 
took  his  departure,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  suite  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  on  similar  occasions.  He 
had,  by  accident,  passed  over  another 
kis8--the    kis«    on  Bergami*8  visit  to 
Messina,  about  one  mile  from  the  dwel- 
ling of  the   princess,    to  make  some 
purchases.      Majocchi  had  thought  fit 
to  swear,  that  oj  parting  on  this  distant 
expedition  here  again  was  a  most  af- 
fectionate  leave-taking,  at  uhifh  he 
alone    was    present.       However    De 
Mont  thought  it  right  on  this  point   to 
give  her  friciid  soaie  slight  confirma- 
tion,   and.  accordingly  she  said,-  that 
there  had  been  some   kissing  at  their 
parting,  but  that  bcr  back  was  turned, 
and  she  could  not  tell  whether  the  kiss 
was  given  on  the  hand  or  oa  thft  C«5!a, 
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Tte  tmUi,  no  doubt,  woi  that  her  roral 
blfbneu  had  given  her  hand,  that  Iter 
cb^mheriain  mijcht  receive  the  ordinary 
token  o(  rc^rd.  It  vrould  be  a  waste 
nftime  to  dwell  Winger  on  Ihese  petty 
iocidents,  and  he  would  proceed  there- 
fore to  the  Villa  d^£s(e,  where  that 
-valuable  member  of  society,  and  gal- 
lant officer  in  the  army  of  Na  oleon, 
M.  Sacchi,  was  tirst  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  ihe  princess.  It  was  observable, 
that  the  house  hu^  had  two  discarded 
servants,  Majocchi  and  De  Mout,  to 
prk'Ve  transacti(»nft  before  the  tent- 
scene  in  the  polacca  ;  and  two  other 
discarded  servants,  Sacchi  and  Ra^telli, 
to  speak  to  events  subsequent  to  it — 
to  establinh  the  most  disg;raceful 
facts  that  ever  pollut'.*d  the  lips  of 
man,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Denmun) 
should  have  thought  no  bu^band  of 
the  slightesit  feelin;;  would  have  per- 
mitted to  have  been  g7reu  in  evidence 
against  his  wife,  even  if  >^he  had  de- 
serted his  fond  and  affectionate  em- 
braces, much  less  if  lie  bad  driven  her 
into  ^iiilt,  by  thrustiuo^  her  from  bis 
dwclliu{:^ ;  recollecting^  that  the  more 
depraved  he  showed  ins  wife  to  be, 
the  more  be  established  b  s  own 
cruelty  and  profligacy  ;  and  the  mure 
imputations  he  cast  upon  her,  ihe  more 
he  was  to  be  de^^pised  for  having  de> 
serted  and  abandoned  her.  He  had 
heard  examples  supposed  to  be  similar 
ttt  the  present  quoted  from  £u<;lish 
history,  but  be  knew  of  ho  example  in 
any  history  of  a  christian  kiu^  who 
had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  for  any  micccuiduct, 
when  his  own  miscuuduct  in  the  first 
instance  was  the  occasion  of  her  fall. 
He  had,  however,  found  in  some  de- 
p^ree  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  im- 
perial Rome,  and  it  was  the  only  case 
in  the  auuuls  of  any  nation  which  ap- 
peared to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  present  proceeding.  Scarcely  had 
Oi'tavia  become  the  wife  of  Nero, 
when  almost  on  the  day  of  marriage 
she  became  also  the  object  of  his  dis- 
gust  and  aversion.  She  was  repudiated 
and  dismissed  on  a  false  and  frivolous 
pretext.  A  mistress  was  received  into 
her  place,  and  before  long  she  was 
even  banished  from  the  dwelliug  of 
her  Imsbaud.  A  conspiracy  was  set 
on  foot  against  her  honour,  to  impute 
to  her  a  licentious  amour  with  a  slave, 
and  it  was  stated  by  the  great  historian 
of  corrupted  Rome,  that  on  that  oc» 
casiou  some  of  her  servants   were  iu- 


duced,  not  by  bribci,  but  hy  tortares, 
to  depose  io  facts  injurious  to  her  re 
putatioo  ;  but  the  p^tater  uumber  psr- 
sisted   in    faithfully   roaiiitaining  hff 
innocence.      It  seemed    that,  thoo|r|i 
the  people  were  coorloced  of  i^er  pe- 
ril y,  (he  pn>secuior  persevered  ia  ai- 
serting  her  guilt,  and   flnally  bauished 
her  from  Rome.    Her  return  was  lika 
a   flood.     The   geuerous    people   rf* 
ceived  her  «ith  those  feeliups  whicli 
ought  to  bfive  eaisted  in  the  heart  of 
her  husband,    fint  a  second  conspiracy 
was  afterwards  aiteinpted,  siid  in  the 
course  of  that  inquiry  she  was  convicted 
and  condemned,    ^ihe  was  banbhcd  to 
an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  wbere 
the  only  act  of  mercy  showe  to  ber 
was  putting  an  end  to  her  saflferingi  by 
]>oison  or  the  dagger.     In  the  words  a( 
Tacitu?,   *'  Non  alia   cxsal   Tiseotiaa 
ocnlos    majore     misericordia    affech. 
Meminerant  edhuc  quidam  Agrippisto 
a  Tiberio;    recentior  Julie  memoria 
observabatur,  Claudio  fnlsa.     Sed  illb 
robnr  aiatis  ^s^uerat :  lata  oliqnavi^ 
dcrant,  et  presentem  savitiam  melioris 
olim  fortunflB  recordation'e  allevabant, 
Huic  primum  noptiarom  diei  loco  Ai- 
ncrls  fuit,  deducisB  in  domum,   in  qua 
nihil   nisi  luctuosum  haheret."     Ibe 
death  of  her  father  and    her  brother 
had  deprived  her  of  her  natural  pro- 
tectors who  might  have  stood  betwees 
her  and  misery,  "tumaucilla  domina 
validior :  et   Poppoea  non  nisi  in  per- 
nicicjh  uxoris  nnpta:  postremo  crunen 
onpni  exitio  gravius."     The  princess  of 
Wales  had  left  this  country  after  the 
first  conspiracy    had  been   attempted 
and  had  failed :  her  iilubtrious  friends 
—those  who  had  basked  in  the  splen- 
doar  of  her  noon-tide  rays— »had  then 
deserted    her.       Soon    afterwards  m- 
muurs  and  reports  of  the  most  afflicting 
kind  prevailed,  and  those  rumours  and 
reports  at  length  assumed  something  of 
a  tangible  shape,  and  her  majesty  had 
been  called  upon  to  grapple  with  them 
as  substantial  charges,  and  be  hoped 
that  she  had    shown   that  they  were 
utterly  unfounded.     In  that  situation, 
however,  she  had  been  deprived  of  faer 
only  daughter:  thai  unhappy  child  was 
removed  from  the  means  of  looser  pro- 
tecting her  afflicted  mother.     In  that 
fatal   month,   which  blasted   the  hopes 
of    Kngland,   November,    1817,  tt  so 
happened  that  every  one  of  the  ma- 
terial  witnesses  in   this  case  had  been 
discharged    from    the   service  of  the 
.  princess.     It  was  then  that  Dc  Moot 
\ 
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ir»*  Mnt  a.naj  wllh  nil  h>*r  valued  le- 
trrlni  JtimilhrD  iTiaf  Malnochl  wai 
tnrnpd  nwiiy  with  all  his  frarfnl  iironfj 
of  be  knew  nut  hoir  mnny  liUs«i;  and 
in  (b«  sninr  mnnth,  thiiso  firn  uppcinl 
gfntlriii'-ii.  Mfurs.  Sncdil  nnd  Raslclli, 
hnrf  been  itrprivt'il  nf  (>ipjr  tituntinns. 
Thiw  this  illaiilHnna  Indy,  who  wns 
KUppiKrl  In  hnvr  Blnm-cl  wilhsomnch 
boldnoia,  nnri  In  hnvc  Invrd  wilh  such 
rxlranrriinnry  CBlhoBiaiin,  Imil  venlnrnl 
to  turn  lomc  iipnn  ihc  world  the  foar 
indlild Kills  ni»«l  rnpahic  nf  prniing 
ibe  "Bse  n^rftiBsl  hir,  and  of  rcdncios 
her  111  tbn  Inimt  Binge  of  diivrace 

misTT;.  They  wrrr  d\v:atieA  n^rv , 

and  he  wonld  uii  m,  tbnneh  in  ttme  all 
l>brasM  bMump  hacknioil  in  ihemuOlhs 
of  mrni  jft,  if  utter  (he  Inpsc  u" 
jean  larb  leithnnny  wm  in  bi 
rrivfii,  he  wnuiri  n|ippnl  In  the  honse 
in  oha  I  si  Inn)  ion  hnmnn  aoeidy  n 
be  pluced-  Rrfi-rcnro  hnd  bei-n  m.-idc 
on  fomer  occoiiaot  to  that  hill  irbich 
hmi  htriu  nbjr-ct  in  mnke  adnltn)  a 
rrime.  Tlie  draft  of  it  ivas  still  pre- 
•erved  in  ihe  afctiiTCii  of  pnrliameni, 
and  excluded  fr»m  the  right  nf  coin- 

flalnioj;  every  huBbund  who  had  coi- 
nded  wilh,  connivod  at,  nr  pennilird 
Iho  offence  of  hii  wife.  In  Ihe  d'batps 
■<n  that  mpninre  it  was  ndraitted  on  nl] 
handi.  Hint  il  wa<  lit  ihal  adallery 
■hoDld  be  cnDsidrred  h  crimei  bnl  it 
was  alw  held  that  it  was  far  more  dnfit 
tluil  mch  an  encournfrrrnpnt  to  perjnrT 
— uiefa  a  preninm  lo  mnli;nily,  shonld 
be  held  nut  la  diirarded  aeiTanli. 
Adultery  »S)  unqneslinnnhly  criminal 
Jii  Twloo)  degrees. bul  most  Mpeclally 
«o  wboD  Ibe  conduct  of  Ifae  basband 
tad  beao  unimpeacbablc.  But  wben 
Iw  Iwd  been  ^^''ty  of  immoral  prac 
lice*— when  he  had  comniKied  la.ne 
ilafp«nl  breach  ufMiduiy.llie  feelinfft 
«f  mankind  would  never  nccord  wilh 
the  cnndcmiiation  of  b  » Lfe.  ile  (Mr. 
Denman)  neier  could  reflpel  upon  the 
cnndiliOB  of  discardrd  srnants  willi 
rcfrreocc  Id  (be  mailer  ntiw  before  Ihe 
bouBr,  wilh'iat  remenilicrin^  Ihe  in>- 
■Durlnl  wordi  of  Burke,  where  be  di- 
rrclrd  the  fire  of  hiaeluquence  njrainit 
miio  ill  Krneial,  but  especinliy  igalnst 
riiimeilio  spiea:  lio  laid  that  by  them 
"^  Ihe  seedanf  dcsiruftion  are  sown  In 
tAnii  inlercoiin-e  and  domesltc  happi- 
rieta;  Ihe  blood  nt  tthnlesnme  kindred 
K(  aflecled :  our  lablra  nnd  nur  beds 
«re  burrounded  with  anarev,  and  all  the 


Into  Inslrnnient)  of  IrrroraDd  Kbtnn-" 
DiicBrded  aenanla  had  It  In  their 
power  at  all  timoa  to  dr|ioae  to  facie  on 
which  they  could  nol  be  cunlradicled. 
If  any  man  should  dare  lo  inear  that. 
Ibc  noble  consort  nf  one  of  their  lord- , 
■hips  had  ^1  out  of  her  bed  in  Ibe 
middle  of  the  nlghl,  nnse en  but  ihrougb 
(be  kcy.hote  or  the  cieticc  of  a  door, 
and  crcpl  lo  the  bed  of  n  <lome!(ic, 
liow  iraa  i(  posiiblc  to  enntradicl 
>uch  a  witnesB,wbo  bad  been  ditioiued,  , 
nolwiihnandlng  bis  posE^stiun  ol  a  se- 
cret so  falal,  bnl  by  Ihe  p;i^nrral  puriiy 
of  the  character  of  the  iltuslriout  ac- 
cused, and  by  the  malice  of  Ihe  he. 
CHScr  beiraylug  itiielf  in  (he  T«rj 
foulness  nf  his  charge?  One  of  the 
pervanti  in  the  case  of  (he  witness  to  , 
whom  ho  had  already  nlliidrd,  belnf 
qartiioned  upon  subjecla  of  lliia  foul 
aud  fiilhy  description  by  one  of  (he  . 
penons  who  had  atleoiptrd  (u  suborn 
her,  had  (iTen  him  an  answer  full  of . 
feniaie  spirit  and  Tirlnoui  in>ilfrnstian 
—an  auswer  wbich  he  preferred  lo  give 
in  Ihe  original,  because  he  wn<  nnnil-  '_ 
linj  to  diminish  its  force,  nnd  because 
being  leia  known,  the  cuarieness  would 
be  leu  uoderitood : — 

To  soch  diaearded  suborners  as  Sacchi 
and  Raslclli  might  this  answer  bo  ap- 
plied. Sacehl  bad  talked  a  great  deal 
about  his  being  a  'oidier  and  a  gen- 
ileman:  he  had  received  the  reward  of 
hi*  Adcllty  on  Ihe  lield  of  bailie,  and 
one  of  Ibe  flrsl  pron^  he  ^nve  that  he 
deserved  it,  was  coming  forward  to  iie- 
(ray  hh  mislrea<.  Whsi  mJKhtj  dts- 
linctinn  was  there  bi^tween  treachery 
and  perjury— between  Ihe  man  who 
betrayed  truths  Ihal  bnd  cnnio  to  his 
knowledge,  in  the  cicess  of  confldent 
reliance,  aud  the  man  who  would  In- 
Tcnl  lliem  for  Ibe  sake  of  a  base  re- 
ward]' The  wilneaa  who  was  lummoned 
lo  an  English  couri  of  justice  waa 
bound  by  his  oath  to  disclose  the  (rnlh, 
and  the  whole  truth;  but  why,  upon 
tliis  occasiou,  bad  Snccbi  mad*  hiaup- 
pearauce^  Because  he  had  been 
bribed  to  give  his  evidence.  He  had 
received  no  tummona,  no  subpiena, 
and  no  force  had  been  nrcrsiary  to 
compel  him;  he  wasa  rolunleer  in  in- 
iquity, but  not  for  ila  own  sake,  but 
for  (he  most  base  Bud  sordid  purposes, 
and  was  equally  infatnou*,  whether  be 
(0  dliclMe  Ike  real  lectnt  (A  Vu 
45 
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mistrPU,  or  to  periure  himself  by   tbe  ,  tpria!  to  call  the  atteution  of  theif  lor*U 
Jo ti -c    L,i.^t     .     e.  u..        Tt>«     Bliinc  in  what  iinxsed  vcslerdav.  nheu  Hit 


assertion  of  what  >vas  falst*.  The 
^rea(V?8t  of  uU  traitors— the  liist  upus- 
tate  id  Christianity  and  hiunan  naiure 
—was  not  forsuorn  :  he  only  came  lo 
betrliy  hfs  master;  yet  the  execration^ 
of  Aiunkind  had  followed  him  from 
that  moment  to  the  present,  lie  (Mr- 
Detfinan)  nlwnvs  thought  of  this  great 


ships  lo  u  hat  passed  ycflerday,  when  an 
elderly  person  fri>m  ihesame  ni-ijjhbour- 
hoodof  this  chambermaid,  who  bad  seen 
ill  all  the  papers,  to  tbe  displace  of  ilie 
a<fr,  these  scandalous  proceedings,  onil 
remarked  the  rare  intOiisisteucy  of  the 
testimony,  and  the  declai-atiou*  of  De 
MiUit,   had  conje  forward  to  depose  to 


prototyi)e  of  treachery  and  iufamy  when  t  the  fact.     What  could  be  more  proper  or 
be  saw  such   a  witness  as  i:^ac^bi  ad-     more    ualmul?  for  Dc  Mcut'*  declara- 

.  .-    .  -    _        _  -  ...  .  •     ^ .    !.l. 


▼auce  tbe  l!ible  to  his  lipK,  ready,  like 
Judas,  to  betray  God  and'  man  at  once 
with    the     same     blaspheming!^    kiss. 

0_ Li      «•        .1 1       •  »T  _  T-       _ 


tiuns  wer«  in  all  respect*  consibtent  with 
her  letiers,  and  lho*e  letters  alone  weie 
an  octtuitlaV  of  her  majesty.     He  posi- 


Sacchr  was  discharged  .in  November,    tively  declared,  that  if  sueb.  a  witness, 


1817,  with  all  these  dreadful  secrets, 
if  he  were  to  be  believed,  in  bis  pus- 
session,  and  at  that  period  it  might  be 
said   that  the   conspiracy   a^^aiii&t  her 
innjesly  was  already  formed.  If  at  that 
titue  there  bad  been  no  Umpteda,  uo 
Milan  Commii>sioD,  and  if  the  queen* 
instead  of   being    expelled   from    ber 
home,    had    left  it  for  her  own  con- 
venience    and     pleasure,    yet     even 
then    tbe    conspiracy     was    formed, 
aiul   was   sure   of    being  carried  iuio  , 
effect.  But  as  there  was  a  period  when 
corrupticu  takes  place  in  tbe  human 
heart,  so  there   niav  he  a  niomeni  of 
repeiitai.Gi- ;    and  furtunaiely,  Louisa 
De  Mont  disqualitied  herself  as  a  uit- 
ness,  by  prunouuciug  in  favour  of  ber 
mistreSit  o\ie  of  tbe  most  complete  and 

a  1  •  « 


with  such  a  means  of  knowledge^  had 
so  expressed  hersplf  in  the   box  on  a 
tiial  on  a  charge  of  lhi»^  description,  her 
evidence  must  have  procured  the  instant 
discbarge  of  the  accused  from  all  impu- 
tation.    When  a  witness  was  thus  »»i»- 
posed  to  herself — when  one  point  of  her 
conduct  so    diametrically    contradicted 
the  other — surely  the  most  r«ti\>Mal  mode 
of  proceeding  was  to  consider  the  mo- 
tives that  might  have  operated  U|>ou  her 
mind  to  produce  a  change,  and  to  impel 
h<  r  to  abandon  truth.   Upon  this  point  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enlarjfe. 
When   the  counsel  for  the  cjueen   had 
been  cl.fclleuged  to  pnulace  thrs  witneiS 
and  that  witness,  vt  was  imp«»ssihle  f«»* 
any  man  not  to  reflect  that  she  had  been 
surrounded  by  dangers  of  every  kind. 


excellent  panegyric*;  that  ever  pre-  |  ji^  ^onid  ask,  it  her  majesty  had  been 
ceeded  frt»m  a  serviu.t.  With  that  un-  j  accused,  only  two  years  ugo,  of  the 
equivocal  testimony  stariog  theni  in  j  crimes  now  laid  to  her  charge,  she  could 
the  face,  ft  was  impossible  not  only  to  :  i^^^j^  ^^^  ^„J  ctealure  fur  a  defence  and 
believe  a  word  that  she  had  sworn  in  j  protection  with  more  assurance  than  to 
contrndittion  of  horsfir,  but  a  word  that  |  jIj^  writer  of  tljo:e  passionate  letters? 
a«y  of  the  other  witncKses  had  deposed  j  Yot  at  this  moment  she  was  one  «i 
against  the  queen.  It  was  indeed  a  i  (i,g  t,rincipal  persons  brought  forwaid 
most  happy  circumstance  that  this  fe-  ^q  destroy  that  character  and  sully 
male,  who  at'terward.*;^  by  the  persuation  •      »     »  •— j 


of  her  paramour  Sacchi,  wa4  induced 
to  appear  in  the  shattered  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  had  tlnis  destioyed  her  own  and 
the  evidence  of  her  compeers.  It  was 
needlrss  to  refer  to  the  precise  teniis  of 
her  letter,  writleu  under  circumstances 
which  incontrovertihiy  proved  that  she 


destroy  that  character  and  auliy 
that  virtue,  which  she  had  again  and 
again  acknowledged.  Ths  of  itself  was 
a  marvellous  lessiui,  and  a  most  singnlnr 
and  providential  pi  oof  of  the  neceseity 
of  over-rulinif  the  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence of  the  queen.  On  this  account  it 
heeamc  necessary  for  her  counsel  to 
determine   where    no   case  was  prorcd, 


-'•.•VIS  iiiu</iiii</ir «. I iii/ijr  |/itjv«u  1,1111k  oiiv  cietermine  wnere  nu  cast:  r*ua  jnwiv, 
muht  have  beta  bineere  ;  she  there  spoke  j  f,„^  jq  meet  iHia'»inary  evidence,  but  to 
of  her  family  and  her  sisters,  whom  she  i  j.„„|p,|j;  themielves  with  clearing  her 
wished  to  recommend  to  the    notice  and     mnjesty  from  all    that  had  a  shadow  of 


protection  of  her  majesty.  If,  indeed, 
vhal  slie  had  sworn  at  the  bar  was  true, 
^<^i<!d  she  have  been  so  anxious  to  Intro 


testimony  to  suppoit  it.     They  had  held 

it  unwise  to  expose  her  iunocence  to  ilu? 

""••u  sue  u;ive  utjcii  no  niiAious  lu  iimw- I  i)f)ssihle   treachery  of  the    sister  cf  Iw 

dnct'  lui-  inuoc.  ut  relatives  to  a   reeep-  i  j^|(^„t     or  to    submit    that  sister  to  thr 

tacle  of  vi(H'  and  debauchery  ?     lm|>os-  |  pciilg    of    a    oioss-exaniinaiion.     Sinie 

sihJc!     Unman   iialuie  could  uot  be  so  \  \\^\e  W\'e^llv^\\^<^^%— sc\uve.  trifling  slip— 

dfi},:iyotly  HO  tost  to  all  aemie  of  decency  \  ^^^^^^p  v\\\c<i\\?^c\w\\%  ^ww  ^vw  ^  vciwA  \V»^ 

""^  Uilui',     li  was  by  no  means  imma-  \\,^^  wftAvw^^vo  OLVi\N\\\\>\v^\^v\Txw\%^\ 
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proofs  —  they  had  already  girea  of 
her  niajesty^s  iuuocence,  they  »hould 
do  wroug  to  expose  nervous  females  to 
the  hazard  of  a  crost-examinatioD— 
wheu  uothiug  \^as  wanted  for  the  de- 
fence, and  ev.  ry  lite  e  point  extorted 
was  important  to  the  prosecution. 

The  learned  counsel  was  about  tp 
proceed  to  some  other  parts  of  the  case» 
when  he  was  interrupte  i  by  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  who  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment, observing,  that  it  was  now  past 
the  usual  hour. 

Adjoyrned  at  four  o'clock. 


llie  defence,  might  give  the  other  side 
(in  important  advuntaigfe  over  a  weak  and 
timorous    female.      Fur    tim   reason   he 
trusted  that  the  hiw  advisers  of  her  ma- 
jetty  would  stand  excused  to  ail  manliiud 
fur  resting  the  defence  of  tlvcir  illu&trions 
client  on  such  evidence  as  would  Jiave 
satisfied  the  utmost  severity  of  a  court  of 
justice.    Perhups  too  great  a  cumplimcut 
liad  beea  iilready  puid  to  the  case  in  ac- 
custttion  by  producliun  of  any  evidence 
tci  meet  it ;  for   hnd  the  question  been 
-ag'itated  elsewhere,  n  judj^e  might  have 
been  called  npoii  after  the  prosecution 
bad  closed  to  direct  an  acquittal.     They 
had  all  felt  it,  and  only  the  remarkable 
nature  of  the  case  hud  induced  them  to 
deviate  from   tho    course    they   should 
otherwise  have  pursued.     But  as  there 
"vras  no  end  to  huumn  incedulity^  the 
Attoroey.General  would  no  doubt  make 
inau>  ucutc  observations  on  the  ab>(ence 
t>f  witnesses  for  the  queen.    He  would 
«t5sk,  where  is  the  sister  of  De  Mont, 
Alarietti,  and  some  dozens  of  seivauts, 
ivha  might  have  been  called,  and  who 
mighty  by  possibility  in  the  perplexity, 
irritation,  and  contusion  of  a  cross- 
examination,  be   entrapped  into  some 
trivial  mistakes.     Of  this  the  house 
liad     already  had    some    experience. 
M^bat  a  triumph  had  been  proclaimed 
x>u  the  production  of  a  piece  of  paper 
by  lieut^Miant  Fiynn,  which  was  not  ol 
the  sligUt'St use,  but  wbi  h,  .t  was asr 
serted,  had  covered  him  with  everlast- 
ing infamy.    It  was  curious  to  look  at 
the  -crosii-examinatiou    of    this    brave 
ollicer  :  the  last  question,  after  which 
he  was  dismissed  as  if  unwunhy  of  fur- 
ther interrogatories,  had  reference  to 
th  -  paper  he  had  produced :    it  was, 
••  Did  you  not   say  that  it  was   youi 
hand-wriing  ?"     in  fact  he  had  never 
said  so,  but  it  was  put  into  his  mouth 
as  if  he  had,  and  the  witness  incau- 
tiously  adopted   it.      it  then   became 
utterly  impossible  f<>r  him  to  deny  it, 
though  he  uii^ht  fairly  enough  re])ly, 
"  If  I  did  say  so,  it  was  because  1  was 
in  such  a  state  that  1  cuuld  nut  give  my     vicissitudj^s  to  which  ail  raiiivs  were  ex- 
attention  fairly  to  tlie  question."    With  i  posed  in   the   course   of  the   changesc 
this  experifucc  before  their  eyes — with  !  which  luarAcd  tha  eventlul  period  of 
tills  example  of  lieutenant  Flynu,  who     1814      The  individual  in  question  had 
in  all  the  g^overument  newspapers  was  :  served  in  France  from  the  couimcncc- 
suid  to  have  destroyed  a  wrutciiedcaus.^  !  iiicntof  the  French  i^evolutiun,  and  hav- 
by  his  still  more  wretched  failure,  in  '  'm^  been  prouioled  in  the  Freueh  army, 
their  recollection,    it  seemed  to   him  i  was  upon  liirnis  of  the  greatest  conti- 
tbat  his  learned  coadjutors  had  cxcr    '  dcnce  and  intimacy  with  persons  of  the 
ciscd  a  sound  discret  on  in  nvjt  culling  i  highest  rank,     lie  had   been  reduced, 
I'urther   cviicuec.     They  had   thou.:5ht  j  however,    by    the    misfortunes    ot   the 
than  after  tiic  proofs — the  undeniiblc  ;  times  to  Siick  his  UveUhvjvid'vvi^Vvw^'^ 


WEDNESDAY,  October  55. 

The  house  met  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
counsel  were  soon  afterwards  callsd  to 
the  bar. 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  then  proceeded  as 
follows : 

M^  lords— In  referring  to  the  evi- 
dence, 1  shall  next  advert  to  that  part 
of  ii  upon  which  the  whole  of  thi9 
charge  originated — I  mean  the  engager 
ment  of  that  individual  at  Alilaa  in  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness,  whose 
name  has  been  mis-stated  in  the  bill 
before  your  loniships,  and  whose  name 
has  appeared  so  frequency  during  the 
whole  of  these  debates,  i  think  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  eng^g'd  in  the  <-ourse 
of  the  month  of  October,  1814 — un- 
doubtedly he  was  engaged  in  the  mean- 
est capacity :  but  it  is  material  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  person  ever  entered  into 
any  service,  1  may  say  with  higLet*  re- 
commendations to  coufidenee  and, 
esteem,  with  better  prospects  of  favour, 
or  with  stronger  hopes  of  being  raised 
with  rapidity,  than  this  individual.  Mr, 
Craven  states,  in  page  533,  the  very 
extraordinary  recommendations  with 
which  he  was  introduced  to  his  notice 
by  the  noble  marquis  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  her  ro>.i]  highness 
in  the  character  of  chamberlain  ;  and 
the  house  will  not  fail  to  recollect  the 
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skiMiion,    Tour  lordship)  will  not  for- 
ret  (hat  it  was  stated  by  Sir  William 
Gril,    in    page  549,   notwithstandiug 
'  these  misfortunes,  that  he  was  treated 
'  with  the  very  highest  distinction  by  the 
marquis  Ghisiliere,  and  that  he  was 
-saluted  in  the  way  in  which  gentlemen 
of  equal  ^anlc  salute  each  other  iu  that 
countr^  y  and  vour  lordships  will  nut  be 
surprlied  at  this  testimony  of  respect, 
when  vou    recollect    the    manner   in 
which  be  was  spoken  of  by  the  count 
'Feuiile.  I  am  not^now,  however,  called 
upon  to  justifjr  Bergami  i  On  this  occa- 
sion it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  his 
conduct.    The  mode  in  which  he  was 
presented  to  her  royal  highness  is  aluue 
important  here ;  and  1  think  it  impos- 
sible to  adyart  to  this  vart  of  the  evi- 
t!eu<  e,  without  saying  he  was  precisely 
such  a  person  as  any  employer  would 
l>c  happy  to  receire  into  thuir  service, 
and  assiduously  to  watch  fer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing.    My  lords,  iu  the 
course  of  the  following  twelve  months 
afcer  he  had  been  engaged,  he  received 
that  promotion,  which  his  fri«uds  had 
expected  would  be  reserved  for  him. 
From  courier  he  was,  upon  bis  arrival 
at  Naples,  advanced  to  the  situation  of 
page ;  and  here  it  should  be  remark)  d, 
that  a  courier  to  a  royal  person  does 
not  wear  a  livery,  but  a  uniform.    The 
dress  which  be  wears  is,  in  no  r(*spect, 
like  the  liverv  which  an  ordinary  ser- 
vant wears,    llowever,  at  Naples,  as  I 
have  already  s^id,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  situation  of  pag;e.    In  the  course  of 
the  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  equerry ;  and,  before  that  year  was 
quite  completed,  I  believe,  he  l>ecanic 
chamberlain  to   her    royal    highness. 
Now,  my  lords,    1   certainly  do    nut 
mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  have 
been  very  desirable  for  her  ro\al  hii^b- 
ness  to  have  placed  in  this  high  situa- 
tion a  person  of  elevated  rank ;  l<jLit  ' 
then  let  it  be  considered  whether  she  I 
had  the  means  of  arcomplishing  such 
a  desire  if  it  had  been   formed ;  and 
whether  any  English  person  of  nob  e 
rank  could  have  been  found  lo  enter  I 
into  her  service  at  such  a  period.  Does  | 
it  not  appear,  iu  the  first  place,  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Craven,  that  although  | 
he  was  engaged  iu  that  situatiun,  yet  j 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  her  royal 
highness  in  order  to  attend  upon  his  < 
mother ;  and  also,  that  when  the  pio-  | 
jected  long  travels  were  spoken  of.  Sir  j 
William   Cell,  from  the  infirmity  by 


!  which  he  was  affiictcd,  felt  it  inipw« 
j  Bible  to  become  ihc  companion  of  hii 
■  royal  miMtrcns.  Under  such  circuin- 
'  stances,  1  do   not  know   how   it  wa§ 

SI  ssible  for  her  rayal  highuess  to  hsve 
one  better,  deprived  bb  thm  wms  of  Uk 
assistance  of  any  person  of  rank,  to 
have  advanced  this  individual  in  bfr 
confidence,  and  thns  bind  to  her  in- 
I  tereats  a  man  uf  high  and  honnursbk 
I  character.    By  conferring  that  obligi- 
tion  on  him,  she  ennobled  him  with 
thf  privileges  of  royalty,  which  she  was 
perfectly  competent  to  do.    Your  lonl- 
ships  will  not  f<irget  that  the  persoual 
prerogatives  of  persons   in   high  situ- 
ations entitles  Uiem  to  confer  iilki 
and  honors  ui>on  those  whom  they  msy 
chuse  to  select  for  their  favors.    Aud 
the  individuals  thus  distinguished  bjr 
them,  and  received  by  them  into  their 
company,  become  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  rank  which  they  have 
conferred.    I  do  nut,  on  this  account, 
stop  to  inquire  whether  captain  Pccliell 
had  formed  a  Ju^t  determination  iu  not 
having  sat  down  with  one  who  had 
been  elevated  to  the  i^ociety  of  her  n^l 
highness ;  but  1  say  that,  in  my  esti- 
mation, no  individual  could  suffer  iu 
character   or  estimation    by   euterio; 
into  the  society  of  a  person  so  disliu- 
guished  as  to  have  been  selected  by  a 
royal  personage  as  an  object  of  favor. 
My  lords,  it  U  proved  by  the  evidence 
pf  Mr.  Sicard,  as  well  iis  that  of  the 
gentleman,   who,   acting  as  chamber- 
lain, attended  her  majesty  to   Naples, 
that    it  was    tbou<;ht    necessary   she 
should  have  a  guard  placed  near  her; 
and  it  is  an  iuipurtant  fact  that  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  of  her 
royal  hi^rhness  at  Naples,  as  the  cabi- 
net  opened   into   the  garden,  it   was 
thoiigiu  necessary,  upon  that  account, 
that  some    person   should    be   placed 
there  to  protect  her  royul  highness,  but 
\^  ithout  any  knowledge  on  her  part,  he 
is  placed  in  that  cabicet  adjoining  the 
garden,  and  there  he  discharged  faith- 
fully aud  honourably,  the  service  im- 
posed  upon  hiui — a    most    important 
servieo,  hc<  ause  nobody  can  doubt,  who 
reads  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  but 
that   her  majesty  was   surrounded  h^ 
persons  most  ill-di  posed  towards  her, 
almost  from  the  moment  when  she  first 
quitted  this  ci.untry  uulii  her   return, 
it  IS  quite  clear   that  her   royal  high- 
ness   entertained     that    apprehension 
from  all  that  passed.     When  this  indi« 
vidua!  had  periuruicd  the  service  faith* 
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.tkiUy  and  well  as  ber  royal  higbncM's 
(uariliau   upou   that  occatiuu,  I  ask 
if  any  xbiug  was  more  uatural,  tkau 
.tliat  ou  the  departure  of  Mr.  Sicard 
.fur  £uglai)d,  that  he  should  be  pro* 
Ittoted  lo  be  ibe  master  of  the  bouse- 
liuldy  fur   it  appears  by  bis  previous 
^ituatiuu,  that  he    had   beeu  iu  the 
liabit  of  keeping  accouuts.  biy  learued 
frieud,  Ctbe  Attoruey-Geueral),  wheu 
be   opeued   the   case,  laid  particular 
stress  upou    this  circuinstauccy    aud 
afikedy  **  Whether  auy  good   reasou 
could  be  giveu  fur  bis  promotion  ?" 
But  I  ihiuk  a  complete  auswer  is  lo 
.btt  found  iu  the  evideuce.    Have  not 
your  lordships  frequeutly  felt  it  your 
{greatest  pleasure  to  have  the  opportu- 
uity  of  promutiug  a  deserving  person* 
|t  was  of  importance,  that  some  person 
kbuuld  be  engaged  to  overlook  the  ac- 
i;ouuts  of  the  household— such  a  person 
was   wanted-^bere  it  could    be  dou« 
without  displacing  any  one.    Jt  is  in 
tbe  eridence  of  Mr.  SicanI,  and  it  Is  a 
mou  importaut  fact,  that  he  left  her 
ruyal  highness  because  the  state  of  her 
pecuniary  concerns  required  a  journey 
to  England — be  left  her  %«ithoii.t  any 
wish  ou  ber  part  to  bring  any  otlier 
person  into  bis    situation.     But  it  is 
uot  till  after  be  left  her,  whom  1  may 
vail  the  clerk  of  tbe  accouuts  of  her 
bousehold,    that  this    guard  of    lier 
person  was  promoted  to  the  situation 
which  Mr.  Sicard   was  compelled  to 
leave.    It  has  been  said,  that  lui  wa^ 
iotruduced  into  society  by   her  royal 
highness  iu  a  manner  very  different 
from  Mr,  Sicard  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  we  are  talking  of  a 
persou  who  bad  beeu   iu   a   military 
^tuation  for  several  years,  who  was 
particularly  noticed  aud  recommended 
to  her  royal  bighuesi  by  the  Marquis  de 
Gbisiliere^  aud  that  therefore,  however 
honorable  tbe  conduct  of  Mr.  Siiard 
wasy  be  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  society  which  this  in- 
dividual was,   who  had  been  iu  a  mi- 
litary situation,  which  be  had  lost  by 
tbe  events  of  the  war,  and  coming  as 
lie  did  into  her  royal  highness*s  service 
recommended  as   he   was.     But  my 
lordf,  one  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
tbis  iudividual  by  his  oHice  was,  that 
of  hiring  and  dtttuiissing  the  servants 
of  the  family :  from    the  moment  he 
entered  upon  that  part  of  his   duty, 
we   may  be  sure  a  host  of  enemies 
would  be  raised  against  hiui ;  aud  ac- 
cyrdiugly  you  find  tbe  D)ii)uies  or  your 


lordships  are  Ailed  with  the  evadeoce 
of  discharged  servants.  Ue  would  be 
sure  to  be  assailed  by  those  who  had 
complaints  to  make,  cither  that  their 
wages  \tere  too  low,  or  from  some 
caube  or  other  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
they  would  have  no  great  kindness  for 
this  iudividual,  whom  they  might  con- 
sider as  having  no  greater  title  to  pro- 
motion than  themselves.  But  I  ask 
with  coufidence,  if  ber  majesty  had 
auy  opportunity  of  promoting  any 
other  individual  with  %o  much  pro- 
priety, if  there  uas  auy  whom  she 
could  suppose  would  look  honestly 
to  the  duties  of  bis  situation.  My 
lords,  it  appears  to  be  the  misfortune 
of  her  majesty,  that  ber  most  virtuous 
feelings  are  turned  to  her  prejudice* 
It  is  well  known  that  before  ber  de- 
parture from  this  country,  she  had  a 
great  afifection  lor  young  children : 
with  this  disposition  she  bad  taken 
particular  notice  of  the  child  Victoriue, 

I  aud  there  coidd  be  nothing  more  na- 
tural with  feehngs  like  hers,  that  she 
bhoiild  do  so.    It  does  not  appear,  as 
my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, upenedj  that  thi^  was  an  illegi- 
timate child  of  Bergami,  he  being  a 
married  man  ;  aud  my  learned  friend 
mentioned  that  as  being  stated  by  her 
royal  highness.    This  is  totally  with- 
out any  proof  |  and  yet  tbis  is  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  Is  brought 
against  her.    When  ber  majesty  first 
arrived  iu  this  country,  she  took  a 
child  under  her  protection,  which  she 
cousideied  to  be  iu  want  of  a  pio- 
tector — and   nothing    cxm  mark    her 
character  more  Properly  than  this<— 
yet  this  was  made  the  grouud  of  an 
inquiry  iu   1806;  aud  I  have  no  dis- 
position t3  say   that  tbe  inquiry  was 
improperly  instituted.      But  nothing 
was  so  fit,  so  correct,  as  this  pro« 
motion-— aud  as  a  pnu>f  of  innocence, 
aud   a  denial  of  guilt,  nothing  so  fit 
aud  proper  than  tha^  the  promotion 
bhould  be  openly  aud  publicly  aiade. 
It  became  absolutely  necessary,  if  her 
majesty  meant  to  preserve  ber  con- 
sistency of  character,  that  the  indi- 
vidual   who  filled    that   rank   in    her 
household,  should  be  presented  to  her 
visitors   aud   all  the  world  as  filling 
that    situation.     What    would    have 
been  said  if  sho  bad  not  done  so  ?     It 
would  have  been  said  that  a  suspicious 
ajipearaucc  was  given  to  it ;  if  be  had 
been  still  kept  as  the  courier,  and  had 
skidked  iu  the  kitchen^  aud  uutap- 
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pearerf  in  tlie  parlour  in  tlie  course  »f 
the  day,  w)iy  it  wuuKl  have  been  sM 
lie  >was  kept  for  the  object  r.f  a  din- 
^fracefiil  pARsioti.  What  wuiild  not 
have  been  said  if  this  alteration  in  hi<t 
shuAtion  had  "bpen  qoMceBlod  frv<tn 
captain  Brifr^s ;  if,  when  the  went  on 
l]f>ard  tb<f  tame  Knip  where  he  had  ap- 
peared in  an  htiniUler  capacity,  she  had 
now  iMt  BirlFered  him  to  appear  at  her 
table — wouh)  it  not  have  been  said 
fthe  kept  hitn  to  enjoy  ber  stolen  hourb 
of  last,  bnt  dnrst  not  avow  the  pro- 
nioiion  she  had  made ;  that  she  was 
afraid  of  showing  the  person  she  had 
promoted  befuVe  the  English,  thongh 
she  ^vas  not  afi'aid  of  showin<^  him 
beforo  tlic  Itahans.  I  pnt  it  boldly 
bcfc»rc  your  lordships,  that  that  was 
the  very  ran^e  why  her  majesty  felt 
hcrAcii'  cnllud  npon  to  snpport  her  ap- 
poriitnieift.  Tiien  it  has  been  ropre- 
seirtfd  that  he  was  nh  iudividnal 
)oadeA  Mith  bouoinrs.  Your  lordships 
ver>'''wt:ll  know,  I  think,  that  the 
honourA  of  a  baron  are  ejcceedfnsriy 
different  ,in  those  countries  from  what 
they  are  in  this  ; — there  very  few,  in- 
ileerl,  can  be  traced  to  ibe  early  history 
of  their  country  ;  they  can  be  obtained 
for  a  few  hnudred  livres.  It  is  rather 
a  ntgalion  of  rank  not  to  hare  them, 
than  any  g^reat  promotion  to  enjoy 
them.  And  if  her  royal  highness 
ti)oujcI>t  proper  to  put  this  individual 
in  a  hi«;:h  situation  before  this,  then  it 
was  perfectly  proper  that  some  title  of 
honour  should  be  obtained  for  him. 
On  the  cciitinent,  the  honours  of  a 
V)Hroneta<re  are  not  so  j^reat  as  in  this 
ri»uutry ;  there  are  very  few  of  my 
learned  friends,  1  believe,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving:  letters 
from  tlie  I'ontiueiit,  who  have  not  been 
di'.tiig  lishejl  by  the  ti'le  of  my  lord. 
Diiriiijr  the  pro«;ress  of  tnis  very  bill, 
Mr.  Viz:»rd  received  a  let* er  from  a 
relation  of  one  of  the  nitnes«?es,  in 
nhirh  the  writer  requested  that  apart- 
ment«  ujight  he  procurejj  f.»r  the  wit- 
ness, •♦  as  near  as  possil)le  to  his  lord- 
Mi  ipVs  polncc.** 

Now,  my  lords,  there  is  anoti:cr 
offence  uhich  appears  on  the  face  of 
lliis  bill,  nnil  it  is,  that,  when  this 
person  hatl  the  controul  of  her  rova! 
hi^hiiess's  hoiisehold,  liis  reUiions'al! 
entered  into  her  s*'rvice.  Why  I  <-an- 
jiot  <-o!)ceive  a  thins;-  more  natural  : 
it  seems  to  m<»  that  tins  cati  only  have 
been  broutcht  forward  in  (he  extreu»e 
aujiiety  of  some  pcr^uus  to  luuke  every 
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thing  a  matter  of  cbarg;e  against  htr 
fiiyal^  hi^hnes^.  Does  it  appear  that 
she  knew  of  ibe  relatitiusbip  cxistiug 
between  Bergami  and  many  of  the 
persons  who  filled  oflBres  iu  bcr  house- 
hold. Uoes  it  appear  that  sht  knew 
of  the  person  iu  the  stable  being  a 
relation,  or  any  of  the  utbcrt  who 
were  employed  iu  lower  situacioDi  io 
her  h  luseludd.  There  -is  not  the 
imallcs:  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
dona  with  bcr  km'>wlet)ge.  If  it  was 
done  by  Bergami  alone,  I  should  sij 
he  acted-  moat  pio,>erly  iu  so  doing. 
But,  my  lords,  Iu  this  case  there  wu 
nothing  like  a  concealment  of  the  pro- 
motion ;  nor  can  I  conceive  a  reasoa 
why  there  should  have  beeu  ;  I  thiuk 
nothing  could  be  more  prudent  or 
mure  proper  than  big  elevation ;  I 
thiuk  it  was  co  isisteht,  oml  I  think  it 
was  proper.  There  was  no  other  in- 
dividual who  could  with  so  much  pro- 
priety iiave  beeu  placed  iu  that  ne- 
cessary and  indtspenaable  situation 
then  in  the  service  of  ber  royal  bigb* 
ness  ;  and  I  wdl  here  say,  that  the 
elevatiou  of  this  Individual  is  almost 
(he  only  circumstance  that  can  noti^ 
he  relied  upon  as  a  proof  of  guilr.' 
Well  then,  my  lords,  it  appears  that 
between  tlie  i>criod  of  her  royal  high- 
nesses leaving  Naples,  and  her  going 
on  board  the  polacca,  he  had  become 
her  chamberlain  :  in  that  character  it 
was  his  duly  to  attend  constantly  upon 
the  person  cf  her  royal  highness — to 
»uard  her  by  night,  and  to  attend  her 
by  day — to  be  constantly  within  call, 
and  always  at  her  command  :  tbi«  was 
his  duty,  and  this  was  done  regularly, 
without  any  attempt  to  disguise  it 
from  the  eyes  of  any  of  (he  persons 
surrounding  her  royal  highness.  It  is 
too  much  to  impute  it  to  any  thing 
like  the  inference  which  mv  learued 
friend  ha4  drawn  from  it.  1  shall  now 
take  the  lihertv  of  advertinij  to  tUe 
evi«leuce  ren))ecting  the  polacca,  for 
thai  is  almost  the  only  part  of  ;he  case 
which  my  learned  friend  can  touch. 
I  dill  m  t,  Vc't  !rday,  <lo  justice  to  the 
\viti)e.s<«Sy  to  whom  1  nlltuled  in  his 
statou^e.jt  on  that  j  art  i«f  the  case; 
for  S-.)  far  wa"^  he  from  leaviug  it  lo 
surmise  that  a  criminal  connexion 
took  {'lace  upon  that  occasion,  that  I 
think  he  endeavotired  toniake  out  the 
distinct  fact  as  w.thiti  hii  own  know- 
ledge. This  witness  was  no  other 
than  Majocchi;  and  yjur  lordship^ 
will  tiiid,  that  it  was  not  thought  sutii-* 
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dent  to  call  iip«'n  voir  lordships  to  pro-  i  derived  from  coiiii  'crable  pr«babUily. 
wouiiceaverdictor^uiliy,upoutke  pre*-;  It  ia  stattd,  1  ihiiik»  iu  p.  lOy,  by  P«- 
suiuptioii  of  a  gfiiilty  intercourse,  but  be  ;  lur«o,  thai  l.eri^ami  slepluii  the  uoyagu 
in  aISi)  called  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  en-    to  Jaffa  in  the  dining- room.     He  ftayft 

there  were  twe  beds  iu  the  tent;. the 
priticesft  slept  in  one.  lie  is.  ajiked 
whethisr  ik;r£^ami  sleot  iu  the  .other» 
and  hesoid  hedidiiot  know  ;  Mfheutlie 
the  cabin,  and  he  beard  u  uuise  :  he  is)  teut  was  down  he   did  nui  know   whe- 


pn 

miuai  connexion  having  takefi  place. 
Iu  pnire  26  «>f  the  evidence,  yonr  lord- 
fifiipi  will  find  the  witness  M>iJ(»cchi 
say,  be  \>as   sittiuic  under  the  tent  in- 


theu  asked  what  that  noise  resembled  : 
he  says,  *•  why  it  appeared  to  be  a 
ci-eaking  noise'  in  the  tent."  •  And 
then,  with  that  admirable  talent  for 
mimickry,  he  ^ave  your  lordships  the 
sort  of  noise  wnich  he  said  he  heani  ; 
this  is  a  pretty  ac(>ount,  and  a  parallel 
with  fbe  powers  af  his  eyesight,  where 
be  ^v^  an-  nit^count  of  what  iie'«aw, 
\\4ieu  he  said  he  saw  her  irnyal  hi^^h- 
iiecs  passincf  fotir  times  through  his 
chaml>er  to  that  of  Ber^ami'i;,  for  the 
express  purpose,  one -would  suppose, 
uf  his  seeing  her.  It  is  necesatary  to 
aUude  particularly  to  tbis  part  of  the 
ca^e,  lor  it  is  rather  unfortunate  far 
the  story  wiiich  ihis  Majocchi  tells  | 
(itr  OH  thii  occa«iou.he  states,  that  he 
was   sleeping  on  a  soft  iu  the  cabin. 


to'this,  thai  there  was  uo  sofa  on  which 


ther  Herg^anii  wa«.  under  the.tcut» 
for  when  the-  teut  was  closed  he 
could  not  see.  Tliere  was  jo.  threat 
many  horics  below,  which  maiicicso 
mucji  noise,  and  there  was  sac'i  a  smell» 
that  the  -princess  conld-  .not  bear  to 
sleep  bekowi  He  Btates  furtlier,  ''that 
tre  cabin  was  divided  into  two,  <Hit,ot' 
which  one  was  a  room  formed  as'  x 
sleeping-room  for  the  princess,:and  tlie 
other  for  the  cminte«s=uf  Oldiyand  tiie 
bed  of  Bertfami  was  .'piuced.  iu.  t-ike 
dinih<c-roOin."    Theve  were  these  twa 

'  bed-place«  in  the  roiyage  from  Jatfiu. 

'He.ausw'ers  tooucqwestioii,  ^*:ihe  l>ed 

•  of.  the  f  rUicess  rtmauMd  where  itiwas ; 
as  for  the  bed   of  Bergami,  \riien  he 

'got  up. the-  bed  was  rolled  up;  but  I 
uever  paid  any  nttentioii    whether  ft 


while  it  was  perfectly  clear,  in  alluding     was  there  or  not."    So  that  bis  evi* 


deuce  is  perfectly  cousisteut  with   the 


it  -was  possible  for  him  to  sleep.    Yonr    -  account  given  by  lieut.  Flyuu,'  that  the 


lordships  will  find  in  page  109,  Paturao 
says,  so  far  froNi  Majocchi  sleeping 
iu  the  cabin,  that  he  slept  in  the 
htdd  ;  it  appears  he  was  subject  to 
sickness,  and  of  so  paiuful  a  uature, 
that  Paiurzosays,  there  way  tcttialiy 
a  hanvuiock  slung  for  him  -iu  the 
h.)ld,  and  in  that  hammock  wa^  hi^i 
pUce  for  ^h'epini^,  so  that  instead  of 
sleeping  In  the  cabin  on  a  sofa,  be 
slept  iu  his  hammock  iu  the  hold.  Iu 
page  708,  lieutenant  Howuam  .  in  his 
e  vidence,distiiictly  states  that  there  were 
only  four  sofas  on  board— two  of  thcra 
were  kept  iu  the  cabin  of  her  roynl  high- 
ness the  other  two  in  the  cabin  of  the 
countess  of  (.'Idi ;  therefore  to  have 
heard  this  exti:aordinary  creaking  he 
must  have  got  eitlier  into  the  cabin  of 
lier  royal  hi<:huess,  or  that  of  the  couu- 
tess  of  Oldi.  How  cau  1  disprove  this  sort 
uf  twin  fact  of  his  eyesight  apd  bear< 
ing?  Now,  my  h)rds,  1  adverted  yes- 
terday to  tte  evidence  of  lieutenant 
Flynn.  He  stated  that  he  believed 
He  garni  6l«»pt,  during  the  voyage  from 
Tunis  to  Jaffa,  in  the  diuing  room  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  in  looking  mi- 
nutely at  the  evidence  on  the  other  side* 
that  the  belief  of  licuteuant  Flymi  was 


same  arrangement  might  have  coc- 
tiuueil  on  the  voyage  homeward,  which 
was  made  on  the  voyage  out ;  that  the 
•seme  bed  iu  the  cabin,  which  was  OC' 
cupied  by  Bergami  on  the  outward 
voyage  might  have  been  slejit  in  by 
him  on  their,  return.  1  have  another 
witness  whose  t&%timouy,  though  iu 
some  points  it  needs  support,  yet, 
when  it  is  giveu  iu  favor  of  the  prin- 
cess, will  not,  I  suppose,  be  impeached, 
Iu  p.  292  madame  De  Mont  is  asked, 
'^  what  became  of  the  bed  wuich  liad 
heeu  occupied  by  B.>rgami  m  the 
dluing-room  ?  •  1  do  not  recollect," 
Theu  I  do  infer  from  that,  that  the 
same  arrangement  took  place  home- 
ward as  outward.  It  i-*  perfecily  con- 
sistent with  the  evidence  of  lieutenant 
Fhnn,  'hat  he  slept  in  the  dining-room. 
My  lords, .  it  would  he  too  much  to 
iul'er  tliat  Bergami  did  not  sleep  there, 
because  lieuteuant  Howuam  had  seen 
Bergami  handing  the  princess  dowu 
stairs,  and  that  he  believes  he  slept  iu 
the  teut,  l)ecause  he  heaid  others  say 
that  he  did.  My  lords,  what  could  be 
more  uatural,  than  that  when  the 
weather  was  perfectly  calm,  tt»  find 
thai  some  of    the  females  atiendaut 
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upon  hor  royal  ki|;biie«8«  who  kept 
tbcir  Btumaeliti,  should  reniaiu  iu  the 
teut;  but  that  when  t hero  was  ruuf;h 
weather,  or  any  alarm,  auy  fear  of 
pirates  or  of  the  crew — for  a  Stciliaii 
crew  are  not  sumelime^  very  fit  to  be 
trusted,  uo,  uot  for  an  h:)ur,  in  those 
seas — that  then  she  should  have  some 
male  attendant  about  her?  What  more 
natural  than  to  have  a  person  whom 
she  bad  promoted,  and  who  was  in 
duty  bound  to  be  iu  attendaoce  on  her? 
It  may  be  snid,  ythy  not  have  had 
lieutenant  Uowuam  or.  Flynn?  It 
would  bave  been  as  well  no  doubt. 
But  at  such  a  period  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  take  the  vtssi'l  uuiof  the  hands 
of  Sicilian  mariners,  and  place  it  in 
the  bands  of  those  who  in  nil  siinationi 
are  the  most  proper.  It  does  uot  ap> 
pear  to  me  that  any  person  should 
have  been  there  who  wan  liable  to  be 
called  away  at  the  very  moment  of 
time  when  they  shoidd  render  her  the 
assistance  which  bernituatiou  required. 
It  is  in  evidence,  that  hrr  myal  hig^h- 
ness  never  took  off  her  clothes  iu  the 
course  of  the  voyai^.  I  dare  say  there 
was  no  one  individual  who  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  but  what  was  per- 
mitted more  frequently  io  indnlg^e  in  a 
chan^^e  of  clothes  than  herself. 

My  lords,  a  ^reat  deal  was  said  as  to 
a  bath  which  her  royal  highness  took 
on  board  the  polacca,  hut  what  if  it  is 
shewn  to  have  been  an  impossible 
thing,  and  that  the  account,  as  pven 
by  some  of  the  witnc'^ses,  has  been 
contradicted  by  others,  and  that  she 
who  contradicted  Majocchi,  must  I 
think  be  credited,  because  she  has 
shewn  a  dispo&itiun  to  g:ive  the  most 
maiicu>UB  effect  to  every  thins:  that 
could  be  staled  a2:aiu>t  her  roy.-.l  hi«:h- 
ness.  It  is  supposed  that  Bcrjjnmi  was 
below  stairs  wiih  her  r«yal  hijchnes:.— 
De  Mont  was  only  called  to  attend  her. 
Why,  it  would  he  quite  absurd  and 
ridiculous  to  suppose  a  la»ly  of  ft)rty- 
eight  travelling  iu  a  polacca  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  m tended  by  the 
persons  whose  duly  it  was  to  attend 
her,  and  to  infer  a  criminal  connection 
taking  place  under  a  tent,  because 
Bergami  prepared  a  bath,  and  sent  a 
maid-servant  to  attend  her  with  clean 
linen  afterwards.  Iu  the  dining-room 
curtains  might  have  been  placed,  or  a 
skreen  might  have  been  perpetually 
placed,  while  the  person  who  was  atl 
lending  might  be  in  the  next  room  to  i 
give  a  supply  of  water  if  necessary,  I 


hot  without  the  slightest  Idea,  or  the 
slightest  posfltbility  of  seeing  wbai  the 
woman  was  about.  Now  the  wituess 
I  would  call  to  prove  this  fact  is,  i 
think,  Paturxo.  [The  learned  counsirl 
here  referred  to  the  uoiet  of  the  evi- 
dence for  a  few  luinmes.]  My  lord>,  i 
am  extremely  s<irry  U»  deiaiu  your 
1  mUhips  a  momeut  while  Ituni  to  the 
evidence  as  to  thin  fact.  I  hupe  1  shall 
receive  your  lordships'  indulgence.  My 
lords,  I  wdl  just  ob^tcrve,  while  some 
of  my  learned  friends  point  out  the 
pan,  that  there  is  an  Italian  witness, 
who  said  t'lat  her  royal  liijcbnew  and 
Bergami,  wheuiu  their  respective  beds, 
cuiild  see  one  afiother;  it  is  iu  p.  95*  I 
believe,  in  pag>^  1 18,  it  is  in  the  evi- 
deuceof  Uargiijlo-^**  What  kind  of  a 
bed  was  it  tb^t  the  princess  occu- 
pied,  was  it  a  8i4igle  or  a  double  bed  ?*' 
*'  two  sofas  joined  together,  that  vrould 
make  together  six  palms  and  a  half ; 
it  was  about  the  breadth  of  six  teet 
and  a  half.**  1  hat  is  proved  by  Gar- 
gittlo.  Then  Patnrzo  says  as  to  the  size 
of  the  room,  which  i' will  refer  your 
lordships  to  presently.  1  am  remiiuled, 
that  on  board  the  polacca— this  is  iu 
contradiction  of  Mafocchi,  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  state  any  thing  for  the  put* 
pose  of  contradicting  liiui — he  denies 
any  communication  between  the  cabhi 
of  her  royal  highness  aud  that  of  tlie 
countess  of  Oldi.  1  hat  is  contradicted 
by  several  of  the  witnesses. 

My  lords,*  the  next  part  of  the  case 
to  which  your  lordships'  attention  wa« 
called  in  the  opening*  of  my  learned 
friend  was,  what  was  to  be  proved  by 
Sacchi  as  to  his  arriving  iu  the  night 
from  a  journey  to  Milan,  v»hen  Ber- 
gami came,  not  from  his  own  room, 
but  from  some  other  room— inferring 
most  undoubtedly  that  he  had  come 
from  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness upon  hearing  that  Sacchi  had  ar- 
rived. But  nhen  we  come  to  look  aC 
the  evidence  which  Sacchi  gtive  uix-n 
that  occasion,  it  by  no  means  makes 
out  the  statement  of  my  learned  friend; 
so  far  from  saying  that  he  came  front 
the  room  of  her  io>aI  highness,  he  ex- 
pressly states  he  came  from  a  room  of 
which  he  did  not  know  the  occupier, 
theret'orr  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it 
was  her  royal  highr.ess's.  "  1  returned 
immedintily  after  midnight;  1  dis- 
mounted from  my  horse;  I  went  into 
the  kitchen,  where  1  found  a  fo(»tman, 
wh(>ui  1  asked  where   bergami  was  ;  i 
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counted  the  stairs,  and  went  into  the 
tt)ti-rfK>tn  of  ttie  apartment  of  Bcr- 
gami;  I  found  a  servant  of  Ber^ami 
•sleep,  and  f  went  towards  Ber^ami's 
bed-room  :  finding  the  door  open  J  went 
in,  and  saw  the  hW  of  Ker^ami  tumhled, 
but  there  was  nobody  in  it/'  J  will 
here  observe  to  your  lordships,  wliy 
Wat  not  that  servant  called  to  confirm 
Saccbi.  **  What  did  30U  doP  I  went 
away,  and  in  goinj^  away  I  heard  a 
noise  on  the  opposite  sid^,  and  at  the 
same  time  1  heard  '  Who  is  there?' 
then  I  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  i^er^ 
K^mi,  to  whom  I  answered,  it  was  the 
oourier  returned  from  Milan.  Ber^ami 
told  me  there  was  uo  such  necessity  to 
^ive  him  this  answer.  Ber^ami  was  at 
that  time  in  his  dressing:  gown ;  I  saw  only 
about  his  breast,  which  was  unbuttoned, 
or  untied,  and  I  saw  nothing  else  but 
bis  shirt.  .1  saw  him  in  a  room  where 
there  was  a  <ioor  opposite  to  the  door  of 
bis  room.  I  could  not  see  where  Ber- 
l^mi  came  from  011  account  of  the 
darkness."  '*  Where  did  that  door  lead 
to  wbi  h  you  have  mentioned,  which 
was  opposite  to  Bergami's  room  ?  It 
ted  into  more  roi)ms.*'  **  VVhii^ocru-'' 
pied  those  rooms  P  No  one."  "  Do 
you'  know  what  rooms  weie  beyond 
those  rooms ;  do  you  know  where  the 
princess  slept?  1  do  not.**  And  this 
is  the  evidence  from  which  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  he  came  from  the  prin- 
cess's bed-room.  But  in  a  subsequent 
parts  page  431,  the  same  inference  is 
to  be  made,  and  the  period,  how  much 
later  we  do  not  know,  when  the 
same  witnesti  returned  from  carrying  a 
letter  to  General  Pino,  and  delivered 
a  verbal  answer  to  the  princess,  the 
witness  says  that  Bergami  was  seen 
coming  from  tiie  place  where  he  was 
seen  on  the  former  night,  near  to  the 
an ti- room  of  her  royal  highness  — 
•*  Where  was  the  princess  when  you 
delivered  that  answer?  Jn  b^^r  own 
anti-chamber."  "  Whereabouts  in 
thattanti -chamber?  Immediately  after 
,  mounting  the  stairs,  by  turning  to  the 
left  theie  was  a  corridor,  and  by  turn- 
ing  again  to  the  left  hand  through  this 
corridor,  after  a  few  paces,  there  was 
on  the  left  the  anti-chamber  of  ^the 
princess."  "  Was  that  auti-chamher 
of  her  royal  highness  near  the  place 
where  you  saw  Bergami  ?  It  was  near 
the  place  where  1  saw  Bergami."  Naw, 
if  this  consistent  with  common  sense  ? 
1  ventuve  to  say,  that  the  thing  stated 
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by  Sacchi  is  perfectly  impossible;  andl 
no  reasonable  mind  can  draw  such  a 
conclusion  as  is  attempted  to  be  drawn* 
I  f  hink,  therefore,  that  that  particulat 
case  is  untirely  got  rid  of  even  on  iba 
evj'lenceas  given  by  Sacchi. 

My  lords,  I  proceed  to  look  to  a  fur- 
ther statement  which  was  made,  and  I 
would  call  your  lordships'  attention  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  introduced. 
My  lords,  the  evidence  I  now  point^o 
is  described  in  pa^fc  90 ;  the  bath-room 
is  described  as   being  only  from  six  to 
seven  feet  large,  and  Majocchi  is  asWed 
as  to  its  furniture ;  he  said  there  was  a 
sofa  bed  there  ;  the  room  was  from  six 
to  seven  feet  large,  and  in  it  there  wa9 
a  sofa  bed  ;  the  sofa  was  six  f^et  and  a 
half  long,  and  yet  it  was  in  this  room 
that  her  royal  highness  wa$  supposed 
to  have  taken  the   bath ;  is  not  this  a 
most  effectual  contradiction  ?     If  it  is 
nut,  I  know  not  v\hat  is.    There  is  a 
list  of  sixteen  overt  acts,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  three  of  th^m  rest  on  tha 
evidence  of  })e  Mout.     What  occurs  at 
Naples,  the  night  of  the  masked  ball« 
and   the   scene   in   the   corridor,   rest 
upon  her  evidence  alone,  upon  evidence 
which  is  wholly  incapable^of  being  con^ 
tr&dicted  from  any  other  quarter;  but^ 
;  a>'  far  as  opportunities  have  been  given 
of  c(mtradicting  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  bill,  it  has  been  effectually  done* 
1  hen  (here  was  opened  by  my  learned 
friend  the  scene  in  Catania,  but  that  is 
proved  by  no  other  person.     1  am  now 
going  to  call  your  lordships*   attention 
to  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  De  Mont ; 
^t  is  to  the  night  her  royal  highness 
passed  at  Charuitz,and  to  that  import- 
ant part  as  to  the  marks  on  the  bed* 
Here  is  a  lady  supposed  to  have  goat 
to  bed,  and  to  have  been  disturbed  la 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  gentle* 
man  who  had  long  been  in  her  housa* 
hold ;  the  maid-servant  is  sleeping  ia 
the  room  with  her  lady,  and,  on  this 
gentleman*s  arrival,  she  is  turned  out« 
and  the  gentleman  is  supposed  innrae« 
diately  to  enter  as  naturally  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  matrimonial  connexion  ( 
now  that  must  be  the  impression  sought 
to  be  produced  by  this  part  of  the  case. 
This  i<<  represented  as  if  this  had  been 
a  place  where  all  the  comforts  of  lifit 
were  attainable,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  hustle^  no  breaking  up  of  the  party, 
as  if  there  had  been  a  long  delay,  ami 
the  lady  had  been  undressed  for   tin 
purpose  of  going  to  bed,  and  the  gen* 
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Ueman  had  undreu ed  on  ^ninc;  into  the 
room.  Now  all  thii  it  inferred  and  sup- 
poicd  to  have  been  the  case,  that  he 
nad  gone  to  bed  in  the  8ain<*  room; 
but  we  have  shewn  that  the  witness 
who  attempted  to  prove  this  was  not 
entitled  to  belief  -  we  have  done 
more,  we  have  proved  at  present,  in  a 
way  that  it  is  nut  possible  to  doubt, 
that  De  Mont  is  not  entitled  to  orerit 
at  all ;  and  we  charge  her  with  malice 
and  corruption,  and  that  she  ha<  en* 


the  hed-r  om.'*  Whereas,  on  thai 
bed  with  the  princets  there  was  tlic 
little  child  Victorine,  and  the  whole 
suite  left  the  plare  witW  the  ftrst  ^Iftm 
of  momin^i:.  it  is  cxtreme'y  importsnt 
for  your  lordships  to  ref«»r  to  pac**  74S, 
where  you  have  the  eridenci*  of  liculs- 
naot  llownam.  In  the  first  case,  H 
proved  by  Pe  M(»nt.  there  is  aothhK 
at  alV  as  to  Ixing  dressed  or  undrssri, 
or  from  >-  hich  ^ou  could  in  the  kM 
suppose  that  her  royal  hiirhnessdidiMt 


deavoured  to  deceive  my  learued  friend     ^oto  her  bed-chamber,  and  went  to  rot 
in  stating  in  general  terms  such  a  cir-    in  the  ordinary  way,  and  baring  takes 
cumstance,  the  effect  of  which   must  ;  otF  her  clothes     Tt  is  only  in  page  Ml 
have  beeq  removed,  if  site  had   stated  \  that  some  light  breaks    in  npon'lbt 
all     the    circumstances    whi-^h    weVe  |  cross-examinntion,  and  then  the  facti 
within  her  own  knowle  'ge.  Now  what  j  which   come  out,    show    that  no  cr- 
are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  how  are  ,  niinatity  could  be  infrtred  as  agsiatt 
they  proved  ;  il  h  perfectly  trUe  that  i  her  royal  highness.     It  is  then  profted 
Fergami     returned    from  ''  Inspruck,  !  that    it   was   not    pro)>erly   going  to 
where  he  bad  been  to  obtain  passports  '  bed ;    she  continued    oil  the   bed  till 
long  after  it   was  dark  :  he  returned  ;  the    passport  came,    without   bavisg 
between  one  and  two  in  t'e  moruiug.  i  taken  oflf  her  clothes,  and  when  B»« 
It  is  perfecUy  true,  no  doubt,  that  T)e  <  gami   came«  she  immediately  put  bef 
Mont  left  her  bed ;  and  it  is  e(|ually  i  household  in  motion  for  the  renewal 
4ear  by  the  evidence,  and  cannot  be    of  her  journey.  De  Mont,  in  her  cniis- 
denied,  that  the  whole  party  were  in  ,  examination,  is  asked,  <*  Did  you  tds^ 
motion,  and  left  the  place  as  soon  as  ;  off  you*  clothes?    Not  entirely.    HiA 
possible  after  the  return  of  Herirami,  at    you  taken  off  more  than  your  gown? 


least  as  soon  as  word,  was  brou<^ht  that 
tlie  snow  was  removed  from  the  roads. 
Her  majesty  was  then  on  her  jouniey 
to  the  palace  of  lladRtadt,   which  she 


I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  believe  not 
Had  the  princess  uiidr(*ssed  ?  I  do  nol 
recollect;  she  was  in  bed,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  she  was  undressed." 


was  not  permitted  to  enter;  though,  j  Your  lordships  see  the  not  being un- 
in  the  course  of  her  journey,  she  seems  \  dressed  is  concealed  as  long  as  it  pos* 
to  have  been  received  with  the  respect  sihly  can  be.  **  f  ask  you  if  the  prin- 
and  attention  which  was  due  to  her  vir-  |  cess  was  undressed?  I  do  not  recol* 
tues  and  her  rank  ;  but  there  being  \  lect.  Do  you  remember  the  dress  that 
some  irregulirity  in  her  passport,  she  t  the  princess  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
was  obliged  to  take  up  her  abode  in  a  '  at  that  time  ?  Ves.  Was  it  not  a  blue 
miserable  inn,  wlioUy  incapable  of  af 
fording  accommodation  for  her  majesty 


or  her   ignite.-    so   miserable  was   the 

Slace,  that  we  find  straw  was  laid 
own  in  the  corridor  for  some  of  tiie 
Inftrior  servants.  It  does  not  appear 
^at  any  body  went  to  bed,  except  tb" 
princess  and  De  Mont;  t*ie  evidence  as 
to  this  part  of  the  case  is  in  pages  301 , 
1%  and  S'^'S.  All  that  is  stated  by  De 
Mont  is,   *<  We  went  to  bed   at  ten 


habit  trimmed  with  fur,  close  round  op 
to  the  neck  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  fur  here,  at  the  bosom,  and  il 
was  a  blue  dress  *'  A  most  incon?^ 
nient  dress,  surely,  for  any  improper 
purpose.  "  Had  not  the  princess  gons 
upon  the  bed,  or  into  the  bed,  with  that 
dress  upon  hrr  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ?  Yes.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  th^^t 
from  the  middle  of  the  day  when  she 
had  got  into  the  bed,    or  on  the  bed, 


ofclock.  1  had  a  small  bed  in  the  same  she  had  undressed  herself  at   all?    I 

rooiii  with  the  princess.     Bergami  re-  saw  her  royal  highness  on  the  bed  daf- 

turned  about  midnight.    I  do  not  know  ^      »      •     -• -^j* — *--*-'-* 

the  exact  time  because  1  had  already 


fallen  asleep.  On  the  arrival  of  Ber- 
gami 1  was  told  1  might  take  up  my 
bed  and  go.  Bergami  was  in  the  prin- 
cess's room  when  these  orders  were 
g^ven  me,  and  1  went  away  for  the 
Uightf  learinif  Bergami,  as  I  thlak,  in 


iog  the  day  in  that  same  riding  habit. 
Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  take  it 
off  at  all  whilst  she  remained  at  that 
inn?  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it— 
Vou  youJ^elf  were  upon  a  bed  in  tbs 
same  room  with  her?  Ves. — ^You  le* 
that  small  inn  as  you  deacilbe  eaiiy  i« 
.  Wva  motmoQ^  did  you  not  ?     Yes/*— H 
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bei;  eKtunination  in  chief  is  Inoled  at 
only,  it  wiiuld  Rp|icir  xiich  wn<>  Ib'e  se- 
curity of  the  jjarticfi,  Ihnt  ihey  anti-ii 
with  ai  liitle  appcaraiiix  of   caution, 
••  if  they  w«re  husl'aud  aod  wife.   Khe 
ia  tfaeu  aslecl  by  my  iFarDed  friend  as 
•o  the  came  of  her  disiiiiual,  anil  it  I ' 
appears  that  williin  a  very  short  periwl  '  . 
■be  w>«  seut  out  of  her  nival  highucsu's  I  : 
■ervice,  to  wli  rh,  1  believe,  the  woi-ld    : 
have  heen  vo:y  Loppy  to  ha»e  returned,     i 

trims  upou  (he  let.er  sent  to  her  tisler,  j  i 
but  iDleaded,  by  her  nvru  statement,  '  ' 
to  be  ie»n  by  her  royal  highness.  In  ;  i 
thin  letter  she  endeavours  to  represent 
to  her  rnyal  higbijess  that  there  »-8  a 
person  ready  to  pay  hep,  if  she  was  in 
poKsessiou  of  any  secret  which  would 
deatroy.the  eharacfCf  ol  hcrroval  high* 
ness,  and  tlial  she  was  ready  tu  distlose 
or  keq)  t-ie  secret,  according  as  her 
n^al  hisrhne^  Bhuutd  treat  her.  Taking 
It  in  this  point  or  view,  this  letter  ia  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  B  thrfBteiiing 
letter.  In  that  very  letter,  ihe  says  to 
ber  sister  '*  I  desire  you  to  oliseive  a 
•triel  economy  i  I,  am  poor,  but  there 
b  B  certain  genilenian  from  London, 
who  nbtches  the  secret  movements  of 
her  royal  highuess,  nho  no  sooner 
heard  nf  my  dismissal  than  he  came 
and  made  me  olTers  of  a  brilliaut  pa- 
tronage." I  kluw  the  meaning  of  that 
hint :  it  i]  that  (he  ran  diepiise  of  any 
•ecret  she  is  in  pusses'ion  of  to  advan- 
tage; or  if  not  in  possession  of  one,  i( 
bbe  could  fabricate  uue  to  the  ilisad- 
vantage  of  her  royal,  highness.  My 
leariieil  friend  ^ays,  she  only  communi- 
cated that  she  was  the  depositary  of  a 
^^ugerous  secret ;  but  I  say,  that  that  ■ 
letter  i  roves  it  wni  ah^olulely  impos-  ' 
■ibie  that  I'hc  could  haVe  any  tiue  se-  | 
ere:  tu  disclose  injurinus  tu  her  illus.  I 
trions  mistress.  Does  she  send  her  I 
any  money,  or  tale  any  steps  to  g  iu 
her  to  her  service?  No;  she  leaves  ber  ' 
without  any  sort  of  notice,  without  any 
application  or  promise  to  receive  her 
iDtD  her  service,  or  any  inducement  by 
which  she  can  suppose  her  royal  hlgh- 
ress  will  prevail  upon  her  to  keep  any 
fucli  secret.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
iappose  that  this  woman  wm  in  the 
possession  of  such  secret,  even  taking 
thqt  base  and  sordid  view  of  the  motive 
of  the  witness  aa  is  ascribed  to  ber  hy 
the  Attorney- General,  but  wl.ich  is 
npceisary  for  him  to  give  to  ber,  eren 
tu  g«t  that  letter  at  all.  It  shews,  J 
■sy,  the  Conduct  of  an  utfuUnd  wkhed 


ilch    that 


...       I  of  her  I 
lit  Ignbacktotheciff.iirufChamiti, 

I  page  TIS,  Thrre  lieutenant  IIonDam 
alCf,  that  it  nas  necrstary  lo  go  back 
ir  pii^iporfs  10  In'prurk  j    Ihnt    I)er- 


urk,  and   rclurn 
o'cI(.rk    in     1l:i 


d  abim 


nd   if  Ihny  w 


),  hefoi  I 


My 


:  oblif^cd 


I  royal  highness 

.  out,  and  ukelher  many  perFons  were 
I  not  uniplnjed  lu  cut  away  the  nmv, 
'  and  Iliat  it  was  near  (j  n'elnck  in  tha 
'  morning  when  (hey  set  onl  ID   proceed 


He  I 


e  fiirdier  Inter- 


shcw  tlial  any  pari  of  ithat  was  proved 
hy  the  witnes-  Ue  Miini,  to  sec  how  far 
it  Honid  he  corn>huruied  by  him, 
thnii°b  it  rouhl  col  he  donbled  he  was 
tvell  arquninird  with  (ke  fiicts,  if  true, 
deposed  tu  by  that  witnesF.  I  now  pro- 
ceed  III  n<hnt  is  slated  in  p.  637,  at  lo 
count  Vas.-^^Hli ;  and  I  trust  yoor  lord- 
Eibips  will  :liink  that  It  is  no  reQection 
on  any  perron  lo  say  he  has  been  a 
private  suldlrr  in  a  royul  gaaii  of  ho- 

»lih  ih$  highest  respecl.ibility,  I 
know   it  wemed  at  firii  to  eiHke  us  al 


.»  geailen 


a  peri 


nof 


appei 


c-hould  hi 
rcHection 


and  iniliiarT 
lint 


whicii  Jeif's    lo  the    most  re,-peelable 

society :     fur   nnne  of  your    ]ardE.hipl    ' 

could  go   into  any  of  the  towns  en  the 

continent,  where  there  "as  a  respect. 

ablo  ynuiig    man,    nilbuul  its  being 

raentiuned  that  lie  had  been  selectod  lo 

rd  of  honor,  either  (o 

Jo'epliine, 

ia,  or  to    ins    emperor  of 

:heir  passage  through  that 

was  rrgarded  as  a  kind  of 

hnnnr  to  the  individual.   The  following 

were  apart  of  count  Vaesali's  answers: 

'■  II  wns  necessary  for  Dergami  and 

myself  in  go  from  Charnitz  (a  lns< 

pruek  about  the  passpnrts.     We  set  off 

after  dinner,  after  twelve  o'clock,  and 

returned  hetwcen  two  and  three  va  t,Vilb 
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morning*     The  moment  we  returned 
me  went   into  tie  room^  of  her  royal 
liighness,  whom  wc  found  sittini^  on  the 
bed,  Uian'm^i  half    l>ing.       Was  she 
flresscvl  ?  She  was  covered  withbhawls, 
or  something  like  if.    After  we  had  en- 
tered, Schiavini,  and  tiicn  the  countess 
of  Oldi,  came   into  her    royal  high- 
ness*s  room  from   her  oun  ;  I  ssiw  the 
little    A'iciurine  on   the  bed  with  her 
royal  liij^hness.'*     This  was   a  circum- 
stance wttirh    l)e  Mont  carefully  kept 
out  of  ^ight  as  loo;;  as  she  could,  as 
veil  as  that  of  her  royal  highness  and 
licrself  beinjj  fully  driS^ed.    **  1  saw 
De  Mont  iu  the   room;  an   oRicor  of 
police  )iud  arrived  in  t^ie  course  of  the 
morning;  I  spoke  to  the  officer,  and 
ftfierwards  1  returned  to  the  room  of 
tier  royal  hi^hnesa^  1  went  into  the 
room  often  to  make  communications  to 
tier  royal  highness  ;  I  first  went  in  to 
.  Inform  her  of  our  arrival,  then  (o  see 
if  she  wanted  (itiy  thin^j;,  then  to  inform 
tier  as   to  the    weather,  and  that  the 
p^ox)le  were  clearing  the  road  from  the 
snow.     I  and  Dergami  and  the  rest  of 
the  suite  were   constxintly  passing  in 
end  out  of  the  princess's  room,  and  the 
etiite   remained   up  all  night,  making 
preparations  for  licr  departure."  When 
Le  is  asked  vvlicther  all  this  bn?tle  and 
IJicparation   was    necej;sury,    he    gives 
Chis  auswer,  uhich  every  person  would 
6ee  the  propricly  of—'*  That  one  in  at- 
tendance on  a  person  of  rank  and  im- 
portance, n.ust  bj  in  almost  perpetual 
movement.*'     He  likrwibC  gave  such  a 
rtiilcment  as   rendered  the   impatience 
of  her  royal  highness  to  leave  the  place 
find  proceed  on  her  journey  perfectly 
natural.     lie  said,  that  she  bad  been 
reposing  on  the  bod   from    )2   o'clock 
onlhe  preceding  day  till  they  returned 
in  the   mfn'i.iii^,   iiud  therefore  had  no 
Deed  of  £iny  fnrtlier  repose.   1  am  sure 
€very  person   ninst  feel   tliat  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  ;  and  I  put  it, 
Ihat  there  is  iiolbinoj  inconsistent  in  this 
account  or  V'assaU's — that  it  accords 
compb  tcly    with    the    statement   of 
lieutenant  Hownam,  and  is  only  iMcon- 
cistent  with  the  original  story,  as  de- 
posed to  by  De  Mont,  which  was  no- 
tiiing  like  the  truth   of  the  case.     In 
another  part  of   the  evidence,    your 
lordships  will  recollect,  it  is  stated  that 
Sacchi  had  been  sent  to  Charnitz,   and 
yet  extraordinary  ^sit  must  appear,  no 
<]uestiou  was  put  to  him  about  this  part 
Of  the  transaction  to^  elicit  his  infor^ 
luttti^  oa  the  subject}  or  to  gayi  his 


corroboration  to  the   evidence  of  De 
Mont,  which  Fhews  that  the  imputatioBS 
thrown  upon  the  testloK.ny  of  De  Moot 
were  felt  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  pet- 
fectly    im possible    that    my     learned 
frieuds   should   not    have  known,  that 
Sacchi  was  a  person  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  be  discredited  and  con- 
tradicted  at  all   points;  and  that  Do 
Muut  stood  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
stand  in  need  even  of  his  corroboratioo. 
The  next  part  of  the  case  to  which  I 
go,  is  that  which  is  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred at  Carlsrhue ;  and  here  it  be- 
comes a  little  important  to  comider  the 
circumstances  in  which  her  royal  high- 
ness was  placed.    It  is  impossible  not 
to  look  back  with  regret,  and  as  a  sub- 
ject of   complaint,  to  the   calamities 
which  this  illustrious  lady  has  bad  to 
struggle  with  during  her  married  life. 
She  had  left  this  country,  followed  by  a 
variety    of   reports,    maliciously    in- 
vented, and  industriously  circulated  by 
the  rancorous   malignity   of  her  ene- 
mies.    She  perfectly  well   knew  that 
she  was  surrounded  by  those  who  were 
anxious  to  destroy—not  merely  her  re- 
putation—but her  life;  and  yet,  in  the 
cour^e  of  her  jotimies,  she  resrrted  to 
to  no  less  than  fifty  different  inns,  at  no 
one  of  which  has  her  conduct  been  im- 
peached, except  by   that    respectable 
witness,  PietroCuchi,  and  that  equally 
respectable  witness— i hat  modest  young 
woman— Mrs.   Barbara   Kres«.    I  can- 
not, my  lords,  help  ai^ain   referring  to 
the  general  statement  that  I  made  yes- 
terday.    How  could  it  be   possible,  if 
there  was  any   adulterous    connexion 
going  on,  with  a  chambermaid,  so  con- 
stantly on  the  wa'.eh,  not  to  discover  so 
important  a  secret.'     How    was  it,  if 
the  charge  w:is  true,  that  the  bed  linen, 
and    the  bf)dy-linen    of    the     parties, 
should  not  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
have   betrayed  the   guilty   intercourse. 
Le:  me  go  back  to  the  polacca:  therf, 
it  was  true,  there  was  no  regular  bed- 
clothes ;  for   there   was  only    matting; 
but  I  here  was  the  body-linen,  which 
must  have  betrayed  the  marks  of  such 
an  intercourse,  if  it  had   existed.    But 
there  was  not  even  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  my  learned  friend  to  extract 
any  such  fact  from  De  Mont ;  I   there- 
fore infer,  that  my  learned  friend  kne* 
it  was  not  true,  and  that  she  was  per- 
fectly aware,  if  the  attempt  to  prove  it 
had  been  made,  it  would    have  betyi 
most  effectually  contradicted.    Then  as 
to  the  i^ci  at  Carlshrue,  I  heg  to  call 
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four  lordships  attention  to  the  circum- 
fllances  in  which  her  royal  highness  v^as 
living  at  that  period.     Was  it  possible 
to  doubt,  tbat  from  >omp>  strange  and 
unfortunate  attempt  to  destroy  this  il- 
lustrious lady,  individuals   thought   it 
might  be  to  their  advantage  to   pursue 
her    with    frf'sh   calumnies    and    that 
persons  of  high  authority  were  placed 
as  spies  about  her.     How  else  comes  it 
to  pa^s,  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
reformntioUf  a  Hanoverian  minister  was 
Ihcn  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  ?  Why 
else  was  it,  that  then,for  the  first  time, 
a  minister  from  this  protestant  court 
was    accredited    to   Iiis    holiness    the 
pope?     What  other  reason  was  there, 
except    that    baron    Ompteda    might 
come  repeatedly   to   her   royal   bigh- 
uess's  table— be  her  guest— and  after- 
wards, her  prosecutor   and  betrayer. 
What  was  the  reason   that,  whenever 
any  quesrion  wa^  put  ro  any  witness, ' 
as  to     that   objectionable     name    of 
Ompteda,  that  some  one  of  my  learned 
friends   immediately  started   up   with 
an  objection,  that  the   mouth  of  the 
witness  might  be  closed,  aud  be  pre- 
vented from   giviug  any   information 
upon  a   point,  which  I   am  sure   your 
lurdships     will    leel   essential    to   the 
coming  at  the  truth  of  the  case.    It 
was  evident  that  Majocchi  had. been 
instructed  by  somebody,  and  for  some 
bidden  reason,  to  say  that  he  did  not 
even    know    the  name   of  Ompteda; 
that  it  was  a^  much  unknown  to  him 
as  that  of  any  chieftain  in  the  Sand- 
wich    Islands.       Now     Madame    De 
Mont  states,  that,  though   she  knew 
the  name  of  Ompteda^  yet  she  never 
heard  the  slightest  imputation  on  him, 
or  of  his  discharging  the  honourable 
duties   of  a  spy ;  she  never  heard   of 
locks  being   picked,    or  of    servants 
suborned  :  she  has   not  the   slighte-^t 
idea  of  any  such  fact  ever  having  taken 
place  in  the  family  of  her  royal  hi«h- 
nesc:.     Let   us  look   at    the   evidence 
which  is  suppressed    and   kept   back 
from  us  on  this  occasion,  because  your 
lordships  cauuoC  forget  that  we   wt*re 
told  by  Rastelli,  that  most  active  agent 
for  the  Milan  commission,  that  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  Cooke,  at  the  head  of 
that  commission,  to  Frankfort,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  important  wit- 
ness of  the  name  of  Morris  Credi,  who 
hdd   been   a   servant  iu  the  hou^e  of 
her  royal  highness,   and   who  is  de- 
scribed  as  having  beeu  employed  to 
^ct  posessiou  of  some  of  her  royal 


bighness's  letters.  Why  i*  not  Credi 
called  to  explain  this  strange  aud 
mysterious  affair ;  he  was'  a  servant 
in  the  family  when  this  was  going 
forward,  be  was  a  witness  capahle  of 
telling  as  much  probably  as  any  that 
these  persons  could  have  told,  and, 
perhaps:,  was  quite  as  willing  to  have 
toM  them.  He  might  have  been 
brought  here  to  make  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  case,  which  it  is  so  essen- 
tial to  public  justice  to  have  tborough- 
Iv  sifted  to  the  bo' torn  ;  he  went  to 
Frankfort  to  be  examined  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  bnt  he  was  not  sutfered  to  be 
examined  by  my  friends  nor  cross- 
examined  by  us.  There  is  also,  a  wit* , 
ness  of  the  name  of  Frisson,  who  is 
not  called,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness,  whom  Rastelli  saw 
when  he  went  to  Frankfort ;  but  he 
is  not  now  called  as  a  witness  for 
them.  She  is  proved  to  be  in  this 
country,  and  though  my  learned 
friends  have  stated  that  they  were  so 
anxious  to  bring  every  thing  before 
your  lordships,  in  order  that  a  fair 
and  imparl ial  conclusion  might  be 
drawn  ;  yet  they  have  not  ventured  to 
call  that  witness.  Now,  my  lords, 
with  regard  to  that  witness,  Majoc- 
chi, you  cannot  have  forgotten  the- 
circumstances  under  wbicl^  he  denied 
any  knowledge  of  Ompteda,  I  thiuk, 
on  the  second  dav  of  his  cross-exatni- 
nation,  he  states  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness, that  he  has  no  knoaledge  at  all 
of  him  ;  he  is  quite  a  stranger  to  the 
affair,  and  has  nothing  to  say  un  the 
subject ;  he  does  not  even  kuow  such 
a  person.  But  now  I  will  produce  to 
you  the  evidence  of  William  Cirring- 
ton,  aud,  in  introducing  that  witness, 
I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  dif" 
fereuce  of  situatiou  in  which  mv 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  are 
placed  to  what  we  are,  and  the  great 
disadvantages  we  have  had  in  this 
case.  Wm.  Carringtoo  has  no  sooner 
I  left  this  bar  (with  the  universal  cou- 
fidence  and  approbation  I  am  .quite 
sure  of  every  h<inest  man  who  saw 
and  heard  him  give  his  evidence,) 
than  the  materials  for  his  cross-exa- 
miuation  are  brought  forward  by  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  books 
are  searched,  his  captain  is  called  to 
town,  and  be  is  cruss-examined  with 
the  possession  of  these  materials  ;  and 
every  act  of  his  life  is  sifted  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.  Do  I  complain 
of  this  ?    No  J  if  it  were  not  irregfular 
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1  wonlrt  alter  tn.v  hilt  ItiuuU  i"  ihv 
uiible  lurd,  kvtiu,  tviih  greal  nbiliiy 
•nil  ptiatverkiiuc,  csiiJiiitfil  ilml 
cn>u-ciMiuluBiluii,;  nii'L  i'  rc>J(>i'ii>l> 
to  ilie  lioiiur  ut  ihc  iiidmiiiiil  i-uu- 
cefivii  la  it.  L*i  b>  i>'i1  ■upfuie  Ibst 
W<  «ltafk  wltucttct  btciusE  iber  arc 
in  Ihe  lu«rr  rttoki  uf  Iirr,  1  <uy,  wlml 
luraisii  wiitrri  liore  itti<J-  •.'!  Ibis  cuuu- 
irTi  iliBt  ^uu  iDty  |)u4  SFuJemtu  lu 
the   liiwett  diss  uf  *ucli.*iy.     I   »»y, 

tnaii'i  lul  inaji  lit  catl,  bo  hs^  beeu 
ailil«  n  ^uileiiiau,  suil  Uii  eviilEDCt: 
ttiU  tiul  be  ditpufed  by  atiy  |i«r^uji 
vliu  <lcBer«e«  iho  uamr  ol  );tiilleniftu. 
He  tiales  to  yuu  >ll  ihe  ouverSBIi.m 
at   pag<',s   556,   67S,  aixl  719.  biiJ  b^ 

ualli'ii  la  ihe  wliuU  i>t'  this  caic  ;  aud 
I  Will  venture  la  lay,  llial.  aaylbiu^ 
niure  clrnr,  mure  mllilnl-Uiry,  aii<l  ' 
inure  cunviucitiei  "as  never  lirutvii 
Ifim  any  viiluesi  wba  a[>|ieai'cil  iu  a 
lain  iif  jiiiiice.  h  is  pcrfiiKlly  clear, 
ibat  ibis  Mujucchi,  nbo  came  liere,  , 
uflFi  isiiriicleu  Ki  lienv  tiie  kiiuwlcilee  < 
uf  Unipleda.    Carri ' 


ci'mgi*)  \hi  prui!u«l)on  of  a  tingli 
papvi — it  li  il,,.  mult  ttrikiuc  i'iaf- 
Icaiiuu  lUalcTer  itH&  fiiuud  uf  tke  uo- 
pDEuUetxl  aiid  inliiiilr  diiadvaniiKtl 
uuiiernliirb  htr  majefrty  bai  beeala- 
buuiin;  ill  ihccourieuf  lhi<  pruceed- 
iug.  Il  wsi  ailci'lj  inipua^blc  fniui 
in  briug  fucnard  lact«  to  «buw  lliiC 
th;y  wrte  subject  la  JittrE'^iC  oat  of 
tbeir  uWQ  Diuulbs ;  tlierefuce,  tbit 
pttiaa  ii   lu  cuuiradicied,  aud  iu  such 
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1  ibe  atn 
BfHiuit  Ompltda,  I 
rouKhtall  ibe  rci.b. 
,  BNd  declared  ll.,i 
St  OmptedB  iti  the  «ii 
llbim  li^e  a  d:>g;  :> 

nn,  Carringlui.,  bail 
ur  three  croBi-exauili 
red,   loi  he  had  s^at^ 


eivcn  bcr  ruysl  higliue&s  iuta  fall 
Brimcuts,  aud  ibal  ihii  iuuucdI  iha 
IV El  ibuBc  I'baiubers,  be  is  Found 
uiiiug  ahuut  ibe  riiuuii  EearchinE  lut 

1.     I    iluuk  il   ii    by  ua  D 


scribed  bluitaif,  i.i  t 
tbut,  S.r  Juhii  ner 
>Ih.   litcllrcd,   Ilia 


be  ■ 


.    Wbfli 


Iwcausche  never  kiie 
lent  mau  In  lli^  ^eiv^c 
VBUlasc  lliere  wniild  bave  liai 
leaned  fiieiid',  iiippxsinjr  t| 
ber>i,  in  th-.  wl.«le  li(a  oF  ihi 
msW  bli 


I  L-alled, 


liid'u.'i 


)   batwc 


ail    I 


■i  Olid  foreign  guie 


I  majesty,  a 


Ibis    country 
It     permitting 
whcu    we  bavc  .du  power  tu 


llipy  lhui:i;hl  iliey  Ihcufaod 

.    .11^  cuuld  be  ruiiud  Lu  notk 

'  .'    ('-■i.'s   Khr.  GDIild    deposits 

"  ■.-.■.  I  '.I'  iiitlr'iiwnrault  if  lliey  did 
i.ul.  1  iiev  liiid  in  tbe  cbBiuberrowd 
ul' Ladirul.e  a  willing  HiinBi^'  againit 
her.  Wbai  n  \i  sbe  says  ?  Wliy  iha 
-'  "  Lg  she  V    -- 


i>  Ibe  I 


n  ut  I 


garni,  auil  ihat  ihe  sc 
siLiliig  uii  ],U  bed,  wbilt  be  bad  bit 
arm  ruoud  ber  ueck.  That  Hill  be 
r..iiiid  ill  page  IBS.    It  ie  by  iio  meant 


nikable    tbat    this   Misi 


:ver,bi,tre 


Bcchi,  a 


staled  by  him 
wiiiioui  ine  pruuBDiiiiy  i.f  raiaiDf;  a 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  your  lord- 
sliips  :  (or  she  slates  tbat  tbe  courter 
bad  arrived  berore  Ihc  bed  mat  made* 
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?^e  says,  **  The  courier  arrived,  axi.4  1 
then  1  placed  that  bed  in  No.  12.  What 
Siort  of  a  bed  was  tbat  in  No  13  ?  A  broad 
bed.  Was  that  bed  in  No  12  placed  be- 
fore the  princess  arrivv'id,  or  was  it  pla- 
ced there  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Princess?  1  had  been  ordered  to  put 
«  broad  bed.     Had  th<*  courier  arrived 
before  that  bed  was  placed  in  No  12? 
The  conrier   had   arrived,   and  then    I 
placed  this  hroad  bed  Ihcrv?  tf)   which  I 
allude/*     Now  it   is   perfectly  , clear, 
that  her  royal  hii^hness  sent  a  courier 
forward,  knowing  that  at  Carlsruhe  the 
beds  were  particularly  small,  and  that 
the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from 
it  is,  that  it  was  so  ordered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  an  opportunity  for  a 
criminal  intereourse  with  Ber^ami.  But 
if  you  lurn.  to  p.  435,  to  Sacchi's  ac- 
Qpuot  of  the  transaction,  yo4i  will  find 
tbat,   so  far  from  any  thing  of  that  sort 
happening,  no  chan|^e  was  ordered  to  be 
made  by  him  at  Carlsruhe.  He  was  then 
asked,  **^n  the  course  of  that  journey, 
was   not  the  general  condition   of  the 
bed-rooms  for  her   royal   highnesi  the 
tame?**  A  pretty  jjood  leading  question 
««    to    facts    that  took     place    three 
years  ago,   but  the  same  kind  of  qucs- 
fions  were  put  to  Majocchi.    He  Kays, 
"  I  continued   to  bespeak   the  beds  r.i 
far  as  Carlsruhe,  but  when  we  arrived 
at  Carlsruhe  the  same  thing  happened 
three  as  happened  at  Turin  as  to  the 
•rranjfement  of    theroom.     I  did  not 
meddle    with  it  any  more  during   the 
ipurney,     leaving  her  Toyal    highness 
to  choose  any  rooms  she  liked.*'     Now 
9§   to  bis  comings  to  order  the  beds,  and 
the  placing  them  there  under  his  dlrec 
iions,   he  states,  that  he  had  given  the 
orders  ,as  far  as  Carlsruhe,  but  when 
they  got  tlierethe  arrangements  were 
actually  altered.    Now  that  is  one  cir- 
aumstance  which  shews  that  whenever 
the  parties  are  fairly  contrasted  toge- 
ther, it  will- almost  uniTormly  be  found, 
that  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  contradiction^    that    contradiction 
will  appear  iji-  the  evidence  they  give. 
Now  Barbara  Kress  says,  that  she  re- 
members Sacchi  coming;  the  ni3;ht  before 
and  she  does  not  recollect  where  the 
Princes'^   and  Bergami  dined  on    that 
«lay.    Then  she  is  asked.  **  Upon  yonr 
carrying  the  water  into  No  12,  did  you. 
i^e    any     persons    in    t  at    room  ? 
Ifles    I   did" — I   only    wish    to    know 
how  my  learned  friends  reconcile    hu 
eiridence  with  Mrs.  Kress.    She  states, 
tbtt  ber  royal  higfanegs  wasciUing;on 


Bergamt's  bed,  and  that  he  had  bis  aoji 
ronnd  the  Princess*  neck,  and  she   in- 
siantly  started  up  ;  but  she  (the  witnes*) 
did  not  stay  fnrther  to  see  what  passed. 
Now  in  ihe  first  place,  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  in  her  cross- 
examination  she  won't  venture  to  deny 
that  she  has  stated   that  she  went  into 
another  room  to  satisfy  herself  whether 
the  countess  of  Oldi     was   the  person 
sitting  on  that  bed  ;  I   think*  that  will 
satisfy   yonr  lordships  that  the  person 
sitting  there  on  that  bed,   could  by  no 
possibility   have  been  the  princess  of 
Wales.     She  states  in  the  course  of  her 
examination  that  she  will  by  no  means 
state  that   she  did  not  go  into  another 
room  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  countess  of  Oldi  was  there, 
so  that  she  had  some  donbt  whether 
tlie  countess  of  Oldi  was  not  the  pef- 
8 on   who  was  sitting  on  that  bed,  aiul 
therefore  1  should  infer  that  it  is  a  most 
gross  attempt  to  introduce  that  charge 
against  her  royal  higlnness,    which  it  is 
quite  impossH^le  to  believe.     1  would 
call  ypur  lordships'  attention  to  pa^e 
209,  where  she  it  aiked,    «*  After  you 
had  seen  the  person  that  you  took  for 
the  Princess  in  the  evening  in  Berganii!s 
room ,  did  you  not  go  to  see  whether  the 
countess  Oldi  was  in  her  room  ?    No  ; 
I  carried  immediately  the  water  to  No* 
5,  and  there  they  were  standing  ;  at 
No.  5  the  countess  lodged."    So  that 
she  did  go  immediately  after  she  had 
been  in   Bergami's  room  ;  she  did  go 
to  the  room  of  the  countess  of  Oldi. 
"  Did  no«  you  go  to  No.  5,  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  countess  was   there  ? 
Ye«,  I  w^t,  just  there.    Did  you  not 
go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whe- 
t her  the  countess  was  there?  I  went 
and  just  saw  that  it  was  the  Princess. 
Did  not  you  go  tliere  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  the  countess  was  there  ? 
No,  1  wunt  not  there  ;  I  just  carried 
the  water  there.     Will  you  swear  yo« 
did  not  go  to  that  room,  upon  the  oath 
that  you  have  taken  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  countess  was  there  ? 
I  went  just  there  to  carry  the  watt  r, 
because  I  must  do   this,   as   1  did  it 
every  evening.    Will    you  swear,  by 
the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  you  did 
not  go  to  that  room  in  part  for  th« 
purpose  of    aseeriaining  whether  tbn 
covutess  ef   Oldi ,  was   there?  I  caa^ 
not  say  this  ;  1  did  not  go  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  1   have    never  thought  that  I 
should  be    asked   about    this."    She 
knew  what  she  should  be  asked^  atkd 
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llltl'e  larroundiDg  fjicMKhipli  rfla'e^  I  which  flppfircd  iipfltl  the  I>rd.  SowR 
Mthetroii^aclioDS  iiclenred  oul  of  her  is  quite  Irft  in  ihe  daik  at  wiial  lime 
mind.  Then,  Hiittlelurthtr,  sbe  <a>B.  |  llii^e  slaJDiiiBrc  fuiind.  Al  p^«  UE, 
I  haveDevirhidiiti^lh'  uehtalwBt  Ibi*  |  ilie  whole  orihalrridence  j^f-ivrn.ana 


I  never  thought  I  should  he  asked 
•bout  it." Then,  no  fiTrtlii 
"  Will  you  Bwear,  u)idii  tlie  oath  you 
Iiafc  taken,  that  yuu  liavcTievertnld  any 
pcnon  tbat  you  did  ga  -o  the 
lilecnDUle^Brni'llie  |)urp<i»e  n 
Vhether  she  wns  there  or  ddI  i — I  mn- 
vol  rrcollpcl  it)  I  hare  r,n  thouglil 
abDQl  it  wliFlher  I  have  fnid  it  to  an> 
budy.  Willyan<weRryDUnrteThaitaQ> 
amvrrtation  wiih  any  pertan  about 
(ning  into  irradHme  Oldi'i  ranm  thr 
nl^M : — 1  can  ^vear  thai  I  never  hnd 
cunteriallim  with  any  bndy  nbout  ihi 
matter, — namely,  ihai  1  m-nt  (here  for 
llie  pnrpo'e'nf  ascerlalnini;  irhrlher 


tllBei 


I   Oldi 


Thonehsiif  bai  sireadv  admillFd  that 
■he  went  imo  ihe  coiiiites»  of  Oldi't 
room  for  some  pnrpo»e  orothir.  Ni'W, 
my  lord*,  1  tliirk  un  iheie  fsctx,  il  if 
perfectly  iinpn»i'bli'  ant  lo  see.  Ili^l  if 
there  h  any  irnlh  nhalevrr  in  these 
eircnnirtaDeVi  to  »bieh  fhe  liM  depohed, 
Ibat'She  hnd  lonie  doubt  of  (he  person 
■itlinjriinthatbedi  and  when  yaueome 
to  look  at  theolher  piirlB  nf  her  evi- 
dence, in  which  she  stale-  first  of  ail, 
all  the  clrcamslancet  froDi  which  this 
inference  is  dra^'n,  I  think  there  Is  no 

Earl  which  fornishes  any  proof  agaiiiii 
or  roynl    highnrs-.     I    only 


they   were 


p   of  [he 


bargain:    <b 

went  to 

Hanover,  and 

there  saw  baron  Brrst 

eti ;'    her  rom- 

pentaiicin  ii 

very  lilil 

!    very  liiUe ! 

which  is  Ihe 

nswer  tha 

all  Ike^e  per- 

cepl  the 

DiilHin  and  the 

nate  and  Mr 

.  Kress. 

Hut  iho^ewbo 

circumitancrs  of  paymenf,  nr.d  ihey 
'  know  full  well  that  ihpy  will  hnve  no 
chance  of  belnir  paid,  unlia^  they  mear 
up  to  the  mark,  and  ihirefore  \,iur 
lordbhips  will  noi  lose  sijhl  f.f  Ihe'  ei- 
traordinaiyand  enormaus  cnmpensalinn 
(considering    the    si  tn  at  ion     of      this 

performing  Ihis  journey.  Now  another 
clreumslance  from  nhieti  thii^  is  inferred 
Is,  thai  nn  one  day  ihe  fuui.d  a  gr'i' 
cloak  In  the  bed  of  Ber— -  ■ 
Mates  ibat  she  afterward: 

OD  her  rnyjil  highness.  .    ..  

OB  the  bed  nobody  knows.  But  ihei 
mj  iords.  there  is  a.  Iliird  farl  of  aji  ei 
traordinary  deEcriplion,  which  I  ha\i 
before  sjludcd   to — the  fact  of  itam 


le  dnak 


irely  unproved  tlw  d 
LiiE  nine,  except  Ihat  jl  was  on  IH 
muruing  of  gome  day  when  slie  wu 
mahine  her  bed  OH  which  lba>^  siniis 
were  found,  whclherafleror  before  tltt 
limo  lliat  the  saw  any  bodv  biiijni;ai 
(he  l)ed  at  Ihe  lime  she  Tonnd  ihr  cluak 
in  the  bed  b  left  entirely  uiicerlaini 
and  when  you  come  to  look  ai  whalsbe 
thinks  proper  to  Binte  ononih  on  ibal 
ni|[lir,  1  am  sureyon  will  say  rhsl  this  is 
not  what  Is  lobe  believed.  In  ibetnl 
plaee,  the  condition  in  nbtch  it  it 
found,  is  perfectly  inconsisleDt.  Ihal 
ibe  sisius  should  be  at  once  ihs 
colonr,  and  yet  in  n  -tale  of  hn- 
nidity— I  lake  it  lo  be  an  inposii- 
bilily.  Sbe  is  a  married  wouibd,  and, 
on  beioE  asted  a?  o  ibe  nature  of 
ihosestxios,  she -'an  she  bat  not  m- 
uearly,  but  she  ■•■ 

beds  of  niarried  persont 
..  and  then,  when  asked 
the  appearance  of  those  staios  sei 
' '  bed,  she  has  t)ie  impudence  to 
ug  brought  here  lo  prov.-  notJiinf' 
itetial  heii.lel,  if  at  least  this  is  mi- 
terial,  "  You  will  pLrdno  me;  I  have 
reflected  ou  this,  I  havL>  had  no 
tlii>nght  on  it  wlalever,"  For  why, 
then,  if  sl<e  has  Lad  no  thonglit  of  it 
wJiHlrvcr,  why  is  this  Etnieineat  made 
here,  suj  why  is  tliis  reluct-.nt  wilOMi 
bruiiehi  to  make  the  puopte  of  Encland 
beliete  this  story.  My  lords,  it  is  per* 
fectly  impossible  ■  womnu  should  W 
conduct  herself,  who  is  callea  lo  sp^, 
t<  a  fart  of  that  deacrtplion ;  she  h 
unprepared  with  an  answer:  if  the 
thing  be  true  she  ougltl  tu  have  de- 
dared  it.  It  is  trifling  wiih  your  lord- 
ships' understandings  i u suppose  (ha  ttha 
is  lo  be  believed  on  this  subjecl.  Andlbt 
blush  we  saw  on  her  face— the  lastfeel- 
ingiof  eipiring  modestj— were  they  tH 
Elroggles  of  conscious  trutli,  or  ibe 
last  enjiirmg  stingy  of  remome,  al  hav- 
ing told  the  falsi  hoods  vtbich  she  had  . 
been  furced  to  tell,  you  may  jndn 
fromherwayoftellinglbosefaUehooS; 
she  hrs  eoiidemned  herself  by  the  ew- 
denee  sbe  then  gave  }  the  evideoee^ 
she  then  gvve  is  pcri<  etly  hnpossiblet 
and  therefore  she  has  oommilttd 
petjiiry,  and  I  shall  sbow  it  was  per- 
jury by  the  evidence  which  I  can  refer 
to  a°^iust  ber.    My  lords,  at  pngcTI', 
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|tfr.  HowBam  states  n  that  he  weut  to 
Qarlsrhuey  that  her  royal  highness  was 
there  received  by  the  grand  chambtr- 
lain  on  getting  out  of  her  carriage,  and 
the  baron  d'Ende  was  appo.nted  to 
attend  her  always  after';  that  she  was 
almost  always  at  court,  or  in  the  family 
6f  the  grand  duke,  that  she  diued 
Usually  during  her  stay  at  Carlsrhue  at 
tbo  court,  or  else  at  the  margravine's, 
the  grand  duke*s  mother,  and  that  her 
ro^l  highness  mostlysupped  out.  That 
the  supper  was  given  at  tlie  grand 
dake*s,  and,  as  he  thinks,  once  at  the 
margraviue's,  and  there  were  parties 
assembled  to  meet  her.  This  woman, 
who  was  an  outcast,  and  who  was  then 
in  a  state  of  public  prostitution,  and 
become  so  unfit  to  be  received  auv 
where,  because  of  the  disgrace  which 
she  brought  on  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown,  was  yet  constantly  dining 
at  the  grand  duke's,  by  whom  parties 
were  assembled  to  meet  her,  except 
the  first  day's  dinner  at  the  margra- 
vine's. He  was  cross-examined,  *  at 
page  767,  not  cross-examined,  but  some 
questions  were  put  to  him  by  some  of 
your  lordships  :~>*'  You  have  said,  that 
at  Garlsrhue  the  princess  dined  with 
the  grand  duke,  except  the  day  that  she 
duied  with  the  margravine— did  you 
dine  in  company  with  her  royal  high- 
ness on  those  occasions  ?     I  did. 

*'  You  have  said  also  that  she  suppad 
at  the  grand  duke's,  and  also  at  the 
margravine's  ;  did  you  sup  in  company 
with  her?     Yes,  I  did. 

**  At  what  o'clock  at  that  court  is  the 
dinnei  ?  J  positively  cannot  recollect 
that. 

**  About  what  hour  ?  1  do  not  recol- 
lect the  hour  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
mark  it. 

*^  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  of  supper  and  the 
evening  parties  there?  I  cannot  say  to 
what  hour  they  lasted;  they  lasted 
late  in  the  nights,  probably  twelve 
,  o'cloek. 

'*  Can  you,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
aay  whettier  the  princess  had  time  to 
return  home  between  dinner  and  sup- 
per; between  the  dinner  and  the  subse- 
quently going  to  the  other  bouse,  or 
supping  at  the  same  house  ?  1  should 
imagine  yes. 

**  Did  she,  to  your  knowledge,  on 
any  one  of  those  days,  return  home 
bet^ween  the  dinner  and  tupper  t  I  do 
not  recollect  thai. 
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'*  Will  you  unflertake  to  say  that  sha 
did  not  ?  1  will  undertake  to  say  thai 
1  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance ;  if 
1  bad  the  smallest  recollection  of  it,  I 
have  no  end  in  keeping  it  back,  in. 
w.tholditig  it." 

For  which  I  am  sure  every  roan  will 
commend  him.  Then  what  chevalier 
Vassali  says  in  page  935,  puts  tha 
question  beyond  all  possibility  of  doiibt  3 
he  states  that  he  arrived  at  Carlsrhue 
on  the  25th  uf  March,  1818,  and  got 
there  about  noon.  Her  royal  highnes9 
dined  alternately  with  the  grand  duke 
and  the  margravine,  and  passed  tha 
evenings  in  company  wiih  those  dis- 
tinguished persons.  He  further  states, 
on  one  of  the  evenings,  Bcrgami  com- 
plained of  having  the  head-ache,  and 
joined  his  sister,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  inn.  They  went  about  •  fiva 
o'clock,  and  instead  of  leaving  the 
grand  duke's  at  the  same  time,  her 
royal  highness  remained  with  the  du- 
chess,  and  the  witness  rfemaiued  thera 
too.  They  quitted  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  he  says  that  he  himself 
sang  with  the  duchess  that  evening. 
He  goes  through  the  whole  story  of 
their  dining  and  supping,  a  circunv- 
stance  which  is  likely  to  be  strongly, 
impressed  on  his  memory,  because  ha 
recollects  dining  with  the  grand  duke, 
wbich  we  know  is  proved  by  satisfao* 
tory  evidence,  and  which  is  too  re* 
niarkable  to  be  entirely  excluded  from 
his  memory.  Then  if  your  lordshipa 
look  at  page  944,  you  will  perceive  hfi 
is  asked  to  fix  the  time,  "  What  ti|ua 
did  they  dine  ?    About  three  o'clock* 

^'  What  time  did  the  conversazzifiim' 
commence  ?    At  no  fixed  time. 

'  '*  About  what  time  ?    From  bAU-|ifl§t 
seven  to  eight  o'clack. 

*'  Where  was  it  you  dined  at  Cads- 
rhue  the  first  day  ?  At  the  mars^ia- 
vine's, 

**  Was  Bergaml  there?    Yes. 

*^  Are  you  quite  sure  he  dined  thaK 
the  first  day?    Yes. 

*'  Where  did  her  royal  highness  dhia 
the  second  day  ?  At  the  grand  doke'a." 

This  is  his  cross-examinatioo. 

**  Will  you  swear  that  he  dined  ihfifli 
that  day  ?    Yes. 

<^  Did  Bergami  dine  with  hervoja^ 
highness  every  day  at  Carlsrhue^  Bjit 
did. 

<*What  day  after  your  arrhr^  a| 
Carlsrhue  was  it  that  Beigaiiit  ytm 
taken  ill?     The  teoood  ^^ 
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*'  At  what  time  was  he  taken  ill  > 
At  dinner  time,  about  half-past  four 
w  ftve  o*cloci[." 

Which  would  be  tM  time  the  dinner 
was  taken  from  the  table  accordiuj^ 
to  the  hour  which  lieut.  Hownam  g^ives 
you  of  it, 

**  You  say  he  returned  to  the  inn, 
did  he  rejoin  your  party  that  evening  ? 
He  did,  when  we  went  home. 

"  About  what  time  did  vou  return 
home  ?  1  believe  about  half-past  seven 
or  eight  o'clock." 

Now,  my  lords,  as  that  was  stated,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  be  a  confirma- 
tion ;  and  T  think  it  was  from  one  of 
▼our  lordships,  who  put  a  question  to 
bim,  that  we  ^t  full  explanation  of 
the  account  ^ven  by  him,  which  proves 
that  what  Barbara  Kress  stated  could 
not  be  true,  nut  ))ecauRC  the  princess 
and  Bergami  mio^ht  not  be  together  the 
first  evening,  or  the  second  eveoing, 
but  that  he  accounts  for  the  whole  of 
the  time  that  he  dined  -at  the  grand 
duke^s,  coming  home,  and  there  being 
received  by  a  party,  and  afterwards 
going  out  to  the  margravine's,  and  the 
whole  of  the  time  he  accounts  for  in 
snch  a  maimer  as  to  leave  no  possibility 
of  doubt  of  the  story  of  the  bed-room, 
and  the  plachig  of  Bergami*s  arm  rouud 
her  royal  highuess*s  neck,  being  untrue. 
Then  in  page  9G\  the  following  ques- 
tions are  put  to  him  :— 

**  When  the  princess,  on  the  second 
night  she  was  at  Carlsrhue,  returned 
from  the  palace  to  the  inn,  did  you  ac- 
oompany  her  ?     I  did  not. 

**  When  did  you  go  there  ?  When 
she  returned  home — between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock. 

"  It  is  about  that  time  that  I  am 
now  asking;  did  you  accompany  her  ? 
Yes. 

*'  Into  what  room  of  the  inn  did  you 
aocompany  the  princess  ?  Into  the  sa- 
loon. 

**  Whom  did  vou  find  there  ?  Ber- 
gflmi  and  his  sister,  and  another  person 
in  the  street  came  to  meet  us. 

**  Was  Bcrgami  dressed  at  that  time  ? 
He  was  in  a  uniform. 

**  How    was    her     royal    highness 
dressed  ?     Only  in  a  court  dress. 

"  Oid  her  ruval  Inu-huc^s  remain  for 
V>y  time  lu  that  room  called  the  sa- 
loon }  Some  tmie,  and  then  went  to 
ibfi  margravine's,  and  they  remained 
iMh  the  evening  party  till  ten  o'clock 
that  erenuig/' 
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t      So  that  there  is  every  things  dorfatf 
the  whole  of  her  ruyal  nig^hness's  rm» 
dehre  at  Carlsrhue  account^  for;  niif 
It  is  impossible  that  this  stoiy  of  Bi^ 
bara  Kress  can  be  true,  unless  he  b« 
stated  what  is  false,  which  I  do  Ml 
think  any  one  can  imagine  he  has  doM; 
and  I  think  there  can  be  no  possibi% 
of  misuke  on   such  a   sobjecJU     1^ 
learned  fri<  nd  ingenioosly  asked  wiwt 
thev  dined  at  Munich?    Why,  tbett- 
swer  was,  we  dined  at  the  mble  of  iht 
king  and  queen  three  or  four  limes  ii 
the  course  of  the   time,    and  having 
dined  occasionally  at  the  table  of  the 
queen  alternately,  in   general  pass^ 
one  day  at  the  grand  duke''s,  another 
at  the  margravine's,  vvhere  she  passed 
the  night.    1  think  it  is  proved  that  on 
the  other  four  nights  there  was  no  ^• 
sibility  of  the  story  being  true;  and,  I 
thiuk,   when  such  a  proof  has   been 
given,  it  throws  a  good  deal  of  suspi- 
ciou  on  every  other  part  of  the  caie. 
But,  my  lords,  if  this  German  ficDisle 
waiter  is  to  be  considered  as  efiectuaUr 
cont."adicted  in  her  evidence,  what  shafi 
we  say  to  tlie  male  waiter,  who  probablj 
was  aware  of  the  same  circumstaaees 
of  prosecution  and  vigilance,  placed  hii 
e}'e  to   the  key-hole    of    the  door  at 
Trieste — a  most  happy  employment  for 
a  person  of  his  honourable  profession— 
and  then    pretends  to  tell   your  lord- 
ships, that  for  three  or  four  mornings  be 
saw   Bergami  going  in  a  state  of  un- 
dress from  her  royal  bighuess's  room  to 
his  own.     What  shall  we  think  of  that 
individual  becoming  a  witness,  adven- 
turing in  that  gainful   trade,  and  well 
knowing    ail    tlie     advantiiges    which 
would  be  found  to  result  from  a  jou** 
ney  t  >  England  oia  this  important  occa- 
sion.    He  thin'-s   proper  to  state  that 
the^  remained  six  days  at   the  inn,  a 
circumstance  out  of  which,  it  was  felt, 
too  singular  a  meaning  might  be  made 
of  it,  to  make  il  wholly  unimportant, 
and  therefore,   in   order   to   make  his 
case  complete,   he  dues  not  leave  this 
young  lady  to  speak  to  particulars,  but 
says,  that  it  was  the  habit  and  practice 
on  every  one  of  these   three'  or  four 
mornings,  and  says  that   he  saw  this 
ta'>e  place. 

My  lords,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe this  man  ;  if  he  was  a  mau, 
whom  your  lordships  may  have  forgot- 
ten, 1  am  quite  sure  my  learned  friend's 
portrait  of  him  cannot  be  forgitftCJ]. 
Having  argued  on  the  likelihood  of 
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iMperidenee  belns^  false— and  the  pro- 
tMiftility  is  entitled  to  very  g^reat  eonsi- 
demtlon,  patticularlv  so  when  it  is 
■Mind,  that  out  of  toe  very  numerous 
plttces  at  which  her  royal  highnesses 
mipposed  to  have  conducted  herself  so 
ttni^ardedly,  there  are  only  two  wit- 
licues  called  who  speak  to  any  fact  of 
tbh  description ;  and  each  of  these 
Vwo  witnesses  make  out  a  clear  and 
decided  contradiction  to  themselves. 
The  cvid(||fce  of  Pietro  Cuchi  your  Idrd- 
•bips  will  find  in  page  iG7,  and  those 
wkich  fo  low.  Let  me  direct  your  at- 
inition  to  this  man's  evidence.  There 
wss  no  question  put  to  Sacchi  how  long 
be  remained  at  Trieste — no  question 
put  to  lie  Mont,  how  lung  shere- 
nuuned  at  Trieste — not  a  word;  but 
this  man  is  brought  against  us  to  state 
this  fact,  that  she  continued  six  entire 
•dajTS.  Cuohi  swears  positively  that  he 
could  not  by  any  possibility  mistake  as 
to  the  length  ot  time  being  six  days, 
though  he  could  not  recollect  whether 
a  Sunday  was  one  of  them.  He  is 
askedy— 

**  How  many  times  did  you  see  that 
during  the  six  days  her  royal  highness 
remained  at  Trieste?  Three  or  four 
times. 

**  Describe  the  manner  in  which 
Bergami  was  dressed  when  coming  out 
of  the  room  of  her  royal  highness  ?  lie 
had  a  dress  made  in  the  Polish  fashion, 
with  some  gold  lace  on  it,  which  came 
from  the  waist  down  behind. 

<*  What  else  besides  that?  He  had 
drawers. 

*'  Had  he  any  stockings  on  ?  Some- 
times he  had  stockings,  r.nd  sometimes 
pantaloons,  which  were  at  once  stock- 
ings and  pantaloons ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely say,  for  I  was  looking  out  through 
the  key-hole  of  my  room." 

And    then,    on    cross-examination^ 
nearly  the  first  question  asked  is — 
•    •*  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  prin- 
cess's having  remained  so  long  as  five 
or  six  days  ?     Of  that  I  am  quite  sure. 
"<*  Are  you  sure  of  it?     No  more, 
**  But  are    you    sure    that    she   re- 
mained  so  long  as  five  or  six  days  ? 
Yes. 

*'  Do  you  remember  the  days  of  the 
week — the  day  on  which  she  came?  I 
don't  remember. 

**  Do  you  remember  the  day  on 
which  she  went  away?  Never,  if  any 
body  had  told  me  something  to  that 

r»int|  I  might  have  ascertained  it  i  but 
don't  remember. 


He  says, ''  the  door  of  which  I  have 
spoken  was  a  door  that  opeaed  in  the 
diuing-room,  a  secret  door,  that  could 
not  be  known  to  be  a  door  by  any 
body  in  the  dining-room ;  it   was  coo 
vered  with  painted  canvass.     The  best 
possible  situation  for  a  spy  to  select* 
There   he    says    he  saw  this  persoa  * 
coming  from  the  room  of  the  princess 
three  or  four   mornings    out  of  six; 
when  it  is  proved  beyond  all  possibi- 
lity of  doubt,  that  she  slept  but  one 
ui^ht  at  that  place,  and  that  on  the 
fullo%ving  day  she  set  out  on  her  journey 
towards  Venice,  by  the  evidence  givea 
by  lieutenant  Howuam  on  that  subject* 
But  looking  at  it  in   the  eye  of   a 
lawyer,  I  will  not  press  his  evidence 
further  ;  it  will  hereafter  come  on  in 
another  place;    for   we  feel  that  we 
should  not  be  performing  our  duty  if 
we  abstained  from  bringing  this  mm 
to  justice.    If  he  is   to  be   found  m 
Cotton  Garden  at  the  time  we  call  on 
him — if  he   should  not  have  followed 
the  example  of  Rastelli,  and  have  gone 
otf  to  quiet  his  anxious  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  continent— if  he  is  re* 
maining  in  this  country,  it  is  a  dut}i, 
which  we  owe  to  her  majesty  and  te 
the  whole  human  race,  to  bring  that 
man  to  justice,  and  to  let  him  feel, 
that    they    who    undertake    to    give 
suborned  evidence  for  the  gratification 
of  the  basest  wishes,  and,  by   wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury,  impeach  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  realm— that  the  highest 
individual  in  the  world  should  not  do 
so  in  England  without  being  brought 
to  justice  for  his  conduct;    But  lieute- 
nant Howuam's  evidence  puts  an  end 
bej^oud  all  question  to  the  testimony 
of  this   waiter;    and  it  is 'most  im- 
portant i<u  remember,  that  he  was  not 
cross-examined  by  my  friends  as  to  bis 
memory  'or    means     of    knowledge* 
He  says,  *^  on  her  royal  highness's 
arrival  at  Trieste,  the  deputy-governor 
received  her  royal  highness  ;  she  went 
to  the  opera.     We  left  Trieste  on  the 
following  day,  about  5  or  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  you  will  remembet 
the  caution    with   which   be    speaks. 
Then  he  is  asked, 

**  Have  you  any  particular  reason 
which  assists  your  recollection  ?  1  have 
a  letter  that  1  wrote  at  the  time  from 
Venice,  on  our  arrival  at  that  plac«» 
which  is  dated  the  18th  of  April  in  the 
'morning,  and  1  have  in  my  pocket  a 
Jetter  written  to  a  lady  to  whom  I  hav^ 
since  been  married.*' 
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It'it  nifcneil  froin  VeDice,.  p«it  in  the 
yott-«ll€«  th«rc,  and  hM  tb«  Venice 
peet-RMirk  on  it.    Yom  will  recullcci 
tlMt  be  wrote  it  on  the  l7tli:  it  ii 
dated  tbe  18th  ;  they  arrived  atTriette 
on  tbe  l&th,  tkft^y  }e)t  on  tbe  lOth,  and 
be  writer  fntm  Venice  on  tbe  iTih,  her 
r**jral  highoeM  having  left  it  iu  tbe 
aftemood.    Upon  this  there  it  not  a 
sinjple  question  put  to  bim ;  they  do 
not  9t%k  him  to  look  at  bin  letter ;  they 
do  uot  make  the  nmallest  doubt  of 
bit  statement;  tbeyfeel«— tbey  linow— 
fbat  it  is  true;  and  tbe  same  state- 
meat  is  made  by  captain  Va^sali  iu 
pa^  938  of  tbe  evidence*    1  do  not 
mean,  my  lords,  to  dwell  upon  some 
of  the  low  and  disf^usiingf  deiaiU  which 
buve  been  slated  in  this  part  of  the 
evidence,  for  if  this  were  only  a  case 
of  key  holes  and  chamber  utensils,  I 
think  your  lordships  would  hardly  be 
•ittiuff  here  to  investif^ate  ■  it ;   yet  I 
cannot  but  iuquire  why  De  Munt  was 
iK>t  examined    upon  this    evidence? 
Why  bas   De  Mout  never  said  any 
thin^  about  it  if  tbe  «t(*ry  was  true? 
Tbe  reason  is  plain,  because  in  that 
€tU9  she  must  have  knawn  that  she 
Mold   be    easily   contradicted.     She 
bas  not  thought  fit  to  state  one  word 
respecting  that  simple   fact.     Surely, 
If  Bergami   had    at  one    place  con- 
Biantly  slept   out  uf  bis  bed  fur  tbe 
purpose  of  resurtino^  to  that  of  her 
»oyal  bij;bness,  or  her  royal  big:hue5s 
had  ouce  slept  out  of  ber  bed,  for  the 

Eurpcse  of  goin»  to  the  embraces  of 
►ergami,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it 
must  bave  beeu  knuwu  to  those  who 
attended  to  their  rooms,  and  of  course 
to  this  chambermaid,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the   beds   the  next  morniu«:. 
It  lis  perfectly  clear,  that  during  tbe 
wljole  period  in  which  this  adulterous 
couuexion  is  supposed  to  have  existed, 
in  no  one  room  is  any  thing  of  that 
sort    discovered,    therefore    I    make 
tjpon  that  the  same  observatiou  wiiicb 
1  did  as  to  the  appearance  of  duius  iu 
the  linen.     Iu  the  abseuce  of  such  evi. 
dence  which,  if  tbe  case  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecutors  of  the  bill    were 
t/ue,  it  would  have  been  most  easy  to 
bave  produced,  but  it  being  a  part  of 
the  subject  which  was  capable  «f  con- 
tradiction, such  evidence  has  uot  been 
thought  proper  to  be  given.     It  is  a 
most  decisive  proof  that  no  such  thing  ' 
occurred  :    it  follows,  I  say,   as  the 
liKist  reasonable  deduction  that  can 
be  made  iu  the  absenoa  of  lucb  evi- 
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deuce  that  tba  |idii1l«niBB  lattrcatmt 
stated,  baa  sot  taken  plac«.    tt  is  Affb 
deut  that  tbe  ol^cct  in  carfyhf  oo  tMi 
prosacutiou  is  to  affix  a  stifma  ea  bcr' 
m'l^estyt  and  to  atlrlbiita  !•  bar  caa- 
duct  an  indelicacy  wliich  woiAd  be 
disgraceful  to  ber  rank.     19ow»  mj 
lords.  I  go  to  anotbarpait  of  tbe  case. 
In  the  opening  of  my  learned  frisnJ, 
tbe  Attomey-GaDeral,  beattribmcdta 
her  royal  highness,  a  s^'Stcm  off  iads* 
licacy  and  imprdprirty  of^^uiaasii;- 
a  disposition  to  eocouragiPricc  aad 
profligacyt  which,  if  true,  araald  bant, 
been  most   disgraceful  to  bar  rofsi 
bighncss's  moraTs,  abd  sock  as  it  was 
quite  impossible  you  could  coaeelva 
that  any  person  oif  rank  wonld  bava^ 
been  guilty  of  without  it  was  esta- 
blished by  the  clearest  and  most  caa- 
dusive  evidence.    My  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-General,  told  you  that, 
during  tbe   carnival,    tbe  nest  dis- 
graceful scenes  took  place  at  tbe  Be- 
rona— scenes  which  he  wonld  father 
leave  to  the  witnesses  to  describe  tbaa 
offend  your  lordships*  ears  hy  rneai-. 
iug  himself ;  and  that  be  wunUT  sa- 
tisfy your  lordships  that  this  boose  at 
the  Barons  rather  deserved  tbe  aaoM 
of  a  brothel  than  a  palace  fit  for  ber 
royal  highness  :  that  balls  were  given 
there,  which   were    not  attended  by 
persons  of  rank  and   nobility  in  the 
neighbourhood,  not  by  persons  who, 
if  her  majesty  had  kept  up  her  dignity, 
would  have  been  proUd  of  tbe  honour, 
but  that  they  were  attended   by  none 
hut  persons  of  the  lowest  description ; 
and  1  remember  that  tbe  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, in  his  summing  up,  stated  thst 
scenes  took  place  there  which,  if  true, 
proved  that  her  royal   bigliness  isas   • 
low  in  morals,  low  In  ber  character, 
des^raded  iu  ber^principles  and  feeliup, 
and  so  on.     The  greatest  licentious- 
ness was  exhibited  there  during  the 
carnival,    but    which     liceutiousnsss  , 
oui^ht  not   to  be  stated  as   an  impu- 
tation on  her  majesty,  *•  unless,"  said 
the  Attorney-General,  **  I    wtire  sa- 
tisfied iu  my  conscience  that  I  shall  be 
able  to   prove  it  was  with   her  ma» 
jestv's  kuowledge.*'    Now,  in  the  first 
place,  neither  is  it  proved  that  those 
scenes  occurred  with   the  knowledge 
of  her  royal  highness,— nor  is  it  proved 
that  they  occurred  at  all.    Now,  my 
lords,  your  lordships  canuot  forget  tbe 
endeavour  that  was  made  to  convert 
the  exhibition   of  thd  tricks   of  Ma- 
boniet,  a  person  described  i|s  node- 
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t^mnfl:  Xht  name  of  a  man,  into  a 
niost  serittus  charsce  acraiust  her  royal 
bighnesft.  Mahomet  was  pointed  out 
as  a  kind  of  master  of  the  revels,  at 
tliese  indecent  balls,  and  it  was  stated 
that  exhibitions  took  place  at  them 
which  would  shock  the  delicacy  of  n 
person  of  the  grossest  morals.  But, 
pn  the  contrary,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  there  at  all,  and  from 
all  that  is  stated  in  the  evidence  on 
the  pan  of  the  prosecution,  there  is 
nothing — no  one  act  of  indecency 
proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
balUroom^  and  nothing  stated  as 
having  passed  under  the  observation 
of  her  royal  highness.  My  lords,  it  is 
8tat<?d  that  when  Brst  those  balls 
began^  persons  of  distinction  did  at- 
tend  them,  but  that  afterwards,  by 
seeing  those  disgraceful  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery, they  would  not  attend  them 
aay  longer.  Now  let  me  look  at  that 
for  one  moment ;  if  that  been  the  fact, 
why  was  none  of  those  indivitiuals 
called  wha  were  supposed  to  have  at- 
tended when  those  balls  first  took 
place^  when  there  was  nothing. shock- 
ing or  disgusting,  but  who  afterwards 
withdrew  themselves  from  scenes  of 
so  much  immorality  as  my  learned 
friends  described.  Now  is  it  not  a 
little  too  much  for  any  counsel  to 
state  what  are  the  motives  of  particular 
individuals  for  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  her  toyal  highness,  and 
foimding  it  ou  improper  and  indecent 
exhibitions  made  in  her  presence, 
without  giving  any  evidence  of  a  single 
act.of  that  description  ;  without  calling 
any  one  of  the  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  felt  themselves  degraded 
by  attending  these  balls  ;  and  without 
provipg  that  any  individual  ever  with- 
drew from  these  balls.  These  censors 
of  morals-^these  delicate  critics  on 
propriety,  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
The  only  witness  as  to  this  fact  was 
Majocchi,  in  <he  first  place,  and  then 
Sacchi,  Was  it  known  that  their  de- 
positions would  be  contradicted  ?  Are 
tliey  not  contradicted?  An  examina- 
tion exparte  was  taken  at  Milan,  and 
yet  some  of  those  very  witnesses  have 
told  you,  in  the  most  distinct  terms, 
when  speaking  of  these  balls,  that  in 
the  presence  of  her  royal  highness 
Dothiu;!;  particular  was  obsetved. 
They  all  agreed  that  if  any  thing  irre- 
gtilar  happened,  it  did  not  fall  under 
b«r  rpyal  bigbaesi's  obsci^vatitfo.    It 


was  said  by  one  of  these  virtuous  wit<t 
uesses,  that  her  royal  highness  wit- 
nessed these  improprieties,  and  so  far 
from  expressing  any  disapprobatiou,- 
she  was  pleased  at  it.  Now  M.  De 
Mont,  iu  page  S90  and  303,  expressly 
negatives  that  particular  fact.  In  the 
fiT'ii  place  my  learned  friend  introduced 
that  by  asking— 

**  How  long  did  you  continue  at  the 
Barona  ?  The  first  time  two  or  three 
days. 

*•  Did  you  ever  afterwards  return  ? 
Ves. 

**  How  long  did  you  continue  then 
at  the  Barona  ?     Near  two  months. 

**  Was  Bergami  and  her  roy^l 
highness  there  the  whole  of  that  time  ? 
No. 

"  Where  did  they  go  to  ?  To  Ger- 
many. 

**  How  long  were  they  at  the  Ba- 
rona before  ihey  went  to  Germany  ? 
Nearly  one  month." 

And  now  there  comes  a  very  im- 
portant question,  put  by  my  learned 
friehd  to  this  witness,  about  that 
mouth,  and  certainly  if  it  had  been 
asked  of  a  respectable  witness,  it  would 
have  -been  applicable  to  the  case. 
**  Did  you  make  any  observations  on 
the  conduct  of  Bergami  and  her  royal 
highness,  how  they  conducted  them- 
selves towards  each  other  during  this 
time."  Your  lordships  will  not  forget- 
that  this  question  is  got  out  of  her 
own  instructions.  The  answer  is,  *'  I 
made  no  particular  observation." 
*'  How  did  they  address  each  other.*' 
To  be  sure  such  a  question  was  a 
pretty  good  bolus  for  auy  witness,  and 
very  little  doubt  coidd  be  entertained 
that  it  arose  out  of  information  re- 
ceived from  Milan.  Well,  what  is  the  ' 
answer  ?  *•  The  princess  sometimes 
said,  '  Bergami,*  and  sometimes, 
'  thou,'  to  Bergami,  and  Bergami  said, 
'  princess'  to  her."  Then  she  is  asked, 
"  While  you  were  at  the  Barona  did 
Bergami  do  any  thing  to  her  royal 
highness."  Now  really  that  is  a  pretty 
leading  question,  and  it  shows  what 
the  intention  was  In  choosing  to 
question  her  about  the  peculiarity  of 
conduct ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say^ 
it  never  would  have  been  put  in  this 
court  if  it  had  not  been  stated  in  mv 
friends  briefs,  and  therefore  yon  see 
there  is  a  difference  between  what 
occurred  out  of  court,  and  what  the 
witness  would  swear  in  court— a  dif* 
fcrence  between  what  sive  would  ftata 
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_  «p  of  tb«  Ivideuce,  dwtU  bere  the  fkbricalio*  hmA  ben  ciANk 

with  preat  met  with  rf«ard  lo  aiiu-  eoatroveiied  i  41m  slaadert  qf  4iaes»4pt 

ifier  Mbibitioo  of  Mahomei't  ou  buard  lerirantti  hM  baen  repelled.     M^  ^"^^ 

tha.polaccay  but  Mr*  Uownioi  bat  told  ask  wbat  are  we  to  tbink  of  a  eaia  mn 

HI  how  that  accaired  t  be  tayt  tbai  tbU  it  funoded  oa  Ibe  infamooa  icaadfli  eC 

Ulabomet  bad  a  quarrel  with  the  doc-  these  diiearded  lerfanta,  who  eomfin 

|or»  aod  thai  b«  alwa^rs  perfurmed  this  to  fabricate  tueh  a  tlorf  aaoar  ifci* 

daaca  whenever  the  doctor  cane  ou  telvet?    What  are  we  tothMot  aeipi 

deck :  it  was  a  mere  mode  of  playing  which  maialy  retu  on  the  evidenae  sf 

off  a  Joke  qpon  the  doctor,  who  was  this  Sacebi,  ifit  way  be  called 

liot  upon  very  food  terms  wiib  him*  at  all.    My  lords,  I  passoTcr,  li 

My  lordSf  I  will  now  bef  to  call  your  the  walkiuy  in  the  uigfbt  at  tha 

attention  again  to    tlie    eviUeuce   of  io  the  rooaij  it  eaanot  btt  cant 

Sacchi,  and  to  tbe  complete  contradic-  only  because  it  it  staled  to  haw  lakei 

tion  with  which  Sacvhi's  statemeut  has  place  when  no  other  peiaoM  saw  lU  J 

been  met*    It  was  atserted  by  Sacchi  will  call  your  attention  to  another  maM 

that  upon  one  occasion  tbe   weather  rial  part  of  8acehi*t  eTidonoe,  in  wUsh 

being  very  hot  the   wiudows  of  her  be  is  directly  contradicted;  itisiaaste 

royal    bigbnets's    place  of  residence  438.    It  is  not  my  intention  10  go  OiW 

were  thrvwa  open,  that  he  himself  had  ^U  the  monstrous  obseenitiea  wbwh  ert 

risen  from  his  bed  to  air  himself,  and  there   detailed,   and  with   #hieli  yspr 

that  Bergami  thought  thig  a  very  good  Uwdships'  ears  have  been  offbndedt  bat 

opponuniiy  of  cUudettinely  itealuig  to  j,  ^  ^^^j  remarkable  that  De  Mont,  wb* 

tbe  bed  of  her  royal  highness.     My  ^^  ^^  j^e  journey  to  Soainfflk.  bil 

lords,  I  will  observe  no  more  upon  thai  „^t  y^^^  ^,,^4  ^^  support  luid  eaate 

part  of  the  case.    I  am  extremely  torry  the  accouot  of  SacebiTls  not  this  at 

todctam  your  lordOiips,  with  any  oh-  i^^  a  tery  surprisiag  omierioa?    bh 

iervatiouB  of  miue ;   but  1  cauaot  but  ^^^^       ^^^^V  ^ 
remark.,fcred«  could  attach  Itself  to  ^^'^^^^  eveiy  momi^  Sw 

such  a  story,  told  by  such  persons,  tbat  ^^,  f^^UneMB\  cSriage  at*da7Si3[ 

tbeu.wbeuever  a  servant  was  discarded,  .„'   1, 1,*  k  „.  ^  ^„  ."?       ^C.'^^^ 

and   chose  to  come  forward  to  stale  t^t.JjJ'^.^^^ 

such  a  fact,  if  tbe  story  could  be   be-  trrT.      U^T''  '   7!"**^ '"^^ 

believed,  it  would   place  tbe  character  f*"'*'^^-     I«  ^«  ^b^"  P«t  to  h,„  ^ 

of  every  uiau  aud  womau  iu  all  civUized  ^«r,  on  any  occasion,  he  had  obserred 

society  entirely   at  tbe  mercy  of  any  ^he  situation  of  her  royal  liighnesa  a«d 

menial   servant  who    should    be  dis-  ^^T^?""'/'      "^  ,^p.   ^^    ^«"«**    ^ 

pleased  by   being  turued  awav.    It  is  ***»";  *'''^^^^»  **;**  their  respective  liaads 

quite  impossible  tbat  there  cai  be  any  ? V  .*  ^'^"^T  "^^  ^"f**  *'*''*''•  ^**'''  ^*^ 

securitv   for  the  most  correcliaud  vir-  *  believe  that  to  be  utterly  impossible, 

tuous  of  mankind.     If  this   case  was  >'«*  *  *"*'»  ""^  '«»t  »Pon  ^»»at,  but  caH  ts 

strong  iu  itself;  if  tbe  icstimony  came  y**"""  lordships    recollectien  how,  when 

from  lips  never  polluted  by  any  thing  "®  ^^.  Pressed  m  cmss-examinatioD  oa 

obscene,  and  was  derived  from  sources  ^**"  point,  whether  there  was  any  odier 

the  most  pure,  such  evidence  ought  to  pe»'so»  »"  the  carriage  besides  thepria-i 

be  listened  to  with  tbe  uliuost  jealousy  <^«"  a"^  Bergami,  he   takes  refuge  ia 

aud  suspicion.     Even  if  it  came  from  ^^^^  prt  tended  defect  of  memory — tbit 

oue  whose    testimony   was   above   all  happy  defect  of   memory,    which  may 

contradictiouaud  suspicion-~if  itcame  possibly  save  Majocchi  from  the  Upi 

.  from  que  M  bo  could  have  no  motive  tor  puiiishuieut  which  he  so  richly  deserved, 

iujuriug  the    party  against  whom   he  My  lords,  is  it  possible  that  a  man  dioeM 

spoke — from  oue  who  had  never,  ou  thus  be  ignorant  whether  any  other  per* 

auy  occasion,   expressed    himself     iu  sun  wa^  iu  the  carriage  ?     But  your  lord» 

terms    of  indignation    or    displeasure  ships,  I  am  sure,  can  never  forget  how 

agaiust  the  party    who   was   charged  direct  this  man,  iu  this  particular,  has 

tirith  a  crime — even  though  the  channel  been  contradicted  by  the  adverse  tei^ 

should  not  be  infected  by  treachery  and  uiouy  of  uniaipeachtd  and  onimpeaeb* 

ingratitude— even  though  given  without  able  witnesses.     You  cannot  fail  to  re» 

any  motive  to  accuse  or  traduce  an  inno.  membei    the    unfeeling    coldneu    widi 

cent  person,  yet  the  story  told  here  is  which  Sacchi    related  his  obscene  sad 

eooogh  to  raise  the  feeling  of  iucredu^  filthy  tale.    In  page  6S4)  tile  oontiadio- 

IHjfin  evecy   ooprejadiced  mind.    Bat  tion  umostpositifaanddfieot^.  |ttaa 
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fs,  tliat  Insiead  of  Sacclii  pcrfurm- 
e  office  of  courier  pa  that  journey, 
teliod  in  the  caratelln,  nnd  Carlo 
vas  the  man  who  attended  on  horse- 
vith  lier  mujesty's  tarriaofc.  So  fnv 
lis  having-  tiio  opportunity  of  np- 
lingf  the  window  of  her  inajesty^s 
ife,  he  was  not  the  courier  who 
ed  on    that  journey  |  he  did   not 


itiory,  whi^Yt  ^s  before  imperfect 
upon  the  subject  of  the  courier,  "is  re- 
freshed, and  I  remember  perfectly  that 
Carlo  Forti  was  the  courier  who  tra- 
vi'lled  with  her  majesty."— jSo  that^  my 
lordS)by  this  witness's  evidence,  the  fact 
t^iat  Carlo  Forti,  and  not  Sacchini,  was 
the  courier  on  that  occasion,  remains 
uncontradicted.  In  his  cross-exam Ina- 
i  horse  back>  for  having  been  much  tion  (pa^e  722  to  page  744)  upon  the 
on  a  former  joiiruey,  he  was  al-  name  subject,  and  where  every  circum- 
stance is  sifted  to  the  bottom,  he  re^ 


to  go  forward  in  one  of  her  royal 
sji^s  carriag-es  the  evening  before, 
er  to  provide  horses.  Then,  in 
i04,  he  is  cross-examined  with  the 

strictness  on  that  point,  ItHt  so 
m  giviug*  the  niigfhtest  contradic- 

his  former  testimony,  that  when 
rcumstances  were  broug-ht  to  his 
ction,  he  stated  some  additional 
which  tended  to  show  that  he 
lot  be  mistaken  about  it.  My  lords, 

8  a  new  cross-examination  on  the 

9  and  nothing  at  all  transpires  to 
bis  testimony  as  to  that  particular; 
en,  my  lords,  1  have  this  further 
lation   on    the  subject,    that   De 

althoug-h  on  that  journey,  and 
vas  intimately  acquninted  with 
,  and  couvcrsaot  of  every  fact  that 
id,  yet  she  is  not  examined  to 
.  the  account  that  was  given  by 
She  was  nor  asked,  whether  he 
jid  not  ride  on  horseback  on  that 
f,  and  surely  his  was  evidence 
]uiKed  all  possible  confirmation  to 
t  it.  Let  us  look  to  the  evidence 
tenant  Mownaiu  upon  this  sub- 

I  page  726  of  the  printed  evi- 
where  he  says,  that  her  majesty, 
of  travelling  in  a  carnage  with 

which  miuh  be  drawn,  travelled 
English   landaulct.     He  makes 

II  of  spring  blinds,  but  be  meu- 
variety  of  other  circumstances, 
shew  thai  his  memory  is  quite 
te  to  the  subject  on  which  he 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
t  one  journey  performed  by  her 
from  Rome  to  Senigaglia,  and 
e  fie  must  be  speaking  of  this 
irut'y.  He  is  as-Ned,  **  Have  you' 
:ollertiou  who  performed  the 
'  courier  on  that  journey  ?"  He 
1  thiniv  there  were  two  couriers 
;d  by  her  majesty.  Carlo  Forti 
L-ehini,  but  which  uf  the  two 
i  with  her  majesty  on  that  jour- 
•u*i  recollect." — **  Do  you  at  all 
»er  whether  Sacchini  was  taken 
'  I  do  ;  and  now  that  you  have 


mains  unshaken  in  every  part  of  his 
previous  statement,  and  his  evidence 
becomes  still  stronger  when  the  trans- 
actions of  the  journey  are  brought  to 
his   recollection,  and  this,  too,  when 
my  learned  friends  are  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  means  of  contradiction*   He 
is  asked  a  variety  of  minute  questions, 
in  order  to  try  his  recollection  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  **  What  sort 
of  carriages  carried    her  royal  higb- 
ness's  suite?     Where  did  you  sleep?— 
How  far  did  you  go  on  that  day  ?— Did 
you  travel  by  day  or  by  •night? — Did 
you  not  stop   at   some    place    called 
Carlo? — How  long    did    you    remain 
there? — When  did  you  arrive  at  Seni- 
gaglia?" — All  these  questions   he  an- 
swers with  readiness  and  promptitude, 
and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which 
shows  that  he  has  a  perfect  recollection 
of  all  that  passed  on  the  journey.    My 
learned  friend  having  called  Mr,  How- 
nam's  recollection  to  the  circumstance 
of  having  been  at  the  place  called  Carlo, 
he  tried  to  get  him  into  something  like 
a  contradiction.    He  asks  him  whether 
he  does  not  recollect  leaving  Sacchini 
there,  and  he   does   not  recollect  his 
being  thrre.     Why  then  be  is  asked 
more  distinctly  as  to  the  description  oC 
carriage   in  which  the  princess  rode; 
and  be  says  ^*  she  travelled  in  an  Eng- 
lish Inndaulet,  which  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  carriage  she  almost  always  tra- 
velled in."    So  that  it  is  qui  e  clear  she 
had  not  travelled  in  a  carriage  in  which 
curtains   could   have   beon  drawn  and 
withdrawn.    Tiat  fact   is  certain  and 
incoutroviertible.     In  p?iige  755,  having 
been  further  examined  as  to  any  precise 
recollection  be   bad   of  which  of  the 
couVicrs  accompanied  the  carriage  on 
horseback,  he  says,  "  I  have  a  slight 
recollection  of  one  of  tbcm  travelling 
in  a  carriage,  but   I  have  no  positive 
recollection  upon  the  subject."  **  Wf  11 
then,  that  further  circunislance  being 
brought  to  your  notice,  do  yoil  now 


ed  that  chrcumstance,  my  me-  •  recollect  whether  Carlo  l\^n\  v****  >3ft». 
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mf§p  '^  lb  Bot."  So  tluU  from  the 
flnt  Co  (h«  lait  4>f  Um  Joumejr, .  tb*  cir- 
conitMMck  stated  in  tbif  fentlcnAn't 
•f  yesM  makM  it  ettremaly  improlMble 
tlMt  Carlo  Forti  waft  tba  courier  oa 
Itoweback—a  fact  which  placM  it  be- 
3!MmI  tba  pMftibility  of  doabt,  that  her 
sqgpal  bighiMM  travailed  in  aa  Enfliib 
aarriatek  aceoaipaaied  by  the  countMt 
af  OUi  aad.  the  bigbly  fkvotued  Bar^ 
faaii*  Wba  ia  the  oext  witnets  upon 
tWi  mast  i«p«>rtaat  part  of  the  case  ? 
Calaaai  Ol  viera,  a  panoaof  very  great 
taspaetability  t  and  I  am  qnile  sure  be 
gvra  bia  evidence  io  Sttch  a  manner,  aa 
net  ta^lraw  apon  him  the  slicbteatim- 
putalioa  to  bis  prejudice.  lndeed»  I 
fteuld  be  doia^  bkn  Injustice,  if  i  did 
not  apaak  ol  bim  witb  the  bighaat  ap- 
prabtaion.  It  is  tmai  ha  did  nal  accom^ 

Cy  her  royal  higbncaa  frtmi  Rome  to 
igaglia  I  bwt  observe  what  be  says 
in  Mfa  911  of  the  evidence.  **  I  sup- 
pad  wit^  ber  royal  hifboess  on  tbe 
evaniag  of  ber  settinc  out.  Sba  set 
oat  about  audnicbt.  T  had  tbe  honor 
of  baodins  ber  royal  bifcbucss  into  ber 
canria^B.  It  was  au  Euglitb  carriage. 
Bc^des  ber  royal  bifbnesj,  who  went 
into  the  carriage,  there  were  the  coun. 
tfse  of  Qldi,  Bergaiiii»  and  tbe  child 
Victorine."  Being  asked  who  accom- 
panied her  majesty  on  her  journey,  he 
skates  that  count  Vassali  and  Mr.  How- 
nam  were  amongst  the  persons.  He 
saw  them;,  in  their  carriage,  and  he 
bowed  to  them;  and  he  said  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  deseription 
of  carriage  iu  which  her  royal  bigbnessi 
travelled.  He  was  then  asked  who  was 
tbe  courier  who  accompanied  tbe  car« 
riage,  and  he  says,  be  saw  Carlo  Forti 
go  out  of  tbe  room  to  accompany  her 
royal  highness.  *  On  his  cross-examina- 
tion (page  917)  he  says,  that  Mr.  How« 
nam,  Mr.  Vassali,  and  Lewis  Bergami, 
travelled  in  a  separate  carriage.  *'  1 
think  Sehiavini  did  not  set  out  that 
night,  but  went  on  the  follow ing  day 
in  a  carriage  ;*'  but  he  distinctly  swears, 
that  upon  that  occasion  her  majesty  set 
out  iu  the  landau,  and  he  did  nut 
see  Sacchi  accompany  the  carriage  as 
courict*.  Now  1  find  the  whole  of  this 
statement  <iistii>cvly  confirmed  by  the 
rest^of  the  testimunv.%    But  1  need  not 

m 

draw  your  lordships'   attention  to  the 
particulars  in  which  it  is  su  confirmed, 


st4Gboif>s  bis  statement  witb  un(|uestion- 
abie  vefacity,    in  bis  further  ciamina- 


tion  (page  980)  ba  nfa,  tfattt  foac  c$9» 
riages,  accompaBied  ber.  myal  higb* 
ness.  '*  I  cannot  say  boar  iMif  it  moM 
tabe  to  travel  firam  Baaie  ta  8m»- 
gaglia."  In  answer  to  another  qiMH 
tion  be  says,  «« I  saw  Cario  Fartliii 
horseback,  settkig  out  with  tba  pd»* 
cesa  as  courier?— Mo,  neither  w^r; 
Carlo  ForU  waa  biied  piavkionaUhr  at 
Loretto,  and  advanded  at  8eniga|^|a 
consequence  of  bisfttthfol  aervksffev 
tbe  Journey  tbkber."  Ha  ia  then  cyaia-i 
exammed  witb  a  great  deal  of  partfeur 
larity,,  and  I  do  not  recoil^  any  tbaj^ 
cireoBstance  in  which  be  doviataf  htffk 
ai^of;bis  answers  in  chiaf{— eadnlt 
bare  is  tbb  Mister  Sacchi  anif aaxte  fp 
an  indecent  and  abomhiat^a^  hutW 
probable  transaction,  obseraad  bybha 
to  have  taken  place  on  tba  public  higl^ 
way,  when  tie  was  priding  by  the  .aide  ef 
tbe  queen's  carriage,  in  oirdfr  la  da 
which,  he  bad  drawn  aside  the  eurtalak 
which  protected  the  carriage  on  the  oat* 
side.  Now,  mybrds,  heiscantnulielal. 
in  tbe  whole  of  this  abominable  ad 
atrocioiis  stor>.  He  is  «ou'tradicted1gr 
tbe  courier  wba  did  accompany  the  au^ 
riage.  Carlo  Port!  i  be  is  con^redttal 
by  (oUmel  Oilviera,  who  awaars  fbin 
he  saw  Carlo  Forti,  and  not  Sacchi, 
accompanying  the  carriage  in  capacity 
of  courier;  and  he  is  cootradicted  by 
count  Vassali  and  lieutenant  Howaaw. 
AU  these  four  witnesses  speak  to  tbe 
entire  destructionol  this  man's  evid.nre, 
and  shew  the  utter  impossibility  of  its 
being  true.  Would  this  m^n's  evideaoe 
have  admitted  of  confirmation?  Most 
assuredly  it  would  in  many  particulars, 
had  it  been  founded  on  th^  least  par- 
ticle of  troth;  but  it  has  not  receirtd 
any  conHrmation,  and  the  evidence  we 
have  called  to  coiitradict  him,  has  not 
been  encountered  by  a  single  fact  which 
could  shake  its  truth.  To  meet  such 
an  abominable  story  as  this  man  has 
told,  in  this  part  of  his  evidence,  js  it 
possible  to  go  farther  than  we  have 
done  to  shew  that  it  is  altogether  fsiss; 
and  if  it  be  so,  what. becomes  of  Mi 
evidence  as  to  the  other  indecent  trans- 
actions he  has  described?  What  be- 
comes of  the  statement  be  has  given 
of  what  toolf  place  at  the  Barooa, 
where  be  himself  confesses  to  have 
taken  indecent  familiarities  with  certain 
females?  What  becomes  of  the  foal 
imputations   upon  the  queen,    which 


because  tbe  mode  in  which  be  swears,    rest  entirely  upon  bis  evidence,  rektivs 


to  the  indecent  and  improper  eondost 
which  took  place  at  the  Iftfia-^ilnifiitS' 


IJOM  whkfi  ban  ben  Mpreuly  motra- 
diMtd  in  detail  b;  the  most  unituesiioii. 
*bla  tMtimoay,  shewiDi^  tbat  tlierc  is 
lot  a  title  of  truth  in  tlit  nhole  of  the 


lUtcinent.    Il  ii  ttatcd  ai 


ilrong  cir- 


was  black-hailed  in  the  Caisiuo  Suckty 
acAlJUi).  Why,  irtbalfai;lbeM>(wh](;h 
I  doubt) ,  i[  was  HOC  became  there  nai 
anyJuM  fDuadatioii  fur  jucb  a  pnicced- 
ini^,  but  because  ibe  was  kiiooo  to  be 
the  persiicuteJ,  calumniated,  and  exiled 
wife  «f  th^  jiriuce  Re>;cnC— b 

"broad  over  the  i'ace -if  ths  e __. 

i^  iw  hutne  unJer  which  to  ibclter  her 
'■(•worn  head — becaase  Bbe  had  no 
atyluD  10  lUiin  to  fur  praUctioD,  aad 
JweauR  tliose  friends  who  had  oa  a 
farmer  occasion  c.iried  her  triumpb- 
antly  through  the  moat  uojust  ace  sa- 
UODI,  were  llUw  fouud  b  tL  «riuBtiuD 
which  1  will  not  tru!l  myself  tu  de- 
Mribe!  Uuderthese  pircumstaneea,  ii 
i«  iropoisible  that  evidence  can  be  found 
U^OTer  such  facts.  Id  the  nature 
dthiop  it  ii  impracticable.  U  it  oe. 
aamry  fbf  me  tu  go  through  the  list 
of  other  vitnegses,  similar  to  Saechi, 
who  liave  been  examinerl — the  Gug. 
giarii,  the  (ialdinis.  ihe  Ogeioiiis,  the 
Kancattis,  and  the  rest  of  liaiiaos  whose 
tianies  tire  one  in  proiioiiueiiig-?  la  it 
neeeswry  for  the  to  go  thruugh  any  de- 
tail  of .  their  respective  perjuries  ? 
Havel  naigiren  youaspecinieu  wbic^ 
tDott  at  Once  dispose  of  them  alii 
When  the  teillinonv  of  tluj  perjured 
carrier  it  ,li5]>05ed  of  upon  evidence 
the  moat  coucluilve,  what  confiilence 
can  yoar  lordship  have  in  the  rest  of 
that  bonie  fruiii  which  he  has  bem 
■elected  ?    AVbat  relinnee  can  yon  plaee 
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LaJgiani  and  Ovladppe  'S■wll^.^l  ^^ 
piuved  that  it  wat  inipoEiible  hr  the 
man,  Faoli  Ragazzouj,  wbo  depoied 
to  the  fact,  to  haTe  seen  who  he  da~ 
scribed.  Could  my  learned  friends 
ima^^iue  that  this  circunislauce  would 
pa  >  UDooticed,  and  uncuntra dieted  ? 
it  is   impassible.     Bui   there   ii  one 

cif  the  cate,  which  could  not  hut  bava 
(truck  your  lordtbipi    ai    siirpriilnr 

«D.i  unaccooutable.  Wben  Ragazioni 
spiike  of  the  grollu-scene  at  ilie  Villft 


tl'£-it 


d  plan 


10   pri 


etbc  a 


curacy  uf  his  Matement.  He  was  an 
ari'Litecl,  and  it  was  hi  duly  tu  hara 
^keii  plana,  but  this  appears  not  to 
IjBve  been  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  witiitS'es  have  meniioned,  who 
were  eiamineil  fur  her  royal  bighuesf, 
did  tatte  plans.  Why  were  out  plane 
taken  by  Raguzzoni?  I'll  tell  your 
lordships ;  because  if  he  had  so  done. 
It  would  have  been  imposiible  for  bint 
to  prove  the  fact  he  has  dared  to 
aiaerl  on    bis   oalh,    aud    (be    plan 


luld   r 


in.  because  tL 
It  have   ■ 


'ihuwthaC 


ventured  to  da- 
My  lords,  h  sbo-*6  what 
men  will  do  (then  great  eucouragC' 
meats  are  held  out  lo  hem  to  (Otnniic 
these  perjuries,    and   it    shows   how 


before   they 


■    pet 


iiught   t 


poa  the  teatimouy  of  a„j „.  .„^„, 

amidst  the  contradictory,  juconsislant, 
and  improlfable  stories  «ilh  nhicb  they 
have  poUuttd  your  ears?  it  were  ne-  | 
ecKsary,  1  could  point  out  iouuuierable  , 
instances  in  which  ihi-  bave  fonwum,  > 
contradicted,  auJesposed  the  weakness  | 
of  the  cause  which  ility  have  been  | 
brotight  to  suppurt.  Merely  as  a  samnle 
of  tbeir  (estiinony,  1  Mi,l  just  advwl 
to  the  story  winch  has  been  told  about 
the  figures  of  Adam  and' Eve.  Can 
any  miui  have  a  doubt  now  of  the 
falaehouds  which  have  been  told  iu 
thi*  part  of  the  case;  And  yet  that 
wai  one  of  the  most  disgm ting— the 
BuM  offensive  parw  alleged,  i  do 
"M  Mate  tilt  pMrticulars,  it  it 
tptavb  for  nu  to  itau,  tbu  SaottDo 


luy  engage- 
To  refe  you  iurds  ips  lo  auolher 
particular,  iu  wliicb  tbe  iuconsislencj, 
and  eveti  perjury  ut  tUs  witness  i* 
manifest,  1  will  ineolioD  ihat.  In  page 
234,  I  hi  Ra;aECoui  speaking  of  same 
houte.tt arming,  it  one  of  tbe  wil- 
lestes  called  il,  ami  wbeu  the  garden! 
•f  the  Villa  D'Este  were  illumtnaled, 
says,  that  be  saw  he  prii.cess  and 
Bergami  sitting  together  oil  the  same 
bench,  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  park. 
Now,  lupposins  this  fact  to  be  true, 
what  impuialiononllie.oiidoei  of  the 
queen  is  therein  ii  ?  Ailmiiting  U)e 
fact  itself  (o  be  saiisractonl.  proved 
liy  the  evidence  of  Ragazj.im,  what  it 


observed  this 


He 


ice  at  S  o'clock 

iug,  and  ibal  DoniinatEU 
urusa  was  with  bin).  Thi-,  according 
to  my  learued  friend's  ■ii...ie  ..(  count- 
ing time  111  Ital: ,  lu,t«aJ  ul  heiut  '.i» 
in  tbe  motniiig,  yiouVii  >ie  dirawt.  iaT>«i 
at  night,  ibe  vcr^^iauT  ia  ni\aAi  <^a« 


(# 


M|4te4be  Wifll|W  their  liapfiy 
^iUnltMigbtful    clitnate.     TliCA  bow 
•doM  this  circumstauce  of  imputftUun 
..iqNw  US  turn  out?    The  thing. hap- 
pened ID  broail  lighty  and  when  ibe 
'tmiiiactiaii  mutt  be  at  opeo  and  aft 
iniblic  as  mid -day;  at  a  time  wheu 

•  these  low    persoui.  (as    my  learued 
.friend  calla  them)  must  have  met  iu 

tbroDgs  to  the  carden.    Another  pal 
•y        .ptble    falsehood    I    cannot    forbear 
^  tpointingbut  to  your  lordibina,  in  the 
•cridence  of    Antonio  Biancni,    page 
-3979  who  describes  the  bathing  scene 
.in  the  nTerfireszia,  and  deposes  t^ 
seeing  the  priticess  and  Bergaini  enter 
a  cauoe.    Unfortunately  fur  the  case 
.  of  my  learned  friends,  this  part  of  the 
evidence  completely  fails  them,  for  it 
.  turns  out,  upuu  ihe  testimony  of  un- 
,  impeachable  witnesses,  that  thi^  river 
Brexsia  is  a  constant  cataract,  and  as 
'  to  navigating  ir,  the  thing  i«  impos- 
sible, according   to  the    eyidence  of 
lieutenant  Uownam  (page  717J.     1 
really  am  astonished  at  the  uncou- 
troulable  impudence  of  thc.<e  pecsous 
in  attempting  to  impose  such  tales 
upon  the  British  public.  Mr.*  Howuam 
states,  that  to  navigate  the  Breasia  is 
C[uite  impossible;  that  it  either  runs 
In  a  torrent,  or  is  »o  drv  that  It  would 

•  I 

be  impossible  to-^oat  a  boat  in  it,  and 
certainly  would  afford  no  means  of 
bathing.  If,  then,  the  whole  host  of 
Italian  witnesses  were  to  come  for- 
ward and  depose  to  this  fact  which 
Bianchi '  mentions,  it  is  quite  obvious 

•  that  they  must  be  iruiity  of  falsehood. 
But  had  my  learned  friend  the  means 
of  confirmin»:  this  wiuiess  ?  Surely  he 
bad,  if  his  witness  is  to  be  believed  ; 
for  this  man  says,  that  th^  princess 
and  Bergami  came  out  of  the  water 
ns  soon  as  they  saw  him  with  four 
gentlemen  who  were  in  a  boat.  If, 
then,  there  were  four  other  persons  iu 
this   boat,  the  circumstance  is  neces- 

,  sarily  open  to  this  observation  :  why 
were  not  these  four  gentlemen  called  ? 
Surely  it  was  more  desirable  that 
these  four  gentlemen  should  he  called 
than  this  Bianchi.  Another  feature  iu 
the  evidence  worthy  of  observation, 
Is  in  the  statethent  of  Giuse'ppe  Gug- 
giari  to  the  boatmen,  who  took  the 

.  princess  from  the  Villa  D'Este  to  the 
theatre  at  Como.  This  man  states 
that  be  saw  Bergami  kiss  the  priucess 

.  four  times  in  the  bofit,  Certaiuly  this 
is  a  greater  number  of    times  than 


nesses  irfoaglil  «p  \h&it  einifclewti 
to  swear.    But  thlfl  auui  hmtM  to 
mention  other  sapposed    ■■AiiBngiss 
that  oocurred^  and  I  wiU  HBdiHalLi  te 
say,  from  the  uiumal«TldcBce«flbiB 
man's  story^  no  sacb  tbinf  took  pjm. 
He  states,  in  pace  4S8,  that  he  sat* 
the  princess  anaBftrgainl  cone  Ml  of 
the  dinipg-room    mm  go  into  sems 
other  rooD«  wbena.tlMy  locdctd  tbeai- 
selves  np,  but  be  could  not  see  Ihev 
they  conducted  tbemsalvae*    Oat  ef 
your  lordships  (p.  496«)   aelMid  tins 
man,  wliether  any  other  penosif  vera 
present,  and  saw-  what  faa  daacrihed  ? 
and  be   answered  that    hie  •  bmfcer 
ItancattI  %nd  Giovanni  Capella  vsK 
present.    Now  it  liat  hapyaaedt  that 
in    son^e   instances    theaa    witaeMts 
have  described  s^ctnee  at  which  thqr 
were   sertrally  and   alona    eye  wit- 
nesses s'  but  la  thia  Instance  h  so  bap* 
peus  that  ueitber  fUncatti  nor  Capella 
are  called  tio  confirm  thia  Gugglari  ia 
so  important  a  ,  part  of    hia   slocy. 
Wbeu  witnesses  came  by  sheMsdvei 
to  state  facts  which  thtf  know  of  tbdr 
own  knowledge,  it  may  not  baip|W|MWi 
'to  confirm  ibem;    hat  where,' It  b 
possible  to  confirm  them,    the  lead 
that  your  lordships  have  a  right  te  ex- 
pect is,  that  confirmatory   witoessei 
shall   be   called.     In  thia  particidsr, 
GuggiaVi  stands  unconfirmed,  for  Rsu- 
catti  is  only  placed  to  speak  to  other 
circumstances,    and   Capella    is    not 
called  at  all  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
thai  throughout  the  whole  testimooy 
^of  all  these  Italians,  no  two  of  tbem 
speak   of    the   same    circumstancei, 
except  as  to   such   as  are  matter  of 
public    notoriety,     and    which    every 
body   must  know.    Why   do  I  make 
this   ohservatiou,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  your  lordship's  attention  to 
the  mautier  in   which   this  case  has 
been  got  ttp — to  point  out  the  profli- 
gate motives  of  these  persons,  and  to 
show  that  the  ^respective   parts  theyi 
have  been  acting  are  bottomed  in  the 
most  sordid  and  wicked  iucliuations* 
I  have  not  troubled   your    lordships 
with  any  minute    observations    upon 
the  testimony  of.  each    of    all  these 
numerous   witnesses,    because,    if  I 
have  successfully  traced  their  conduct 
to  a  bad  motivf  „  I  do  enough  to  do 
away  the  effect  of  the  whole  evidence. 
When  their  conduct  comea  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  question  of  motive— when 
I   have '  shown  a    motive    operating 


evtn  M ajocchi  or  any  of  the  other  wit-  |  upon  tbeae  persons*^  fliindi  ftitlneiaa(  t9 
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induce  them   to    impute    criminality 
wkere  it  does  not  exist — when  I  point 
out  ioniimerahle  instances    in  which 
they  have  forsworn  themselves  in  the 
most  important  points,  1  think  I  need 
not  lahour  to  show  that  such  persons 
aire  not  eutiiled  to  credence.    There  is 
one   point  in  the  testimony  of  Sacrhi 
^'hich  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  to  brin^ 
to  your  lordship's  attention,  and  which 
1  think  material  to  show  the  positive 
falsehood  of  this  man.     He  tells  your 
lordship^,  that   ahout   twelve  months 
since   he  was  induced  to   change  his 
name,  and  assume  that  of  Villani,  in 
consequence    of  what  then  happened 
to  himself  at  Dover,  where  a  tumult 
bad  happened,  threatening  danger  to 
$he  Italian  witnesses.  Now  it  is  clearly 
in    pi*ouf  that    no  such    tumult  took 
place,  and  that  there  was  no  danger 
to  which    he    himself    was    exposed. 
What    reliance    can     your    lord^hips 
place  upon   the  testimony  of  this  im- 
portant witness — a  witness  whose  evi- 
dence is  so  much  thought  of  by  my 
learned  friends — when  he  stands  con- 
victed  of  so     palpable   a    falsehood. 
-'Need  1  go  any  farther  to  show  the  con- 
tradictions of  ihis   man,    who,   upon 
Jhis  own  showing,  is  not  fit  to  be  be- 
lieved upon  his  bath.    Then  we  come 
-to  the  most  important  witness  of  all — 
important  for  his   influence^  and  for 
the  part  he  has  acted  in  this  drama— 
1  mean  his  friend  Guiseppe   Rastelli, 
whom  1  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  of  the  Milan  com- 
mission.    1  hupe  not  to  he  misunder- 
stood in  speaking  of  that  commission. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  as  to  the 
motives    and  the   characters  of    the 
commissioners.      With  regard  to  the 
bead>commis$ioner,  Mr*  Cooke,  I  have 
uo   interest   in   saying     any  thing  to 
his  prejudice.    1  have  never  heard  any 
thing  of  his  character  that  should  in- 
duce  me   to  entertain  any  thing  but 
respect    for  it;  hut,   notwithstanding 
all  I  have  heard,  and  with  all  my  dis- 
position  to   treat  his  character   with 
respect,  and  that  disposition  does  feel 
ati  involuntary  check  when  I  find  that 
Ue  has  stooped  to  accept  the  office  of 
commissioner  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  him.   He  is  a  profound  lawyer— 
'  a  man  of  great   scientific   knowledge 
and   research — a  man  of  great  judg- 
•ineut,  and  a  legal  adept ;  but  1  confess 
that,  of  all  the  distinguished  names  in 
Westminster  Hall,  1  do  not  think  there 
|i  one  that  could  be  less  qualified  for 


the  important  business  of  (JroM-eaaini- ^ 
nation^  and  sifting  evidence  with 
elfect,  or  a  man  whose  talents  and 
whose  experience  could  so  little  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  check  the  false- 
hoods brought  before  him  by  artful 
witnesses,  or  to  check  the  base  prac- 
tices of  those  employed  under  him,  to 
induce  witnesses  to  come  within  the 
range  of  examuiation.  In  a  situa- 
tion where  the  most  anxious  and 
jealous  attention  that  man  could  be- 
stow, was  requisite  to  prepare  evi- 
dence in  such  a  case,  1  think  there 
could  hardly  he  found  a  person  so 
little  capable  of  giving  uselul  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  result  is, 
that  the  only  real  and  active  commis- 
sioner was  Mr.  Powell,  whom  we  now 
iind  to  be  the  attorney  in  this  prose- 
cution ;  and,  1  believe,  the  only  and 
the  first  attorney  who  was  ever  able 
to  collect  evidence  and  prepare  his 
case  by  compulsory  powers— such  as 
those  with  which  he  was  furnished  by 
his  commission.  As  to  colonel^rown, 
he  was  no  more  than  the  hand  to  bring 
the  witnesses  before  Mr.  Commissioner 
Powell ;  he  was  only  the  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  those  commissioners, 
whose  compulsory  powers  enabled 
them  to  bring  by  force,  threats,  or 
money,  every  witness  before  tham 
M'hom  they  thought  neoessary  to  the 
support  of  their  case.'  Mr.  Powell^  the 
attorney  for  this  prosecution,  I  think 
we  may  venture  to  believe,  however, 
is  the  only  commissioner  in  the  busi« 
ness.  I  wish  most  sincerely  that  Mr. 
Cooke  had  not  accepted  the  commis- 
sion ;  but,  perhaps,  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased that  Mr.  Powell  was  ihe  person 
selected.  We  have  it  in  evidence: 
it  appears  that  Rastelli  was  first  en- 
gaged as  a  witness,  and  then  as  a 
courier ;  and  I  beg  to  call  your  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  impropriety  of 
employing  the  same  person  in  the 
doublecharacter  of  witness  andcourier. 
To  be  8ure«  if  there  could  be  a  more 
unfit  season  than  another  for  such  an 
employment,  is  was  that  when  this 
man  was  sent  out  of  the  country—an 
employment  which  gave  him  an  -op- 
portunity of  comparing  notes,  from 
time  to  time,  with  those  persons  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  queen.  I  say  it  is  the 
most  uncandid,  not  to  say  indecent, 
proceeding,  that  was  ever  heard  of  in 
the  conduct  of  any  inquiry,  and  ou^ht 
nerer  to  have  oceurred.     The  clkA.- 
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ittctefs  of  witness  and  courier  should 
have  been  kept  entirely  distinct,  but 
nore  especially  coi:sidering  the  vast 
powers   with   which   Mr.   Powell   was 
invested,  to  enable  hint  to  execute  the 
duties  of  a  commissioner -<-an   office 
which  gave  him   immt-use  advantag:e 
in  the  first  instance,  i'rOui  the  previous 
communications  he  had  with  Kastelii, 
who  appears  to  have  acted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the   commii>sio!ier8  as   clerk, 
agent,  and  witness.     'I  his  employment 
also  fumis>>cd  him  with  the  opportu* 
nity  of  holding  out  the  terrors  of  per- 
jury to  to  the  witnesses  who  might  be 
di>posed  to  come  here  on  behalf  of  the 
queen— to  threaten  them  with  punish- 
ment,   and    to    prevent,     by   various 
means,  the  houe<it  di> charge  of  iheir 
duty  towards    our    illustrious    client. 
My  lords,  even  if  th<  ru  had   been  no 
distinct  pledge  given   upon  this  sub- 
ject,  slill   Mr,  Powell  ought  to  have 
known  better  thau^  to   stud  this  man 
abroad  to  beat  up  for  more  recruits— 
to  mingle   himself  among   more  wit- 
nesses, and  to  find  out,  if  possib  e,  trie 
means  of  contradicting  the  evidence 
for  her  majesty.     But,  my  lords,  this 
is  not  all.     in  the  language  of  plain 
and  sober  truth,  no  man  can  conceive 
the  extent  of  injur}' inllicted  upon  her 
majesty  by  being  deprived   of   tie  op- 
portunity of  eross-examiuiug  that  man 
at  the    moment  when  he   was   calK-d 
for.      The   mischief  might    never  be 
repaired.    It  is  impossible  for^ny  man 
to   calculate  the   cor.setiuenccb  of  not 
lieing   able   to   cross-exaniiue  lnm  at 
the  critical  moment  when  bis  presence 
was    required.     lie  is   sent  away  iui- 
mediately  after  he   is  cxamint  d,  and 
now,  on  the  25th  day  of  Uctober,  he  is 
not  returned,    and  there    is  no  reason 
assigned   ivv   his   absence.     M  hat  be- 
comes   <.f  tlie  seeuii'y  your  lord&hip« 
liavf,  ti:at  truth  shouhl  he  tofd  by  this 
witness,  and  tiiat    he  sl.ould  l)e  s>ub- 
jected    to   the  pains    anti  penalties  of 
perjury  if  iie  did  not  speak  Cn-  truth  ? 
But  tl:at  is  nut  the  worst  part  of  the 
siory  ;  beea/se   he  is  taktu  dwixy  ai  a 
period    when    it    is  a  niosi  iniportaui 
object    to    biinj;-    other    wiuics-e.s,  and 
patch  up  a  rai!^j;cd  case,   ty   collecting 
new  facts  and  iijlbrmalion,  to  get  rid 
of  the  eti'ect   of  our  contradict  on.     1 
think  we   have    iirv.\t  reason  to   com- 
^lain  of  want  ot  cuidour  in   ihispr.j- 
ctediug',  a  complaint  which  ou^hl  to 
la\e  great  wei^Ut  when  some  person* 
Aft:  cQii6tdutly  api^caliug  to  the  house, 


and  casting  imputations  apon  ottr 
course  of  coilduct.  If  this  person  had 
been  sent  away  inadvertently^  or 
for  want  of  proper  caution,  it  wfas  the 
1  duty  of  those  who«ent  him  to  a^iprise 
us  of  what  had  taken  place;  but  in- 
stead of  that,  they  uacandidly  take  the 
chance  of  our  not  making  the  discovery 
— a  discovery  which  we  should  never 
have  made  until  we  bad  sent  for  him 
from  Cotton  Garden,  and  liad  not.  an- 
swered when  he  was  ttrst  called.  I 
don't  tiiink  we  should  have  been  told 
of  the  fact,  according  to  the  candour 
we  have  hitherto  experienced,  if  we 
had  not  accidentally  discovered  it  upon 
the  cross-examination  of  a  person  ytho 
was  called  to  contradict  him,  and  then^ 
for  the  first  time,  it  appears,  that  tbb 
man  had  Aed  for  some  reabOD  or  other; 
whether  for  an  iunocent  purpose  I  care 
not,  but  we  should  have,  in  candour, 
been  told  of  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  here  interposed^ 
and  suggested  to  Mr.  Denman,  wh^ 
ther  it  would  not  be  desirable  he  should 
retire  for  a  short  time  to  refresh  him- 
self, considering  the  very  arduous  and 
important  duty  he  had  to  discbarge 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Denuian  bowed  thanks,  and  said, 
he  should  accept  the  indulgence  of  the 
house,  but  certainly  for  a  very  short 
time.  The  learned  counsel  accordingly 
rehired,  and  the  house  adjourned  during 
picaiiure. 

At  a  quarter  after  two  o'clock,  Mr. 
Dcnnian  reiurned  to  the  house,  and  then 
proceeded  as  follows  :— 

My  1^1  ds,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
dul^  on  this  important  subject,  I  have 
been  most  anxious,  and  1  am  not  aware, 
npun  looking  back,  that  there  is  a  single 
point  v>hich  i  have  left  untouched,  al- 
though 1  am  read^  to  admit,  that  the 
arguments  which  I  have  submitted  to 
youi  lordships  might  have  been  made 
more  fully  and  substantially  urged. 
'I  here  is  only  one  observation  to  which 
i  am  desirous  of  recurring,  and  that  iSy 
the  ohi>ervation  which,  aiiiong  others, 
was  made  upon  ihe  conduct  of  her 
ro}al  highness  in  performing  tho  part 
of  coluuihine  while  Lnigi  Bergami 
p<rfornicd  the  part  of  harlequin,  at 
the  Utile  faea're  of  the  Villa  D'Este. 
My  lords,  1  have  only  one  remark  to 
make  upon  this  fact,and  it  is  one  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  any  of  your 
lurdsUii^s  who  happen  to  be  familiar 
wvvVi  l\\e  Ti^.V&\^  ^  >X\fc  ^'«x^<c\s&t«  of 
V\ixi\eiv\x\sx«ksA^^>KB&!\sAWk  '^'«t%y«»^ 
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in  Italy.    In  Italy,  these  characters  are 
quite   different  from  tho»ie  under  the 
same  title  represented  at  Drury  Laiie. 
They   are  there    sjiealting  characters, 
and  the  name  isharliquino.  The  person 
who    represents  tiiis  charaetnr  is    the 
flerrant  of  the  lover.     Colmnbine  is  the 
Roialva,  and  instead  of  being  the  lover 
of  harlequin,    is   the  lover  of  another 
cbanicter  called  Lellio,  whose  servant 
harlequin   is.     The  English   exhibition 
has    been  very  improperly   translated 
from  the  Italian  theatre.     I  make  this 
observation  merely  as  it  occurred  ;    for 
undoubtedly  it  would   be  too  mueh  to 
attach  any  thing  crimirml  to  her  royal 
highness  for  an  act,  which  is  only  con- 
sistent with  that  dispi  sition  which  she 
has  always  shewn  to  enjoy  all  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  of  life,   without  sacri- 
ficing any  part  of  that  dignity  which 
naturally  belonged  to   her  character. 
Her   royal  highness  possesses  that  pe- 
culiar talent,  which  often  belongs  to 
iadividuals  of  high  rani^  and  station, 
that  of  lifting  persons  from  an  bumble 
sphere  to  a  familiar  intercourse,   with- 
out in-  th^  smallest  decree  sacrificing 
her  title  to   that   respect,  to  that  de- 
ference, and  to  that  attention,  which  is 
da^.  not  only  from  a  good  subject,   but 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  is  due 
from  every  honest  man  to  females  who 
occnpy  so  important  a  station.      My 
lords,  in  referring  to  the  Blilan   com- 
lausion,    my    learned      friend     (Mr* 
Brougham)  is  supposed  to  have  admit- 
ted that  nothing  Itke  a  conspiracy  ex- 
istod  in  this  case;  but  I  think,  if  I  re- 
member right  what  he  said  on  that  oc- 
casion, it  was  this : — '*  That  supposing 
a  con>piracy  did  exist,  it  was  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  prove  It,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, against    the  individuals    who 
might  be  charged  as  parties  to  it  ;*'— > 
but  be  added,  **  if  the  case  exhibited 
all    the  symptoms    which   have    been 
fband  to  arise  from  the  Milan  com- 
jnission,  then  the  coacluston  to  which 
their  lords!  ips  must  come  was  clear 
and  manifest.'*    My  lords,  I  beg  leave 
ta  adopt   this    part    of    my  learned 
friend's  proposition.  We  are  not  bound 
to  charge  any  individual  or  class  of  in- 
^Kriduals  with    conspiracy,  although, 
perhaps,  we  might  be  able  so  to  do ; 
iiot  if  I  satisfy  your  lordships  that  alt 
tbat  has  ocemrred  cannot  be  reasonably 
accounted  for,  eseept  under   circam<- 
ftances  of  great  suspicion,  then  we  sbalY 
lisfv  a  much  better,    aid  more  con- 
ol«»iv»  ease  u§fiAmt   tiioia'  who  batv 
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prosecuted  her  rtfff|elly  than  tl|py  hare 
been  enabled  to  fabricate  against  her 
majesty,  with  all  their  vast  means—* 
with  all  their  unbounded  resources,  and 
with,  all     their    uacontroled    power* 
How  came  the  witnesses  in   support  of 
this  bill  here  ?     It   was  Siiid  they  had 
not  come  by  compulsion  ;  then,  if  they 
came  as   volunteers,   what    were    the 
sordid  and  corrupt  motives  by  which 
they  were  influenced  ?    If  they   eome 
as  the  apostles  of  morality,  did  they 
come   without  scrip   or  staff,  without 
brass  or  silver  in  their  pockets,  without 
shoes  to  their  feet,  and   without   two 
coats  to  their  back?     Did   they  come 
for  their  tender  res^ard  for  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  English  crown  ?      If 
that  were  their  object,  1  believe  there 
is  not  a  mau  who  hears  mc  that  will  not 
join  me  in  thinking,  that  their   labours 
have  been  attended  with  an  effect  di* 
rectly  the  reverse.     Did  they  come  to 
support    the  pioral,  interests    of   the 
people  of  this  vast  empire  ?     I  hum- 
bly apprehend  the   moral   interests  of 
these   people  would  have  been  much 
better  consulted    by     a    far    different 
course;  because,  whatever  great  moral 
results  may  ultimately  arise  from  this 
proceeding,  as  it  now  stands  it  can  only    • 
produce  the  most  injurious  effects  upon 
public  morals.    I  say  this  because  in 
the  first  place,  the  most  innocent  and 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  have  been 
converted  into  evidence  of  crime,  and 
coupled  with  the  most  vicious  and  re- 
volting associations.  Every  little -trans- 
action, however  distant  from  suspicion 
under  other  circumstances,   has  in  the 
present  instance  been  blackened  by  the 
touch  of  calumny  and  malignancy.    In 
what  I  have  said  I  have  been  supposing 
that  all  these  facts  have  been  proved 
against  her  majesty,   instead  of  their 
having  been,  as  is  the  truth,  contro- 
verted in  the  clearest  and  most  satis-^ 
factory  manner;   but  even   supposing 
she  were  guilty  of  all  these  sins  against 
morality— <»f  all  those  shameless  and 
unblushing  acts    alluded     to    in    tb^ 
charges,  still  there  will  lurk  in    the 
minds  of  all  men  that  mischievous  ca- 
suistry which  will  induce  them  to  find 
a  justification,  an  excuse,  for  what  iB 
Immoral,  to    weigh    in  the    balan<^ 
against  the  disgrace  which  may  he  ap* 
prehended  from  yielding  to  temptation, 
A    more  unfortunate    result,    or  {one 
which  will  be  attended  with  more  fatal, 
.  and'  mort  distresilnc  conseqnencei  to 
twxLf  t^&t  it  ^  Ivoonibla  ^^  ^«&t^V^^» 
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MpindnBt  IhU  tha  ffcii  bM 
^  MDTcd|  bst  ttaej  are  not  proM 
"  bttve  BOl  been  made  onl— th«7 
itwwa  idliATerciMliedia^varj 
flwB  Mcli  drmniuocei,  mJ  rna 
Mch  ladltldvU  M  arc  raUtlH  to  aa 
cicditwhaterer  bafifre  aay  jiul  Irika- 
IMI'  Uj  lord*.  I  wni  procerdiac  lo 
BUena  npoa  the  HlUn  canmilNloa, 
■ad  vpM  tba  eitraurdlur,T  araaa* 
wbick.  uder  the  dircctioo  of  trie  ia- 
MiMmIi  MBpodDK  Uiat  coamlMloD, 
WCK  taii«a  Ibr  tbe  corraptlM  and  eol- 
laetioa  of  wltneun-  The  mliuuc*  on 
jronr  table  (kew  Ike  w«y  la  wblcli 
Ssecbi  set  irlth  Hajoccbl,  and  the  my 
inithkh  De  Mont  itainadelbe  Sru 
obJFCt  orbit  attack,  oi  nreli  iu  deierlbe 
the  canne  of  bii  Iraveb  aader  the  cba- 
raeler  in  whicb  be  acted.  Hj  lord*, 
Baitelli  nai  withdrano  from  yoar  no- 
tice, at  a  period  nnd  noder  cirCBm- 
■lancei  wbicb  betome  eztretaelj  ma- 
leri-I,  whea  it  ii  vonildcred  who  the 
(enlleman  wai  bj  nbom  he  wai  teat 
awav.  I  be|c  to  rail  jour  lordihipi'  ~* 
tpntfon  to  Ur.  Powell'      ' 


evidence,  Hr.  Powell  w;*, 
•eat  Itailelli  on  a  niisiiali  out  or  this 
cociilrj— ibat  be  TecommeDdeil  liim  to 
tbo  foreign  office,  at  a  conricr,  to  get  a 
paftpnrt )  bikJ,  my  lordi,  the  motiTci, 
Ibe  reninni,  und  Ibe  gioDDdi,  by  which 
he  juiliBed  hlmielf  in  Mndiog  away 
llilt  iinporlant  penonage,  1  nill  ilale  in 
hii  itwn  ianguflge.  He  fnyi,  "  1  learned 
that  vnrious  reporti  were  propagsled 
fn   Italy,    »r  the  dangers    »hicb   the 
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over  ID  tills  country  ;  I  bad  heard  Ibal 
rrpiirU  nera  propagated  in  Italy  that 
thc^  bad  received  great  penonal  in' 
juricf.  1  h  111  hraril  that  the  lamilietuf 
Iho-e  person*  who  were  here,  were  ei- 
eeidinifly  auxious  upon  tbe  eubjecl  iif 
their  relations  nbo  were  in  this  coualry : 
1  Imd  under.'taod  BaHclli  (o  be  ar- 
quainied  ititb  ihe  grrsi- r  purl  tif  the 
families  of  tboie  pcraims,  and  1  con- 
»ideredltbat  it  wonM  b<  no  act  uf  tio- 
maiiity  lo  thoae  relations  and  friend*, 
Uint  some  perann  whn  bad  xien  the 
nliote  of  ibeie  witnesses,  in  this 
Brquatnied  with 
go  over  there 
with  lellen  fyom  ibeic  witnei»>|  and 
liatlng  been  bimielf  an  eye-witncw  of 
Ihelr  >afety  here,tbalbei£auld  report 
l«(ba(«  hmllifi  what  Uwir  .illaiiioa 
feallyiiHt  tan  bjtkummatAit'a* 


carry  t^ete  letters, - 
Guniiici  and  frieadt  of  these  peapk 
beliefC  the  tntlnony  of  it>eir  own  IsM 
Vrillv,  wltbMt  the  ad^iliiiaal  rfl' 
dMceof  BailalU!  \V!».  t  will  ag«'i 
uk,  wa*  RsnaUi  m  ].'ai'tu:u<iirly'(»> 
hctcde  Till*  man  bad  sioird  exprcMh, 
is  bii  erldeaee.  that  be  huew  Ibe  mt- 
newe*  only  by  ^ght.  nnd  ibai  tUi 
koowledce  wai  •h^ained  while  he  ea* 
tinned  wltb  tbemla  brinsinc  ilien  onr 
to  tbii  coantry.  He  waiaaked  WiHk  , 
which  nf  the»e  tBdhidnali  b«  kfit^ 
aad  Iw  iaid  ibMW  were  aane  Im  kaM^' 
and  MKoe  ha  did  not  kaow,  ami'mttf- 
of  tbem  that  be  had  not  ncm  IhJimL' 
In  par«  l'^'  ^  i»M^>>  *U<A  at'Atm 
he  doe*  know  i  •«!  be  iiataa  the.*«nl> 
of  Carlo  OiocMll.  Geiallma  KiaA 
Paolo  Oueoal.  Philip  BlgMlVM* 
Henrico  Bait.  Neither  of  tbo  (wo  IM 
of  these  have  been  Called  i  tbey  were 
the;efr>re  at  libeny  lo  have  nlUodad 
Mr.  Krous  when  be  was  leni  ai  coarlet 
upon  the  eipediiioa  lo  Milan.  .  YlrA, 
but  Rastelli  was  Kent,  and  Mr.PoweU 
IE  eianiincd :  and  here  it  i*  not  a  UUtt 
imgutarto  rrmark,  that  Mr.  PowflPl 
memory  fails  in  a  very  material  pi^Bt- 
iiainely,  that  Raslolli  wax  lo  relun 
before  the  3d  of  October.  It  was  bM 
till  a  subiequent  part  of  hi*  eirideace, 
Ibut  be  recullectud  that  be  bad  givea 
specific  InslruciioQS  that  lie  khould  coma 
bark  brfiiro  the  3d  of  October-  He  I* 
first  stated  to  have  been  sent  out  fns 
pure  tendernesato  Ihe  familir!  of  Ika 

lure  proceedings.  Thai  ai>y  futara 
proceediugs  will  take  place,  I  hope 
and  trait  there  is  bit  Htdc  chaste. 
Still,  liDwevrr,  in  an  Hn>w«r  tn  a  sah- 
lequeot  quettioD  po|  to  Mr.  PvwellTa* 
to  whether  be  bad  re<eited  any  co»- 
municatioii,  which  led  him  to  beliefB 
it  probable  that  Rastelli  would  loeabt 
ia  Eogland,  he  nniwera--''  1  bra* 
eiery  rea'ua  tu  belirve  that  be  wUib*- 
in  England  awn,  because  the  moat  po- 
tlli*c  direction*  were  seui  that  b«  sboold 
be  lOBl  men  *^»  ilireetina*  wmi 
•mt  iwB  or  th^  tai«a."    And  Jt  M 
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very  remarkable  that,  at  the  time  Mr. 
I^owell  speaks  with  su  much  confidence, 
lie  is  apprised  that  the  man  is  confined 
to  his  bed  with  a  fever :   such,  however, 
is  the  influence  which  he  thinks  his  di- 
rections will  have,  that  he  concludes  the 
momeut   they  aie     leceived    the    man 
^  will  take  op  his  bed  and  walk,"  and 
present   himself  in   five   da;y8  at  your 
lordships*  bar.     Mow,  on  this   point,  I 
tbluk   I  he  correspondence  which    was 
read  the  day  before  yesterday  is  of  no 
small    importance,     in    one    of  those 
letters  it  is  stated  by  colonel    Brown, 
that    he   much   fears   that    Rastelll    is 
shtlfflifig  :  he  adds  *'  He  U  in  bed,  and 
says  he.  has  a  fever  from   crossing  the 
water,  and  he  has  a  hearty  dislike  to 
retornini;  to   England."     My  lords,  I 
believe  this  to  be  extremely  correct ;  he 
may  have  Jieard  of  the  punishment  of 
the  pillory  in  this  eountry,    and   that 
persons    guilty    of    perjury    are    still 
liable   to    that   punishment.      Colonel 
Brown  then  goes  on  to  say,  <*  I  wish  be 
had  not  been  sent  back  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  will,  I  am  sure,   be  diiUcalt 
to  move  him  again.     I  shall  press  him 
the  moment  be  leaves  his  bed."    This 
letter  was  dated  the  27th  of  September. 
There  is  a  subsequent  letter,  on  the  2d 
of  October,  which  says,   *♦  Rastclli  is 
siill  ill  in  his  bed  ;**  and  another  of  the 
«anne  date,  to  this  effect,  «'  Rastelli  is 
also  on  his  pillow,  and  has  been  bled 
twice  yesterday.  He  has  a  serious  fever, 
and,    as  I   hear,    he  attributes    it  to 
liaving  vomited   blood  on    the  passage 
over  the  water.     I  expect  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  him  back  to  Lon- 
don.'^   Now,  my   lords,    these     leters 
from  colonel  Brown  were   in  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's possession  on  the  7th  of  October, 
and  yet,  on  the   13th  of  October,  Mr. 
Powell  telh  your  lordships,   that  '<  he 
lias    every  reason   to  believe  Rastelli 
will  be  very  soon  in  England  ?*'     Well, 
this  beinij^  the  case,  I  shall  now  proceed 
a  little  further  with  Mr  Puwcil.     Your 
lordships  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Pow- 
ell states  ID  another  part  of  his  evi- 
dence, that  «  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  Rastelli  wonld  be  wanted  again  in 
the  house  of  lords."     If  this  were  Mr. 
Poweir.s  notion  on  this  subject,  I  should 
like'to  know  why  his  instructions  were, 
that  *^  he  should  return  with  all  possible 
de«patch;*'    and  that  he  should  be  in 
England  precit^ely  on  the  day  on  which 
the  (ftroccedings   in  this  house  \tere  to 
recommence  ?    Why,  if  *'  be  had  not 
the  least  idea  that  Rastelli  would  be 
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wanted,  until  this  bill  fonnd  its  way  on 
the  table  of  the  house  of  commons  |" 
and  he  specifn  ally  desired  he  might  be 
retiirned.on  or  before  the  3(1  of  Ociober. 
He  states  that,    '*  if  he  had   not  the 
fullest   expectation  that  he  would  re- 
turn, lie  wou<d  not  have  sent  him.'*     It 
is  quile  clear  that  other  persons  might 
have  been    found    to  tranquillize  the 
minds  of  the  relations  of  the  witnesses 
iu  this  country,   iiut  upon  Saturday  the 
14th  of  October,  Mr.  Powell  is  an^aia 
called  to  state  something  on  the  subject 
of  Rastelli's  departure;    and  he   then 
tells  you  of  a  circunistuuce  of  which 
you  hud  not  at   all  beard  before:  he 
telh  you  that  Rastelli  t*  ok  some  pa- 
pers to  be  legalized,  and  that  he  was  to 
return  with  those  legalized  papers  to  be 
presented  to  your  lordships  on  the  3d  of 
October  ?     1   cannot,    myself,    at  all 
think  how  it  was   possible    for  these 
papers  to  be  brought  before  your  lord- 
ships.     However,  giving    Mr.  Powell 
every  credit  for  the  existence  of  such 
doRuments,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  was  he  did  not  think  proper  to  dis- 
close any  thing  respecting  them  when 
he  was  at  your  lordships'  bar,  upon  the 
former  occasion.     The  correspondence 
of  colonel  Brown  seems  mainly  to  con- 
sist of  an  intimation   that  Rastelli  was 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
the  attorney  in  this  case  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  withhold,  asserting  that  It  is 
a  confidential  communication,  and  that 
the  commissioners  must  be  protected 
from  all   inquiry.    Mr.  Powell,  who 
first  stated   that  Rastelli  was  sent  to 
Milan  merely  for  the  purpose  of  calm- 
ing the  minds  of  the  families  of  the 
witnesses  in   this  country,  afterwards 
says  he  recollects  that  he  had  stated  to^^ 
Kastelli  he  was  to  be  back  on  or  be-' 
fore  the  3d  of  October,  or  as  soon  at 
he  possibly  could.    Then  again,  when  . 
reminded  that  he    had    said  that    he 
thought  Rastelli  wonld  not  be  wanted 
till  the  bill  went  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he    reiteratei   his    answer   and 
again  ssys,  that  such   was  his  impres- 
sion.    1  should  like  to  know  then  what 
difference  it  made  whether  Rastelli  re- 
turned on  the  3d  of  October  or  at  a 
subsequent  period  ?     None,  whatever. 
But  when   your  lordships  recur  to   a 
statement  mude  by  Mr.  Powell  on  the 
correspondence  to  which  1  have  just 
now  referred,  and   which  is  dated  bin- 
colons  Inn,  September  13th,  a  new  light 
breaks  in;    then    it  seems  there  was 
another  and  a  more  important  object- 


DKPKNri:   OP   THR  QUBRlf. 


for  tending:  Ra^trili  hark  to  col.jnel 
Brown.  What  does  lie  '-ay,  *«  |  novi' 
fpliini  you  ]'a6lclli,as  1  lunrrive  iio 
tnay   he  of   use   i<»   you.*'      To    you. 


hare  diirovrrcd  Icn  of  fiUiehood  iwd 

])rovari<Mtion  in  him  than  you  fovod 
fioin  (:i|>(aiii  Flyno.  lo  the  Mmr 
paper   it  is  stated  that  the  huftband  of 


colonel   ))n>wnf   wlio  'au*  the    resident;  inadame     .Martini     was 


bankrapt. 


itsent  of  this  nol::ble  ciMiimi'>^ion  at 
Milan.  Was  this  for  ihc  >ole  purpo'^e 
of  trnnqiiilli/.iii^  tSu*  niiuds  of  the 
friends  of  the  lt:Jiuii  wilnfwes.  No; 
and  the  conclii-i  n  ot'  the  letter  is 
sufficiently  clear  on  this  point;  for 
Mr.  PdwrU  then  j;oe>  nn  to  sa),  •*  hut 
take  care  that   \ou   irt  inc  ha\e   him 


Your  lord^hivK*  will  hardly  fori^et  the 
nuiiwer  which  that  lady  ^ve  to  this 
in->iniiation.  She  repelled  it  with  in- 
di^DntioUt  and  pronounced  it  an  iitttf 
falsehood,  lint,  my  lords,  it  is  not 
worth  my  while  to  waste  your  lordihipt' 
time  in  refcrrinj^  to  the  exacg:erated 
statements,  and  to  the  ^n^Bi  miirepre* 
seutations  whicli  now,  for  the  first  timei 
proceed  from  the  Eu^ish  press  in  order 


npiin   on    the   3d   of    Octoher.**      Tor 

whnt?    lo  be  ready   to   »tand   another 

croii5.e\aniiiin(i(»n  ?     Nt»;  hut  to  hriofr     to  destroy  .the   party  accused,   and  to 

with  hiiu  ail  the  wi(iie»>es  and  infor- 1  take   from    the   defendaut,    not    onhr 

mation   that  his   friend  eolonel  Ikown  1  the   presumption   of   innocence  whin 

onn  collect.    Thus   ii  appears  at  last,  \  l>eloiif^ed  to  every  individual  till  pro- 


that  Kaofeili  i\ov>  out  for  all  these  dif- 
ferent ohjeets,  and  the  |«revaricatin^ 
disposition  of  .\ir.  i*our1l  stands  openly 


iH»unced  guilty,  but  nt  once  to 
pronounce  her  t^uilty,  witbout  the 
possibility  of   provinf^  her    iunocenre 


i'xpusod.  Now,  »ny  lords,  I  do  not  (cries  of  name  the  paper) .  Mr.  Den- 
Wf'uil  to  falsify  (he  te.oiimony  of  Mr.  :  roan  mentioned  the  Morning  Pott,  and 
Powell,  but  I  will  put  it  to  your  lord-     then  proceeded  as  follows  :     Now,  mv 


6hips  whether,  if  a  :;allant,  hut  not 
|)erha)is  well-isromied  indi\idunl,  who 
had  come  to  y«)ur  bar  to  pivc  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  queen,  had,  in  his  cruss- 
oxaniinntion  on  the  p.irt  of  my  learned 
iriend  the  .SoliciJor-(.«enernl,  given  tes- 
timony of  tiiis  deJ-criptioii,  whether 
there  would  not  have  been  tome  niur- 
BHirs  of  applause — some  thrills  of 
tiiuniph  Irttnipeicd  throu;rh  the  streets 
of  London,  tliat  he  had  been  detected 
in  pp  varieation  and  fa  I  e  hood?  My 
lorvls,  while  <»n  this  subject,  1  will  shew 


lords,  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  Milan  Commissioners  ha^e 
acted  :  supposinjf  it  had  been  their  di»- 
position  to  get  evidence  at  all  risquef— 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  se- 
lected better  agents  than  Sacebi  ana 
Hastelli— would  it  bavc  been  possible 
to  apply  to  a  better  quarter  to  obtain 
infonnatiou  respecting  the  queen  thai 
by  resorting  to  De  ftlout  ?  She  hsd 
been  for  three  uninterrupted  years  in 
the  service  of  her  majesty,  and  was 
constantly  attendaut  upon   her  person 


the  manner  jn  wljicli  ihe  pror«einnt,'-s  in  ;  at  whatever  place  she  visited.     ))oyou 

think  that  under  the  great  powers,  and 
with  the  unlimited  fun  's  letlt  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the&e  commissioners,  that  thev 


thishonse  art;  represented,  :ii)(i  tho  >ort 
of  niaehinaiionA  wiiicii  are  resorted  to 
for  tlie   purpose  -f  de"-ir  ;ing;  I'le  illus- 


trious indi\i{Sual  now  on    her  tiial.     In  |  would  have  remained   in    ignorance  of 


vhat  manner  do  I  find  ihe  ^allai:t  of. 
ficcr  ulio  guve  l^i^  evidrnee  at  >o«ir 
lorrfyliijjs*   bar  des' ribeil   i  :  one  <»f  tlie 


any  one  act,  or  any  oue  niovement,  «i 
her  ro\al  hii^hne-^^?  Do  you  tuiuk  that 
in  the  selection  of  the  t>^'i''^<>u^  to  prove 


daily   pnpors  of  iui>   toun.     I   find  it  !  such  acts  as  were  essential  to  their  pur- 


slated,  tuat  '*  in  eoi-.fqucnce  of  ibe 
manirer  in  wl.idi  c*.J;.l;«in  riyr.n  cave 
his  evidence,  he  liad  been  cnn>iir;M«d  to 
cverlasiintr  infatny.'*  To  your  lord- 
ships I  will  ref'.r  u':at  hi*  diJ  u.y  <»n 
liiaf  orcavi.-n;  and  1  aMi  s'lre  yon  will 
tij^rea  witli  mt'ln  t.'iinkisi::  ihat  lie  spoke 
L'oihin^bnt  ihe  irnlli.  I  raerely  niake 
tins  reni:nk  for  tln^  pur,;n8o  of  con- 
Mi  aijiir.g  lilt*  eviiienoc  of  a  witness 
wlio  niMuifostrd  the  uio-t  nervous  ir- 
lilarion — the  i:i'  .>t  r.ervovis  trepidation 
itli  the  evidence  of  Mr.  lowell,  th;» 


pose,  that  they  would  not  have  chosen 
such  persons  for  their  a<;cnts  as  were 
capable  of  «Citiing  up  facts  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fuid  any  indivi- 
dual to  contradict.  lu  their  selection 
of  Rastelli,  however,  they  were  roost 
uufortuiMte ;  and  tb(i  absence  of  this 
man,  it  was  iin])ossible,  with  a  view  to 
her  majesty's  interests,  too  much  to  de 
plore.  IVly  lords,  if  we  had  him  now 
how  diiTereiit  would  be  bi»  situation  to 
that  in  wliieb  be  iirst  stood.  It  is  in 
vaiu  to  call  his  absence  a  loss  to  her 
adorrty  for  the  pro^-eculion-and  I  |  nn^jestys  cauj.e,  and  to  say,  that  some 
Miii  <id'k  your  lordships  whether  yo"  i  equivalent  luun  be  aUowcu  i  the  lose  is 
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um 


kveparable ;  }'our  lordshipg  can  bo  more 
make  up  for  tl^is  loss  than  you  can 
iecaU  the  time  that  is  passed.    It  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  thing  can  be 
conceded  to  us  which  will  operate  as  a 
compensation  in  such  a  case.  But  v/bat 
could  be  allowed  ?    Will  your  lordships 
fjive  us  up  Cuchi,  js^ive  up  his  evidence, 
and  strike  it  out  of  the  case  ?   That  we 
don't  want -for    his    evidence   is  de- 
stroyed already.    Then  whst  will  you 
{five  us  next  ?     Will    you  give  us  up 
Kagazzoni  and  his  Adam  and  Eve  scene? 
That,  tooy  is  disposed  of.   Will  you  give 
up  Ogoioni?    In  (act,  in  the  whole  500 
pages  of  evidence  before  your  lordships, 
what  is  there  you  cau  give  us  up  as  an 
equivalent  for  this  loss?    The  only  dif- 
liculi.y  is,  to  hud  throughout  the  wiiole 
of  those   pa^cs,  amongst  all  that  has 
been  proved  against  the  queen,  one  re- 
spectable evidence  to  whose  testimony 
tne  slightest  value   can   be   attached. 
My  lords,  I  shall  now  refer  to  Rastelli, 
aud   to   the   manner  in  which  he  was 
liiupluyed  in   the  month  of  November, 
1817.     I  allude  to  the  period  when  he 
was ''  beating  u)>  for  recruits  in  all  quar- 
ters."    The  cvidonce  of  Fhillipo  Pomi 
Is  most  important  in  this  point,  and 
explains  to  you  the  whi)le  proceeding. 
Pbmi  states,  that  having  gone  to  the 
Barona,  i>e  was  there  met  by  several 
persons,    including    Kastclli    and    De 
Idont.     Rastelli    addressed    him,    and 
said  *'  that  as  be  was  frequently  in  the 
liabit  of  attending  he  was  an  individual 
who  would  make  a  grand  witness;,  be- 
cause he   must  know  facts  to  ihe  dis- 
credit of   her    rt)yal    highness."     The 
answer  the  man  makes  tu  tiiis  applica- 
tion of  Kastclli   is,    **  that  he   knows 
DOihiog  at  all  to  affect  the  character  of 
her  royal  highness;  but  that,  on  the 
c<mtrary,  he  knows  her  to  liave  been  a 
beneficent  character,  and  an  individual 
whose  acts  had  been  so  good  that  hi 
would  ^o  to  the  eixl  of  the  world  to 
sc.'ve   her."'     But  what  t^ays    Rastelli, 
**  Never  min<l  that,"  says  he,  **  here  is 
]>e  Mont,  who  has  made  a  good  day's 
work;  she   has  dune  well  for  herself; 
and,  Pomi,  if  you  have  any  thing  to 
d<?pose,  MOW  is  the  time  to   come   for* 
ward,  to  get  a  gieat  present  and  become 
a  great  r.ian."    They  then  weut  to  an 
inu  logctlier,  and  what  was  said  there? 
««  Kastclli  io!d  me,"  says  Pom  ,  **  that 
I>e  Moot  was  siill  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  (a  fact  which  she  did 
not  mention  herself),'  and  then  1  found 
out  '  hat  she  was  here ;  and  then  he 


told  me  if  I  would  deppse  something 
against  the  princess  I  should  have  a 
great   present.    I  said   I   had  been  a 
long  time  in  her  royal  highness's  house, 
and   knew  nothing  against  her.     He 
said,  1  know  nothing  myself ;  but  can- 
not you  say  that  you  have  seen  Ber^ 
gami  lifting  her  on  an  ass,  and  putting; 
his  hands  under  her  petticoats  ?    I  rt" 
plied,  '*that  was  a  real  falsehood,  for  I 
had  never  seen  Bergami  treating  her 
otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;*'  and  so  this  application  ended. 
It  shews   to  your  lordships,  however, 
the  unlimited  power  of  promising  which 
was  given  to  these  Rastellis  and  Sacchis. 
But  was   it  to  be  supposed  that  every 
application  of  the  same  sort  was  equally 
unsuccessful?     It  appeared,  too,  that 
noi  only  had  money  been  offered,  but 
that  the  inMuence  of  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment had  been  exerted  to  obtain 
these  witnesses,  and  to  assist  the  objects 
of  the  commissioners.     It  is  fquite  pos- 
sible, and  more  than  probable,  that  other 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  same  Sort 
of  agency,   whise  names   had  not  yet 
been   discovered.      Riganti    has   l)een 
proved   to    have  made   similar  offers. 
The  same  Pomi,  to  whom  1  have  al- 
ready alluded,  has  given  evidence  of 
this  fact.     He  was  stopped  in  his  testi- 
mony, because  the  agency  of  Riganti 
had  not  been  fixed ;  but  he  afterwards 
stated  the  attempts  which   had  heeot 
made  to  induce  him  to  come  forward  ; 
aud  proved  that  Higanti  was  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  of  the  Milan  Com- 
mission in  corrupting  and  bribing  wit» 
nesses   to   depose  against  the    queen* 
Nothing,    my  lords,   surprises  me   so 
much,  as  that  one  should  have  beeik 
able  to  effect  so  much.     Is  it  not  a 
great  deal  that  we,  who  have  had  no 
list  of  witnesses,  and  no  opportunity  of 
coming  sit  the  truth,  should  have  been 
able  £u  detect  two  individuals  acting  in 
this  way.     Kasielli,  who  has  been  spi«» 
rited   away,     and  Riganti,    who  it  is 
known  ii  in  this  country,  and  yet  who 
bus  not  been   called  to  contradict  the 
wicked  acts  which  have  been  charged 
against  him.    What  did  this  fellow  pro* 
pose  to  Pomi  to  swear,  after  he  had 
di<;tinctly  stated  that  ht*  knew  of  no  im- 
propriety on  the  part  o?  her  royal  high-, 
ucss  ?     Why,  that  **  he  had  seen   Ber- 
gauii  put  his  hand  up  her  royal  high* 
ness*s  p<>t:icoats  when  he  was  lifting 
her  on   an   ass. '     Offering  a  positive 
bribe  to  a  witness  to  swear  to  an  in- 
famous aud  atrocious  falsehood.    ThU, 
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evidence,  my  lurds,  is  importaot  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view ;  for  on  lefernii^  to 
the  testimouy  of  Mnjoccliiy  it  will  be 
seen  that  he,  v  hilr  her  majesty  wan  nt 
Geno:i,    atteinpte'i   to    cast   a  similar 
imputiition  up  n   ber   majesty,  hy  de- 
gcnbiiiir  the  tact  ot*  Dertami  l"(ti:i;c  ''^^ 
upon  an  nss  as  a  iiositive  en:br;-.rc      It 
was  thiis  I  hat  triiT'.i  ua<  mnMc  t\.v.  fouu- 
dation    nt'  .'ulsi  hod.      1    lin\c    before 
stated,  that  a!tIton:;b  .'asolli  I. ait  l>ee;i 
sent  aw  av,  >t  tlut  Ili-j;;!!!!!  i-  still  ii 
th  8  ctju.  'f\  i  and  yet,  not wiili^^aiidiiij^ 
the  nature  oi'tbe  rr  •  s-cxMuin  iiion  int*> 
which  n>v  Icarnod  iV  tMul-*  ha^-ecr-.tered, 
captain   l>rig;j;j»,    ot  \\li>.j    I    sliuil  hye 
.and  h)c  .p?a    ,  i'  llu"  o.ily  y\\\u:9s  who 
has  bf'n  c;«.i.'ti   to  <oii?r.i<!it't  tlie  wit- 
nesRos  wbi»  It  iNi;  Ixon  i"\a  )';n«  d  on  the 
part  oi   lh<i  (;ui';r..     I   mI.jiII  i.'>vv,  n>y 
lor.I«,  ])!r.cfC!l  Lo  :  <)i.fij;ii<)  r<):rati.     it 
is  intpussiblr  i'or  ui'.:  n<H   t^)  adtr.it    that 
this  piTso.j  U  iiof  avt.ry  j>  »iv  •  I.ar.irlerj 
but,  wiili   rcsju'c't   til  th.;<,'  wild  have 
come  a»;a'iist  tlic  finrcn,   I   ipm^I  .sii\  1 
think  he  is  purit)  irscU.     lie  has  cer- 
tainly hci-n  guihy  of  acts  which  arc  vciy 
discreditable  to  him  ;  hut  then  he  has 
repented  of  the  .  ,  and   1  wish  to  my 
soul  those  on   the  other  side  had  re- 
pented aKo.      '  y  lords,  in  pas^e  878  it 
will  he  seen  **  liiat  while   Codatzi  was 
attorney  lo  her  majesty,  this  individual, 
who  was  his   chrrv,   was  af>piied  to  by 
Vilmacarti  to  steal  Irom   his  maiiter's 
office  I  hose  papers  nhich  rehred  to  her 
majesK  s  personal  n(Y'aits,  'or  which  he 
was  to  receive  the  sum  of  lb  tee  or  four 
hundred    francs."       Now    my    learned 
friend  says,  that  ull  this  com«  s  ou  him 
by  surprise.     Yet,   in  his  cross  exami- 
imtiou,  le  fully  proves,  that  the  whole 
of  the  facts  were  completely  within  his 
knowled<;f.      The   witness   swore   di<.- 
tincth,  that  he  went  to  colonel  Brown 
to  complain  that  the  compensation  he 
had  received  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
that  col  n*  1    Mrown   shut  the  door  to 
prevent   the   c.'mvcrsa'iwii   from    bring 
oterlieard ;  and  my  learned  friends,  i<y 
their  cross-*  xaminatioi),  admit  that  co- 
lonel liiown  shut  the  door :  but  want  to 
make  the  witness  tell  his  name.    Well, 
then,  the  man  *ays,  "  I  got  ihe  ])apcrs 
for  Vilmdcarti  several  times,  and  i  re- 
pented of  it  at  the  heginniny;  of  the  \  oar.  , 
He  was   then   a>keil   by  the  Solicitor-  ! 
General,  **  if  he  did  not,    »s  late   as  , 
July,    furnish  Viimacarii    with   papers 
relative  to  the  queen  r**     By  this  very  ' 
r|ucstiou,  my  lords,  1  submit,  that  iny  ' 
iearued  friends  have  evinced  iheit  full  i 


knowled^  of  what  was  coing  funnir4 
between  Vilmacarti  and  triis  man.  My 
lords,  we  have  had  no  list  a€  witnesses 
against  her  majesty  ;  hut  your  loriiships 
will  see  my  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side  have  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing every  witness  who  was  to  be  called 
in  her  f.tvonr,  from  the  atrocious  vil- 
luny  o-  their  agents,  who  bribed  Pomati 
to  hetrav  thi*  confidence  of  his  mas- 
t.'r*8  illn^t)  i>>iiS  client.     I  will  r.ot  deiiv, 
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that  it  is  due  to  colonel  tTov.n  to  make 
fitriher  inqnir\'  hAo  this  subject  here- 
after; but    1  wiH  say,  thut,  with  tbc 
knowltd>;c  which   colonel  Krown  bad 
of  this  busin-'ss,  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
come  over  here  i;i  defccil  his  character, 
and  to  contradict  l':e  testimony  of  this 
clerk,  my  L  arned  frieMd«  cunuot  plead 
ignorance  o.'  the  process  against  Viloia* 
carli  in  M:Un  ar.the  suite  of  ('odat2i, 
ior  his  conduct  with   respect  to  these 
papers,  iit:d  it  w>»5   dismissed,  DOt  fur 
want  of  proiif,  hut    from   difficulty  of 
pruving  that  the  papers  st<»lt;u  uere  of 
any  value.     Under  such  circumstances, 
my  lords,  1  rc;ieat,  that  colonel  Browu 
ought  to  have  been  here ;  au..  I  cauoot 
hi  t  think  that  it  ^«s  monstrous  to  ask 
for  time  to  enable  him   to   come  from 
Milan.     My  lords,  I  must  ■  udo-.ibtedly 
say,  that  it  is  a  ma!ter  ti»   nieu/ great 
surprise,  after  t.ie  sort    f  cro^. -cXiiui- 
ualion  t<>  which  the  v.if.K'S  c.    f.ir  her 
majesty  have  been  subjected,  i.nd  frem 
which  it  migi:t  fairly  have  been  ^:ferred 
that  they  were  uttering  that  v*hich  was 
false,  that  no  attem)it  should  be  made 
to   call   other   witnesses    t.#    c.ntradict 
them.     It   is  indeed  matter  .  f  surprise 
to  me,  that  only  one  wituiks  should  Lave 
beeik  called  to  tht*  bar  to  contradict auy 
part  of  the   defence — anJ   the   tact  to 
wh  ch  that  witness  has  been    called,  I 
am    now  about  to  uutice.     Lieuteuaut 
Hownam,  who   has    been    for  several 
years  in  the  suite  of  her  royal  higbness, 
who  saw  BergHini  in  the  various  situa- 
tions   of  courier,  page,   cqueriy,   auu 
finally  of  chamberlain,    and  who  also 
saw  him  for  the  fir»t  time  introductd  to 
the   table  of  her   n)yal  highncs*:,  dis- 
tinctly swears  that  he  never  observed 
the  smallest  impropriety  to  have  takea 
place   beiwe«n  these  two   individuals, 
ihe  manner  in  which  lieutenant  Huh- 
uam    had  given  his  evidence,  canied 
with   it   every   mark    of    candour  aud 
truth.     He  did  not  strain  his  memory 
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as  to  a  s'ngle  fact,  nor  was  he  betrayed 
into  the  slightest  mistake.  Rut  be  is 
asked  if  he  ever  recollected,  while  walk- 
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hifS  the  quart  r.deck  \vith  a  captain, 
sayiDg  any  thin^  about  <'  going  ou  his 
knees  before  her  r4>yal  hi^hnests,  and 
tntreatiug  her.  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
not  to  take  Bernini    to  her  tahle?" 
And  mark  his  answer^  <<  I  do  itot  re- 
collect if,  and  therefore ,  I  do  not  be- 
iieve  it  ever  took  place  at  all."     Your 
lordship .  are  a\var«^  that  matters  of  be- 
Hef  ar.  not  evid  nee,  unkss  it  can  he 
jproveJ  that  the  absence  of  belief  is  im- 
possii)Ie ;  but  we  have  not  taken  that 
bbjeefion,  because  we  wished  the  hou^e 
to  know  all  that  these  two  honourable 
men   had  to  say.      Now,   my  lartis,  I 
submit,  that  the  thing  which  lieutenant 
Hcwuani  is  represented   to  have  said 
took   place,     never  could  have   taken 
place — it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
——and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  at 
the  time   Bergami  was   taken  to  her 
royal  hig;hnehs*s  table,  no  previous  ar- 
rangement had  been  made — no  sujges- 
riou  had  been  ihrown  outon  thesubject. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  occurrence  took 
plae<'  by  surprise,  when  her  royal  high- 
iiCbS  was  on  herjour.  ey  to  St.  Gothard. 
That     as  the  first  time  the  courier  •  as 
found  SMiiugather  table,  and  this  with- 
out any  previous  preparation.     Jt  was  a 
iudden  determination,  arising <yutof  the 
circ  :mstant'es  in  which  her  royal  high- 
uess  was  placed,   and  from  that  kind- 
ness which  she  is  described  as  having 
evinced  towards  all  her  domestics,  whe- 
ther high  or  low,  under  every  circum- 
stance,   but   especially  at    a  moment 
when  she  was  snatchiug  a  hasty  meal 
s^moug  extraordinary  difficulties.  There- 
fore 1  say  that   it  was   impossible  fo^ 
lieutenant   i!(»wuam   to  have  foreseen 
such  an  eveut ;  and  even  if  he  had,  it 
is  not    er>'  n  tural  that  a  young  man  as 
be  then  was,  dependent  ou  the  bounty 
pf  bis  ro>al   mistress,  and  indebted  to 
her  loyal  highness  for   his  promotion, 
-would  have  th  u;lit  himself  justified  in 
taking  such  a  liberty  as  to  interfere  with 
an  arrangement  which  she  might  think 
proper  to  make,     ilut,  my  lords,  I  beg 
you  will  not  understand  me  as  meaning 
to  discredit  captain  l^riggs,  although  I 
did  not  imagine  that  conversations  be- 
tween officers  ou  the  quarter-deck,  and 
especially  of  a  confidential  nature,  were 
treated  '*  ith  a  litt'e  more  of  that  reserve 
than  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.    And  i  say  this 
the  more  as  captain  Briggs  must  have 
known  he  was  conversing  with  a  gent  e- 
inan  eiyoying  the  fullest  confidence  of 
ber  royal   highness.    I   am  sorry  in 


speaking  of  captain  Briggs  that  I  should 
have  been  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  his 
feelings,    at  least  on  such  a  subjeet. 
But,  my  lords,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
memory  of  captain  tjriggs,  even  in  his 
repk>rt  of  this  couHdential  conversation, 
has  been  perfectly  correct,     i  mean  no 
offence ;  btii  1  ihiok  the  probability  is, 
thut    tiie  expressions  made  use  of  by 
iieiitetiRiit    Hownani    \\ere    somethin*:: 
like  tiiese  ;  '*  If  1  could  hnve  prevented 
it  J  W(.uld  have  {>re^eiitcd  it,  and,  with 
tears    in    my  eyes,  ll  would    have   en- 
treated her  royal  highness."    This  is, 
ill  my  o|  iiiioi),  tlie  only  likely  solution 
of  the   discrepance  in  the  evidence  of 
these  two  "cntleu'e:! ;   f«ir  I   am  con- 
vinced   that  tliey  are  h(jth  honourable 
men,  aiid  therefo:e  i  wotihi  not  say  a 
word  lo  impeach  the  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defetidiii<^  iheoitier.     My  lords, 
that  circumstance,  and  the  circumstance 
of  lieutenant  Flynn  sayiuj;  that  his  name 
was  si'^iicd   to  a  ppper  wiiich  was  not 
'i^nei  ,  are  the  t-uly  tuo  circumstances 
in  tlie  wltule  ul   the  evidence  iu  favour 
ot   tlie  (pieen,  from    bei^iniiing  to  end, 
u;-on  wiiich  one  wtrrd  of  d>'ubt  has  been 
ilii'owii,  and  ()iesc  1  ai>prehend  1  have 
now  ex}!iaiueil  t  >  your  lo.dships'  satis- 
faction.  There  is  aothmg  else  on  which 
1  think  it  neccxsarv  t»  otfer  a  word  of 
apology  or  exuian:ttioii.     I    think  that 
the   apology  ou;;ht     o  come   from   the 
otl.e-'  stdd,   and   es))ecialiy  when   your 
lordships  eou.u  to  reflect  upon  the  case 
which  ha-  been  e'<iabl  shed  ou  the  part 
of  her  majesty.     When  the  fact  of  lady 
Charlotte  L  udeny^s  coutiituauce  in  the 
household  of  her  royal  hii^hness  for  S(» 
l<<ng  a  period  i     c  insidered,  1  think 
thi!>  itself  is  an  (tcquittkl  in  that  lady's 
luind   of  her  royal   mistress  of  all  the 
ealuranies  which  had   been   circulated 
to  her  prej  :dicr.     My  loids,  a  long  list 
of  persons  from  Mr.  St.  Lejfcr  down  to 
Mr.    W.    Bnrrell,   was   jriven    to*  your 
lorrUhips,   of    person^    who   had   beeu 
obliged  to  quit  the  service  of  her  royal 
hi>ihness   om    account    of    the    impro- 
priety of  her  detneano-jr.     If  this  were 
true,  was  there  ever  such  an  opportu- 
tjiry  fi^r  estatjlisiting  this  impropriety. 
Where   were   ali    these   person^,    and 
what  fM'evented  them  from  (giving  evi- 
dence to  the  fact  if  it  existed  ?     Have 
not   the  niiijor  part  of  them  beeu   ac 
your  lord-hips'  bar,  and  di^tiiirtly  dis- 
proved   tlie    a  legations     which     have 
been  made  ?     Is  it  to  be  credited  that 
if  there   were   any  Uona  fide  thought 
that  her    majesty  had    misconducted 
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berself  in  the  maDner  describei],  that 
•he  would  uot  have  received  tome  re- 
monstrance from  home,  and  would  not 
ba%'e  been  warned  that  ezpret^  charges 
had  been  made  against  her  which  she 
^as   railed   upou  to  reJuic*     Captaiu 
Brills  and  Captain  PechcU  must  have 
beard  of  these  reports,  and  lieuteuaul 
Flynu  lutfi^hr  have  been  resorted  to  on 
the  subject   if  necessary.    Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  doue  ;  and  not  one 
of  these  dozen  |»er8ous  ha*  been  called 
to  establish  a  single  fact  which   could 
be   the  ground    for  the  remotest  sus- 
)Mcion.     It  U  difficiiU  to  imagine  how 
any    human    being    could    have    the 
cruelty  to  allow  tliis  accuhutiou  to  sleep 
for  six   years.      l^lad  it  been   brought 
forward    soou    after    the    trunsactioits 
occurred,    niauy  circumstances,    now 
impossible  to  be  explained,  might  have 
admitted     of     an     easy     explanation. 
Humours  and   reports,  have  been   al- 
lowed to  ripen  into  the  most  maliguaut 
charges  ;  and  it  ia  only  to  be  lamented 
that  any  circumstance  of   the  sudden 
promotion   of    Uergami    should    have 
given  plausibility  lo  the  statements  of 
thcic  blood   bounds   of    scandal   with 
whom   the  queen   has  had  to  deal   in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.  My  lords, 
it    there    lius    been    any    fault,   it   has 
been  the   fault   of  indiscretion,  but  no 
)mprui)riciy  ;    and    it    was    only   indis- 
creet  because  Mr.  Craven   had  warneil 
her    royal   highness   of    the    spies    by 
whom   she    was   $-nrrounded  ;  because 
lieutenant  Ilownam  had  probably  made 
u  similar    remonstrance  ;  and   becau.^e 
she  had   had  the  experience   of    lUOO', 
and  the  knowledge  of  13aron  Ompleda. 
It  is  on  these  grounds  alone,  my  lords, 
that   I  ailiiw   it   to   be  indiscreet,    be- 
cause I  believe,   in  my  conscience,  in 
every   other   point   of  view,   that    Toe 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  has  been 
most    satisfactorily    explaiued.       The 
learned  council  on  the  other  side  ha\e 
f^aid,  and   the  world   would   have  been 
taught  to  believe,  that  all  the  witnesses 
were  to   be  called   on,   whatever  way 
their  evidence  might  operate.     I    am 
to   suppoae    thcU)  my  lords,   that   my 
learned   friend,  the   Solicitor-Cieucral, 
who  concluded   with  a  prayer  for  the 
queen,  to  **,  give  her  the  victory  over 
all  her  enemies,**  (which    seems  very 
likely  to  be  jirauted)  thought   that  the 
Karl   of  C^ulldford,  who,    without  dis- 
trust,  twice   sat  at  the  table    of    the 
princess    with   Bergami  (for   her  royal 
hi^Qtiss  courted  the  society  of  accom- 
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the  noble  earl},  would  have  been  ahh 
to  prove  something  against  the  queen, 
and  consequently  out  of  mere  cbariij 
declined   to  call  biro,     la    the  same 
way,  1  suppose,  the  Attorn ey-Geucril 
thought    that    iora  Gleultervie,    who 
made  a  voluntary  tender  of  the  &ervic«t 
of  bis   laiiy,   when,   iu  some   way  or 
other,  aii  her  £ii>ilisb  tuite  bad  dropped 
away  from  the  priuce«s,  could  onlygivt 
testimony  to   her  disadvautage.    For 
the  same  reason  lady  C.  Lindsay,  wbu 
had  not  seen  the  slightest  impropriety, 
must  have  beeu  withheld.     XJord  Llau- 
datV  too  had  uot  beeu   called   by  the 
ruipporters  uf  the  bill,  because  hi*  lord* 
ship,  as  well  as  Sir  W.  Geli  and  Mr.  K. 
Craven,  were  well  acquaiiiie  J  with  the 
habits  of  her  ro^al  highueks,  aud  must 
have  known  them  to  be  impure.    They 
must  have  looked  upon   Dr.  UoUaod 
too  as  a  person  whi  se  eviticnce  noidd 
have  beeu  most  uijurious.     Butcveb  if 
this  were  so,  my  learned  fricuiis  ^'oukl 
have   had   an   opportunity  of  drav\iug 
out  facts  by  !he  easy  and  ordinal y  pro- 
cess «it  examination,  without  resorting 
to  a  cruss-exaiuiuatioii,  which  they  so 
well   understand,  and  of  which  in  iht 
course  of  tiiis  inquiry  they  have  given 
such   striking  examples.     Am    I  to  be 
told,  my  lords,  thai  such  witnesses  as 
those    whom    t    have    enumerated  are 
immaterial,   aud   prove  nuthiug  as  to 
the  main  facts  of  this  case  ?     1  assert 
on   the   contrary,   that   they   gave  the 
most   decided  negative,  and  i>liow  the 
utter    Impossibility   of    an    adulterous 
intercourse.     Froai    first  to    last  there 
has  been  no  attempt   to  di>guise ;  uo 
attempt  to  conceal;  the  promotiouof 
Bergami   was    attended    with    circum- 
stances naturally  to  acconut  for  it,  aud 
there  is  uoihing  in  his  manners  to  uinrk 
that  improper  assumption  of  privilege 
which    an  illicit  amour  would  have  en- 
titled him  to  claim.     Wheu    the  bill  is 
founded  ou   tiie  suppositiou  of  the  low, 
degraded,  and   menial  capacity  of  the 
individual  so  promoted,   it  would  have 
been    but  fair  to   inquire  under  what 
circuinstauces    he   had   beeu     received 
into  the  pri!»cess*s  service  5  under  what 
circumstances    she   chose  him   for  hei 
scniiT  chamberlain,  and  whether  she 
could   have    raised  a  man   to  611  that 
oftice   with    nioxe    ability,    discretion, 
and    pr«»priety  ? — Perhaps,    my   lords, 
I  ought  not  tu  go  through  with  particu- 
larity ail  the  evidence  called  in  excul- 
pation,   although    that  may   be  cob- 
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tiiVipd  *»•  toy  peculiar  duty.  Other- 
Wist;  I  slmiiUi  reTcr  the  house  tj  tiie 
testmioiiy  of  William  Carrin^iuii  niid 
J-uhii  Whitconibe  (the  servants  of  Sir 
Will.  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven),  who  proved 
that  the  wixile  storv  of  (he  illicit  con- 
nexiou  at  Naples  was  the  fabricaiioti 
•f  De  iMonr.  hi  the  same  way  I  would 
advert  to  all  the  !}uhsequen^iit;esse8>— 
to  Sicard,  (o  Dr.  Hullaiid,  to  Mr.  Mill», 
and  to  every  person  that  has  been  pro- 
ijuced  in  sncccs&ion.  Iliey  have  dis- 
proved the  case  on  so  many  poiuts  as 
to  deprive  it  of  every  vestige  of  credit : 
ihey  have  cttntradicied  ihe  lestimouy  of 
wiiue^ses,  \«ho,  indeed,  already  *>tood 
self-coutradvcted  and  seU-coudemned. 
The  counsel  fur  her  majesty  has  done 
nitire  thau  they  would  have  been  called 
upoti  to  do  in  any  court  of  justice,  when 
tiiey  condescended  to  ^ive  an  answer 
t»  such  auiniaU  as  had  been  placed  at 
the  bar  on  the  other  side.  Every  o^-^ 
portnnity  of  coutradiciion  bad  been 
svccessfuliy  seized  ^-  and  on  every  sing^le 
l^nt,  where  it  was  possible  to  show 
fvlsehi.oil,  I  hat  falsehood  had  been 
dJsUucily  exposed.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  huuse  can  give  ear  to  any 
Buch  insinuation  as  that  those  who 
were  discredited  in  every  particular^ 
where  it  was  i>ussible  to  discredit  them, 
w«re  eniiiled  to  belief  as  to  facts  which 
rested  on  the  ivuowledjce  or  invention 
of  themselves  alone.  It  is  enou^ch  to 
mention  the  uiuDes  of  Senigaglia,  Char- 
uitz,  nud  Car]srhue,  tu  bring  to  mind 
the  atrocious  attempts  at  subornation, 
wrhich  woulif  convert  the  most  innocent 
acts  into  \\ni  most  disgusting:  exhibition. 
My  lotds,  I  am  aware  that  it  would  be 
expected  of  me  that  I  should  say  some-. 
%X\\u%  on  the  subject  of  the  witnesses 
w«  have  not  called ;  and  here,  as  in 
every  part  of  the  case,  I  beg  leave  to 
c9ontrast>  in  principle  and  circumstances 
the  situation  of  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  Every  prosecutor  who  pre- 
tended to  come  forward  in  Itehalf  of 
public  ju^ticct  is  bound  by  the  office 
'  lie  has  undertaken  to  lay  before  the 
|ury  all  the  evidence  that  can  bear 
upon  the  facts.  What  then  was  tu  be 
Uiought  of  a  public  prosecutor,  who 
was  contented  with  setting  up  a  prima 
facie  case  of  charge  against  the  first 
fkubject  iu  the  realm,  at  the  same  time 
knowing,  or  having  the  meant  of 
knowing,  that  that  prima  facie  ease 
was  ci^pable  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
<Seerest  evidence?  What  was  to  be 
0^   uC    thAt   (iroiectttuf   if  b'«   d«^ 


dined  tt)  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
or,  perhajis,  kepi  the  evidence  in  his 
])ocket,  leaving  a  defendant  to  lake  his 
cliance  whether  he  c«mld  not  by  other 
means  establish  hi«  innocence.  I  know 
not,  my  lord^i,  with  what  face  the  othcif 
side  can  cull  upon  us  for  additional 
witnesses,  when  the  prosecutors  have 
been  so  abstemious.  At  least  this  is 
new  in  the  history  of  English  justice; 
it  is  quite  new  that  a  case  of  belief  aad 
suspicion,  extorted  on  cross-ex amiua*^ 
lion,  should  be  tortured  into  the  in- 
ference of  guilt,  when  that  belief  and 
suspicion  are  capable  of  being  removed 
in  ihe  first  instance.  Why  have  not  the 
charges  against  the  queen  been  brought 
t)  the  test  of  complete  investigation^ 
if  the  prosecutor  intends  honestly  to 
perform  his  duiy.  I  entreat  the  house 
to  look  at  the  effect  of  this  proceedin^^ 
in  the  present  case.  The  queen  was 
compelled  to  take  her  chance  iu  every 
endeavour  to  refute  the  accusations, 
tlie  substance  of  which  has  been  for 
years  collecting;  she  must  take  her 
chance  as  to  the  frailty  of  memory, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  ; 
as  to  the  weakness  of  the  nerves  of 
witnesses,  for  the  first  time  brought 
before  an  assembly  like  the  present ; 
as  to  the  delusion  of  memory,  and  the 
faintness  of  the  impression  of  passing 
events,  and  as  to  the  peuy  triumpha 
produced  on  every  occasion  where  a 
witness  might  make  an  accidental  slip, 
and  thus  cast  a  momentary  shade  over 
the  veracity  of  his  statement.  Her  ma- 
jesty, however,  has  gone  much  further 
thau  this  ;  «he  has  shewn,  not  only 
that  the  witnesses,  taken  as  indivi- 
duals, have  not  spoken  the  truth,  but 
that  such  practices  have  been  em- 
ployed for  collecting  the  evidenca, 
such  bribes  have  been  offered,  and  such 
despicable  means  resorted  to^  i^s  per- 
haps were  never  before  disclosed  in  tha 
history  of  English  justice.  The  arti- 
fice of  Dr.  Crook  had  not  been  dis- 
covered till  many  years  afterwards; 
nor  was  it  known  how  much  the  value 
of  the  opioMUS  he  had  obtained  was 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  bad  pur^ 
chased  them.  What  was  to  be  thought 
of  these  discarded  servants,  these  d<>- 
mestic  traitors,  who  voluntarily  oflPered. 
themselves  as  witnesses  against  tha 
life  and  character  of  their  benefac- 
tress, and  who  for  selfish  purposes, 
appeared  against  her  to  destroy  that 
reputation  on  which  they  had  pre- 
4  viously  paswa  ihf  WiJi«tt  wwomittmi  ? 
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debauchery  wilh  au  iudtvidual  wliu  had 
heau  clavBlcd  fur  the  mo)t  criminal 
piirpuBea.  iu  (Icliancc  of  ail  tbe  priii' 
ciplai  wiib  wUli'h  human  uaiiirc  wai 
aver  acqiiaiuicd  ?  Ii  is  nue  itf  rlie  Run- 
«equKiicvi  cif  tuch  bp  iufatuBiniu  iliat  ii 
dcElruyi  alt  wurlilly  couiideraliuuB  — 
"  JVol  Catar't  emprtu  tamild  I  diign 
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malignity  and  falneliuod  ware  aalud   fur 
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writness;  and  if  there  be  a  rase,  no  man 
Wdiild  believe  tbe  supposed  adulterer, 
'wheu  be  was  pu*  forward  lt>  dei»v  tbe 
fact.  On  tbis  subject  the  nicest  casu- 
ists mUht  perhaps  dispute,  with  a  pros^ 
pect  of  success,  on  either  side  of  tlic 
proposition;  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  ieelings  of  nuiiikind  uould  justly 
triumph  over  the  strictness  of  morality, 
and  that  a  witness  so  .situated  would  be 
held  more  excusable,  to  deny  upon  bis 
oath  so  dear  a  conlideuce,  than  to 
betray  the  partner  of  his  guilt.  Even 
peijuTy  would  be  thought  avfuial  crime, 
compared  with  the  exposure  of  tbe 
victim  of  bis  adultery. — Surely,  for  the 
sake  i>f  dr»<;^iu^  forward  such  a  wit- 
ness, tbe  principles  of  our  uaiure  and 
of  the  heart  of  man,  are  not  to  be  re* 
pealed  even  upon  this  occasion,  to 
'Which  vo  njjjny  principles  have  been 
made  the  s«criirce.  Recillect,my  lord?, 
t^-at  this  is  a  criminal  prosecutiuJ)  t>f 
the  his:hcst  ivind,  and  lequiriug*  the 
clearest  and  strongest  evidence— evi- 
dence collected  and  manufactured 
durin|r  six  years  of  uncea^io^  vio;ilance  | 
find  unreuiitiin^  persecution.  We  have 
heard  of  the  distinction  of  a  queen 
of  g;race  and  favor,  and  fi  queen  of 
rlorht  and  la\v  :  but  her  majesty  has 
been  laight,  hy  bitter  experience,  the 
wide  dililrence  beiween  a  husband  of 
cffection  and  ^uardiansuip,  ond  a  bus- 
Ij.ind  or  jcaloti^y  and  persecution! 
After  all  ties,  divii.e  nnd  human,  have 
been  brol^en  upon^  liis  part,  he  still 
thinks  it  possible  to  exact,  frwa  the 
s^lienated  and  injured  object  before 
you,  t>tc  most  scrupulous  attention,  not 
ojily.to  the  substa  tial  virtues  of  her 
sex,  but  lo  the  most  insigitificant  ap- 
pearances of  feminine  decorum.  1  et 
nteask  you,  then,  what  is  it  that  can 
justify  you  iti  parsing  sue!)  a  bill? 
Without  looking  to  the  principl,e,  (for 
your  lordships  know  that  J  am  not  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  1  only  advert  to  it 
that  1  may  not  he  supposed  to  wave  any 
objection,)  I  say  that  there  is  tiot  one 
page  of  evidence  in  this  whole  volume 
lo  warrant  you  in  giving  it  yoursanr- 
lion*  There  is  not  a  single  piece  of 
rvidertce  proceed irg  from  any  respecta- 
ble quarter  whicti  has  not  been  an- 
swered or  explaitied,  and  the  inventors 
of  the  most  minute  fabrications  have 
been  followed  with  success  through 
many  of  their  windings  and  jjninule 
rati  ifica(;on$.  I  know  that  rumours  are 
abroad  of  the  most  vague,  but,  at  the 
same'  time,  of  the  moit  injurhias  clia- 
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racter ;  I  have  heard  them,  even  at  the 
very  moment  we  were  defending  her 
majesty  against  charges,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  rumours,  are  clear^ 
compiebensible,  and  tangible.  We 
have  heard,  and  bear  daily,  with  alarms 
that  there  are  persons,  and  these  not  of 
the  lowest  condition,  and  not  confined 
to  individuals  connected  with  the  public 
press — not  even  excluded  from  your 
august  assembly — who  are  industriously 
circulating  tbe  most  odious  and  atro- 
cious calumnies  against  her  majesty. 
Can  this  fact  be  ?  and  yet  can  we  live 
in  the  w<»rld,  in  these  times,  and  not 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  ?  We  know,  that 
if  a  juryman,  upon  SHch  an  occasion, 
should  be  found  to  possess  any  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we 
should  have  a  right  to  call  him  to  the 
bar  as  a  witness  "Come  forward." 
wer  nii^ht  say,  and  let  us  confront  yott 
with  our  evidence  :  let  us  see  whether 
no  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  fact 
you  assert,  and  no  refutation  eifectually 
applied.'*  But  to  any  man  who  could 
even  be  liuspecled  of  so  base  a  practice 
as  whispering  calumnies  to  judges^ 
distilling  leperous  venom  into  tbe  ear 
of  jurors,  the  queen  might  well  exclaim^ 
'■''  Come  forth,  thou  >ilanderer;  and  let 
me  see  thy  face!  If  thou  wouldest equal 
tbe  res^pectability  even  of  an  Italian 
witness,  come  forth  and  depose  in  open 
court.  A^  tbou  art,  thou  art  worse 
than  an  liuliun  assassin,  because  while 
I  am  boldly  and  manfully  meeting*  my 
accusers,  tbou.  art  planting  a  dagger 
unseen  iu  my  bosom,  and  converting 
thy  poisoned  stiletto  into  the  semblance 
of  the  sword  of  justice.*'  I  would  faii^  , 
say,  my  lords,  that  it'is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  this  can  be  true ;  but  I  can-' 
not  s.'iy  it,  because  the  fact  stares  me  iQ 
the  face ;  1  read  it  even  in  the  public 
papers,  and  had  I  not  known  of  its  ex- 
istence in  tbe  debasement  of  hnmanr 
nature,  I  would  have  held  it  impossible 
that  any  one,  with  the  heart  of  a  mao, 
or  with  the  horor  of  a  peer,  should  so 
debase  his  heart  and  degrade  his  honor? 
I  wouldchargehimasa  judg&— I  would 
impeach  him  as  a  judge;  and,  if  it  were; 
p:)S£.ible  for  the  blood  royal  of  England 
to  descend  to  a  cdurseso  disgraceful,  I 
should  f(>arlessly  assert;  that  it  was  far 
more  ju>t  that  such  conduct  should  dc- 
pr.ve  him  of'his  right  to  successioof 
than  that  all  the  facts  alleged  agaiosi: 
her  majesty,  even  if  true  to  the  last' 
letter  of  the  charge,  %hould  warquB^ 
your  lordships  in  passUrg  thUbilV  ^tm*^ 
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Mdtelioii  hnd  dlforce.  I  well  kaow 
Ml  there  are  penoot«  to  wImhii,  MPde r 
lb*  dromttancety  I  iMnk  It  right  to 
■Ihideb  wIm  bsve  ImmI  an  opportaniiy 
ff  Madiag  a  Tast  irarkty  of  ^epothiom 
MUnit  mt  coa4uct  of  the  qaeea.  To 
iGmo  atible  indivMaalt  I  may  distinctly 
mj,  '^Yoa,  at  all  eventf,  mutt  vole  fur 
^m  arqaiitai.  1  ksow  nothiai  of  Ike 
iMli  ^roagbt  before  yoar  secretiMini- 
ailltee,  bat  1  know  tbat  it  It  InpoMlble 
inr  aay  ralioBal  or  bonorable  naa  to 
Imto  pfCioated  tficb  a  caio  at  bat  beek 
|wovtd  at  tbc  bar*  at  a  ground  for  de- 

CMilog  aod  dethrfJolDg  lae  aii^ehtv  of 
glaad/*'   Tbe  Ibeii  proved  before 

'  Ibat  cooraUttre  natt  bavo  beea  of  a 
9Mire  gravo,  more  dUgattlng»  and  more 
lalaauiat  deter Iptlootaad  wketber  they 
have  beea  proved « or  ahctber  tbo  wtt- 
BOitcft  pvbliely  evambied,  bave  nut 
daivd  to  twear  up  to  their  original  de- 
yothioos,  I  am  confident  tbat  the  cum-. 
aiiUee  never  meant  It  to  go  furtb,  that 
a  ease  of  key-luilet  and  cbiimbcr-potty 
bat  of  notor&ouii  and  nndenlable  gvlll, 
Jagbt  to  be  the  ground-work  of  tUt 
miblic  prosecul'mn.    Then,  I  ask  yoar 

..  bfdibiygy  hai  thai  case  been  made  out  ? 
la  there  any  man,  who  can  read  the 
qfidcoce  brought  againvt  the  queen 
wUbout  a  pernrct  conviction  that  sbe 
has  been  mo^t  malignant)}^  traduced  ? 
What  the  boatmen  on  the  l^uke  of  C  omo 
may  have  said  to  those  Hho  were 
gaping  wide  for  Uandrr,  I  know  not : 
what  reports  may  have  been  circulated 
by  bar  enemies,  I  kqow  nol;  what  the 
re^vU  would  have  been,  hndthe  ftirts 
ttattd  been  established,   1   know  not  $ 

.  hut  1  do  know,  that  they  have  not   been 

.  proved— that  tliey  are  fa  la**,  calumnious 
and  detestable.  Nny,  I  say  one  «%ord 
muse  to  your  loidsbips— •!  know  that  a 
supposition  prevails,  that  a  spirit  hat 
goiie  abroad,  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
totiun  anil  govcrumeni.  I  have  hea'd 
ii  said,  that  a  spirit  of  mischief  was 
actively  at  woric  among  the  friends  of 
her  majesty:  but  the  same  pei»oo  who 
a4tered-  tiiat    memorable    expression, 

*ina  few  weeks  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  was  falbe,  because  the  truth 
oiMiM  aot  be  concealed,  that  the  whole 
of  the  geucrons  population  of  England 
biid"  cnlkted  themi^elves  with  ardour  ou 
tlio  side  of  the  innocent  and  the  in- 
jured. At  the  Kamo  time,  it  is  possible 
Ihat  both  may  be  true;  thru  dound  and 
OHtlilHng  classes  of  society  may  feel 
iKote^  far  the  situatbrn  of    her  ma- 


apottlet  of  mischtef  hirkiag  hi  a 
ner,  medlutiag  a  blovr  at  tbc 
stitution,  and  ready  ta  avail  tbtitwim 
of  any  opportaaity  ftr  apea  vltkMi* 
If  tbat  be  to,  Ibe  aeaaffaw  tjaMmttf 
lOKibkb  J  have ilMa4  Mad  be||. 

Savaied  by  a  verdict  of  fnUtj  |  vkae 
use  miicbievout  and  4ltaAciMl  mw 
wouM  depreeata  aothhur*  half  tt 
rou%-b  as  to  tee  your  hiriithipe,  ia  tiK 
face  of  tba  power  of  tba  crnvB,. 
veaturiof  to  pronuuBca  a  verdict  tf 
acquittal  fur  a  defbadaait  to  pniMented. 
I  tru«t  your  lordtbipt  will  not  alWw 
the  idea  of  having  fear  Intpntail  tayea 
to  divert  you  fruoi  the  ttfah  eourwef 
yonr  duty  $  it  would  ha  iba  Wortt  af 
Ittjustica  to  the  accuted,  aud  the  wont 
of  cuaardlea  lu  youraalvep.  I  tiyr 
therefore,  if  your  own  atlndt  are  talU* 
Aed  tbat  all  tbat  bat  baau  ptwretf  bai 
been  sraiterad  *'  like  dew^drnps  fraai 
the  liou't'  aape,"  you  wlU  liover  bold 
yuuraelvet  JuatiAed  In  ^ronaMbciag^  a 
verdict  coatrary  to  the  evidcaea,  be» 
raute  your  conduct  ai^y  he  iaipiited  im 
tbe  dread  of  a  mub^  or  to  use  tbc 
jargon  of  the  day,  m.hii*h  1  detest, 
tbe  apprcheotion  of  a  railieal  anack. 
Yon  have  but  one  coorta  to  par^iwi^ 
and  tbat  conrte  is  ttrait  furwaid-^t 
is  to  acquit  her  majesty  at  ouce  of  those 
odious  charges.  We  may  truly  say, 
tbat  at  there  ne%er  «as  sucb  a  trial, to 
tiiere  never  existed  such  means  of  ta> 
cusatiou.  Before  I  conclude,  1  roi^tt 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  durii>g  the 
whole  uf  this  prureediug  (ibuugb  per* 
sooally  I  have  every  reason  to  thank 
tbe  bouse  for  its  kindness  and  bdid* 
geuce)  tbe  bi^rhest  gratification  resuP- 
iug  to  my  mind  bat  been,  tbat  with 
my  learned  friend  1  have  been  .joineil 
upon  this  great  occasion.  We  have 
fought  the  battles  of  morality,  chrittia- 
uity,  and  civilized  society,  throughout 
tiie  tvorld  )  and,  in  the '  language  vf 
the  d}  iug  warrior,  I  may  sky  : 

**  lu  this  glorious  and  well  fuusbtcn 
field 
We  keiit  together  in  our  chivalry." 

While  he  was  achieving  tbe  immorlil 
victory,  the  illustrious  triumph,-  aud 
protcetin;;  innocence  and  truib,  by  the 
adHiuantiue  shield  of  his  prudigioui 
clnqMcuce,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  dis- 
charge oulya  few  raudum  arrows  at 
tlt^  defeated  'champions  of  tbis  di9- 
•;racefol  cause.  The  house  will  be- 
lieve nie  wheu  I  say,  that  1  aituetsed 


jM)lf|  ami  there  Buy  be,  ahfo,  tame    tbe  ditflay  of  hjit  turfTitlng  faa^Mef 
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with  no  other  feelings  than  a  sincere 
{n'Atifii*ation  that  the  triumph  was  cono- 
plete :  and  admiration  and  deligiit, 
t1i:it  the  victory  of  the  queen  wafr  ac- 
complished. This  is  an  inquiry,  my 
lords,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
tbe  world  :  the  down-Ritting  and  up- 
risiB^  uf  this  illustrious  lady  have  heeu 
sedulously  and  anxiously  watched : 
she  uttered  no  word  that  had  not  to 
IMI84  through  this  severe  ordeal.  Her 
uaily  looks  have  been  remarked,  and 
scarcely  even  her  thoughts  escai^ed 
the  unparalleled  and  disgracerul  assi- 
(l*jity  of  her  malignant  enemies.  It  is 
•u  iuquisition,  also,  of  a  mosjt  solemn 
kind.  I  know  nothing  in  the  whole 
race  of  human  affairs,  nothing  in  ihs; 
Whole  view  of  eternify>  which  can  eveu 
remotely  resemhle  it ;  hut  the  great 
day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  disclosed  1 

*'  He  who  the  sword  of  Heaven  will 
bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe !" 

And  if  your  lordships  have  been  fur- 
x^ished  with  powerfi,  wliivh  I  might 
almost  say  scarcely  Omniscience  itself 
possesses,  to  arrive  at  the  secrets  of 
this  female,  you  will  thiuk  that  it  is 
yiiur  duty  to  imitate  the  justice,  hene- 
^ceoce,  and  wisdom  of  that  benignant 
Heing,  who,  not  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  innocence  is  manifest,  but  when 
l^iilt  was  detected,  ahd  vice  revealed, 
said,  *'  If  no  accuser  can  come  forward 
t4>  condemn  thee,  neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

A  pause  of  some  moments  occurred 
after  Mr.  Deuman  hud  concluded  ; 
and  the  EUrl  of  Liverpocd  had  risen  to 
tnove  the  adjournment,  when 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  advanced  to  the 
bar,  and  observed,  that  although  the 
summing  up  of  the  case  of  the  queen 
was  uow  closed,  if  the  other  side  in- 
tended to  reply  by  more  than  one 
counsel,  he  should  wish  to  take  till 
to-morrow  morning  to  consider  whether 
be  would  not  request  the  house  to 
permit  Dr.  Lushiugton  also  to  ad- 
dress it* 

The  A'nORNEV-GENERAL  an- 
sywered,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  his 
desire  and  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
tbe  assistance  of  his  learned  friend, 
the  Solicitor-General.  This  privilege 
bad  been  allowed  on  former  occasions, 
and  particularly  to  the  counsel  for 
tba  qucDp,  when  two  of  tlwm  were 
«Uow«d  to  speo  their  case. 


Ihe  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said« 
that  the  rule,  subject  to  any  re-coasU 
deration,  was,  that  the  house  would 
hear  two  counsel  on  each  side,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  either  party,  waving  the 
privilege,  did  not  deprive  tbe  other  o^  , 
the  right  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  added,  that  be. 
did  not  intend  to  wave  his  claim,  and 
should  therefore  request  the  assistance 
of  his  friend.  Dr.  Lushingtou,  to* 
morrow  morning.  Adjourned  at  four 
o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  October  «6. 

At   the   meeting   of  tbe  house  this 
morning. 

Dr.  LUSHISGTON  proceeded  to 
address  their  lordships.  He  eom« 
irenced  by  stating,  that  if  he  had  beea 
left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  dis- 
cretion ou  tbe  present  occasion,  lie 
should  certainly  decline  ofBering  finy 
observations  to  their  loidships,  because 
he  felt  conscious  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  bis  humble  exertions  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  great  and  splendid 
address  of  his  leanicd  friend  (Mr.  Den*  | 
man)  who  had  preceded  him.  Ha 
now,  however,  addressed  their  lord- 
ships by  tbe  desire  of  his  learned  coad- 
jutors, and  he  felt  a  consulatioa  uad^i^ 
his  cimscioufr  iuability  to  the  task^ 
that  her  majesty's  defence  rested  on  a 
basis  so  solid  that  tbe  observatiooi 
even  of  an  unskilful  advocate  could 
scarcely  weaken  it.  Id  surveying  this 
case,  and  tbe  charges  on  which  it  was 
founded,  some  observations  occurred 
to  his  miii'd  which  he  would  shortly 
lay  before  the  house.  The  first  w^g 
'the  age  of  the  royal  accused.  Was 
ever  an  instance  known  in  the  anaals 
of  accusations  of  this  kind^  that  the 
person  against  whom  the  charge  itat 
made  was  of  the  age  of  50  ?  No  4  he 
would  defy  any  one  to  cite  a  precedent 
so  preposterous  or  ridiculous.  But 
who  ever  imagined  a  case  like  tbe  pre- 
sent ?  In  addition  to  the  circumstaaee 
of  the  age  of  the  accused*  there  wae 
here  that  of  a  husband,  who  had  beea 
for  twenty-four  years  separated  from 
his  wife  ;  separated,  not  by  any  desire 
on  her  part,  but  by  his  own  caprice,  by 
his  own  act  and  choice— not  in  consf- 
c^uence  of  any  miscondtict  of  that  wil^ 
but  by  his  pursuit  of  some  wayward 
iudulgeuce— some  capricious  fftOMr 
lu  this  way  had  been  brolien,  for  ^ifl* 
gratificatioai  iluMa  \Mi^4%  ^\St«^>^^ua 


m 


DsnacB  ox  xbk 


km  of  Gad  mui  man  had  rorm«Un 
ibw,  tbeu,  did  the  cue  ataaU  r  V/eie 
Kk  BBjciiy  a  ilinple  ■tib}cet,  wai  i,h«r« 
«  inau  iu  (lif  world  who  nould  tay 
OifRtiewai  entitUd  to  asy  enuMilera- 

Sitti  whitevar  in  an  applicaiiun  for 
hOTca — ibat  it  wai  pmtible  ha  coald 
Iia,Te  aQ  lujary  foiiiidcil  on  such  a  can- 
p^nt,  fi>r  which,  he  coiilii  clxlni  t(- 
3rtti  F  Ai  a  buibauii,  ihen,'  ihc  king 
had' do  right  tu  teik  rcdreii.  But 
I  fhM  II  «Bi  laid  ihai  ihii  ap|<lica<ii>u 
-wai'nnt  In  th«  Dsme  of  tbe  kiug,  nud 

WM  uot  applicable  to  the  mvcreigit. 
l«l,  however,  do  oiie  preiiime  to  lay 
Ib^t  he  ii  emaocipaled  from  ubcditnce 
■d  the  law*  of  Gud  ;  for  that  atierti^, 
of  whniDioeTer  jjl>emade,  wai  founded 
jtf  uvlruih  «ud  falietliKid.    Il  wai  -  alio 
•bM  that  tauk  and  itaiibn  in  ibe  wife 
nqidred   a  more  rigid   ohierrauce  of 
daliei  tbtm  in  the  biitbaud  ;  hut  lat 
there  any   duly    which   wai  nut    reci- 
fntai  i     Wai  il  noi  lo  wiib  retpect  tu 
HMIrttnooiairigbUf     And  nai  il  to  tw 
paid  that  there  wai  oue  law  for  women 
add  aarthar  for  men  ?   nr  Jid   ■iipe'' 
ilority  of  rank  make  ibe  encigenient 
tak^a  at  tbe  altar  ot  Ood  leti  binding? 
Woi  tbe  private  indlviduil   to  be  ti<id 
that  ibere  was  one  divlue  law  fur  him, 
and  anotherforthetceptereJ  niuiianh? 
What  was   tbe   plighted    truth   uf  ilie 
faukbaud — wlmt'Ihe   pruinise  maile   at 
tbe    altar?     T<>  loie   aud   to  rL.iiirun. 
Bat  how  wai   that  promise  ubieived? 
Where  WBi  tbe  luve  !  where  the  cmn- 
Soni     Where  should   he  look  for  ihe 
one   or   ibe  other  f      The   cnmr<irt  :— 
what  iracei  were  there  of  it  >    It 
went  hack  to  ISOfl,  was  it  )o  he  fuu' 
there  i  or  muit  he  louk  for  it  in  IB) 
al  that  period  uf  crue) 'iiilerferfuc 
when    the    inl^rcuuree  -  between    t 
molhcr    and    the  datifEh'er    wb4    pi 
bibiled?     Wai   il  to  he  luOKht  fur 
the  period  when  tbe  muiher  was  (x)l 
to  a  foreign  land?     Not  ihcie  il  d 
not  exist;  for  wbertycr  ibe  went  ( 
■pitit  of  neriecutiun   followed  her. 
was  Inconceivable    that  a  wife   ih 
deiened,  thui  perrecuted,  abould  m 
be  told  that  she  has  been  unraindfnl  uf 
her   duly,   whilst   the    huiband,     < 
'    iras  pled^d   to   protect  her,  bad 
lawad    her  lu   pass  Ibruugh   the  world 
without  a   friend  to   guard  her  hoDuui 
He  reerened  the  discussiun  of  tbcie 
iopin.    He  knew  well  that,  when  tbe 
•tfaof  kinc*  wan  bronght  before  the 
{■■Ifei.ibirf  wen  iad^ldiNli  who 


dwell   hIiU  iriumpbant  tatiifdciiua 
ihe  eipo^nre.     No  man  coutd  fetl.lU 
dmioiity  uf  1,..  -itHalionmPrelbanhi 
did,    when   cttlleJ    upou,    in    the 


to  ip«« 

k   uiil   b>dill}.     TI.ete   were  in- 

divl.I,.H 

9     niibiiut     number,       alnsfl 

anx'h,.i 

to   ,e«   Ibe   fsdiNRS   ,.r   ki..fl, 

that  III 

<^v   mijil    turn    ifa^n.    inio   L 

risichi.. 

Uc   .^.,ul,^    ili.T-.t,-L-o.    sav   a> 

litilt  a 

p.s-.il>'.'  .  ,     ,.    1'.,-    ..i./vtiirlUl 

.ubierl 

fullnn 

if  b^  » 

•tliilt 

i.riisibk   <.I     bi«     u»u   houu'Ur, 

altuw. 

lis  «ircrura<Lerie<..r  years,  ta 

liv«  1... 

'I'.ilcclcd,  and  then  to  i.lTcr  hu 

-nfly    1 

..f;iu<l   oMi^dt.   a   vear  lo  lirt 

k<u,»m^,  HS  hesa'iit,   tl^al  «lii 

.,urte  uf   RduherK,  but  «iih<>in 

S'*'"'!; 

una   sfaowld.  «nc    befoiw  ihe 

eujujs 

ibe  large  incuiua  proffered  le, 

bar? 

What'would  heiaytb  ashid)'' 

vidual 

o  actiiig  towariU  hi*  wife  j  wbe 

said    t 

her,   not  In  thB-tauquage  of 

and    Bdmunitiun.     «bieh    W 

learned  fricu.l  had  repeated,  "  Go,  aad 

"":;:■  :-'!:i:;^*:::^J''?^ 

appen 


;   yoi 


addl- 


ill  be 

fiimiilieil  »ith  ample  me'aiii  fur  llvinf 
in  spknduur  wilh  your  paramour!" 
He  <iai  happy  thai  he  »B«  uul  under 
the  necfSaily  "f  imnidncing  another 
lopic.  He  was  glad  tu  itate  Ibat  . 
in  this  case,  he  was  not  called 
upon    by  any  cxu-iideratiun  of   duty 


<>rds 


f»y 


ihaoked  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  hit 
learned  colleaguei,  whu  bad's!)  ad*iu4 
her  majesty,  that  ihe  case  upub  ithicb 
rbey  built  their  bnpes  uf  acqiiittal  wai 
one  uf  perfect  inuKceuce,  nud  that,  by 

the  huuse  aud  ilie  cuitiitrv  from  all  hi, 
consequences.  Their  lordhhipi- conM 
not,  nnlesi  fully  prepared  lo  viulata. 
ibe  la>ii  uf  Gui)  and  man,  derlaM' 
ngainst  his  client.  That  Venerable 
bencii  of  bisiiu|>«,  ttbo  formed  pan  ■l^ 
the  ]iid;ei,  could  not,  wiiboot  violaiia^ 
thehuly  leuet' of  thalGiiipel  which  they 
preached  and,  inculcated,  pronuunta 
againtt  the  wife  'of  their  aoTereigai 
The  )»•■  of  Gud  and  of  tbe  coimlr;' 
verc  upoD  her  lide,  ind  bewUijifg- 
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■•«  vlululcd. 

Tup  IcsTued  couQiel  theu  proceei 
tu  Ikke  a  lumiuniia  and  I'umrrehdi 
flew  uf  tbe  wliule  u(  ilie  cviileiice 
>ui)  (,j{i.iu,t  lier  iiiajeity  ii[iplyjnB  l>i 
l^ir  imri.L-uldrlv  tu  th.ise  t..y\ct  ^vL 
niislu  bdvv  e't'Hiicd  Mr,  Uciiiduh.e 
■r^uii'g,  la  ihe  cleareii  auil  moit  n 
elusive   inanuei,  ibut  tlir  oiNy  ci.rr 


{ilaccd  a  I  her  disposal  oell- 
ilsiaiid  K' anted  to  ber  all  Ibe 
wliich   IhU)'  hud   it  in  their 


tiAt  lll«  IldjUDIUini 


Cl(«ll 


Kill 


He< 


iiiduiled   by  cnyiii;;, 


I   the 


I  thehov 


piir|i<)S' 


}uM    I 
If  tlial 


hud  1 


limeofUie 
an  and  Ibat 
T  be  dtawir 
for   such  a 


lial.v  far  a 


I    pet 


left  ber,  nut  to  the  lurrcy,  hut  tu  th 
jiiBlice  iif  llipir  lordships. 

Earl  GREY»iihdre«  hitiDotionft 
tli'e  pr.i'tuction  of  the  dv|insiliuna  tuCe 
before    Ihe    MUau  Ciii)imiMii>D. — Ac 


FKIIUY,  Ociober  !7. 

THE   ATiORNEY-GENERAL'S 
BEPLY. 

After  the  liuuse  bad  hecD  catUil  Aver, 
counsel  wore  railed  in,  and  at  halt 
pBSiiei.  Ihe  AJTORNEV-GENER^L 
rose.  He  ciimmeuced  bj  statiup,  ihai 
he  FeHred,  cuiisideriiig  the  inijiariaut 
duty  be  had  lo.ditiharge  before  iheir 
lorjshijis,  that  he  iiliOLdil  have  oe- 
CBEiiiu  ><>  make  a  large  demand  u;iuu 
lliini'  lime  Aud  parieni<e,  a  deiu»iid 
which  it  uas  the  mure  paiuful  fur  him 
to  be  ciimpclled  tu  mnke,  nben  lie 
consiilererl  Uuw  largely  their  time  liad 
heeu  ahfady  iicciipied  i^utiijjrihe  jir.-- 
ceeJiiiSB  up'in  liia  im[ifirt  iii  taee,  and 
mure  )iariieularly  duriu)£  llie  iliree  latt 
tlayi,  which  where  whcilij'  tilled^y  the 
ailtlreiiies  iiF  liii  learued  fiieiids  uppo- 
titefMFStrs.  DenmaaaiiilDr.Lu^hinir. 
X.,o).     He   he^cl    leave,   in    the   HriL 

had  been  r^thaiisieJ  by  ber  majeity's 
C'lunsel — l>e  meaut  the  di<  advantages 

jjaced,  hy  lUe  refusal  iif  their  lurd>hipg 
to  prant  lier  a  list  uf  i.itn*S4Cs,  or  a 
bpecilicBlion  i.f  tile  cbarj:*6  gaiuslher 
Thsre  «as  ao  end  to  (he-e  Cum^ila  nl* 
wfacii  their  lordsliips,  ader  the  case  for 
the  bill  we>  dused.graaledhermajekly 
whalerer  time  she  thought  proper  to  nsk 
|brtli«  preparalion  aedarraugemontof 
her  drfence-^wben  hb  majeiij's  go- 


uglitrt  carry 
:meiil3  they 
pruiecutloii. 


they  had  hadlimD 
mm  Gllbct  any  am 
pleased  for  aiisiverinjc  i 
He  cptd^  hiiwever,  thi-re  wa!»  duw  an 
end  lo  ihe  complaiiiu  of  her  niajetly'* 
connsel.reijji-ciiD^nn;  di^adkaiitageito 
which  they  Ibuui^liC  tliey  neie  eiiirised. 
Hfi  had  not  Ihe  power,  and  if  he  bad  tb« 
power  he  (ho\ild  feci  it  his  doty  not  (o 
exerci!ie  ii  on  liie  present  nccatioD,  to 
appeal  lo  [l.eir  lnr<iehipt'  pasiions,  aad 


been  opt'tl  Jur  ills  learned  friends,  and 
ibey  had  nvaiird  iheouelves  of  it — itod 
all  that  briHi.mi  detlamalion,  all  Ibat 
happy  illu&lralioi).  smnrtime!' even  of  a 
morul  cbaracle  could  eOect,  bad  by 
them  been  called  inlA  leqnisition. 
Upon  hint  vm  imposed  the  sevecer,  but 
al  the  <ame  ime  llie  mute  caDgeoial 
latik  of  ciaminlng  the  evidence  as  to 
ibe  facia  which  had  been  alleged — 
upon  nhich  evidence,  and  upon  whicb 
facli  tbeir  lordships  would  have  to 
d«cide,  witjioai  any  regard  to  Ihe  other  - 
topics  which  had  been  bO  uttiparingty 
inlroduced  in  the  course  of  this  me. 
In  Die  .diacusfiiuu  of  thi<  case,  he  felt 
himself  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ndmi^iniii  of  his  learned  friend  od  the 
otjier  Bide.  W  «n  he  said  he  woulil 
thus  avail  himself,  he  did  not  mean  lo 
caliMiat  asy  accidental  <ilip  wMch  they 
jniglitb;ivemade;  that  which  Ihey  did 
say,  however,  in  the  uiilset  of  (heir 
audre-i  was,  "  That  if  iheir  lordabips 
believed  the  witnessei  who  had  becD 
brought  to  suppari  thia  hill,  and  if  they 
thought  the  preuinhle  bai  been  fairly, 
clearly,  and  saiisfHctorily  proved,  then 
lellhebil  pasi.  'fhi>wit»all  he.-isked, 
and  upon  this  principle  ulone  did  he 
anticipate  that  their  lordjihipi  would 
concur  with  him  in  thinking  tbal  the 
whole  of  tbc  charges  against  her  ma- 
jeity  Iwd  been  complelely  etialilished. 
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lb  ullcd  tp«n  ihf  Ir  (oHihipi  on  lht» 
HceMtnn,  not  (o  Inok  to  Ibe  ipMthn 
which  hHd  fa«pii  made,  but  tolbe  tell 
wMrh  had  bren  prured  And  here  br 
(•■U  BOt  belp  nb8«r«li^  how  hr  ibort 
fcblnnied  fir  end'  had  fsltcn  IVoni  that 
iriavipbaiil  cwte  b.v  which  they  had 
ttMM  Ibcy  wonlil  have  bfrn  rnablrd 
M  proTe  b*r  mnjeatj'i  iDOocence,  He 
railed  apflit  Ibeir  lurdalilp*  alio  >a  oh- 
•me  bow  tar  the  n Idenee  wMrh  had 
brn  offerrd  bj  (hem- had  rontndkti-d 
'  tbeeiMcMC*  which  bad  been  addaced 
In  isppart  U  the  Mil.  In  CMmfalDf; 
ttk  caw  Ml  learned  (Headi  b*d  bad 
McanrM  to  Ibe  bmi  artful  aad  tbo 
■•it  Jadklnui  mada  of  caitiderlni;  the 
altdr>ee  which  bad  brea  brDBfht 
■^tMi  tbeai.  The;  (e*fc  care  lo  call 
•Mt  iMBlaled  het) ;  but  rnllrrlj  to 
kbrp  Iron  tbrlr  lorAhfpt'  rlew  the 
KBMnl  aad  leadMg  feataie*  of  the 
•Me.  Befbre  he  prMeedrd  rhnker, 
ke  wa«M  mi  to  tbeir  lortliMpi'  reeal- 

iTMioo    tboM    leldii  

irMch  wrrr  adallti 
dieted  In  thb  rate.  The  finl  nat,  that 
the  pefWR,  whfiM  niaie  had  been  to 
fre^aenlly  iBcoilonrd  In  the  coiirte  of 
Ibc  present  |>TBCrediD|;,  Bri^mi,  bad- 
bera  taken  Inin  hrr  majeity'i  inile  M 
a  inmiBlimBnt  ki  Milan,  In  the  month 
ar  October.  Iei4(— that  wlihii 


,  that  n 


,  wlthon 


TMnonabIc  caute,  wilfaDOt  any  pretence 
whalefer,  racept  ai  procF«dini{  from 
that  Ikraliqu*  inlrrcnunr,  vbich  he 
IroMi'd  hr  (hunld  br  enabled  to  satUfj 
tbeJrl*rd!hi|ii.  beyond  all  donbt,  had 
ratwd  between  her  myat  hl^hncn  and 
Mn,  had  been  advanced  fVx>m  ihe 
Monlal  litualloB  which  he  held  at 
Na)>)e9  to  Itinl  uf  ehambeTlain  to  her 
BtajeMy.  Tbej  woald  Sod  furlhrT, 
thai  within  a  sbnrt  period,  and  whilit 
be  Mill  Trmaiard  ■•  courier,  be  bnd 
befB  nilaiiitrd  10  dioe  at  her  ma- 
Jritj'atablcj  that  tbonly  atier  be  bad 
bern  Tr«>o*ed  frnm  ihni  iitintioo,  be 
MM  loaded  niih  honon  and  'titles, 
whirh,  it  Has  in  T.iiii  in  ut,  were  pr>>- 

•r  brrnaiesty.  Their  lordibiptwoald 
Iheo  tnd  tl  h>  priwii  in  ibe  babit  uf 
Moai  fHiitiar  inirrronne  with  b<iT  ina- 
Jeitr,  li>in);  wilb  brr  ujhid  termt  of  the 
ftrmteii  iBiimac;,  and  eonthialaf  wtlb 
Err  tn  thai  cbaracteT  ap  to  the  period 
^  krr  arilrtt  on  tbr  oppa>lte*a«r~ 
Mrf  (1>M>  be  wu  MM  MMptaMd,  bat. 
^MfclagW—  tar  Mteatj  •■  diM 
<w<«Bf    went  »    m'4e  u  « 


which  had  brro  parebnwd  for  blm 
Drar  Milan.  Theae  facHi  hud  been 
adiaiUad  br  hli  hanwd  frleBdt,  and  be 
■ubmltled  ttiey  uiiihtnc*ertob«  o«  of 
their  lordtbipi'  condderalloa  ihnoch- 
out  the  whole  of  tbii  eaaa.  Ha  oi- 
treated  their  birdtblpa  boi  W  coMrider 
either  the  raM  of  Naplet,  oroftliep>»- 
laere,  or  an;  other  CMt  diiltte^  ^(f 
itieir,  ai  an  inHlaled  eitc,  btrt  toltke 
all  the  circumrtaiice*  hitc^  their  acrfoai 
cooildaration ;  and,  Tiewlnf  the  one  m 
connected  with  the  odieri  to  di««  that 
ecDclotioo,  which,  an  a  whole,  ^a  eaat 
•csBKd  fairly  to  wamak  Ha  woold 
now  proceed  to  oaniD*  the  evidence 
in  detail  hi  the  order  of  tioM  to  wblcb 
it  raterrcd  —  an  ruakiaatioii  whiah, 
boweTCT  IwlUxUi  wa*  jet  nrMatar*  t* 
fom  a  eoftclutlM  ofou  tbii  ewe.  Aer- 
-      -         biiMlMa 


I  utera  waa  as  aiwaMiaia  tn  wnaawoL 
I  bj  wblcb  Iha  picaMUe  ef  tbia  UU  hM 
been  attenpted  to  faeptvrcd.     *~     ~~ 


erideuee,  but  were  atteiapting  «a  cod. 
trail  that  erideoce  with  the  openinf 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  makiiif  to 
their  kirdablpa,  ■*  if  their  Isrdihip^ 
opiuiun  were  to  be  founded  on  Ihestatc- 
ment  of  coiinael,  ntbcr  than  tbe  beta 
which  were  in  proof  before  them.  Rb 
learned  Frieud*  had  had  too  muc^  a- 
perience  in  cuurts  of  juatke  to  belicR, 
that  either  tiie  opinion  of  the  jud^  ca 

I  of  the  jurj  was  to  be  farmed  froB  tacfa 
a  itatemcTit,— and  thej  knoai  fall  wril, 

.  that  (he  ludice,  in  (onniDgaplhecBM, 
iiivariBbfy  told  the  jury  thc^  were  In 

\  coniider  tbe  caec  hclbre  then,  not  wi& 
refcTcuce   to  the  opening  of  muBMl, 

'  bat  to  the  facts  wbi  b  bad  beea  pruned. 

,  If  tbia  rule  were  id  prCTBil,  bowerer, 
he  would  shew  d>at  his  learned  frioadi 
tbcmietict  had  not  reotured  to  pme 
many  hct*  which  they  bad  iqwaad  to 

.  their  ioidships  He  charged  tbtB  with 
liiviD|[   opened    evidence  which  ti-ey 

'  aflerwanlK  dared  not  to  produce,    la 

.  tbe  rase    of    Naples— what  were    Ibe 

!  proofs  there  i  Here  the  learaad  caM- 
-   -apitulilHl  Ihe  eridena  afDa 

nitbt  of  her  mqesQi's  tkH  le  Iba  afN* 


«k  nWda  ^wi  wjA  ^A*MM  ^A  ^ 
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turned  fr«)in  the  opera,  had  said  it  ap- 
pvured  to  her  to  be  early.    What  Sir 
W*  C^ell  aud  Mr.  Craven  had  proved  on 
thia  tublect,  established  no  coiit  radio 
tiiMi  of  lye  Moot.    De  Mont,  however, 
did  not  swear  positively  that  she  came 
home  early ;  6ho  ouly  spoke  to  her  be- 
lief on  the  sub'ect ;  and,  as  far  as  her 
recollection  served   ber»    she  thouj^ht 
Iter  royal  highness  came  home  early. 
Whether  iihe  returi>ed  early  or  late, 
Lowevfr,  it   tiid  uot  siguiiy ;    for  the 
fai't  was  clearly  proved,  that  she  difc- 
niissed    her    attendants      Then   v»ith 
re.-pect  to  her  majesty  not  getting  up 
f<»  earl^  the  f<«lli>wio^  morniu^,  Sicard 
was  called  to  contradict   1  e  Mont  in 
thi<  particular,  but  totally  failed.    In 
•uother  partof  theca^e,  the  ueakness 
of  the  que«u*s  defence  was  manifestly 
evifi.  eif.    De  Mont,  when  sp  akin^  ot 
the  coniparisoa  between  the  travelling 
bed  and  tite  \nr^e  l)cd  in  the  same  ruoin, 
Awore  that  tiie  next  momiuo:  the  tra- 
vallioip  bed  appeared  to  have  been  never 
kdd  upon,  while  the  larger  bed  bore 
^e   impression  of  two   per:<ou8.    Mr. 
WiliiaiUK  had  openetl,  as  a  contradic- 
lion  to  thi«  siatemeut,  that  he  should 
oall  a. servant  who  who  went  iuto  Iter 
rtiyal  higliucss's  rotiin  after  she  hiid  re- 
tired to  reflt,  to  shut  a  window  wliich 
^waa  disturl>ed  by   the   wind,  and  she 
w4l  then  acieally  reposing  on  this  very 
trafrelliug   bed,    which,    according:    to 
De  Moiit,  appeared  the  next  morning' 
not  to  have  been  slept  on.     Where,  the 
learned  counsel  would  ask,  was  that 
ftervant?    If  it  were  UieiOnymus,  why 
was  be  not  called  ?    He  was  now  in  the 
€)OMntry.      He   was    still  io    the  ser- 
vice or'  the  quee*'9  but  yet  he  was  not 
called.     Did  h  s  learned  friebds  dread 
.tbe  same  fatal  nervous  debility  would 
aftarh  to  that  servant,  that  so  un(6rtu« 
nntely  aif<icted  the  unhappy  Flynn^  or 
4^i  they  fear  that  a  sudden  unaccount- 
ahle  for^etfulness  might  have  waslied 
tbe  circumstance  from  his  recollectiou, 
if  it  hac|  ever  existed  ?  Could  any  thing 
be  more  decisive  than  this  was  of  the 
truth  of  what  tbe  abuse^i  De  Mont  had  I 
proved?  Could  any  thing  more  8tron6:ly 
corroborate  her  statement,   than   Mr. 
Williams  threatening  to  contradict  her 
io  this  most  particular  point,  aud  then 
abandoning  bis  threat,  not  venturing  to 
risk  the  cross-exam  inatk)a  which  such 
•  witness  must  undergo.    It  has  been 
•aid,  that  Ue  Mont*s  evidence  was  the  ; 
«lhole  foundation  on  which  the  super- 
ttfvolare  ol  this  cas^  depended— tiiM 


it  was  a  kind  of  key-itone,  which  osca 
cut  down  or  reoMivedy  caused  tbe  whole 
case  to  full  in  pie(*es.     The  learned 
counsel  denied   this   propoiitkm;   ba« 
cause,    striking   I>e   Mont's  evideaoa 
fron^  the  Journals  of  the  House,  still 
sufficient  remuined    clearly  to   estab* 
lish  the  charge  of  adHltery.    It  did  not 
signify    whether     the   adultery    com- 
menced that  night   or    not,    because 
there  were  ample  proofs  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  existing  long  before  Bcii^ 
gami  had  so  many  boaoart  confened 
upon  him.    The  learned  counsel,  how. 
ever,  contended  that  De  Mont  was  aot 
coutr'tdictcd.    The  next  case  proved  bgr 
De   Mont,  was  her  meeting  Bergaad 
in  the  corridor  one  night,  in  his  uiirt, 
walking  towards  her  majesty*!  roooi, 
and  the  learned  counsel  was  much  sur* 
prised  at  the  argument  of  Mr.  DeniDMi 
on  this  p<iiut.     lie  had  contended,  that 
this  circumstance  was  rather  calculated 
to  excite  a  «(us|»icii>n,   that  an   adul^^ 
terous  intercourse  hud  taken  place  be- 
tween De  Mont  aud  Bergami.     What 
were  the  circumstances  stated  l^  De 
Moot  on  that  occasion?  She  had  stated 
tbat»  when  retirii^  from  her  m^iesty's 
room,  on  opining  tbe  door  she  saw 
Bergami  advancing  from  the  other  end 
of  tbe  corridor.     Site  instantly  made 
her  esape,  as  she  called  it,  and  wbca 
she  had  escaped,  she  heard  the  loefc  off 
tbe  door  turn  so  as  to  exclude  the  inter- 
ruptiou  ol  buy  person.    His  learned 
friends  bad  endeavoured^  by  ohserra- 
tion  and  argument,    to  do  away  tbe 
etfect  of  this  evidence,    but  still  tbe 
evidence  was  too  decisive  of  an  adtd* 
teroas  intercourse  having  taken  plaee 
to  be  shaken.    Ue  wonld  neit  come  to 
the  case  of  the  masked  ball.    It  wae 
dear  that  after  tbe  qaeeovhad  appeared 
for  some  tieae  in  the  dress  of  a  Neape*^ 
litan  peasant,  she  retired  to  a  dressing- 
room  with  Hergami,wliere  she  reMaiaed 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  tm  hour, 
8he  then  appeared  in  the  character  of 
the  Genins  of  History,  whichwas  agreed 
on  all  hanU4 ;  and  whatever  Sir  Wi^ 
liam  Gell  might  tliink  of  her  dress,  it 
was  certainly  one  not  of  tbe  most  deli- 
cate description.    According  to  hit  no- 
tion, her  dress    resembled  the  attiie 
of  Mr.  Hope's  Minerva,  or  the  statue 
of  Curatius  in  the  British  Museotn^ 
which  certainly  were  attired  in  a  thia 
drapery,  the  arms  being  nake4  up  to 
tbtf  shoulders ;  and  although  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gell  merely  distinguished  bis  royal 
miatrcet  ea-the  Geaiui  of  Hiitory  cfowks 


jMnnait>B  OP  THB'#CTt«ir« 


Jbe  Mont's  butt,  which,  by  the  aid  of 

Siitfa  of  liphtoinfTt  he  «sierted,  that 
e^optica  were  niffieiently  eiceUent  to 
4iitiiispaiib  the  dreae  Hf  the  Neapolitan 
Beaaant  under'that  of  Htotocy*s  GenUui  I 

-mill  he  admitted  that  ber  najea^  wfM 
abaent  fir  a  lon^  time-~that  &e  cere- 
mony vaa  one  oeratioiiiug^  auch  siiS"' 
peiMCy  "by  the  deby  of  its  iieribrmance 
—and  the  learned  counsel  contended 
that  the  evidence  of  UeMont  was  true, 
ivhen  «he  stated  .that  delay  %«as  occa- 
ikned  by  the  alteratien  bf  her  dress  iu 
the  .dressinf^' chamber  with  berg^mi. 
llr.  Craven  said,  that  he  could  .hardly 
se^  the  dress,  so  quidli  was  the  cere- 
taoiBy  ;  and  whm  Sir  WtUiaiu  Gell  de- 
scribes her  dress  as  like  that  of  the  two 
stiUues  -alluded  to,  he  stated  that  all  the 
world  well  knows  they  were  perfectly 
covered.  The  Attorney- Gencial  had 
Bot  himself  seen  these  staUnes,  as  he 
confessed;  but  from  the  wfonnation  of 
others,  he  understood  it  was  quite 
otherwise.  He  undersuiod  the  arms  up 
to  the  shoulders  Were  completely  bare, 
aAd  the  remaindet  of  the  body  was 
merely  covered  by  thin  drapery.  The 
evidence  of  De  Mont,  then,  so.&r  from 
beinjc  contradicted  by  Sir  W.  Gell  and 

'  Mr.  Craven,  was  in  fact  confirmed  by 
their  speaking  to  that  delay  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  majesty  from  the  room, 
which  was  so  fully  accounted '  for  by 
l>e  Mont.    'I  he  next  point  to  which  be 
^hoyld  call  their  attention,  was  her  ma- 
jesty's visit  to  the  masked  ball,  at  Ute 
Theatre  of  San   Carlos.     Be  did  not 
metui  to  complain  of  ber  majesty  hav- 
i^  ^ne  to  such  a  place  in  di^uise, 
but  that  of  which  he  had  a  right  to 
complain  was,  the  fact  proved  'in  evi- 
dence of  ber  havinf^gone  there  secretly, 
iki  a*rainy  night,  not  in  ber  ohu  car- 
riage, but  iu  a  hired  vehicle,  a^jd  in 
compatiy  with  her  eham^icruiaid,   De 
JVour,.sii>d   her  courif  r   Hergaiiii :  and 
he  wonl^  shew  thut  this  fact,  uotwitb- 
staiidiug^  all  that  bad  been  said  by  bis 
learned   friends  to  tbe  contrary,  had 
been  clearly   proved  by  Dr.   Holland. 
Their  lordships  were  already  aware  that 
De  Mont  had  proved  this  case;  she 
desct-ibed  the  nature  of  tlie  dress»  and  [ 
the  manner  in  which  her  majesty  bad  i 
}>,Ofie.  Now  what  bad  Dr^  Holland  tiaid  , 
op  this  occasion,  when  interrogated  on  I 
the  subject,  at  page  611?  He  was  asked, 
*f  .Whether  be  had  ever  been  at  tbe  mas- 
fifcmde  at  the  1  heatre  of  San  Carlos 
nb^u  her  nyBl  highness  wu  iberec** 

JU^imitwwn:^**!  wis.**  <«  VfWU  ^hfyna 


did   her  royal   hlghneis   go?-— I  was 
not  aware  .till  the  followhi|:  momim; 
tliat    her    royal    bi^ieat    had   been 
there  rV    **  Did  yOn  remain  there  dar- 
ing the  whok>  or  nearly  the  w4iole,'  of 
the    performance  j  — '  Only  *  aboat  an 
hour,-  as  far  as  I  can  rectilkiet;  cer- 
tainly a  short  tine '!    "  Are  yoo  to  be 
understood  that  ymi  do  «ot  'know  with 
whom  her  royal  hifrhncsa  went  to  tbe 
theatre  that  eveniwg^^l  do  ndt;"^    He 
(the  Attorney-General)  befcsfed  leave  to 
ask,  how  it  had  appeared  that  her  royal 
highness  went  on  any  other  occasioii  to 
a  masked  ball  at  t  he  theatre  uf  San 
Carlos  ?  No  such,  proof  had  been  .givco» 
and  therefore  it  was -dear  that  she.  had 
been  there  on  the  oecauou  stated  bj 
the  witness  De  Mont,  and   that  Dr. 
Holland  was  not  aware  of  that  circqm- 
stance  till  iheT  following  maniing.    If 
tbeii^    lordships   h«d  eMertkined    aiqr 
doubt  on  this  subject,  bad  imt  llr«  Jlol- 
land  removed  that  donht-^and  if  the 
question  still  remained  uwlecided»  why 
was  iiot  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr,  Kcp- 
pel  Craven  examined 4^  the  point?  )<or 
the  best  of  alt  possible  reasons,  because 
they  knew  nothing  on  the  sumeet.  Her 
ro^al  highness  went  but  upon  one  oe- 
casiou,  {iud  tbeu  in  company,  not  of 
any  of  the  geuilemen  or  ladies  o:   her 
ouitfy  but  with  ber  inferior  domestics, 
Dc  Mout  and  Bergami ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing I>ee.i  iu  her  service  but  tbreeor  fciur 
mouths  I      \N  by  did    she   not    chtMise 
for    her'  c  mpanioa  Hieronynius,  •  or 
Sicard,  or  any  other  of  her  servants, 
who,  from  long  experience,  was  entitled 
to  her  confidence r  '  Why-select  a. man 
who,  but  a  few  days  before,  had  been 
a  courier,  although  after  bis  arrival  at 
Naples  he  bad  been  raised  to  tbe  rank 
of  footman?      Could    their    lordships 
draw  any  other  inference,  than  that  it 
was  Itecause  an  adulterous  interciurse 
bad   commenced    betueeii    her  ro>al 
highness  and  tliis  Bergami  at  N&ples, 
and  had  been. continued  from  tlieuce 
till  she  arrivetl  at  St.  Omer*s.  De  Mont 
next  stated,  in  page  255,  that  she  had 
5^een  Bergami  and  Icr  royal  highness 
walking  arm  in  arm  upon   a   terrace 
in  the  garden  of  her  loyal  highoeSi  at 
Naples.     How  had  this  twen  attempted 
to  be  disproved  f     By  the   most  extra- 
ordinary evidence   that  be    had  ever 
heard  of.    ^ir  William  Gell  and  Mr. 
Craven  were   called,   and   the  former 
stated— 'both .  these  gentlemen   stated, 
iViait  Wie')  Vai^.  ««¥Vi  Ya^  x«^%V  bi^hnaia 
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•Ml)  one  nF  (hem  f«1t  it  iiec«a«iry  to 
«ii<iliuii  h«r  from  siicli  a  practice,  be- 
cause "  ihe  wa>  sumuiiilRti  by  spies," 
ftdd  nj;,  liowevcr,  that  be  saw  nothiiis 
impriiper  in  her  cnntluct.  If  the.e  was 
u»  i I II propriety,  where  nai  tlie  neiet- 
Mty  Tur  this  cmiiina,  unlea<  there  nere 
anme  suspiduu  liir  Ing  io  liis  mind  that 
the  iiiCiniaci-  which  iuh^l  ted  between 
bi4  ruyol  miatreu  Rncl  Bei^nii  was  of 
■  nature  to  exciteatteotii'ii?  i!Dw,t[:o, 
was  it  that  Bcrgaiiii  m>  panieularly  at- 
tracted the  Mtteutiun  oF  iiirJ  Laailaff. 

■omethlng  haci  cume  Io  his  awn  knaw- 
Ji'dj;e  reipevting  lUe  occurrence  at  the 
Uieatre  of  S^u  CnrloS,  nr  frum  'he 
■  'i  the  cviidact 


of  her  royal  highness  had  excited  in  'be 
nCifC^'MXirhnoil  ^  The  tearut-d  cnunsei 
next  adverted  tu  the  evidence  uf  Mtf 
jocuhi.  applying  to  the  time  when  Ber- 
^aini  was  canliued  (o  hit  l>eil  fivm  llie 
kii-k  i>f  a  hori^,  an  I  wtieni  that  nilness 
(tescrihed  tht  s'uleu  interviews  oF  hrr 
royal  highness  Htthat  time  to  the  room 
of  the  invalid.  On  (his  subjctC  it  had 
been  said  that  thrre  was  another  pn- 
aitge  by  wl'ii'h  her  royal  highness  might 
bave  ubtained  aci  e-s  to  fjer^iioii'l  ruum 
Without  goiiiK  ihroui^h  (he  Lahine(  in 
.wliich  MaJ  celii  was  placed.  Bin  how 
did  this  stated?  Was  not  that  other 
pasaue  the  common  eorrldur  into 
wliich  the  iloors  of  Dr.  tlolland,  Hiera. 
nymui,  »nd  William  Austin,  opened  ; 
a'tid  was  there  not  a  much  greater 
chance  of  her  being  observed  there 
than  by  passing  through  the  room  of  a 
iiiaii  who  had  h>cen  ilai^ed  in  the  house 
hy  Itergaml  himself  f  Whether  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  took  place  at  that 
time  ii:-  not,  was  ininialerial  to  bis  case 
— because  no  woman  of  delicacy,  wbo 
liad  no:  had  sucli  an  intercourse  with  a 
man,  would  have  gone  and  visited  him 
ill  bis  bed,  and  rifTiiainad  shut  tip  with 
liiin  ia  his  room  For  a  quarter  of  an 
lioiir.  The  etideuce  of  Maji'cchi  in 
tills  respect  was  decisive,  (hat  an  adul- 
(ereiua  iuiercimrse  had  taken  place  be- 
tween her  royal  liishneit  and  B^rgami. 
As  to  the  fiict  of  her  royal  highne-s 
having  been  In  the  -r>'om  at  the  tame 
lioie  with  Dr.  Holland,  it  would  be 
ren>lleoied  that  Dr.  Holland,  who  had 
It^ra  called  to  contradict  tlial  Fact,  had 
unt  flwoin  positively  to  the  contrary, 
■impty  sajm?,  that  if  the  circaafiBik« 
hSd  taken  place,  it  was  Witbow  bit 
kmnrledge.  From  Naples  ber  roftl 
biffbnesa  went  to  Civita  Vceelitat  aod- 
^1 


m 

From  thence  to  Genoa;  and  bere  Ii«'' 
would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to' 
the  evidence  of  lady  C.  Lhkisay,  witb  ' 
respect  to)  what  took  placeon  tbo  jour- 
ney F-oiD  Rome  to  Civiu  Veccbia.  It 
was  said  yesterday  by  Dr,  Lushinetoai 
that  all  the  Facts  of  improper  hmU 
liarity  which  had  been  alle^d  aseinst 
her  majesty  bad  fallen  at  their  feet, 
'fo  this  he  would  oitly  reply,  by  refer- 
ring tu  the  testimony  oF  lady  LindiBy, 
as  to  ibe  manner  in  which  Bergami 
bad  ridrien  up  to  the  carriage  of  her 
majest;-,  and  received  from  her  hands 
a  bottle  of  nine,  from  which  be  drank, 
and  afterwards  returned  the  bottle  to 
the  carriage.  IF  this  were  not  proof 
of  impmper  famHiarity,  he  scarcely 
knew  where  such  Familiarity  would  bs 
said  10  emnmence.  Su6b,  however, 
Iib4  been  the'  scene  described  by  lady 
id^ay,  not withs [ending  her  guarded 
^ii.»>i,». .  •^A  :_  I.!,  estimation, 
sucn  a  scene  couiu  not  nave  taken 
place  between  a  courier  ond  his,  royal 
mistrrss,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  aduU  ' 
(emits  intercourse  which  had  previously  ■ 
existed  between  Ihem.  The  main  pro]) 
and  stay  of  this  part  oFthe  evidence.  In 
defence,  is  lady  (J.  Lindsay;  she  ia 
made  a  soliisry  exception  -she  only  is 
called,  who  afterwards  »iiht?i:ew  From 
her  royal  highress's  service  at  the  in- 
Blanre  of  ber  brothei',  in  conseqlience 
oF  the  serious  rumiiurt  which  were  ja 
circulation.  His  leameil  friends,  Messrs. 
Kruugham  and  Drnman,  viewed  the 
introdueiiou  of  Bergami's  relatives  a* 
estimable,  end  had  even  represented  it 
as  "  natural  iu  a  prudent  and  faithful 
servant."  Now, he  be^'gedtheir  lord- 
ships to  remark,  that  this  tookplacfc.at 
"  after  Bergami  had  distin- 

iielF  on  the  occasion  of  the 


lies!  (for  Majocchi  n 
who  most  distinguished  himself  at  tbat 
alarming  moment),  —  (a  laugh,  uitt' 
order,  order)  bulh  previously  to  that 
burglarious  invaiiao,  and  before  his 
extolled  nieriti  bad  been  discovered.  . 
I'o  another  f^ct  at  Genoa  he  must  alsO' 
call  their  recollection,  which  faadbecti 
deposcil  lo  by  two  witnesses,  that  her 
ro^al  highncss's  bed  was  seldom  slept' 
in,  Tl:ey  had  been  triumphantly  told  . 
Oil  the  other  side,  ti.at  every  fact  had' 
beeii  contrndii^ted  in  the  jnost  satisfac-  '' 
lory  manner,  and  that  thKyhad  no  oc- 
cdfion  to  call  mure  witiicsies  in  exeul-  ' 
patlon.  Now,  it  appeared  in  page  i 3 
of  the   minutes,  that  Bcr^ami  •h^'a' 
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lwitV€MC^itbberroyaVhi|rlinc8tiiitbe'  «^U  ^ef«  questiinis  fur  their  lord»bip» 


cafMoet,  that  Majocchi  and  his  brother,  i  »w"""*^  conswleration      (Hear,  hear.) 
Louia Barcami.  waited  upon  th.*m,  and  I      l"'*'  LlVKRPOOL'houjchi  ihal  tb 
(at  part  13)  that  when  Louis  Berjfami  !  niicUlle  oi  ihe  Atlorllev-Gclleral•as^>eec 


w^  abtcnt,  a  roan  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
mcvni  wait«(L  On  this  point,  then,  they 
had  the  power  of    contradictinir  the 


tbe 

peech 

Nvai  Mot  the  bt><«t  time  to  make  such  a 

6tateinciit.     (Hear,  bear.) 

The   Marquis  of   LANSDOWK  a<!. 


clMTga  b>  the  two  individuals  aiuded  i  »n»;«^*»*  '^^^^ »'  *••  3"»^«  impossible  their 

to,  both  now  in  the  service  of  her  royal  ,  t"f»""aii»u  could  be  regularly  receweil 

hig;^nes8,  and  yet  his  learned  ft'iemls, 

in  their  discretion  (a  discretion  which 

hf,,    the    AUomcy-Generaly    did    not 

doaht  was  well  exercised)  had  not  dared 

la  call  them. 

The  A'riORNEY.GENERAL  was 
about  to  retire  for  a  short  time,  soon 
after  one  o'clock,  when 

Mr.  DEN.Vf  AN  he^fi^d  thoirlordahip^ 
not  to  acparate,  for  before  their  separx-*^ 

tion  hi«  Ifiarned  frienil,  Mr.  Broiirham,  .  .        .    »  t 

had  an  important  applicalion  lo  make  I  ^*'^<^  uiftde  as  placed    Bergami  near  ber 


now. 

The  Eirl  of  DONOUGHMORE 
maiutaiiieil  that  it  was  irreji:ular  to 
have  made  such  a  communication  at 
kuch  a  period. 

OouiiKel  afterwards  withdrew. 

On  the  return  of  the  Attorney-Genenil, 
he  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  embarkation 
of  Bergnmi  on  hoaitd  tbe  Levialhan. 
Here  ajj^ain,  agprecahle  to  tlie  uoiversal 
practice  of  her  majesty,  snnb  alteratioia 


tut  tbair  lordahips. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  i^oon  afterwards 
emarad  the  bouse.  Tlieir^lordshipK 
bavin!;  rcsiwaed  their  fteat.s,  be  said,  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  not  to  lose  one 
UAoment  in  making  a  most  important 
communication  to  the  house.  There 
had  just  been  commniiicated  to  him, 
a«d  he  new  had,  the  original  letters  of 
thfl  baron  Ompteda,  «iirued  *'  J.  Omp- 
teda,  "  also  regularly  dated,  forwarded 
to  several  servants  of  her  majesty's 
bouseholdi  endeavouring  to  seduce  them 
t«^  g:iT«  evidence  a^caiusl  tiieirillustrions 
mistre<{s,amone:  orhers  to  Mariette  (De 


|>crson,  and  gave  him  an  easy  acicss  K> 
her  chamber.  This  was  part  of  that 
system,  that  liubit,  which  prevailed 
tliroughout.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
occurrences  at  Catania — occurrences 
M'hich,  if  true,  placed  the  ndnlterons  in- 
tercourse beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
diMiht.  He  then  reud  the  evidence  of 
De  Mout  relative  to  the  crying  of  tlit 
child  Victoriae,  and  to  the  princesa's 
haviuiv-  been  seen  coiuiug'  out  of  Bc^' 
g'umi^s  rooni  uitli  ihc  pillow  under Iier 
arm.  Much  had  been  said  as  to  the 
credibility  of  De  Mont  ;  but  so  much 
were   the   counsel  for  her   majesty  seik^ 


Mont's  sister) . — (Loud  cries  of  order,     *'ih\e  that  they  had  failed  in  shaking  her 


ocderi  counsel  withdraw.  Scr.) 

Tbe  ATTORNUY-GENERAL  ap- 
pealed, to  their  lordahip^,  whether  such 
au  application  had  ever  b"eu  made 
Undec  snch  circiim<itnnce>.     (Hear.) 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  observed, 
thai  he  was  as  tnueh  surprised  as  the 


testimony,  that  their  very  last  witueas 
was  a  uiilliuer  from  Morge,  who  km 
produced  to  contradict  mademoisellp 
De  Mout  as  to  certain  loose  declaretioos 
said  to  have  been  made  jears  ago. 
Would  they  have  done  so,  had  they  pre- 
viously overthrown  her  testimony   (n  so 


Attoruey-Geaeral,  or  any  body  else  j  triamphaut  a  maimer  as  Ihey  have  pr^ 
Could  be;  and  whatever  miaht'he  the  |  tended?  The  letter  ol  De  Moat  had 
ptopriety  of  making  the  commiiiiiiaiion  |  been  quoted  toiler  piejudice  j  but^  wben 


at; some  time«  he  thouo^ht  the  most  pro- 
pec  fttaj;:e  bad  not  been  selected.  (Hear, 
liearO 

Mx.  BROUGHAM  feared,  that  had 
he>  delayed  one  instant  in  making  such 
ce^niouication,  after  the  documents 
"Weqe: forwarded  to  him,  I^e  mio;ht  have 
Ibeie^  acictised  of  actiu«7  uufairlv. 

Lord,  HOi;.LAND  agreed  with  the 
tctji^f  counsel,  that  it  was  rig^ht  to 
ina|i;a  such  coounuuicaiiou  as  early  as 
~po%giblei|,  what  had  often  been  asserted 
\r^s.  now  otff red  to.  he  proved^  When 
si^BJlipIc^nnation  ouebt  to  be  received^ 
vr/^tchef  U  oiMIKV  t»  rieoejired  at 


\ 


all  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  hern  written  werecousiilc(ed,he  did 
not  think  that  any  rea.<(0uable  uutn  could 
say  that  tiiey  invalidated  the  testimoiiT 
which  she  had  subsequently  given  upon 
oath.  The  whole  uf  the  cru«s-e\aiB»- 
nation  to  which  she  had  been  subjected, 
had  been  made  a  vehicle  of  calumnies, 
which  not  the  slisrhtest  attempt  had  beeu 
made  to  ostahlish  in  ovideucc.  Why  was 
not  De  Mout's  sister  called  to  coutradisC 
her?  Why  was  not  the  countess  OhU 
produced  }  Foi  the  best  of  all  possibh 
reasaa^  :  they  dare  not  pr«>duoe  tb««  ; 
4Ik9  wcMld  tuif e  eoafiraicd  the  trttthof 
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«U  those  material  facts  which  rested  on 

iJte  evidence  of  Louisa  De  Mont.    The 

«hnngfe  of  portraits  between  her  rojral 

lii^bncss  an«!  Kergumi  was  another  fact 

vrhich    could    not  be    overlooked,   and 

'^■bich  of  itself  spoke  voluHies.     Ajjnin, 

the  occurrences  on  board  the  Cioriude,  in 

'which  captain  Pcchell  bad   so   properly 

refused  to   sit  down  at  table  with    Ber- 

^a;ni,  were  extremely    important.     Ilei-e 

such    were  the  tics    between   her  royal 

lii«rbness   and    ber     favorite^     that    she 

tvouM    not   subject    liira    even    to    the 

temporary  mortification    of  a    dismissal 

from    her     tabic.       After    leaving*    the 

Clorinde,  her  royal  higbness   embarked 

«n  board  the    polacca.      The  alteration 

ivhich  was  made  in  the  rooms^  at  Tunis, 

had  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by 

the  circumstance  of  a  doctor   having 

been  taken  on  board  at  that  place,  but 

where   was  the   necessity  of  bringing 

'  Bergami   so    very  near  to  her  royal 

bighness,  that  from  the  bed  in  which 

be  slept  he    could    actually  see  the 

princess  as  she  lay  in  ber's  ?     The  man 

'  must  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  against  the 

light  who  could  resist  the  inference  to 

be   drawn    from   such  a    fact.      The 

counsel  for  her  majesty   had  said,  that 

at  Zavoan,  nothing  had  been   proved* 

But  the  fact   was  uot  so.    Here   the 

-  learned  gentleman  read  part  of  De 
Mont's  evidence,  in  which,  site  says 
that,  at  Zavoan>  the  bed  of  her  royal 
highness  *'  rather  appeared  as  if  two 
persons  had  slept  in  it."  Mr.  Hownarn 
was  called  to  contradict  the  statement 

'  of  Majocchi,  as  to  the  place  where  her 
majesty  dined  at  Epliesus.  Upon  being 
questioned  as  to  some  circumstances, 
which  he  must  have  remembered,  he 
answered,  '^  Non  mi  ricordo,"  and  af- 

-  forded  no  more  contiadiction  to  what 
Majocchi  bad  said,  than  he  gave  to 
points  of  evidence  upon  which  he  had 
Dot  touched.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hownam 
for<ot  every  thing  on  this  occasion 
which  it  would  have  been  inconvenient 
to  remember.  The  learned  counsel 
next  called  their  attention  to  the  jour- 
ney to  Aum,  where  it  was  stated  in 
evidence,  that  Bergami  reposed  under 
the  same  tent  wi^h  her  royal  highness, 
when  she  needed  not  his  attendance. 
But  it  was  said  that  she  bad  thrown 
herself  on  xhe  bed  in  ber  clothes^and 
was  greatly  fatigiAed.    If  she  was  fa- 

.  tiguedy  would  not  a  female  attendant 
bare  been  the  proper  person  to  wait 

.  iqiov.ber?  Wat  there  aothing  inpro^ 
la  permitting  a  thing  so  indelicate^ 


Would  their  lordships  say  thatawottafe 
of  rank  might  sleep  night  after  tight 
under  a  tent  with  her  menial  servanty 
because,    forsooth,  she    was   not    nn- 
dressed.     Then,  he  would  ask,    were 
they  to  presume  that  this  defence  was 
effectual,  and  was  Bergami  to  lie  by 
the  side  of  bis  mistress  day  and  nl^t 
without  any  imputation  upon  the  cba- 
racter   of   her  royal   highness?      The 
learned  counsel  read    a    consideraWe 
part  of  the  evidence  with   respect  to 
the  tent,  and  said  tlieir  lordsliips  couW 
not  hesitate  as  to  their  verdict  iptui 
coupling  the  evidence  to  which  thef« 
had  been  no-contradiction,  and  that  to 
which    contradiction    had     been    at- 
tempted.    If  it  were  not  admitted  that 
evidence  had  been  given  of  the  adul- 
terous interconrke,  then  their  lordships' 
would  be  sanctioning  the  conduct  which 
had  been  represented  to  them.    Was  it 
to  go  out  amongst  the   feomles  of  this 
country  that  they  might  sleep  with  their 
male  servants,  and  be  subject  to  no  re- 
prehension.     If  so,  adieu  to   all  the 
securities  of  female  honotl     All  the 
bright    ornaments     of    life    must   be 
yielded  up  upon  the  pretext  that  no- 
thing criminal  could  have  happened  io 
the  course  of  tliose  familiarities  which 
were  thus  authorised   by  the  mistress, 
ani  olTeied  by  the  servant.  The  learned 
counsel  next  called  their  lordships'  at- 
tention to  the  charges  of  adalterous 
intercourse,  ou  board  the  polacca.      It 
had  been  said  that  the  tent  was  erected 
on  deck,  in  consequence  of  the  noise 
made  by,  and  the  disagreeable  smell 
arising  from,  the  horses  coniined  below, 
and  iliut  the  awning  had   been  looseijr 
flying  about,  and  could  not  have  con- 
cealed any  person  from  the  view  of 
those  on  board.     How  did  the  evidence 
stand?  The  captain  and  mate,  when 
the  queen's  coun<<el  bad  attempted  to 
discredit,    upon  the    ground  dT  their 
having  received  reraoneratioo,  when  ao 
contradiction  coul  i  be    offered,    iuid 
sworn  that  the  tent  was  fastened  down, 
and  that  no  person  whatever  conld  have 
access  or  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
was  going  on  within  it.    It  would  net 
be  improper    to  mention    here,,  that 
foreign  captain v  where  io  the  habit  of 
dem^ding  large  sums  as  remuneratioo 
for  absenting  themselves  from  their  own 
occupations.   They  were  liable  to  great 
losses,  and  calculated  with  as  much  ac- 
<:Qracy  as  possible  upon  th^  subjeet  of 
iDCOAvenience.     Those  persons  wbosi 
sestimony  was  unhnpeaehsfcle,  bad  d(fr- 


.WMCB  or  TUB.^CBCK. 


4M*wii«loKddMra  ky  Ibe  of4cr  af 
'4ftU«tall  Wfeete  ii  SchikTiail  He 
'   iMlMcd  linMoaat  Fljaa  1m  dnt*. 


Sij'-: 


.  fc.rte  ftllut  lieHiiMDi  iMd  di*. 
tfantakJd  blmiclf  U  lo  mitoaUiiiiiB 
MaaMT-  He  wai  now  at  Ibe  boau  of 
4h*  qacau  I  Wbj  had  be  not  lireo  pro- 
JaacJ?-  ir  he  eould  conirodiet  ihc 
An)  aU  dUpiiling  fact,  ihat  the  pria- 
«*Mira>  iMiifinr  OTcr  Barsuaii.Io  bed, 
Wlqr bad  ha uatoeen bRn)|hi forward i 
Sftba  ^BfWB  wBi  BDiioui  U>  pfoduce 
«ll  UM  evidence  that  conJd  be  coJlected, 
Why  Mt  prodace  Scblavlni  I  BecauM 
■the  lewncd  cbbmcI  Tor  the  defnre 
«o«U  Bot  rrly  upoa  the  boldiwH  of 
■ehlavlni,  alibouKh  he  coald  drpead 
■poo  thit  of  Vauull  BHd  nthrn  who 
vera  uat  lo  dellcktr.  Tb»re  were 
parUdi  Id  trbicb  pMaiani  of  ihU  kjud 
to  which  the  qaren  had  been  isfajrct, 
|;ot  the  better  of  all  reaM&t  and  no 
maa  coald  believe  thai  thoK  two  per- 
■om  wJio  were  aodor  a  leat  toother 
coDatautly  for  upwavdg  of  Are  w.eek* 
liad  boL  had  criminal  Inirreoune.  The 
learned  cobumi]  IIi<  n  alluded  lo  the  cf i> 
deoce  of  lienlenaut  Fljno,  nhich,  h« 
aaid,  wai  wholly  niiwDrtbr  of  credit, 
and,  wilh  moch  nbllily.  obserred  npan 
the  want  <if  riicollecliun  In  the  learned 
coannrl.on  the  tubjpct  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  St.  BnrthoIomew'H  day.  On 
that  occBbion  the  ihiii  «ni  illuniLnatcd 
—the  day  uf  the  cavalier  waa  tu  be 
celebrated — crict  of  lonj;:  live  i  he  priu- 
ce», — Lung  live  tliv  cavalier.  Ii  was  a 
day  of  deli|;hl  and  feilivilfi  and 


•ed 


luch  the  leamed  cnUBiel  had  oxprei 
1  tbe   aniluui  wish  lo   grapple  wit 


aod  Bergami  were  permiUed  to  wal!i 
toj^ther,  arm  in  arm,  un  the  deck,  in 
all  the  energy  of  (lieir  pasiioiit  withnui 
tbe  chance  of  being  dinurbrd.  The 
learned  counsel  then  wiih  fteat  ipiiji 
alluded  lo  ihe  a;leniptB  to  destroy  the 
evidence  of  Majocchi,  hy  tbreateniiig 
lo  bring  farward  other  nitlieiEes,  ind 
throwing  out  baits  lu  induce  bini  lu 
Tcpeat  the  favorite  iteneace,  "  Non  mi 
Ticordo."  Why  had  not  Mr.  Jobnraa 
of  Bristol,  dnd  all  those  other  perions 
who  were  lo  desitoy  Ihe  credibility  of 
Hajocchi  been  cnllcd?  Becavae  thry 
would  not  come?- .b<-cau>e  thej  had 
nolfalug  to  lay  f— because  the  whole 
waa  a  (riok  to  raise  the  present  pre- 
judice, WUck  wai  vOD  lo  hU  before 


lleman  coscladod  by  aUaMttf  H  ttt 
•■idencp  uf  CarrinEtM.  wbiehfee  >«ili 
had  beea  complotrlj  deairoyad  hj  liil 
of  Sir  JnbB  Bmttori,  who  )^  *» 
■aid,  been  ealird  bj  A  aoble  lurd  m  ^ 
a  chatacter  of  the  witncM,  oontrafj  M 
all  priced  eat. 

&rl  GREY  defaaded    Uautir  fm 
ihU  impntation,  and     the    k«KW  1^ 

SATURDAY;  Ootoher,  ». 
THE  ATTORN  I-:Y.UENERAI.*S- 

REPLYCONCLDDED. 

The  BouM  LanDgaaKBibled,  Cnnd 
were  calkd  la. 

The  ATTORNBy.GENEB^L,Ina«- 
tinniiliuB :  Ha  comBenCefl  bj  imaarklWi 
that  ia  liii  fbnaer  allaaioa  to  iIm  rq> 
denee  in  thii  ease,  ho  l«d  onillcd  to  aa- 
lice  the  faot  af  her  Royal  Hi^liaea  kn- 
ing-at  Jrramtem  eoDrerredaecrtalBwil*. 
afknifbthwd,  of  haruwa  crealite,  Bfia 
the  peiMB  who  eompaaod  her  aBha  st 
Jemuleab  Thia  circiiMalaaoii  bad  bM«  ' 
treated  by  bia  learned  frjaad  (Mr.  Iliaa^h 
am)  with  iiiueh  [ileaaantrj;  he,  kiwenr> 
eotuidared  it  a  aubieot  ror  ««rB  bWf- 
niiioa,  and  eipecially  wliea  it  wai  iceel- 
lecled  that  llie  farored  fiergani  wm' 
made  th<<  grand  maitcroftbb  order.  aaJ 
*iHi  fur  the  fiist  time  dignified  by  hrr 
injal  hi(l.n™wilh   the   iTtle  of«l„«l, 


proved  ibe  fuuiiliarit)  nhtuh  etitted  bf 
IneeD  thit  maa  and  her  royal  highacw 
(he  |irinci'si  of  Wulei  The  next  |ioinli( 
lucceitian,  was  the  reiuro  of  bei  ratal 
hlghuftb  lu  the  villad'Eote,  nud  llie  illet- 
aiioiis  nbich  lliere  tiwk  |iIbcf  in  ibe  lied- 
ohanibpnof  thut  inaniioa.  Ilia  i*ara«l 
fci«nd  Mr.  Williams,  had  atiam|iled  Is 
cx|iJaiD  ibii  by  staling  that  this  altenttMi 
tuok  place  in  cuiisfqiichce  of  ibe  ni«»» 
haviDK  BUioked  and  nilli  a  view  tu  obuia 
a  mote  rusy  ucceti  to  oilier  parts  of  the 
build  Uf.  Tbii  staenient  it  was  coaai- 
dercd  imporliuii  by  liis  learned  fricad 
to  mat.*,  and  yet  he  kul  not  ventured  to 
oflir  tt  liugle  title  of  eciileavE  iu  (uppoil 
nfit.  Hence  lie  concluded  lhat  no  anct 
P'Uorcouldl>e  inferred;  and  that,  Ihcre- 
Ture,  the  conclusiuni  which  lie  had  diawa 
Bicniiliruwlury  of  ihe  iiltiiBBcy  wbichnb, 
sisted  between  these  ttio  individiiala  wH 
•till  rurlher  eatublisbed.  Then  came  lita 
occurrences  daring  the  Germaa  toinv  Iha 
arrivBlofher  m^BSlyatCharBia, aaddM 
«n}w(qB*m  relBi9  fl  B^rpmt  htm  kr 
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pruck,  ^kdlier  he  had  gone  with  Vassal! 
for  passports,  xtoud  first  ia  ortirr ;  and  here 
lie  subiuiUed,  that  ao  coutrudiction  whnt- 
4»ver  ^liad    been    gfiven   to  the    fact  that 
Bergaiui,  after  his  return,   had  remained 
for  a   considerable  period   in   her  royal 
liighness's    room.       It    was    proved   by 
Vaasali  that  Iter   majesty  was   in    bed^ 
uud    that.ftoai   tU«    lime   of    his     re- 
turu  tiil  they  set  otf  uu   their  juuruey, 
the  fullest  oppuriuiiiiy  was  afforded  for 
every  thiu^   which  De   Muiit  had  de- 
scribed tu  have  uccurred.    He  next  ad- 
verted   to    the    scenes   at   Carlsrbue, 
which  had  been  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  Barbara  Kre^^s.    This   woman  de- 
scribed the  uIU  contiguity  of  Berg;anii'» 
rcAiin  to  that  of  the  princess  ;  and  here 
he  bad  to  remark,  that  throu^bout  the 
whole  ot  this  case,  no   attempt  bad 
>heeD  made  to  disprove  the  disposition 
of  the  rooms — cousequeuily,  be.  bad  a 
right  to  conclude,  tliat  in  that  respect 
his  case    remained    without    contra- 
diction. It  appeared  from  this  woman's 
evidence^  that   **  she  saw  the  princess 
sittijBj;  upon  Bergami^s  bed,  and  imme- 
diately jumped  up— 'the  arm  of  Bergami 
was  round  the  princess,  but  she  could 
uot  say  whether  she  was  stripped   or 
uot.'^     How   was  this  cass  attempted 
tu  be  met  ?     Why,  by  accounting  for 
every,  minute  that  her  royal  highness 
was   at  Carhrhue.     He  denied,  how- 
ever, that  this  attempt  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  illwstrated  this  remark  by 
reference  to  the  evidence  of  lieutenant 
iiowaam,  ubo  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  there  was  not  ample  time  for 
her  royal  highness,    in   the  interval, 
between   her  visit  to  the  grand  duke 
aud  the  margravine's,  to  have  returneJ 
to  tlie  inn,'  and  to  have  been  found  in 
the  situation  described  by  Kress.    The 
other  witness  called,   with  a  view  t<» 
l^ive  the  same  sort  of  explanatioii  with 
lieutenant  Hownam,  wasVassali,  whose 
evidence  be   would    read,    [here   the 
learned  attorney  read  the  evidence  of 
Vassali].      From    this   be  •  concluded 
that  It  was  not  alone  j^osslble,  but  pro- 
bable, that  the  circumstance^  described 
by  Kress,  bad   taken  place«    Unless 
the  evidence  of  Kress   were  shaken, 
therefore,  the  fact  sworp  to  by  her  was 
clearly  established.  There  was  another 
important  fact  sworn  to  by  this  woman, 
and  that  was  the  fact  of  her  having 
found  a  cloak  upon  Bergarai's   bed, 
one  similar  to  which  she  afterwards 
aaw  wpra  by  the  prinoess.    This  cloak 
l^rtfs  stated  §bf  kfi^d  f iyen  ta  n  ser- 


vant of  her  royal  highness*    This,  then 
was  a  fact  which   might    have  bejen 
cot.tradicted.    Had  lier  royal  highness 
such  a  cloak  ?     They  had  not  dared  to 
prove  that   she  had  not;  and  if  she 
bad,  how  was  this  fact  to  be  accounted 
f(ir  ?     Was  it  not  demonstrative  of  the 
existence  of  the  adulterous  intercourse 
which   had  been  charged  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  bill*    lu  the  cross-exa- 
mination of  Kres>,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  throw  reiiections  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Kress„  but  not  a  single  proof 
had  been  adduced  from  whence  to  con- 
clude   that  those    attenopts   bad    the 
slightest  fonndatiou.     Out  of    doors» 
and  through  the  medium  of  thepress, 
she   had   been   vilified,  traduced,  and 
exposed  to  every  obloquy  ;  hut  at  their 
lordships*  bar  she  remained  free  from 
all  imputations.     Under  such  circnm- 
stances,  and  if  their  I«)rdship»  believed 
her  testimony,  to  what  other  conclusion 
conid  they  come,  than  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  criminal  intercourse  between 
these  parties  had  been  established  he^ 
yond  the  possihili'y  of  a  doubt  ?    How 
did  his  learned  trieuds  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  Barbara  Krps»'s  evidence  ?  Why, 
by    introducing    the    correspondence 
between   Mr.  Leman  and   the  haron 
D*£nde.    If  the  latter  person  was  for- 
merly so  anxious  to  give  evidence  on 
the  part  of  her  majesty,  why  did  he 
hesitate    in    coming    over,    when  all 
obstacles  to  quitting  bis  own  Country 
had  be;'n  removed  ?     It  was  said,  that 
he  did  uot  come  in  consequence  of  ai^ 
real  illness,  but  because  be  was  de- 
sirous of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  some 
other  persons   by  bis    absence.      He 
(the    Attorney-General)   strongly  sus- 
pected, that    his  learned  friends  did 
not   wish  the  baron  to  come,  because 
they  knew  he  could  depose  to  nothing 
i(t   the  queen's  favour,  and  therefore 
made  the  most  of    his.  declining    at 
length  to  travel  to  England.    Another 
topic   u:ged   iu  the  defence,  was  the 
non-production  of  the  person  named 
Grimm,  to  cu'ifirm  Kress,  and  who, 
as  well  as  that  woman,  had  been  sub- 
jected lo,  tbe  most  unjust  aspersions, 
it  appeared    from  Kress's    evidence, 
that  iu  fac^  Grimm    could  not  have 
confirmed  her,  as  to  tbe  most  material 
part  of  ber  statement,  and  therefore 
there  could  have  been  no  useful  pur- 
pose answered  iu  bringing  him  over. 
He    dismissed  then   the  evidence  of 
Kress,  with  this  observation,  that  bar 
chfuracter  was  Qnimpe«(chable»  bftc  «viv 
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4ence  was  incapable  of  beiug  coutra^ 
dieted,  and  that  it  was  open  to  contra- 
dirtiou  it  it  were  do^  true.    At  Turin  a 
•trough  fact  was  deposed  tu  by^a  wit- 
ness uamed  Veralo^  whose  cbaracter 
was  not  attacked^  and  whose  eYideiice 
'  temained  (jiutouched  in   the  course  of 
'  the  defence.      He   deposed   to  seeing 
Bergami   coining  out    of  the  queen's 
'iMd-room  in   a  state  of  undress,  with 
nothing    but    his    tnurniug-govmi    on. 
There  was  a  wituess   who  might  have 
been  called  to  contradict  him,  but  who 
'was  not  called,  and  that  was  the  Dan- 
'^nere,  to  whom  he  was  carrying  some 
•articles  of  dress  for  the  queen  at  tlie 
■lime.     Here  then   was   a  fact  which 


went  to  the  root  of  the  case,  and  de-    between  hina  and  the  witnesses  called 


stroyed  the  remaining  spark  of    life 
whi«h    existed   in    her   majesty's    de- 
fence.   With  respect  to  what  occurred 
•t  Trieste,  his  learned  friends  had  with 
great  adroitness,  but  with  unpardon- 
able irregularity,  introduced   a  news- 
paper to  show  that  her  majesty  visited, 
«nd  was  visited,   by  certain  persons  of 
yank,  kni^wing    that    such    evidence 
could  not  properly  be  received.    This 
|»t>ved   to    what   shifts  her  majesty's 
counsel   were  driven   to   uphold    their 
chattered  ca.->e.      If  the   matter    con- 
laiued  in  that  page  could  avail  her  ma- 
jesty,  why   were   not  persons  brought 
from  Trieste  to  give  oral  evidence  on 
ber  behalf?     Tiie  truth   was,  no  such 
persons  could  be  fcuud  ;  and   if  they 
were,   it  was   an  impeach mewt' of  Mr. 
Vizard's   professional  activity,  that  he 
dtd  not  brii)^  them  ;  but  no  one  could 
accuse   that   gentleman   of  a  want  of 
zeal   for   his    royal  cHent.     The  testi- 
mony of  Cttchi  was  also  as  open  to  the 
observation   as    that   of  Kress  ;  it  re- 
maiued    uncontradicted,     though    ca- 
paMe  of  contradiction  if  not  true.     A 
severe  attack  had  been  made  upon  the 
evidence  of  Sacchi,  but  when  the  evi- 
dence of  those  persons,  who  were  called 
to  contradict  him,  came  to  be  carefully 
examined,  it  would  be  found,  ihat  his 
testimony   was    in   no  de;^ree  shaken, 
because  it  would  appear  that  those  very 
•persons  had  contradicted  themselves. 


ments  between  their  evidence  \rp<m 
the  facts  to  which  they  d<>posed  ^  ou 
the  other  band,  he  dwelt  with  consider- 
able force  npon  the  facts  deposed  to  iu 
the  evidence  uf  Sacchi,  coni  ending  that 
he  was  the  wituess  of  truth,  and  bad 
been  in  no  material  degiee  shaken  iu 
his  evidence.  He  (the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral) confessed  that  he  ^as  a  little 
surprised  at  the  sarcasm  thrown  out  by 
his  learned  fi  iend,  Mr.  Brougham,  in 
commenting  upon  the  evidence  of 
Sacchi,  by  representing  that  that  person 
was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  from  that  situation  had  been  pro- 
moted to  her  majesty's  service,  thereby 
suggestiug    an    invidious    comparison 


in  defence.  It  sometimes  happeued 
that  persons>  who  dealt  in  general  ob- 
servations of  this  kind,  undesignedly 
exposed  themseWes  to  the  like  lemarks. 
Such  was  the  case  in  tbe  present  iu- 
stauce.  The  Princess  of  Wales  c>>uld 
not  but  be  aware  that  she  was  uuited 
to  the  heir-apparent  of  a  monarchy 
which  had  made  the  most  gigautic 
efforts  to  repress  that  ambition  which 
threatened  with  destruction  her  uative 
country,  and  also  that  with  which  she 
was  connected  by  marriage.  He  couM 
not  suppose  that  her  royal  highness  ibe 
Princess  of  Wales  could  Oave  such  a 
prejudice  against  Saccin,  on  accuuul 
of  his  services  in  the  French  army, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  she  towk 
into  her  favour  Ber{::ami,  a  soldier  «if 
fortune  in  :he  same  ai  mv.  Vassali  nuti 
Oliviera,]ieisons  of  the  samedescri^tiuu. 
Her  royal  highness  couhi  find  no  fault 
in  these  persons  on  that  account.  His 
learned  friend  must  take  a  strange 
view  of  his  royal  client's  conduct,  ii  he 
felt  it  became  a  British  princess  to  ce- 
lebrate at  a  ma'^ked  ball  given  to  t)ie 
King  of  Italy,  the  ochievcnier.ts  of  a 
man  whose  ambition  hnd  caused  the 
destrnciion  of  some  of  her  nearest  le- 
latives,  and  to  repress  whose  aggres- 
sions the  blood  and  treasure  of  that 
country,  to  which  she  was  united  by 
interest  and  feeling,  had  been  spent  iu 
profusion.     The  sarcasm  of  his  learned 


•bad-  shown  that  they  could   not  agree  '.  friend,   therefore,    was   very  ill  timed; 

with  caci)  other  upon  the   i;eiation  of     and  he  must  have  forgotten   the  cha* 

facts  and  circumstances,   about  which  ;  racier  oiid  description  of  witnesses  by 

there  could  be   no  doubt,  if  they  were  i  Vhom  Sacchi  \va>  opposed.     The  next 

•speaking  the  truth.    Tlie  Aitorney-Ge-     ciroumstatjcetriuHjphaully  relied  upou, 

neral   then   proceeded  to   examine   in     was  the  absence  of  Rasteli,  at  the  time 

detail  t/ie  evidence  of  Va«>sa\\,  UevUe- I  N«\[\t!u  be  was    called   by  his  learucd 

toAnt//owtiain,OHviera,  audCaT^oYoT\.\)\  it\ew<\«.    0\t\  \v>\N>Mi^\^  «^x\:i&'«E^«^aace 

«i»^  poimtd    out    t^alpabU    dYsagtet- \Aot  \Vtr  t^5^^^\\^  >\iKa  \V>\vwl^^ 
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was  Wo-wu  to  atoms,  aod  when  lieute- 
nant Hownam  hail  admitted  the  whole 
case  a^aiuRt   her  majesty.     The  con- 
luslon  aud  dismay  of  his  learued  frieadi* 
wrtLSi  evident  upon   the  examination  of 
these   two  witnesses,   and    when   they 
found  the  ca«ie  totteringj  under  them — 
when  they  dared  not  caU  auoCher  wit- 
ne-m  to  grapple   Jviih  the  facts  proved, 
then  in  the   moment  of  difficulty  «hey 
attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
bou4e  hy  fastenius;  upon   the  circum- 
■stauce  of  Rastelli'<;  ahsence,  and  make 
the  nnost  of  it.    Tlii?  was  a  most  fnrtn- 
.nate  kit  in  the  ca<;e  for  her  majesiy  ; 
lint  he  helieved,  iu  his  con  cience^  that 
had  Rastellt  been  prc<:eiit,  his  learned 
friends  would  not  have  examined  hinu 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  coutra- 
fUct  Rastelli,  as  to  the  g:ro!to  scene,  by 
caHin|cPi>mi  and  anot'jer  witness,  but 
peitlier  of  thr*ra   had  succeeded  iu  the 
oh^e**  fot  which  tliey  had  been  called. 
On  the  contrary  tl)ey  had  completely 
failed,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
not  having  produced  plans  of  the  build- 
iiij^,    showed   that   they   merely  relied 
jipon  tiieir  memory,  wlVich  appeared  to 
"h^  frail   and    uurertaiu.    Tlie  learned 
Atti>rney,General  then  adverted  to  the 
Milan  Commission,  aud  contended  that 
it    could   not  have  been  composed  of 
fiiore  able,   respectable,   aud  efficient 
men.    As   to  the   circumstance  of  Mr. 
Powell  beino^  employed  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  ilie  evidence,  it  wai  his 
fhity,   and  he  di<l   no   more  than  Mr. 
Vizard  in  the  collection  of  evidence  on 
behalf  of  her  majesty.     He  then  suc- 
cessively examined    the  testimony  of 
t4je  other  witnesses  in  detail,  and  con- 
tended that  the  bathing  scene  in  the 
rivor  Brezzia  remained  uncontradicted 
— that  the  proflijfary  of  the  balls  at  the 
Hsirona,   and    the    indecent  dance  of 
Mahf  mpt,  were    still    nncoiUradicte*'. 
The   learned  s^entlemau   proceeded  in 
the  same  style  of  arg:ument  to  recapitu- 
late The  remainder  of  the  evidence  in 
««upport  of  the  bill,  and  contrasting  it 
a*?    he  went  on  with  the  testimony  of 
the   witnesses    adduced  to   contradict 
f  hole  for  the  bill,  aud  contending  that 
notbi  j^  had  come  out  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  witnesses  to  invalidate 
the   charofes   he  had  laid  before   the 
h'Mj^e  ;  and   recapitulating  the  names 
o?  all  his  witnessefy'eriatim,  contended, 
that  he  had  fully  sustained  the  main 
points  vTirch  he  had  stated  on  opening 
the  cas^,'  in  proving,  he  trusted,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  thekfordship«>  the  j^ots, 
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immoral,    and     crimiDa)    intercoiiisa. 
which  had  subsisted  between  her  ma- 
jesty aud  Bergami.    Haviugf  therefore, 
to   the  best  of  his  ability,  discharged 
the  painful  duties  imposed  on  him^  aud 
which  he  had  mttst  reluctantly  uuder* 
taken,  he  now  begged  leave  to  take  a: 
short  view  of  the  aianuerin  which  tha 
proceedings   were    conducted   on    th«> 
.other  side,  as  well  as  of .  the  nature  of 
the  evidence   adduced   in   support  of 
her    majesty's    case.      Her    majesty*! 
counsel  had    been  c^^nstautly  in   tha 
habit  of  treating  the  evidence  opposed, 
to  them  with  the  grossest  invectives/ 
and  imputing  the  most  bas<i,  corrupt* 
and  criminal   motives  to  all  who  wete 
Concerned  in  conducting  thiS"  most  ex^* 
traordiuarv   case,   and  bow  were  the- 
charf^es  of  the  errosi  familiarities  be« 
tweeu   her  majesty  and  Bergami,  as 
well  as  the  shameful  indelicacy  of  the 
queen's  own    conduct,   vindicated  by 
those  witnesses  in   general ;   amoDg»t 
others  lord  Llandaff  wa<i  called  to  prove 
that  he  had  often  paid  mi^rnius:  Vi&ita 
to  the  princess's  bed-room,  while  her 
royal  highness  was  in  bed,  aud  that  the 
custom   was  frequent   in  Italy*    But* 
was  it  because  his  lordship,  or  other 
persons   of  rank,   who  were  there  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  their  intimates  and 
the  members  of  their  family  while  ia 
their  bed-chambers    ia  the  morning, 
that  it  was  therefore  delicate  that  male 
servants,  such  as  Bergami,  were  to  be, 
permitted  in  her  majesty's  bed-room, 
while  her  maid    was  attending    her. 
When  Sir  Wm.  Oell  was  adduced  to 
prove  that,  during  his  three  months' 
residence  inherroyal  highness's family 
he  never  saw  the  least  improper  fr««- 
dom  from  her  towards  Bergami.    Bat 
it  afterwards    came  out    incidentally 
from  the  evidence  of  Carrington,  the 
servant  of  Sir  Willii^m,  that  he  was  not 
a  constant  resident  in  the  family — ^never 
slept  a  night  ia  the  house — was  only 
an    accidental    guest   at-  dinner— and 
actually  resided  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  h'Mue,  and   at  the  end  of   thi^ 
months  he  qtiitted  her  r^yal  highness's 
suite.     Doctor  Holland,  iu  like  manner, 
was  adduced  Vor  the  like  proof.    But 
it  appeared  her   royal  highness   dis- 
missed him  under  pretence  of  permit- 
ting him  to  go  on  a  tour  for  his  own 
purposes*  That  he  never  returned  to  the 
house  but  merely  for  thepurppse  of  receiv- 
ing his  stipend;  and  never  sjnfe  joined 
her  royi^  higl&nesa'B  househpula.    So, 
ia  Jikt  flMdBM,  hec  old  and  Sa^l^^^ 
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'flHftnt  StcArdy  wm  diiiiiiiMed  lier  ter- 
v|e«y  tboui^  wltb  bU'  lull  laUry,  on 
Icftvt  to  eoMoto  Ea^ad,  tiMt  he 
aright  not  he  a  wimeM  of  her  condacti 
Mair  <hett  eoald  he  be  a  wHaett  of 
what  took  place  In  his  ahsence.  But 
Ittr  midctty't  eouniel  altbiMi^  thej 
pimnlied  to  hrinf  the  mett  unqueition- 
Mt  wltMitei  to  cootnullct  those  for 
tha'protecotlott,  had  totnlly  onitti-d 
ta  eall  any  of  the  witocMe*  who  were 
Moet  competent,  from  ha^inf^  been 
■hvayt  abiNit  her  ma)es  y's  perton,  to 
4ippi^ve  the  ehaqpes,  if  they  were  un- 
lomided.  The  only  one  of  them,  and 
indeed)  the  enlv  female  witneit  ed- 
dnoedt  wat  laihr  Charlotte  Lindsay. 
Bat  where  wnt  M.  I>e  Mniit  ?  Where 
ynal  L.  Berganii,  or  the  C^ount  ts  Oldl, 
or  her  mother  ?  The  meinhert  of  that 
iltntcrioiit  family  could  not  he  eiLcep- 
tionable  in  her  majesty's  view,  atid 
were  competent  wiinesses,  but  they 
were  not  called.  Wiitre  was  William 
Austin?  He  surely  was  a  ctimpeteat 
witness?  Where wu  Hiernnymits»  or 
any  of  the  many  others  who  were  al«> 
ilrays  about  her»  and  accooipanied  her 
ia  all  her  fetes,  and  all  Iter  )ouniies  ? 
Hot  one  of  these  were  pnidnced,  and 
tbe  omission  to  call  them  spoke  more 
strong^ly  to  tbe  ffuilt  of  her  majesty  than 
almost  all  that  had  been  proved  ag:aiii6t 
ber.  As  to  tlie  testimouy  of  lieutenant 
Flyon,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  htm 
to  comment  upon  it ;  and  t  e  decided 
and  uuquestiunable  lebtimony  of  cap- 
tain Brig:^,  shewed  what  sort  of  re- 
liance was  to  have  been  placed  on 
lieutenant  Hownam,  by  decidedly  con- 
tradicting what  he  asserted  upon  his 
oath.  Hut  why  was  nut  Ber«canii'  him  • 
self,  ber  m^esy*8  chamberlain,  and 
he  believed  not  yet  dismissed  her  ser- 
vice, broug^ht  lorwaid  as  a  witness? 
Surely,  if  t.  e  queen  was  innocent,  he 
was.tnemos  competent  of  all  witn<:ssei» 
to  prove  the  o«se. 

Mr.  SOLIClTO?l-GENE<AL  then 
addressed  their  lordships.  He  beg:au 
by  entreatio;  biri  hopes  for  their  indol- 
frence,  under  tbe  state  of  exhauRtion  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  his  attendance 
to  bis  duties  in  this  lone:  and  arduous 
trial ;  and  more  especially  under  the 
tlisadvaiilaa:ed  of  rising  to  address  thc.u 
upon  a  topic  so  much  exhausted,  and 
after  tbe  able  and  elaborate  speech. of 
his  leamed  friend.  Indeed,,  perbapsf. 
be  ^ould  do  better  by  remaining:  sUeOt 
apofi  the  sttlject  c  and^  if  b<a  coMulted 


1  ' 

should  not  offer  bar  word  upoa  tU.  W 
he  would  do  his  dutj  to  the  hast  el  hh 
powers,'  however  pdnfal  tbe  task.  tW 
elevation  of  Berpimi*s  faaiily,  was,  ke 
contended,  utterly  oimeeoantabta  npaa 
any  other  ((rounds  thaa  thooa  «hieh 
were  imputed  'to  b^  ■u^lcsty*  Whei 
before  were  twehra  or  thirteen  of  tto 
same  family  elevated  in  s«c1|  m  mm* 
ner  ?  Tbe  first  of  tbcQi  froin  tha  Ma- 
tion  of  courier  to  that' of  a  Knlfht  ef: 
Mi^a,  a  SiciMan  Haroo,  and  6mn4 
."^Tester  of  the  Older  of  t|ie  Holy'Sfe-. 
pulchre  [ — a  colonel,  too,  w m  ihU  savt 
Beri^ami  •  esi|;iiated.  1*Ua  learned  gsn* 
tleman  then  referr  d  to  the  evidence-oif 
Sir  WUUamGeil,  of  Mr.  Kepprll  Cm* 
ven,  the  Enrl  of  Gnlldford,  and  Mr. 
Sieard,  t«»  explain  what  were  the  man- 
ners of  Berftaifti,  because,  forsaolli,  ,li 
wi.s  on  account  of  his  lAaoners,  so  st- 
perior  to  bis  station,  that  lie  was  ss 
rapidly  and  Inoooeeivably  prbflMlei. 
Pr  m  tbe  testimony  whieh  be  recap)- 
tufaued,  it  was  clear  tfa  it  there  was  n^ 
thing  in  the  manuera  of  Fergami  t» 
entitle  him  to  all  this  favour  ftnm  hif 
royal  mistress.  Jt'  was  said,  indeed, 
that  there  was  a  promise  to  tlie  mar-- 
quis  Ghisiliere,  who  reeommendnl. 
him,  that  when  tbe  prmcess  stopped 
on  her  journey,  Bcrgami  should,  if  be 
behavetl  properly,  be  kept  on  tbe  ser- 
vice out  of  iivery.  ^o  that  in  fact,  it 
was  fully  proved,  that  Bergami  was 
only  tnl  en  into  the  service  as  a  cou>ier, 
and  the  only  promise  made  was,  that  if 
he  beh.ved  well,  he  might  be  rei'aiued 
out  of  livery.  It  was  also  stu^lar  thai 
when  almost  tbe  whole  of  Bergami's 
family  were  the.the  ohjccu  of  l^er  royal 
h  gbness*s  patronage,  there  should  ytt 
be  one  remarkable  exception,  namely, 
that  oi'  his  wife,  who  never,  from  tlie 
beginn  ug  to  the  eud,  mas  periuitted  tS 
come  where  her  husband  was. 

I  he  leatued  eounsel  tlieu  proceeded, 
with  ^rtrat  ingenui:y,  to  advert  t»  all 
the  circuinstHiices  connected  with  the 
scenes  on  board  tlie  polaeca,  and  under 
t!te  ttnt  at  Aum,  all  of  which  he  for- 
cibly contended  could  obly  1  ave  ariseB 
from  tbe  insatiable  passiou  of  ber  royal 
highness  towards  the  objiMt  of  her  fa- 
vour. It  was  impossible  for  any  maoy 
not  wilfully  shutting  his  e  es  to  con* 
viction,  to  cQme  to  any  otiser  coacbi- 
sijon.  He  next  referred  to  the  /icrur* 
rcnces  at-  $an  Catlos,  at  rQanoa,  at 
Milan,  at  Venice^  at  li^>|ogn^,  Logmnh 
and  the  Deyil'^.Bri^se  ;,  ii^  all  whieh 


wpou  ue  »ui^«c¥ c  sna^  n  w«iWMi»»~    mn}  uia  J-Jevira.prifise  },  ii^  an  waiea 
the  dictatot  af  hta  own  Ikelto^  4a  ^^Wwirhft  ^Mtcn^d  the  sauM  docidad 
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■'•Vidctice  wa^  given  of  her  royal  higli- 
ne8s*s  criraiiia)  attachment  to  Kergaini. 
"  .At   ft)ur  w'clock  the  learned  counsel        , 
hitiniuteil  that  he  shoiiM,   in  the  dli-     they    proceeded.      He    (t!»e    Solieitor- 


nish<'d  at  the  introduction  of  such 
tnpifs,  for  they  rouhl  only  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  those  fo»>n  whonok 


charge  of  his  duty,  still  have  to  tres- 
pa<^  further  ou  their  l«»r<lships*  time. 

The  Karl  of  LIVERPOOL  proposed 
an  adjournment  to  Monday. 


Gciieral)  knew  well  that  their  lordships 
would  not  dare  to  be  unjust ;  at  the 
same  tinie  he  knew  (hat  what  jus  ive 
r«»c|iiir<'d  tliey  would  he  prepared  to  do. 


Karl  GRKV  said,  h«»  had  noohjection  i  without  r**fefence  to  anv  consequences^ 
to  XhU  adjournment,  provided  it  niig;lit     It  ivas  not  here  alone  that  rheseiirlilices 


be  understood  that  (he  suhscquetit  ad- 
jaiurument  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
iblloMkisr  Thursday. 

After  .<!ome  observations  from  the 
IjORO  CHANCCLi^OU,  this  was 
ag'reed  to. 

Adjonrucd  to  Monday. 


MONDAY,  October  30. 
■  The  S0L'.CIT0K-(;ENKR\L  ha7» 
ins:  proceeded   to   C(m;ment  with  i^reat 
inijenuitv  «>ii  all  tl»e  faei.s  to  which  the 

Attorney  General  h.iti  not  particularly  '  'i  hcse  attacks  could  never  have  pro 
atlvcrted,  and  havin«f  tlwclt  with  much  I  ceeifed  fruui  her  n»a|esty,  tbousfh  nmde 


were  rrsorted  (o  ;  the  same  cour-e  cif 
iiitiiniddtion  had'  been  pursued  out  of 
doo  s,  and  atie>npti>  of  every  desc  ip* 
lioji  were  repeatedly  resoted  to  for  th« 
purpose  of  excititig^  apprehension.  Even 
thr  name  of  hrr  majesty  had  been  pro- 
faned (undoubtedly  without  her  con* 
sent)  for  these  purposes;  her  name  hart 
been  u«ed  in  attacks  as^aittst  all  that 
v\as  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  consli-- 
tuiion,  the  sovfreijjnty,  tlie  hierarchy, 
against   all    the    orders   in   the   state. 


lorce  on  tho'fe  points  to  which  his 
learned  Irienci's  observations  had  not 
been  direotu  f,  coni.duded  by  savins:, 
that  it  wa«  for  ihoir  lonKhips  to  declare, 
after  having  l>eard  the  whole  evidence 
of  the  ca^e,  whether  the  charire  was 
not  sul>siantia!ly  made  out  ascaiust  her 
majesty.  N  vcr  came  a  cause  into  a 
court  of  justice  attended  I  y  so  much 
severe  aoxioy  at  i  s  entrance  ami  dur- 
!!:«:  its  p»*oicres8  to  a  linal  result.  Every 
{Mission  had  been  successively  applied 
to  bv  his  le:irned  friends  in  condu  tinz 


under  her  sacrctl  name  ;  they  sprun 
from  those  x\  ho  bheltered  themselv.  s  and 
their  dark  and  mischievous  desig'ns 
against  the  state  under  the  shieUi  of 
her  ma)ebty*s  name.  If  their  lords!, ipV 
thought  tiie  g:uilt  of  the  queen  clearly 
establishetl  bv  leiral  evidence,  then  they 
had  but  one  duty,  and  that  was  fo  pH.S8^ 
the  bill.  If  they  did  not  thiuk  l  he  case 
n>ade  out  by  legal  evidence,  I  lien  and 
then  alone  could  they,  in  the  fin'e  laiw 
^•lu^c  quoted  by  his  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Denman),    shy   to   her  Majesty,  **  Ga 


the  defence  of  her  maje-ty.     '1  hey  had,  j  thy  ways,  and  sin  no  more."     If,  how- 


iudecd,  well  and  faitb'ully  dischar^d 
their  arduous  dut.  to  thei^  illustrious 
ciient.  Of  their  mode  of  conductin:; 
the  defence  he  made  no  complaint;  he 
r  ther  rejoiced  that  sncii  g^reat  talents 


fCver,  they  were  sattsiied  by  bending 
tl<eir  minds  to  the  whole  of  the  ev|^ 
dence.  looking:  at  it  with  just  and  dis- 
passionate feehnjfs — if  they  saw  na 
real  doubt  in  the  case,  then,  knowing: 


had  been  exercised  in  beUnifr>f  a  queen  I  the  uprig^ht  jud<;in<ut  of  the  tribunal 
of  En«:land,  called  up<m  to  meet  such  j  xvliich  he  h  d  the  honour  of  addressing, 
a  cbafjce.  Uis  learned  friends  had,  j  he  was  sure  they  would  priruounce  their 
in  It^d,  endeavoured  to  awaken  all  the  \  dtciium  with  that  firinness  which  be- 
symi»aihies  aud  passions  of  tleir  lord-    cfamc  their  exrdled  station  and  upright 


ships  f  r  their  client ;  they  bad  even 
in  ber  cause  ap])e-tled  to  the  basest  of 
ffli  passions,  -fear;  they  had  done  so 
Icxi  to  the  pe  rs  of  a  country  renowned 
for  iis  fame  aud  valour.  Their  h)id« 
ships  had   been  told  that  they  woall 


ai.d  dignified  character.  The  Solicitor-- 
Cieneral  terminated  his  J^peech  at  » 
quarter  before  two  o'clock. 


BARON  OMPTEDA. 

Mr*  BROUGHAM  then  requested 
cotnuHt  an  act  <if  poVuical  suicide,  if;  permission  to  address  their  lordships. 
they  {Kissed  this  bill ;  they  were  again  !  He  said  he  was  (|uice  aware  that  he  had 
told  by  one  of  his  learned  ft  lends,  ilitt  j  no  right  to  be  now  heard,  but  he  threw 


they  would  pass  it  a*  their  peril;  these 
words  bung  long  enough  upon  his 
learned  friend's  hps  to  be  understood, 
though  they  were  immediately  after 
e^fc^^ly  withdrawn,     lie  was  asto- 
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himself  upon  the  house  for  permission 
toexplahi  the  misstatements,  he  knew 
the  accidental  misstatements,  of  his 
learned  friend  who  had  just  sat  dowp^ 
Ht  was  inosi  gbuxiv>\]i%  v^  v^vkX^a.  ^« 
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bouie,  iu  npliiwtion  of  ihe  Iixerpih 
aitioii  ha  had  msUe  during  ibe  |iau>«  in  ; 
th«  Attnrnty-Geiieral'i  iiicevh,  by  die  ' 
tntroduclioD  at  the  banm  Om|ite'lu'>  { 
iMIen.  He  fdt  it  hii  suleiim  d"!)'  ti> ' 
Mitreat  their  lordihijit'  lu  i-uvc  tbeiu!  '■ 
letter!  explained :  liu  uu  ihr  farmer  | 
tfCeaiioD  touk  the  carlicnl  «ppurtiinit,v  I 
•f  teoderinfr  them  io  thtrir  fonliliiiii, ' 
Ml  behalf  uf  tier  ni^JFtty.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  die;'  werv  admiinble  in 
two  point!  of  view  In  the  fir»t  place, 
la  ao  ordinary  trial,  he  nai  fooviared 
■o  judge  wuuld  exclude  material  and 
Important  (vitiinony  ai^i'lilentally  com- 
,  hg  befQre  tlie  I)..bI  juJgmeBt,  apep 
of  eourse  ta  Die  onieal  i^f  tnist-ex- 
«iniaatiou,  and  of  beiu;  rehutted,  if 
pouible,  by  other  eviJeticp.  If  this 
would  be  permitltdiua  inliuual, purely 
fadicial.  It  surely  wuutd  nut  he  eiicluded 
wbrn  B  lo!;i«latlve  pruLveJIug  wai 
|>en<liDg  like  the  pmenl.  lie  lHjp«d  he 
nlglit  be  permitte  1  tn  Kay  that  he 
thoueht  thii  eviHeiirc  wai  very  iKb- 
terialin  twu  putuL.  uf  view.  In  the 
firit  place,  it  ninst  disiinclly  and  un- 
cqi'ivveally  bruujrlit  liuiue  act!  of 
agency  to  t'raiicit  Imroii  Orapteda,  by 
wliom  tbe«e  lellers  were  aigneit.  It 
eqilsined  away  the  wlndi;  eflcct  uf  hi^ 
learned  friend  the  Altiinicy-lieueral'i 
tiUervatiuD,  tbat  ciF  llie  iMiiie  o( 
"  barun  Onipteda  they  bad  heard  so 
much  aad  sepu  >u  lilllp."  '1  luie  h-itcri 
would  entirely  undeceive  hi.  learned 
friL'ud  upon  thut  pciiiit.  ItiVFin  ainjcalar, 
but  so  the  fact  wai,  tlint  lie  ill iiuld  have 
got  tbese  biters  aliuciit  at  the  iutlaut 
when  bis  learned  friend  i>oa  in  the 
act  of  cummeutiiig  upon  the  want  uf 
luch  testimony.  'I  heie  letters  fixed  au 
•^uey  for  the  pnaeciition  upon  the 
IhUMd  Ompteda,  and  thowe.i  him  to  be 
perhaps  the  least  scrupulous  uf  all  the 

few  Beru|>!eswiireubfterv{%ble — aunKuit, 
wbo  was  most  actively  and  aiixiuutly 
«n£Bged  iueudeav.urin;,  by  the  mcHl 

ditcredi table  IK eaiis,  tn  iwist  !ia>nrthius 
lite  evidence  out  of  tier 
VButs.  Tl'e^c  ielt.r.'  «h< 
endeiivouriii([  lu  i  iiiiituy 
Willi  the  luutitciiaiire  <. 
(toverrinieul,     tr>    sedni'i 


Mined  in  the  prlaceM**  ctt«b1ltRaMl% 
t'lir  nhm  purpo-ejiieir  li>rd>lilp*  nlilH 
riiiily  «■"'*'-  I'  aptirarnl  from  ikef 
dMuvaeals,  that  lie  Hoiit,  lliruugk  tli 
laruiis  lie  had  already  siainl,  kepttpa 
currrlpuadcnce  wilb  hor  tittrr:  ■■« 
carried  h  Du  at  Ibe  vei^  lime  nrhradu 
was  in  the  hands  iif  lbs  Milan  eonBi>- 
Monerl.  She  curried  k  on  tlirougbllie 
mi'aiii  of  llli)  barok,  who  wM  Ilia 
Hanoverian  nilnisler,  the  a|;enl  tt 
coiinl  Stuniter,  niid  the  prlndpl 
perinn  in  ibat  lystem  af  foreign  dijdo- 
macy,  In  the  Diacblnalioua  of  wkUk 
their  lardships  awed  Ibe  task  of  liftiif 
(bis  QDkappy  question.  \t  would  a^ 
pear  from  Ompteda**  leitcri.  tlut  it  «** 
QDl  only  Marieite  B>uii  whose  aiiiM> 
unce  be  requiiad,  hut  »Ui>  Him>ij> 
mus.  of  wbiim  it  leemrd  be  bad  vo- 
lured  lu  (iirm  hif|ief,  fur  he  ihouckthr 
miSht  he  aafeW  tmsled.  C.  oL  OliTini 
be  iihu  wauled  :  lie  sayt,  in  Mie  of  kli. 
letter*,  "  Can't  )au  cet  bi  btm."  He 
aflerwurds  writei— »  1  fear  bh«  has  re- 
cenlly  got  a  great  nuDiber  nf  Robu 
petMins  ir.lB  her  *er\lcc;  I  ihould  kt 
very  curioua  to  kn>w  their  names''— 
fur  what  purpwie  be  need  luit  remM 
their  lordships,  when  they  lookedit 
(Ills  biiiuu's  whole  cunducl.  Aol  all 
(his  not  dime  with  a  rouleau  of  Laih 
ill  his  hand  lo  carry  un  (be  traffir, 
Tlie-eteireri  would  fiimish 


majesty  s 


uwj.-sy, 
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lliem   h)  (he 

rian  agent,  n 

tba(  (lie  letters  he  nun  held  iu  \,u  hauJ 

>hou'd   be     rend    by     tlieir     lordship). 

Their  coutiiK. 

The  A'lTOKNEY-GENKRAL!  M. 
lord!,  I  tibJMi  IU  the  course  which  my 
■-  tned  friend  is   laKing.     It  is  highly 


TheLOKItCHANCiafOtt:  Wh.! 
ii  it  ynu  sny,  illr.  A[|i.rii.>y.Upoerai; 

The  ATTOlrNliY-OtiNliRAL  taii. 
he  ivns  I'oinpliilningofthe  course  about 
III  b<'  lakeu  by  hia  iFurued  fcieiid  i  but 
he  niiw  Found  (hiK  Mr.  tlrun|;bam  had 
finished.     In  rejily  li.   his  a|i|itiuiiUi« 

ejtnmrdlnary  be  had  ever  wilneunl. 
If  he  Jiad  tiei;ileiiis  uiid  leumlug  uf 
.  Mi,lc«iied  fiicud  tUru^cd  al  bit  wit. 
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_^„  t)M  Im  ((lie  Attorney-General)  on 
fte  others  liad  ventured  to  make  biich 
wi  appUcntien,tlieii  iudeod  his  learned 
friend  mi|;bt  exclaim—^'  Is  this  a  court 
of  justite  in  which  such  an  application 
it  made?"  His  learned  friend  knew 
ibc  inadniiisibiUty  of  his  application, 
and  therefore  eut^ht  not  to  have  al- 
luded as  ho  had  done  to  tlie  contents  of 
a  supposed  correspondence,  wkich  he 
knew  could  not  be  received  iu  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM,  in  reply*  urged 
tho  necessity,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
jast  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which 
Uifs  case  had  been  got  up,  and  to  the 
attainment  of  substantial  justice,  of 
these  letters  beiiijr  received* 

After  some  further  ar^ruments  on  the 
part  of  tho  Attornev-Geueral,  and  re- 
plies by  Mr.  Broufiiiiam. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  express- 
ad  his  opinion  that  the  letters  in 
^oei^ion  could  not  be  received* 

Tlie  Earl  of  CARNARVON  was  of 
•opinion  that  the  papers  ottered  by 
^counsel  ouj^ht  to  be  received*  He  con* 
'Ceived  that  tlie  que>tion  ought  not  to 
be,  whether  they  had  any  bearing  on 
the  facts  w^iich  appeared  in  evidence, 
but  whether  they  bore  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  proceeding. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  now 
put  the  question,  whether  their  lord- 
fhips  would  receive  the  papers  offered, 
and  it  was  carried  iu  the  negative. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  (we  be- 
lieve) rose,  and  was  moving  th«it  their 
lordships  should  adjourn,  when 

The  Duke  of  ilAMlLTON  rose. 
He  began  by  ex))ressing  his  regret  tuat 
bis  noble  friend  (Lord  Caruarvon)  Imd 
not  concluded  with  a  motion  that  the 
papers  offered  by  counsel  should  be  re- 
ceived. If  there  was  any  point  con- 
nected with  tlie  present  unfortunnte 
procoi^dings  upon  which  their  lord- 
ships ought  to  require  full  information 
before  they  went  further,  he  contended, 
Chdt  it  was  on  the  conduct  of  the  Milan 
curomii^ion,  and  lome  transactions  .to 
which  that  gave  lise.  If  the  noble 
lord  at  the  hf-ad  of  the  treasury  (Lord 
Liverpool^  was  earnest  in  his  search 
for  truth,  if  he  wished  to  see  stria 
justice  done  to  all  parties,  he  ott^bt,  in 
his  (the  duke  of  Hamilton's)  opinion. 
ID  enileavour  to  divrst  himself  and  the 
foycrnmeot  wiih  which  lie  acted,  of 
.fny  participation  in  Hanoverian  whis- 
pers. He  confessed  that,  when  he  saw 
iffhf^i  f bffe  hfi4    heea   tahen  ^d  Uiii 


affair  by  the  Hanoverian  teinlster,  ha 
did  suppose  that  there  would  not  exist 
a  wish  but  to  examine  farther  into  it. 
In  order  to  substantial  justice,  lie 
thought  those  papers  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  with  that  view  he  should 
conclude  by  moving  that  the  papcrt. 
offered  by  cou  nsel  should  be  a<lmitted  f 
and^  as  he  considered  it  was  of^mport- 
ance,  for  the  sake  of  ju^^tice,  he  should 
take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it. 

Earl  GREY  had  already  deli?ered  hi9 
opinion  on  the  present  measure,  which 
he  considered  could  never  be  justified. 
He  however,  thought  it  would  be  un« 
wise  atthis  i»ta«:o  of  the  proceeding  to 
defiart  from  rules  which  had  hitherto 
been  strictly  observed,  and  in  that 
feeliug  he  concurred  with  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  that 
these  letters  ou|r)it  not  to  be  received. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  spoke  ia 
favor  of  the  motion. 

EaciGROSVfiNOR  opposed  it,  on 
similar  frroimd^  with  Earl  Grey. 

Lord  HOLLAND  suggested,  that  if 
this  evidence  was  to  Im  received,  it 
would  then  be  incumbent  on  them  to  go 
further  into  the  new  inquiry  which 
would  by  that  means  be  opened.  Fof 
his  own  part)  he  felt  himself  quite  e:i^ 
bausted  by  the  length  to  which  the 
main  investigation  had  already  ex-> 
tended.  His  reason,  however,  for  the 
vote  that  he  should  give  on  this 
question,  was-»and  it  lyrould  affbrd  him 
great  satisfaction  to  find  that  others 
were  equally  influenced  by  the  same 
reason— -that  he  was  determined  to  vote 
a^rainat  the  bill  itself,  on  principton 
which  had  often  been  maintained  in 
that  bouse  on  former  occasions  (hear, 
hear).  He  did  think  also,  that  no  man 
could  give  an  honest  vote  the  other 
way,  without  first  sifting  and  examio* 
ing  ev  ry  part  of  the  subject,  and  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  real  means 
by  which  this  prosecution  had  been  set 
on  foot.  He  iiimself,  indeed,  felt  no 
d  sire  for  such  an  investigation;  he 
wanted  not,  uft'^r  so  long  an  inqniry 
iito  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  to  be 
led  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Haiio?eri.iu  mitiisteif'S.  Those^ 
however,  who  proposed  to  say  *  Con* 
tent'  to  the  second  i eliding  of  a  bill 
like  this,  were  bound  to  assure  them* 
selves  that  it  had  been  brought  f^r* 
ward  by  just,  legitimate,  and  con* 
stitutioiial  means. 

The  Murquisof  LANSDOWNas»s^ 
that  th«  Cf  iikoc%  \n  i^««MaBk 
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admifsible,  in  conseqaenrp  of  tho  rule 
which  ibey  had  thenifclvcs  previously 
laid  dawn. 

The  house  then  divided: — Con- 
tents, I'; — N«»n-contcnts,  145— M;ijority 
a|!:ainstt)ie  motion,  129. 

The  house  imntcdiately  adjourned 
tillThuraday  morninja^. 

THE  LKTTERS  OF  BARON  D'OMP-  I 
TKDA.  1 

Romr,  Fc6.  24,1819.      j 
"  Sir, — covincrd  of    your     amiable  i 
poiin>laisaDco,  of  which   you  have  al- j 
ru.idy  givrn  dcfijjive  proofs,  I  venture  I 
tp  ask  a  favor  of  you.     It   is  mj  wish  | 
»ihaiL  the  enclosed  letter,   written   by  ' 
the   late    Swiss   femnic    de    chanibre, 
madaine  l>e  Mont  to  iter  relative  \vho 
is   still  in  the  service  of  the   prii'.cess 
(and  who,  accorditio;  to  the  address  is 
called   Niurietle  i^ron,  althou!,''h  I   be- 
lieve that  >lie  is  al  o  called  De  Mout}, 
BfJay  be  delivered  accordini?   to  the  di- 
rection which  I  iiave  received,  that  is 
to  say  into  the  hands  of  Broii   herself, 
without  the.  knowledge  of  the  princess 
and  of  her  confidants,  who   intercept 
Oil  letters  addressed  to   persons  of  her 
suite.     You  will  doubtless  find  means 
of   conveying     the   letter    to  the    «jirl 
wiihout   her  knowing  that  the  a  :tho 
rities  of  Pesaro  have  had  any  thinij  to  I 
do  wiUi  it,  and  also  without  iier  learn-  | 
ing   that   it    had     pas'-ed  throui;h    my  " 
hands;  and  it  wculd  be  well,  perhaps,'! 
to  lead  her  to  suppose  that  the  letter 
was  sent  from  Bolo^jna.    The   p'*rson 
who  delivers  it  to  her  should  lilfer  to 
take  charge  of  her  answer,  which  you 
"would  be    good  en«.ugh   to  transmit  to 
me,   and    which  I   shall     forward   nc-  j 
cording  to  its  address.     VVI-.at  is  doing  ' 
"with    M)n?     I  make  no   doubt  of   the  j 
bustle  and  tr<ml;le  which  the  leuglh  of  ' 
the  p'riiici -s's  fatiguing  visit  occasions,  j 
Use    ynnr  eiide;.vourb,     therefore,     to 
make  htr  embark,  and  try  to   persuade 
her  that   it  is  absidut-  ly  fal^e   that  the 
English  gentlemen  pro^^ose  to  cvjuie  and 
find  her  at   Fe^aro.     1  learn  that   that 
supposition    induces  her  to  delay   her 
departure,    aid    I    think    that   in   this 
n^anner  she  might  wait  a  long  time.   Be 
assured,  Sir,  how  alive  1  am  to  all  your 
proceeding-^,  and  believe  me,   with  sen- 
timents of  the  most  perfect  esteem, 
Your  very  humble 

and  ohedient  servant, 
PROMPTED  A,  Minister  of  Hanover.'* 
**  P.  S.  Is  Hieronymus,  the  maitrc 
(fhotcly  $tUl  With   lUe  priace^^   ^.li^ 


do  you  think  that  he  8  ill  is  fittschedt^^^ 
her? 

«*  To  Monsieur  la  Chevalier  Bifchi, 
Director- Geueral  of  the  Police  at 
Pebaro." 


HomCy  HJarch  6.  I8I9. 

"  ?ir, — 1  have  received  with  marh 
gratitude  your  lines  of  (he  SBth,**  and 
regret  extremely  the  embanassmeot 
and  the  trouble  imposed  upon  you  by 
(he  favor  which  1  rt  qiies^ed  of  yon..  I 
hasten,  in  couMequeuce,  to  tell  }OU  tiutt 
1  decide  for  the  measure  nhich  yoa 
propose  in  entrustinij;  the  letter  to  a 
person  of  your  acquaintance,  »Iiq 
would  hand  it  to  m.itianiu  B.,  %vithaut 
enjoining  any  other  secrecy  than  that 
tiie  deliveiy  of  it  may  nut  be  seen  by 
the  family  of  the  baron.  If  Hicrt'iiy- 
mus  were  to  see  it,  I  Ao  not  think  that 
there  would  be  much  dangir.  The 
essential  point  in,  that  the  girl  should 
be  hijoniu'd  of  the  contents. .  If  after- 
wa- ds,  by  any  ftUy  or  treachery,  it 
should  come  to  the  kuowled^e  of  the 
princess,  the  misfortune  would  not  be 
great.  We  must  endeavour,  bo wevefi 
as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  such  an 
inconvenience.  I  desire  o?ilv  that  the 
person  whom  you  may  choose  to  exe- 
cute the  commission  s!  ould  have  sutti- 
cient  address,  and  inspire  sufficient 
confidence,  10  enable  him  to  deliver  the 
answer  uhich  madame  J),  will  retnrn 
to  the  letler  in  question,  and  in  re- 
spect to  which  I  am  anxious  ihat  it 
tln)uUI  jass  lhroui:h  my  hiiuds.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  attempt  of  ihe 
Etii»;l:sh  at  Milan  rrsts  on  a  very  fal.«e 
conjectuie.  Have  il:e  goodness  to  tell 
me  your  opinion  of  it,  a>  weil  as  of  the 
disposlti«)ns  of  N.  Olivieri  to'.^ards  the 
princess,  who>e  service  he  quits,  \Vhat 
opinion  is  to  be  foroied  of  Vassali  ?  I 
leain,  likewise,  that  several  new  Ro- 
man seivants  hjivebecn  received,  Avhose 
Uiimes  1  should  be  curious  to  know. 
Excuse  all  the  trouble  to  which  I  put 
you;  not  b<  ing  able  to  te-tify  to  yon 
«nfjieiently  how  grat*  ful  1  am  for  all 
the  i)ioi»fs  of  your  ztal^  and  for  the 
kindness  of  the  }:ersoti  who  has  pro- 
cured mr  bo  interesting  aii  aequaiut- 
auce.  VViih  sentinients  ot*  the  most 
pel  feci  e.-teem,  1  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir,  your  very  humble  and  obedient 
tervant, 

D'OMPTIvUA. 

**  Addressed  to  Mor^ieur  la  Chevalier 
Bischi,  Directoir-Gcneral  of  the  Police 
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THURSDAY,  November  2. 

Tbls  moruiiiij:,  ftt  ten  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, ihe  L  'rd  Chancellor  look  his 
seat  uu  the  \%oolsack,  and  prayers 
were  immediately  after  read.  The 
peers  were  then  culled  o\er. 

SECOND  READING  OF  THE  BILL 
OF  PAINS  AND  PI:.NALTIES. 

"^he  LORD  CnANCELLOll  now 
Toie  from  the  uoot^ack,  and  walkii)|f 
dowu  the  opposition  side  of  the  house, 
took  a  stition  at  the  tahle,  altnoii  ini- 
mediatelv  heri>re  Lord  Grev  and  Lord 
Hi)lland.  He  addressed  the  house  as 
follows  :— 

My  lords, — The  question  which  we 
are  uow  cailed  upon  to  decide,  notwith- 
standing all  thai  has  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  proceeding,  the  only 
question  oh  which  \uu  are  now  to  jnd^e, 
is,  whether  this  hilt  shall,  or  shall  not^ 
be  read  a  second  time.  Su*;«;estions 
have  been  made  a<i  to  alieraiinns  in  it, 
which  would  make  it  of  a  dilferent 
nature ;  but  I  do  confess,  that,  cot:- 
ssderini;'  the  pi'actice  of  the  house, 
founded  as  it  is  upt.n  sound  principles, 
there  is  no  other  question  to  the  deci- 
sion of  which  you  can  now  address 
yourselves,  except  i he  question,  **  Shall 
ur  shall  not  this  bijl  be  read  a  second 
time  ?'*  My  lords,  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceeding  on  bills  which  may,  in 
sou>e  respect<i,  be  likened  to  this  (I 
mean  Divorce  Bills),  is,  that  you  hear 
the  proofs  of  tlie  alleicHtioiis  contained 
in  the  hill,  yuti  lienr  the  other  <-ide,  and 
then  the  individual  who  has  the  honour 
to  fi\i  on  the  woolsack,  retir«;b  from  the 
table  to  the  woolsack.  If  lie  be  of 
opinion  thai  (he  f'acis  alleged  are  true, 
he  intimates  his  opinion;  if  any  noble 
loid  U  of  a  different  opinion,  he  de- 
dares  it  ;  and  the  question  is  discussed 
j^nd  decided  by  a  division  if  neces<«ary. 
But  if  there  is  no  noble  lord  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  bill  is  read  a  second  time. 
Upon  looking:  into  the  precedents,  I 
apprehend  that  your  lordships  may  be 
assured,  witl>out  my  stating  any  doubt 
iipou  the  subject,  that  the  preamble  oi 
the  1)411  is  usually  postponed ;  and 
before  the  que<«tion  is  put,  it  is  quite 
competent  for  it  to  be  altered,  anJ  you 
will  find  instances  where  the  preamble 
has  been  amended  ;  and  you  may  also 
amend  aiid  alter  the  enactments,  if  it 
is.' deemed  expedient.  But  I  should 
conceive  the  character  of  the  principle 
VO   which  thai  proceeds  is,  that  you 


cannot  alter.the  preamble  of  a  bill^or  . 
its  eiuactments,  except  for  the  pi)rpos#. 

of  mitisating  the  effects  of  the  enact« 
n>enTs  at  fi:st  contained  in  the  bill, 
in  Rfidress  nx  you  now,  my  lords,  and 
I  nm  sine  1  speak  \tith  a  sincerity  that 
d. stresses  tve  extremely,  nothing  in  the 
world  w-.ii  d  indoce  me  to  trouble  you, 
it  I  d-d  not  feel  that  in  the  situation  iu 
which  1  s>aod,  I  should  be  shrinkin<; 
from  a  ptihlic  dutv  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  retire  frt>m  so  doing.  There  aie 
u'.any  co.k«idt  rations — many  indeed, 
uhiih  would  have  induced  me,  lam 
•uw,  not  tuily  to  withdraw,  but  not 
ven  to  come  near  this  discussion,  if  I 
did  not  feel  inipc-lled  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  1  liust  in  God  is  a  right 
one,  to  discharjre  it,  and  therefore  I 
will.  I  take  the  liberty  also  of  saying, 
that  1  think  no  man  can  vote  for  a 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  if  he  does 
not  think  the  sid)stantial  parts  of  this 
preamble  are  proved.  I  state  it  as  ray 
humble  opinion — as  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, wiiich  must  govern  nie,  that  unless 
I  am  satisfied  an  adulterous  intercourse 
has  taken  piace^  1  caimot  vote  for  the 
second  rcadin;;-  of  this  bill.  I  say 
further,  I  do  not  think  any  noble  lord 
can  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  )f  he  is  not  satisfied.  Having  so 
stated,  1  shall  now  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence. I  shall  not  ^o  much  into  detail 
of  it,  because  ihere  is  no  duty  imposed 
on  me  to  v\hat  is  called,  **  sum  up  the 
evidence  ;"  h»»t  my  duty  is  to  state  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  statement  to  refer 
to  those  part-*  of  the  evidence  on  which 
that  opinion  is  f»)uniied.  We  are  judges, 
we  are  jurors  ;  and  in  the  discussion 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon,  it  will  not 
proceed  iqxm  a  summing-up  of  the 
evidence,  but  upoti  the  ground  and 
principle  of  declaring  to  each  other  our 
opinions  ;  and  discussing  the  grounds 
on  which  those  opitiious  are  founded. 
N.-w,  my  lords,  in  the  first  place,  much 
has  been  stated  in  the  course  of  thiA 
proceeding,  on  the  subject  of  Bills  of 
Pains  and  Penalties.  1  do  n<>t  mean 
to  enter  into  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place,  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  biiU,  in  the  few  words  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  offering.  It  haK 
been  repeatedly  urged  in  the  course  of 
the^e  discussions,  that  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  cannot  be  justified  unless 
called  for  by  some  great  necessity  of 
the  country.  Now,  my  lords,  I  can 
say,  that  on  looking  back,  and  looking 
Du  further  hack  thau  the  period  uf  the 
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Re^'oliitlon,  that  BilU  of  Paiut  and  Pe- 
■aliiei    kave    pas»efl  ov«r   aud    ojer 
ag«iu«  whtu  they  %vere  not  ju^tcficd  by 
any   hiirh  npressiCy.      Tlicre  may  be 
l^reat  uccu^ion  for  pa«siti|^  tliem  where 
the  uecesiity  described  hat  uot  existed ; 
aud  a  great  nuiuy  casen  of  thU   de- 
ftcriptioB  have  occuned.  l$iit,niylordfl, 
ill  a  foraier  discu«siun  ii|>on  the  sub- 
jtct  of  BilU  of  Paiiii  and  Penalties,  il 
Has  very  properly  argued — when  the 
nature  of  this  proceeding  «iai  under 
cooAideia'ion— %«hether  it   was  not  a 
pri'ceedii'fc  ninre   favorable  than  any 
ftther  which  coidd  huve  been  adopted. 
1  am  not  now  eatiTing  into  the  question 
wticiher  it  is   more  or  less  coustiiu- 
tionaly  but  whether  il  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  party  accused  than  a  pro- 
ceeding; by  impeachmeni.    My  lorda,  I 
■ay  that,  i(    properly  proceeded  in— 
hy  uhicii  I  mean^  if  the  inquiry  i>ha]l  be 
.  carried   on   by  the   application   of  the 
wrdinary  rnle&  of  evidence— if  it  sliall 
be  con(luci«(i  hy  the  ordinary  rules  and 
prinjciplc«  of  law,  ii  is  hy  far  the  nore 
miolijeetio.  able,  as  well   as  the   more 
favorable  course  to  pursue.     My  lords, 
if  iuipcachuieut  were  theinode  adapted 
hy  proceeding  in   the  House  of  Com- 
iau>ns,  one   vnte  of  tiiat  house  would 
decide  wheilicr  it  was  to  be  irapeacb- 
■aent  <  r  not,  and  that  vote  Would  also 
decide  the  qitestiou.     Now,  luy  lords, 
vn  a  Hill  nf  Pains  and  Penalties^  in  the 
tirsi  pluci',  tite  chargvii  contained  in  the 
¥ii\[  Would  be  examined  by  buth  houses, 
and  both  hon(i<*s  would  have  an  oppor- 
vtinity  of  liearing  both  sides  aud  both 
pariifs.    Opportunities  would  also  be 
afforiltMl   lo    scrutinize   the    evidence, 
and  to  jtnige  bow  far  it  was  consistent 
itith  iioil).     But,  my  lords,  it  has  been 
stated,  with  very  considerable  weight, 
that  we   are  submitting  tiie  yudgment 
«)f  tiiis  house  to  the  jud^meut  of  the 
CJoniuions.     My  birds,  I  will  ask  whe- 
ther I  lie  -atiie  observation  may  uot  be 
tuude   with    regard  to    divorce    bills? 
1   do  not  state  now   whether  this  will 
be  a  divorce  bill  or  Dot->tiiat  must  be 
a  subject   lo:*  after  consideration  ;  but 
I  <till  ask  whether,  preciiscly  the  same  . 
objection  fflay  uot  he  taken  to  divorce  | 
bill«,    and  wilier  hills,  which  go  down 
from  this  lM>ro;e  to  the  House  of  Com- 
tiionSj  and   whether   we   may  not  be  | 
inv(  Ived    in  ttie  »>iime  sort  of  <contra- 
dictiou  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  tlicycome  to  examine  the  ques- 
linns  wiib  reference  to  the  poiuts  upon 
wUicli  iUv»t.  bilU  iu%y  V«  l^uwW^^ 


My  lords,  pai»iD|^  an,  bowercr^  anotlMr 
complaint  b%s  been  made,  that  in  tlM 
pro^re«s  of  this   proceeding,  the  da- 
feudaut  has  not  been  furnished  with  a 
specificatiou  of  the  charges,  and  with  a 
list  of  the   wimessea  by  which  those 
charges  were  to  be  sispportf d«    I  mcB« 
lion  tliis  because   it   has  been  aiged» 
that,  in  cuuseqveoce  of  this  omissiotty 
the  party  or  person  nccuseil  hat  beta 
placed    in   a    situation    of    diflteuhj. 
NoWf  roy  lords,  i  say,  when  it  sbsll 
appear  that  any  sncb  diAcnlty  shall 
have  caisled,  it  is  your  d«ty  to  give  to 
the  party  accused  the  benefit  of  that 
fact,  and  proportiooablv  to  iaclint  ia 
her  favour  (hear,  hear,  hear).    But,  at 
the  same  lime,  we  ought  not  to  raise  a 
difficulty  where  none  really  exists.  Aly 
lords,  I  ask,  in  what  way  posiU>lc  conid 
these  charges  have  been  so  ustfuUy 
communicated  as  in  the  CMirseoftba 
inquiry,  or  in  what  way  could  the  Ibt 
of  the  witnesses  have  been  commuai* 
caled  so  effectual^  as   by  pruduciag 
those  witnesses  at  your  lordships'  bas— 
aud    then    postponing    the    defence, 
Which  the  party  accused  was  called 
upon  to  make,  to  tbaf^period  to  which 
that  party  might  chaose  to  postpone 
it?     i  am  prepareil  to  admit  tbattbe 
immediate  cross-examination  of  a  wit- 
ness may  be  desirable-^aud  with  regard 
to  Rastelli,  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion.    But  then,  1  say,  that  the 
loss  of  immediate  cross-exam i natron  is 
greatly  compeusated  by  the  advantage 
of  the  defendant  hearing  the  whole  of 
the    charges    against  her,,    and  then 
choosiug  the  period  when  she  shall  be 
disposed  to   answer  it.     My  lords,  iu 
this  case  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  are 
bound  to.  attend  to  the  great  principles 
of  British  justice— priuciples  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  every  part 
of  our  Constitution. — You  are  iu  thi$» 
as  in  every  other  case,  to  consider  the 
accused  as  innocent,  until  proved  to  be 
guilty.    It  is  yoar  lordships'  bouudcu 
duly  also  to  pronounce  the  party  inuu- 
opiity  unlesA  yoti  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that  she  has  been  proved  guilty.    My 
lords,  yon  are  likewise,  in  looking  ta 
the  nature  of  the  evidence,  to  coiisider 
the  difficuliies   which    belong  to  this 
case.      My   lords,  you   will   recollect, 
that  it  has  been   urged  that  there  has 
been,  or  may  have  been,  and  taken  for 
granted  that  there  has,  much  more  far 
cility  with  respect  to  those  who  pn>« 
dnced  th^  witnesses  iu-«U|  port  of  tl^ 
bill)  than  Uiece  has  bee|^  pii  the  pgrt  of 
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tn%  wliose  duty  tl  was  to  produce  the  I  effert  which  contradictionc  mny  h«v« 
tucfset  iu  answer  to  the  bill,  if,  in  suromiui;  tip  the  juUguieut,  if  i  may 
fiy  lords,  you  thhik  that  this  circuiii-  j  use  the  ex|ires!iiuii,  iu  cases  which  have 
Aauee  has  existed,  iu  that  case  the  ac-  ;  cume  uuder  my  oh»ervati<iu.  h  may 
OMsed  ought  tu  have  the  henefit  of  it.  j  ofteu  happen,  m  the  course  of  a  trials 
'{Hear,  iiear.)  My  lords,  you  have  I  that  circuinatances  are  proved  which 
likewise  a«faiu  to  took  at  the  charj^es  (may  have  uo  etfecL  upon  ihe  real 
#liich  have  beeu  brought  against  the  |  cjuestiou  at  is^ue  ;  and  it  may  aU<» 
witness  RasteUi.  These  cbars^es  may  {  happen  tliat  tarts  are  allegeii  \v'hi<'h  it 
ksTe  beeu  founded  iu  miatake,  or  he  !  is  impossible  fnr  any  party  to  eoutra- 
my  have  used  kis  influence  tu  induce  I  diet.  But  in  caces  where  persons  arc 
panicular  persons  to  <cive  tesiimony  at  i  called  whu  s|»eak  to  a,  particular  facr^ 
your  lordships'  bar.  Jf  your  lordships  !  oilier  persons  beii)g  pre^^ent,  and  u^ 
tliiuk  the  charj^es  well  founded,  that  'n  \  contradieiun  is  »\vt:»  with  re<>peet  to 
m  circumstance  also  of  which  the  ac-  that  f;.«t,  (those  persons  beiui;  within 
CW-ied  is  entitled  to  the  beuefit ;  aud  ao  i  tiie  reach  of  thf  party  whose  interest  it 
with  every  other  circumstance  which  i  is  to  disprove  the  fuct),  then,  it  n|)pearft 
•hall  excite  a  reasonable  and  itist  sus-  -  to  uie,  that  the  circuiustance  of  these 


piciuD  iu  your  lordships'  minds  as  to 
the  evidence  which  ha«%  been  brought 
forward  iu  support  of  this  bill,  Chear, 
hear).  But  my  lords,  tlte  rule  by  which 
i  have  formed  my  opinion  is  this : 
laying  aaide  all  the  testimony  in  this 
caee  which  cau  be  kuspected^  I  have 
Uddressed  to  myself  this  question, 
*'  Does  the  unsuspected  evidence  pro- 
dtured  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
su)>ported  this  bill,  aud  the  testimony 
which  has  been  pven  in  answer  to  this 
kill  (and  laying  aside  all  doubtful  evi- 
deuce  which  has  beeu  submitted  ou 
both  sides  entirely  out  of  my  conside- 
ration, I  ask  mjself)  does  the  evidence 
which  stands  unsuspected  in  support  of 


the  bill,  and  uncontradicted   by  that  I  royal  hi<;hMe8s  ?  There  were  ScinavitH, 


jierKons  not  l>eing;  called,  amotmts  ta 
a  tacit  atlmi^siou  that  the  fact  fn^ 
charged  is  invapHble  of  €ontradic:ioii« 
Now,  my  lords,  pvc  tue  leave  for  a  ukk* 
ment  to  lay  out  of  the  c  ise  all  the 
evidence  wtiicli  has  been  culled  in  sii|>. 
port  of  this  bill— to  lay  cut  of  the  e<ise 
the  evidence  of  Mi«J«clii  and  De  Mout 
—-(and  when  I  desire  that  these  per- 
sons may  be  left  oat,  I  am  not  pre* 
sumiujCf  nor  meanin«(-  to  atlmit,  that 
both  of  these  persons  may  not,  iu  mnn<f 
circumstances,  have  spoken  the  truth,) 
but  lay  out  of  the  case  the  whole  ol' 
this  evidence,  and  travel  with  me  %^!^ 
the  polacca.  Now,  my  lordf^,  who 
went  ou   board  the  polacca  with  her 


called  in  the  defence,  taken  altoo;ether, 
fiiistaiu  the  allegation  of  an  adidterous 
intercourse,  or  does  it  not  ?"  It  is 
upon  the  view  of  the  case,  which  I  have 
taken  in  this  way,  that  1  shall  deliver 
tlie  opinion,  which,  after  the  most 
painful  attention,  1  have  been  induced 
to  form.  (Hear,  hear).  1  apprehend, 
my  lurd<,  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
that  if  you  look  to  one  or  two  of  the 
cases  or  circumstances  which  have 
l>een  poved— if  you  look  to  the  circutn- 
stftuces  which  have  been  proved  by 
witnesses  beyond,  suspicion,  and  to 
whom  suspiciou  has  not  attached  during 
the  whole  of  this  case— I  say,  my 
Wrds,  if  you  look  at  the  case  in  this 
I»olnt  of  view,  that  it  does  appear  to 
me,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  you 
cannot  draw  from  this  evidence  any 
other  coucltision  than  that  there  has 
beeu  an  adulterous  intercourse.  With 
respect  to  contradictious,  and  the  con- 
tradictions which  it  may  be  said  have 
been  j^iven  to  the  eyidence>  it  has  been 
my  duty  very  freq^ueuilytu  consider  the 


Hieronymus,  Brou,  the  cnuntess  uf 
Oldi,  Gariino,  Camera,  aud  VVilliani 
Austin.  I  thiuk  that  your  lordships 
will  fee)  with  me,  (hat  if  we  were  tryiufc 
the  mere  question,  whether  Berg^amt 
and  the  princess  »lept  lutder  the  same 
tent,  or  awning,  whiciiever  you  please 
to  call  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  ou 
the  subject.  If  that  .were  the  mere 
matter  at  ii^sue,  your  lordships  could 
feel  no  difficulty  in  decidiuir  that  such 
was  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact.  I  have 
forscotteu  to  mention  that  this  was 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Flynn  and 
Howuam,  as  uel)  as  by  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosfc'ition,  fo  that  no  doubt 
can  remain.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
evideuee  given  by  the  witnesses  Pa- 
turzo  aud  the  captain,  Idonotknow 
that  any  ob»ervu(iou  has  beeu  made 
on  it,  but  with  respect  to  the  ci>mpeu- 
sation  they  are  to  receive  for  coming 
here. 

A  peer  remarked,  that  there  had 
beeu  somctbiu^  luure  objected  to 
thtiQ. 
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DGFKXCi:   OK   Tllli  QUKEIf^ 


The  LORD  CITANCKLLOR  pr>-  wliu-lMho  witnosfo;  for  the  prosecatiw 
ceedei!  :  A  iiolilc  lord  Tihservos  ihi'fv'  stated  iniu  ti>  t<uvu  passed  undrr  ifct 
18  somethiiis:  niur<>  aic^ii-st  thit>H  wit-  ■  ti!t!t.  it  is  to  bo  $uri>  quite  a  diflRemrt 
Desses.  J  c:)ii  only  t*av,  tliat  When  i  coiisidrraiiow,  whether  fileepiDfC  uader 
hear  what  that  Fonu'thin;^  iiiorf  i<,  I  !  il»o  tciit,  tro\\\  that  niul  various  other 
Rhnll  give  it  every  aMeiitioti  in  my  i  circiiiM9tam-rs  proved  hy  uiisuspeci«i, 
power;  and  as  many  oj^po  to  'ities  will  niJiii'sse.-.,  fi  ir  h>rd*«h'>ps  w nuld  bejos* 
be  olTered.  for  rt>nertiii;r  »«iy  ii|>iiiicni,  I  ■  tilled    in  drawnjf  the    iiifiTeiice,  that 


th('  net  of  HitrittM'v  had  actually  liken 
place,  ^'oul-  lordships,  however,  will 
feel  it  to  he  your  duty  to  keep  in  mindl 
uhat   iK'i  h  rii  sworn   to  have  tftkea 


shall  not  fail  to  do  sn,  if  liiat  which  I 
have  overlookfjl,  wiili  ^l'^p^of  to  trt»'se 
witnesses  should  make  it  my  duty, 
fiiid  1  shall  be  happy  to  p-ivc  tlir  ar'- 
cnsed  the  bi^nr^fil  of  any  chnn:;^  that  ])1a<'e  at  Aum,  and  yon  will  aliuibearin 
this  may  pro(!(ire  in  my  opinion.  At  .  rorollt'ctioTi  the  measures  fakeii  to  se« 
presf'iit,  I  ran  only  «ipcak  of  thi*  <'a«»e  '  cure  tin*  rnni'ijnity  of  the  hed-ehan- 
as  1  Know  it;  wIumi  1  sljall  have  h<»Mtr  hers  of  her  royal  hi^^hness  and  ilergasi 
information  respecMnj;:  it,  <»n  that  in-  al  ahno-t  every  place  \vhich  they  ▼!- 
formation  I  shall  act.  As  to  tlie  pay  s=fid  In  the  rircuu  stances  nf  fanu- 
which  (iarorinlo  nixl  l'a?iirzi»  an*  to  ri-  liarity  whit'ii  have  l>»'eii  suuru  to,  there 
ceive,  I  tliii.k  i'  rijirht  to  anv  that  \f  n  >-<  no  nrjfof  of  adul  crv,  hut  as  th«e 
rannot  have  foreiirn  u'itTie<;s' s  ?)ron::lit  to  a  v  seem  to  h-ad  to  that  intercoune 
to  your  h  r,  without  dc;irM'i:  with  I lu-m  which  the  j>arlics  are  charjcvd  wilb 
differently  from  tlie  manner  inwijich  havin*^  carrieM  on,  you  are  to  iH'arthem 
you  treat  your  own,  for  w)u  have  no  in  mind,  r.«?  well  a**  nil  the  pruoEs  (^f 
compulsory  moans  of  hrinjjin:^  ilicm  tlie  cl.'V',. ijcMi  of  IW rji^anii :  nor  are  ytm 
before  yon.  It  \<  jhercrore  necessary  to  1<>  cunrmc  y<»ur  v  t*w  to  the  elevation  of 
pay  them  for  their  time,  a^  otlerwi^c  Hernaori  jiiiiis-lf,  l)ut  m>ii  ninst  look  to 
}ou  could  not  expect  them  t»  cijuu*.  'Ise  extriordinary  e-evatii>u  of  all  the 
^Vitnesscs  w)io  are  not  foreiiiner-,  ca:j  individuals  if  his  faniilv.  ^our  lord- 
be  compelled  to  altend  ••  it  liout  receiv-  ships  will  imt  overlook  tlw  very  im- 
ino;  any  rcjnuncration  for  los-;  of  iIm'c, 
the  law  (1  will  not  sny  whether  wi-el\ 
or  not)  havinj;  mly  lakiii  care  of  pl:\-. 
Ftrians  and  lawyers  in  such  a  cns<',  ;jTi«l 
they  alone  ran  elaiiii  to  be  alloweil  fo: 
loss  of  tiu;e.  L«)okin;:j  at  thi'^,  ihen, 
give  me  leave  to  sn]i])ose  that  (iari;i»iIo    tion  of  tliis  pcr-ou  was   a   njost  extra- 


p«)r{arit  fncT  of  the  ihtrodnction  of  the 
c  irnt*  <;  of  Oldi  to  tlu»  e*la  lislimcut 
of  fix*  princess,  a»i  a  pcr-o.*  of  qu  Iit_\, 
wiiliout  any  (f  the  suite  hein^  |h»s- 
sr--sC(l  will;  a  i  iii>w!e'lj:e  <  f  her  hc^ng 
li'- sifter   of   rer;;ann.     'the  introdiic- 


and  Patnrzo  proNC  tbc  fact  (1  put  it  as 
an  hypothcFis)  that  the  (p  ecu  and  Tcr- 
gami  slept  under  the  same  tent  for  five 
Aveeks — pupposinc:  this  to  he  true,  how 
easily  mi"ijr  ihev  h;«ve  been  contra- 
dieted  bv  other  witius-es.     Thi<<,  l-ow- 


•'nlinary  cir  •«ini«;tnnce.  It  is  strau£re, 
and,  \\i  my  niiir?  it  is  a  stronj;  fact 
aicainsit  tlic  a'^cu'-ed,  ihat  tlie  couutes» 
Ohii  was  ilius  pla(e<l  in  the  interniv- 
dia'c  situation  wliich  she  Wtis  to  fili, 
l»etwc«  n  the  (juee:»  Jtnd  IJer^^-ami,  >^itli 


ever,  insie.  d  of  heinij  contradicted, has  this  caution  and  (•(•neoalment  i  would 
been  confirnied  by  I'ownamand  !  Ivnu:  now  direct  \<!nr  lorilshins*  attcnt't'H  I" 
and  not  only  liave  they  fonhnned  it,  .  the  e\i(!once  of  (wiri;iuh),  at  pa«;e  I)'. 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  proof  uas  ]  l<  wiil  there  be  f  nnd,  t  a:,  alter*-peak- 
ohlaincd  fn.'m  tliein  sit  the  close  of  t!  eir  ini;'  o'  the  di-^Mihut'on  ol  the  cabiu<«  on 
testimony,  proves,  friMU  the  relnclan' e  |  I  oard  the  ]i()ln«:ca,  on  the  ouliiard 
with  which   thcv  st.»ted  the  fact,  low     v<>\;jj:e,  c  rtiiin   jtlJeratioiis  i\ere  made 


intporlant  it  wa-;  in  llieir  esliinalion 
Jf  Berc^ami  had  not  reposed  with  t!  e 
<4ueen,  this  co\ild  ha>cl;e'.n  j>rovtd  by 
fvery  one   iht^t   I   have   named.      \\  bo 


with  ies"ec!  t»i  t' e  «a'Mrjs,  by  orderof 
tier  royn!  bii^lmcs-;,  and  .sueli  a  chaiii'C 
wns  made,  that  the  ijucen  couUl  sec 
I'cfjranii  in  his  I'cd  when  she  occupied 


slept  below  while  th<y  w  le  on  board  '  lu-rs,  Jiinl  be  seen  by  him  from  hi"?, 
flie  polacca  ?  (.'ouiMos  ()!<  i,  xlw.  ser-  TIj  s  fe-fin'onv  has  not  been  disprovid. 
vants,  and  all  tie  person.s  I  have  men-  '  I  will  now  call  yonr  atteniion  ton  part 
tioncd,  and  therefore,  as  tl.ev  l.-aNcnot  '  of  the  evidence  of  IV.  r.  Mynu.  HcstatM 
been  call(  d,  1  will  ask,  is   it  possible    the   situation    in    which    the    diHerciit 


for  any  one  to  say  that  we  have  not  pc 
sitive   evidence  that  Fergami  did  not 

sieep  beiovf    duriug  tli<^  &>e  vi^V.% 


)»ersons  in  the  suite  of  her  r««>al  high- 
ness slept  on  the  pa<-s<i{;e  out ;  he  knows 
.  v<\ut(«  ^^^t^  «AM  of  tbcm  slept  oo  iLitt 
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y^oyti^e.  Now,  I  say,  read  his  evidence  i  been  lowered  by  directions  from  Scbia- 
Ibroti^h^  and  asic,  how  is  it  possible  '  viiii.  Now,  I  beg  w  ask,  !f  the  evi- 
X\rat  this  man  could  give  such  direct  '  dence  of  («argiulu  and  Paturzo  ought 


•vidence  on  this  subject  on  the  out- 
ward voyage,  aQ>l  >et  know  nothing,  or 
iMarly  nothing,  of  the  arrangements 
inade  for  the  voya;^e  home.  Looking 
mX  this,  and  remembering  ho>v  the  (act 
hat  been  proved  by  other  witues^es, 
emn  any  inference  be  drawn  but  one — 
namely,  that  the  parties  did  sleep  un- 
der tbe  same  tent  or  awning  together. 
^Iii  tbe  evidence  of  Howbam,  I  remark 
tbe  same  backwardness  to  speak  on 
(his  subject.  How  often  was  U*  asked 
where  the  parties  repotted,  before  he 
mdmitted  that  the  queen  and  Her^rarai 
•lept  under  the  same  tent.  If  there 
liad  existed  any  necessity  for  this,  to 
account  for  it  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  the  accused,  would  not  these  gen 
tlemen  cognisant,  as  they  Were,  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  on  this 
tuiiject,  have  stated  it  to  the  house? 
If  it  were  necesi»ity  tbat  dictated  such 
an  arrangement,  and  that  necessity 
were  known,  bow  came  those  witnesses 
to  have  such  difliculty  in  coniniuui. 
catir.g  all  they  knew  on  this  subject  to 
the  bouse?  It  has  been  positively  sworn 
that  her  royai  highness  and  Bergami 
had  been  seated  on  a  gun  and  on  a 
bencb  on  the  deck  of  the  polacca,  with 
their  arms  round  each  other  and  kiss- 
ing, and  this  has  not  been  contradicted. 
Permit  me  to  say,'  unless  1  have  greatly 
misunderstood  the  divorce  cases  that 
liave  cpme  before  me  (hut  few  such 
c&ses  bave  been  before  me  in  the  lower 
courts,  tbough  more  than  I  could  Iiave 
wisbed),  the  adultery  has  always  been 
inferred  when  tliere  has  been  pri>of  tliat 
the  parties  have  slept  together  in  the 
same  place  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
whole  of  the  circumstances  are  to  be 


all  to  be  thrown  a  ay,  in  consequence 
of  the  bargain  made  to  remunerate 
the)»  for  coming  here,  when  it  is  clear 
that  they  could  have  been  so  easily 
contradicted,  if  what  they  ha'l  stated 
was  other  than  the  truth.  He  (Gar- 
giulo)  was  asked  who  gave  the  orders 
for  lowering  the  tent  during  the  day, 
and  he  answers  Schiavini.  Did  Schia- 
vini  give  such  an  order, or  did  he  not? 
If  he  did  not,  why  was  he  not  called  to 
contradict  Gargiulo  ?  As  this  has  not 
been  done,  his  absence  must  be  re» 
gardcd,  as  tt-nding  to  confirm  the  evi- 
dence of  Cargiulo  and  Paiurzo,  Caa 
you  find  in  the  evidence  any  fact  proved 
that  made  it  necessary  for  the  tent  to 
be  let  down  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? 
If  no  neccssi:y  is  proved  to  have  befn 
acted  upon,  what  could  be  the  reason 
for  shutting  up  the  tent  two  or  three 
times  during  the  day,  and  of  their  re- 
tiring beneath  it  for  an  hour,  or  au 
hour  and  a  half  together  ?  The  wea- 
ther at  this  time  is  said  to  have  bcea 
perfectly  calm  —  the  air  so  light  aa 
scarcely  to  rutlle  the  tide.  Then  where, 
1  ask,  could  be  the  necessity  for  thus 
letting  down  the  tent  during  the  day  ? 
i  cannot  consume  your  lordships*  tune 
bygoini^  through  all  the  evidence;  but 
1  must  call  your  attention  to  facts 
which  could  have  been  Mt  easily  contra- 
di'  ted.  You,  i  hope,  will  turn  ov«r  in 
yonr  own  minds  what  has  been  slated 
with  respect  to  tlie*awning  or  teat  on 
the  deck,  and  the  apartments  below. 
V«'hy  were  not  thoe  who  slept  beneath 
the  deck  called  ?  It  was  said  th«ir 
nerves  are  too  delicate  to  uKci  a  cross- 
examination.  This  excuse  for  the  r 
non-appearance  your  lordships  can 
taken  in;o  con-^ideration.  'i'he  proofs  |  never  jidmit  as  ^  satislactory  reason  for 
of  what,  in  the  language  of  tbe  law,  is  j  their  not  being  brought  befote  you.     It 


called  the  tempus  and  the  locum,  are  to 
be  kept  in  view,  it 
membered  tbat  tbe  «|u«^b«iuii   «9  u\>*.f 
ivhetber  the  parties  have  been  seen  iu 
the  act  of  adulter)',  but  whether,  under 
all  the   circumstances,   the   inference 
does  not  necessarily  arise  tbat  an  adul- 
terous intercourse    must    have   taken 
place.    If  you  look  at  the  evidence,  you 
will  find  it  stated  that  the  tent  was  low- 
ered by  day,  while  her  royal  highness 
and  Bergami  were  under  it.    Gargiulo 
was  asked  by  whose  directions  this  was 
done,  and  his  answer  your  lordships 
will  remember  was^  that  the  teat  ha4 
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IS,  however,  right  to  stale  that  ihe  clr- 
)eing  always  re-!  cum&tances  on  bourd  the.  polacca  are 
question    is  not,  '  not  to  be  taken  by  theniselves.     Your 

lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  call  on* 
you  to  look  a  little  at  the  case  at 
Amn.  Allow  what  you  please  for  the 
fatigue  of  tbe  journey,  and  the  situa- 
tion her  royal  highness  was  placed  iir 
at  the  time,  and  then,  1  will  ask,  what 
could  possibly  induce  a  perspn  of  any 
pretensions  to  character,  having  one 
tent  within  another,  to  have  a  man  to 
repose  with  her  in  the  inner  tent.  Slta 
had  Theodore  Maiocchi  on  one  side, 
and  Garliao  (who  has  uut  h^^x'^E^)!^\ 
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on  the  oth«r.  She  was  therefore  per- 
fectly tccure  from  danger;  aud  I  will 
therefore  ask,  what  possible  occasion 
could  there  he  for  Herpiiui  he^ii;;  lakt'ii 
into  the  inner  tent  ?  Without  him  she 
uras  sufficiently  protectid,  for  here 
there  was  no  tossing^  of  the  sea- 
no  heaving  of  the  ship,  to  make  his 
lerviccs  necessan-.  I'hcn,  my  lords, 
as  to  the  character,  the  merits,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  raised  to 
such  ])rc-en)incnce  and  (onsideration, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  such  an  ex- 
traordinary piouiotiou?  There  is  a 
great  diirerence  between  the  case  of  a 
person  promoted  after  a  life  spent  in 
labour,  in  fidelity,  and  in  the  merito- 
rious discharge  of  important  services, 
and  the  case  under  consideration,  it 
is  one  of  the  gnat  blesb  ugs  of  the  con* 
fltitution  under  which  we  live,  that  the 
highest  situatiKtus  in  the  country  are 
aceessihle  to  th  se  whose  merits,  and 
^hoae  talents,  render  them  worthy  of 
j;>re-eminence.  lUit  thac  view  of  the 
subject  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  t:ie 
case  of  the  individual  alluded  to — who 
has  not  only  himself  been  raised  to  this 
high  distinct  ion,  but  every  member  of 
I* hose  family,  with  one  excepli<.n  only, 
has  shared  in  the  prosperity  which  has 
attended  him.  Look,  my  lords,  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Craven,  and  Sir  Wm. 
Cell,  and  Sicard.  ^icard,  who  ^ave  his 
testimony,  in  a  manner,  which  1  think 
did  him  great  c.edit,  states  (o  your 
lordships  the  manner  in  which  this 
man  entered  her  majesty's  service*  and 
tlie  nature  of  the  advanfar;;es  he  was 
taught  lo  expeci.  He  told  your  lord- 
shifvs  that  bcrgami  v\as  en<;aiced  as  a 
courier,  to  go  merely  to  Naples,  with 
a  promise  of  recoininrndation,  if  his 
conduct  was  approved,  hut  nothing 
more.  Mr.  Craven's  evidence  ujjou  this 
point  was,  ihat  l>ero:aun  was  told  he 
migiil  hope  to  be  ]ironioted,  and  Sir 
W.  GfU'sthathe  migltt  hope  to  be  con- 
siderablv  advanced.  Bur,  mv  lords,  was 
this  all  that  happened  to  this  man- 
did  he  remain  in  that  stale  of  huuible 
expectation  r  I  a^k  your  lordships  whe 
ther  in  t'-e  world  there  was  ever  sucfi 
an  instance  of  promotion  as  this  case 
presents — where  the  who!e  family  <»f 
this  man,  with  one  excepiion,  and  that 
hfs  wif^^,  is  raised  to  distinction  and 
affluence?  The  couclusiou  to  be  drawn 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  I  leave 
your  lordships  to  judge.  You  find  from 
the  proceodings  in  support  of  the  bill 
Uiu  there  are  eight  or  i^u^  wituetie^ 


everyone  of  %ihnm,  with  rcfereMil* 

the  facts  to  which   they  deposedl,  i» 
mains  uncontradicted  \  and  there  ii  M 
impcaclimei.t  uf  th«-ir  general  charts 
ter,  or  their  p  rticular  conduct,  uokif 
you  act  upon  hare  suspicion,  kuggcHed 
in  argument  aud  observation.    Tbcrt 
appears,  however,  in  point  of  evideoee, 
no  ground  upon  which  you   caa  sMj 
act  in.  saying,  that  they  are  not  toU 
believed.     Why,  then  these  witncsKi 
s]>eak  to  acts  of  familiariiy,  which  uik» 
doub'.cdly  in  many  instanaet  may  eiist, 
wiihout  any  act  of  adultery  having  heea 
committed;  but  which  when  coupled 
with  the  opportuuiiies  afforded  fur  the 
commissiou  of  the  act,  from  the  conr 
tiguiiy  of  bed- rooms  and  other  circuBv* 
stances^  are  such  as  must  lead  th«  mindi 
of  vvtry  man  of  plain  sense  and  com- 
mon understanding  to  the  irresistiblt 
couclusiou,  that  a  crimiual  iniercourat 
had  taken  place.    1  bis  inference  must 
always  be  drawn  under  such  circum- 
stances as  have  been  proved  in  e>i- 
deucc.    But,  my  lords,  i  wish  to  know 
why  is  not  Bergami  himself  produced? 
It  is  said,  he  cauuot  he  produced.  7 hot 
1  deny.     1  say  I  e  might  be  produced; 
and  in  the  case  that  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  this  inquir\',  Majof 
Hoo'rc  was   produced,     .^ly  lords,  you 
have  had  cases  at  your  lordships'  har 
where  the   adulterers  themselves  havf 
been  called  to  prove  the  adulter}'.  Then, 
1  ask  vou,  what  are  \ou  not  to  infer, 
not   only   (cum  the  ubseuce  of  every 
nieniber  of  this  family,  und  of  all  other 
witnesses,    to    prove    iimoceuce,    but 
from  the  absence  of  a  mau  who,  if  b« 
were  innocent,  has  imposed  upon  bim 
an  obligation  to  which   no   individual 
was  ever  before  subjected — an  obliga- 
tion   imposed    upon    him    by  all  tbe 
mighty  favours  he  had  received,  by  ail 
the   circums(ances   of    benefit  he  has 
enjoyed — an  obligation,  of  a  nature  the 
mo.st  transcendant,  to  come  before  'Our 
lordships  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  bis 
illustrious  mistress?  If,  then,  he  might 
come — and  if  he  has  ibis  ]>uwerful  ob- 
ligation presS)in^  upon  him  to  come— 1 
ask,  why  he  did  i;ot  coute?     There  are 
many   circumstances    in   the    case  to 
which  1  have  not  alluded,  aud  (o  wbirli 
1  do  not  mean  to  allude.     But,  refer- 
ring to  the  leading  features  of  ti.e  case 
—referring  to  what  occurred  at  Seni- 
gaglia,  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at  Trieste, 
at  Carlsrhue,  and  in  Catania,  and  at- 
tending to  the  evidence  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  beeu  examiaed  in  tuf* 
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fMof  lfce«e  leading  fpaturti — Rltendin 
to  the  leU  of  faniiliBrilj  proved,  un.. 
>Pt  Mtenpleil  to  b«  deaied — atteDding- 
M  the  eKlraordioarf  promotian  of  thii 
DMn.ndd  every  member  of  his  fiiuiitj, 
with  one  exceptiou  ~  and,  Inulj',  nt- 
(Midiigf  to  the  eyidence  of  nlisl  oe- 
esrred  on  board  the  palace*,  I  cunnol 
wttlidnw  niyielf  from   what  appein  to 


.niperal 


irilerc. 


II   berief  th 
:  has  lalii'ii 


adul- 


cliiiion  ii  peifecily  coniiilent  wiih  the 
ca.e  italed  iind  the  f»cH  protpd,  hikint' 
far  iny  guide  thai  principle  of  law  laid 
dawD,  thai  the   cireiimstancei  uiDat  be 


opinion  ffB9  erroaeoaaly  Eroundrdi 
hii[  from  labCFqueni  r»cHrch,  he  bad 
found  ibat  bh  im)ire9sion  thai  iiapeach- 
mnt  would  lie,  »■<  correct.  Tbey 
coulrihave  proceeded  by  impeachoieiit, 
and  the  molive  which  induced  hii  nm- 
jestj'i  minibteri  lo  prefer  a  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalliri,  naa  too  palpable 
lu  be  iiiiscooceivcd  ;  ihey  knev,  id  that 
cw^e,  that  Ihe  proceeding  must  haitt 
originated  in  the  Hou'^e  of  (dominant, 
i'lmt  bonae  bad  bad  ibrr  pnperi  laid 
before  it;  aud  be  and  th^ir  Jnrdahipt 
ue>e  aoare,  that  they  would  not  ad- 
Fnncc  a  >tpp  furilier,  aiid.lbal  IliBie  of 
ijcbl}'>  niiaitten  vho  had  leati 


>•  that 


Ibrr. 


d  p[H 


addreiiin;'  biipgelf  dtipaisiuaalelr  1, 

ewuideratinn  o[  tlie  caje,  cannot  doubt 
•f  tbe  guilt  impoted.  One  word  more, 
4ud  wiih  tbnt  1  ihatl  cloie  what  1  have  to 
•ddresi  to  your  loidahipi.  A«  to  what 
kai  paned  »iiliiu  lime  door-,  opon  thii 
cue,  I  am  dispneed  to  sny  nothinif ; 
neither  will  I  (alie  any  no.ice  of  what 
bu'pasiedoiil  of  duori,  beuauae  I  atii 
tMlanppoted  hare  tu  know  it — bnt  I  will 
•ay  thii,  that  whatever  hna  happened,  or 
Klialever  u.ay  liB[ipen,  I  will  ilo  my  duty 
kere  aocurding  to  my  unie  of  duty.  I 
WM  torry  llial  yonc  Uirdtliipi  ihould 
have  heard  at  yout  bar,  from  the  mouili 
of  a  learned  advocate,  Boinethiog   like  a 


I,  d«- 


would  h 
oftheci 


>   Ihe 


which 


might  follon  the  dtettion'of  thii< 
hior  of  the  hilt  (hear,  hear).  Such  a 
threat  I  oui  perinaded  will  have  no  ef- 
fcatnponyour  lor>lahi|>t  in  the  fuithfiil 


nay   he  yi 
mei«Mfeer   ' 
JBil,  and  f( 
Anerns 


t."  (Hear,  beat). 
t  pause,  lord  LRSKINE 
r  to  iheuuble  and  learned 
loru.  He  said,  that  (he  exhortation  of 
tbe  Dohle  lord  lo  keep  the  balance 
C»eD,  in  trying  thii  at  a  question  of 
jdstice,  wai  conii'Irtely  at  variance 
nitli  the  early  parlsof  iUi>  proceeding, 
when  her  majesty's  oAmc  wa.  excluded 
from  the  prayers  of  the  country,  an 
met  ithicb  was  diamelricaily  opposite 
to  the  spirit  ot  justice.  The  ooble 
rart  opposite  had  strenuously  coQleDded 
Ibat  the  imputed  crime  could  not  be- 
brouKht  under  ihe  charge  of  treason; 
^ecausc  it  was  allei^ed  to  have  been 
committed  witli  u  ^irci^iier  abroad. 
He  coDfesaeil  that  the  notile  earl  had  so 
djij  argued  ia  snpnorl  qf  itiat  point, 
tlwl  bo  bejan  to   doubt  tbtU  bi*  own 


(nliiiion  was  nrgrd  on  gronndi,  that 
conlnminalinD  of  public  morals  nonld 
ensue,  that  the  people  were  sarround- 
ing  tlic  hnuEe,  complaining  of  ihe  Ini 
jurinus  tendency  of  the  nrupnsed  mea- 
sure (and  they  were  siilf  complaining,) 
and  ihe  consideration  of  its  unirenat 
unpuputarily.  The  reso  I  oil  on  palled, 
and  was  conveyed,  by  depulatioD  la 
lite  qieen,  and  her  mnjesty  refused  to 
Hccepi  the  address  of  thai  house  oa 
grounds  which  could  not  be  questioned. 
.She  had  slated  in  her  reply,  that  ■'  an 
entird  reconcilement  of  tboae  differ^ 
encrs,  effcnted  by  the  authotily  of 
parliament,  on  principles  consisUnt 
wilh  Ibe  honor  and  dignity  of  all  the 
paciic!,  la  still  Ihe  dearest  lo  mj 
hexrli"  and  further  "  as  an  accused 
and  injured  queen,  I  owe  it  In  Ibe  king, 
(0  myself,  and  to  all  my  fellow  eub- 
ji'CLf,  not  to  content  to  Ihe  aacriBce  of 
uny  essential  privilege."  Now  llii* 
'*  essential  privilege,"  was  the  prema- 
ture and  utyusliHable  erasure  of  hec 
name  from  the  liturgy.  Had  that  nn- 
warranlable  meaiure  been  redeemed 
by  iis  restoration,  the  queen  would 
hHvu  accepted  Iho  address,  and  Ibe 
country  would  baie  been  spared  an 
inquiry  fraught  wilh  so  much  mllcbief. 
It  was  the  duly  of  his  majesty^  mini»> 
tors  to  liave  reslorcd  it;  the  success  of 
the  rosolulion,  to  which  [hey  had  vo- 
luntarily become  parties,  was  in  Iheir 
power  t  Ihey  could  have  done  away 
with  the  diHiCully  wbicb  was  a  bar  In 
nn  amicable  adjusimrDt,  and  have  rilt- 
ployed  (heir  justice  ^  holding  Ibe 
beam  with  equal  hand.  They,  kow- 
evcr,   peTtuaciauily    pciiWed    irilk 
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their  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  be*  I  determined  to  do  his   doty  comeici* 


caus"  the  other  house  bad  fthewn  their 
bo^iliiy  to  any  iuve&ti|;aiiuD ;  it  was 
now  to  be  read  a  second  and  a  third 
iime,  au(i  of  course  to  be  sent  down  to 
the  commons ;  but  could  their  lorjd- 
fcbips  reasonably  expect  thiit  the  lower 
bouse  would  entertniu  ii,  at'ler  having 
been  told  in  the  first  placf,  that  they 
should  no<  proceed  by  impeachmeut, 
and  bad  ahiiosi  unanimously  declared, 
that  they  would  nut  proceed  to  the 
inquiry  ? 

Here  the  noble  lord  exhihitcd  synip- 
tomsi  of  strong  indisposition,  and  a 
|)au:ie  of  a  minute  ur  two  took  pince. 
JHis  lurdsliip  then  attempted  to  rei^umc, 
bnt,  nfitT  a  few  words,  sunk  down  and 
fainted  away,  lie  was  cau^rht  iu  his 
fall  by  some  of  the  ,  ecrs  near  him  ;  the 
ivindows  were  opened,  and  a  gUss  ot 
water  broU;;lit,  but  his  lordship  con- 
tinued so  ill,  thai  he  was  obliged  to  be 
borne  «»ut  by  Air.  burou  Garrow  and 
earl  Cirey. 

Lord  LAUDERDALEsuffgestedthat 
%he  house  should  adjourn  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hdur. 

The  Jiousf  adjourned  accordingly.— 
On  the  hou>e  resuminLf, 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  s  .id,  that 
he  could  not  allow  tl)*r  d<h.ite  to  *;<) 
farther  wititout  sayino-  a  word  in  ex- 
planation. His  noble  and  learned 
friend  (loid  Krskine),  uhose  absence, 
and  tlie  cause  of  it,  no  man  more  sin- 
cerely lumentei!,  had  argued  as  if  he 
(tne  Lord  Chimcellor)  had  stated  that 
4be  cajie  on  board  the  polacca  formed 
the  whole  case  foi  the  prosecution.  IJe 
bad  said  no  such  thing-.  All  he  had 
meant  lo  say  was,  that  that  case  alone 
had  SiiOited  lodetejmine  hisindividual 
jud;;nii  lit. 

Lord  :.AUDi:Ul)ALE  now  pro- 
ceeded toadilres.  ilii-ir  Iord>hips.  He 
felt  aluKKst  completely  overawed  by  the 
■wei^lit  of  the  subject;  and  the  only 
consideration  wiiidi  sustained  him  «as. 
that  by  t!ie  constitution  of  the  honse, 
everv  mtm  was  supposed  to  be  quali- 
lied  to  Jud^e  of  a  plain  ques:ion  of 
evidence,  lie  would  not  foll-u  the 
exauiple  of  his  noble  and  leaned 
friend  (lord  Erskinej,  in  making  the 
whole  proct'edins:  a  means  of  attack  on 
bis  n»aj»'M>'s  nu.;i.s;tTs,  lie  was  as 
ready  a.->  iin\  uf  his  friends  to  take  any 
party  a.ivau  a-e  ol  mini  ters  ;  but  in  a 
qaesiit'n  of  ihi»  sort  he  discarded  every 
thing  like  party  feeling  (hear).  He 
bad  cm: 


tiously,  as  if  he  had  never  acted  n% 
party-mnn  through  the  whole  coine  ef 
hb  life  (hear).  The  principle  by  wUch 
be  felt  bound  to  look  at  the  case,  was 
tbat  laid  down  in  the  ca»e  qaoCed  at 
the  bar,  Lovedeu  agaiRst  Lovedeu.  He 
did  not  ask  for  a  direct  evidence  of  the 
perpetration  of  the  act  of  adultery} 
all  he  a«-ked,  was  such  evideuce  as 
would  satisfy  any  man  of  plain  com- 
mon seuae.  Was  there,  then,  such  evi- 
dence P  He  was  as  decidedly,  i» 
honestly  convinced  there  was.  He  had 
never  known  in  any  case  a  combinatkn 
'  of  circura»tance»  so  strongly  leading  to 
the  conclusion  of  guilt,  in  proceedise 
to  comment  on  tiie  evidence,  be  woalo 
lay  entirely  out  or  his  consideratioa 
the  whole  mass  uf  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  and  confine  hipiself  tQ 
what  was  established  by  the  evidence 
fi)r  the  defence ;  for  even  by  thai  evti 
dcnce  he  conceived  the  fact  of  adultery 
to  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt — at  least  io  the 
minds  of  tho^e  who  chose  to  look  at 
the  case  fairly  and  dispassionately.  Ib 
doing  this,  he  would  be  able  to  get  at 
the  whole  history  ef  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  Mr.  Bergaml.  The  noble  lord 
jjere  proceeded  to  recite  and  commeot 
on  tlift  circumslanoes  of  Bergami's 
elevation,  as  proved  by  the  evidence 
for  I  he  defence.  His  Iord§hip  laid  par- 
ticular weight  on  the  caution  which 
xMr.  Keppel  Oaven  had  presumed  to 
give  to  her  majesty,  as  to  being  seen 
walking  with  Bergami,  when  he  was  in 
the  situation  of  a  courier.  Ho  bad 
of' en  heard  women  reproved  for  walk- 
ing abroad  without  a  servant,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of 
"a  lady  being  cautioned  against-  being 
seen  walking  with  one.  Could  their 
lordships  doubt  what  the  peculiar  rea- 
f^ojj  was  which  operated  with  xMr. 
Or  iven  ?  Could  ihey  doubt  that  it  was 
because  of  a  suspicion  on  his  mind  of 
that  cidullerous  intercourse  which  the 
bill  imputed  to  her  mnjetty  ?  If  he 
had  not  had  such  an  impression — if 
there  had  not  been  some  such  reason, 
he  would  have  deserved  diiimii^sal  for 
dariuii:  to  otter  counsel  so  unbecoming 
in  a  chamberlain  lo  a  lady  of  her  ma- 
je^ly^  rank  and  character.  Tbe  noble 
lord  next  directed  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  introduction  of  so  many 
persons  of  Bergami's  family  into  tbe 
service  of  her  majesty.     The   appoiut- 


:c  10  the  queaiou  as  perfectly  I  «"eut  of  the  couutcss  Oldi  lo  tbe  siiua- 
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tioil  of  sole  lady  of  honor,  'was  most 
powerful  evidence  of   guilt.      Secrets 
between  yonns^   gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  often  leold  daugfer ;  but  bere  was 
a  secret  confined  to   the     breasts  of  a 
princess  and  lier  servant.     He  hoped  he 
was  not  exag^g-erating- ;  but  really  tbi^ 
fact  itrnck  him  as  very  strong.      What ! 
|i  secret  between  a  princess  and  a  per- 
son who  bad  entered  lier  service  but  five 
months  before  for  a  job!  !     The  noble 
lord   then  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
.  the  evidence  of  Mr.   Hownam,  M'ho,   he 
said,   had   dexterously  avoided    the  ac- 
Jcnowledgment  that  any  entertainment  had 
ttaken   place  on  8t.  Hartholomew's  Bay 
an  board.     In  that  evidence  tlie  grossest 
prevarication  had  been  made.     As  to  the 
theatre,  Hownam's  reeolkection  had  been 
giiilty  of  treachery.     He  had  not  recol- 
lected whethVrhcr  royal  highness  played 
columbine,  but  he  remembered  that  she 
played  an  aulomaton,  a  thing  that  could 
be  wound  up  to  any  thing;    and  she  was 
'sold  as  a  machine !     One  of  her  visitors 
bad  taken  notice  of  his  figure,   but  for- 
^ot  every  other  circumstance  attending 
•  bim.     It  was  yet  to   be  learned  how  the 
circumstance  of  appearing  with  &  sword 
drawn  when  there  was  a  fear  of  robbers, 
could  have  entitled  Berganii  to  such  dis- 
tinction.    Then   there   was  the    change 
in  the  apartments  on  board  the  Leviathan. 
It  would  be  recollected    that   lady  C. 
Lindsay  said,   that  in  the  Clorinde  her 
royal  highness's  female  attendants-  slept 
near  her  ;  but,  on  board  the    Leviathan, 
tke   roost  suspicious   arrangements  had 
taken  place,  and  captam  Pechell  lefused 
to  sit  at  the  table,  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  this  courier,  who  had  waited  at 
table  on  a  former  occasion,  bad  been  dig- 
nified to  a  seat  at  it.     Capt.  Pechell  had 
acted  by  this  refusal  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  hinlself  (hear,  hear).    Why, 
nothing  would   then   gratify    the  liberal 
feeling  of  her  royal  highness,  but  the 
keeping  a  separate  table   for  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  hi glhy. favored  man.  The 
noble  lord  then  called  their   lordships^ 
attention  to   the  evidetjce   of  lieutenant 
Flynn  and  Mr.  Hownam,  which   proved 
'  how   far  those   volunteer  witnesses  ex- 
posed  themselves,   and   to   what  credit 
they  were  entitled.     He  read  that  part  of 
ilr.    Hownam^s   evidence   which  stated 
that  the  witness   had  not  observed  whe- 
ther, on  8t.    Bartholomew's   day,   Ber- 
g-ami  and  the  queen  had  walked  arm  in 
arm  on  the  deck — that  they  walked  as 
usual — that  they  might  have  wsilked  arm 
in  ariOi  &c.    This  the  noble  lord  called 


the  grossest  prevarication ;  and  nnless 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hownam  was  con- 
firmed, he  could  not  credit  a  word  of  it/ 
Indeed,  their  lordships  were  to  make  a 
choice  between  Flynn  and  Hownam  upom 
several  points,  for  they  were  in  many  in* 
Stan  es  quite  opposed  to  each  other.  His 
lordship  next  adverted  to  the  necessity 
that  a  person  should  sleep  near  her  ma« 
jesty  on  board  the  polacca,  and  com- 
mented with  great  severity  upon  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hownam  as  to  tliat  snb« 
ject.  That  witness  had,  he  said,  admitted^ 
in  one  place,  that'  no  danger  existed; 
and  in  another,  that  it  had — in  one  place 
he  said  the  crew  were  to  be  suspected, 
and  in  another  that  they  were  not. 
Now  if  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  lent 
in  which  her  majesty  lay,  there  never 
had  appeared  before  the  public  two 
more  perjured  witnesses  than  Hownam 
and  Flynn.  The  nohle  lord  then  ani- 
madverted on  the  testimony  of  lieutenants 
Hownam  and  Flynn,  whom  he  designated 
as  two  precious  witnesses,  and  who  con- 
tradicted each  other.  The  evidence  for 
the  defence  had  been  incorapiele  so  far 
as  related  to  the  polacca  :  and  yet  Oldi, 
Bron,  Hieronymus,  Austin,  Schiavini, 
and  Camera,  had  not  been  culled.  The 
fact  was,  that  lieutenant  Hownam's  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  intercourse  oa 
board  the  polacca  was  supported  by  five 
other  witnesses.  There  had  been  little^ 
very  little  done,  to  impeach  the  evidence 
of  Majochi  and  De  MonI,  much  as  he 
had  been  abused.  Majochi's  evidence 
was  mure  connected  than  that  of  many 
of  the  witnesses,  but  he  had  said  '  non 
mi  ricordo,'  and  this  had  been  made  the 
ground  of  a  very  unjustifiable  attack* 
But,  in  a  manner  to  impress  the  public 
mind,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been 
contradicted  by  a  Mr.  Hyatt,  a  Mrs. 
Hughes,  a  Mr.  Hughes,  abanker^sclerk, 
and  by  a  Mr.  Godfrey,  with  whom  he 
had  travelled  in  a  stage  coach  :  and  yet 
not  one  of  these  persons  had  been 
called,  which  would  have  been  the 
case  if  they  could  have  cf)ntradicted 
Majochi.  Carriogtoo  had  been  called 
to  contradict  Majochi ;  but  Carring- 
ton's  as«ertiou  as  to  his  being  a  mid- 
shipmau,  was  contradicted  by  Sir  John 
Beresford,  and  Carriugtonr  was  not  a 
witness  entitled  to  any  credit.  The 
noble  lord  next  adverted  to  the  balls 
at  the  Burona  aud  at  Naples,  and  on 
the  elevation  of  Bergami,  whom  Sir 
William  Gell  considered  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  so  polite  that  be  would  li^ht 
him  dowii  stairs  with  two  c^wsiVv«»  T^^ 
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iioble  lord  (Laaderdale)  uext  alluded 
to  the  change  iu  the  apartments  at 
Naples,  aud  the  evidence  ul  Made- 
BKHyelie  l)e  .Mont«  in  feeing  the  prio- 
cess  pass  fnnu  Ber^anii'n  rouiii  to  her 
own,  with  pillu\V!>  under  her  arm.  This 
evidence  was  couclii<>ive,  iuabinuch  as 
H  lui^ht  have  been  Ciintradicted  by 
correct  te-iiimouy.  He  alluded  to  the 
letter  of  De  Moni,  who  was  anxious  to 
serve  her  sister,  aiul  who,  in  a  letter  to 
the  priuce-s,  expressed  her  gratitude 
to  her  and  to  Ucrgauii.  Was  not  this 
ftin*^ular?  Would  anv  on%  who  had 
received  favours  from  her  laic  majesty, 
return  a  joiut  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
queen,  aud  to  the  eurl  of  Mortou.  The 
case  of  Atini  was  the  next  he  would 
notice;  aud  it  was  in  the  ivi!euct*,of 
Majochi  aud  J)e  Moui  that  the  princess 
anil  Ber<::arni  htept  utider  the  tent ;  and 
althou<cliHieronynius,Schiuviui,Austiu, 
and  uU  the  kiiighls  of  S)t.  Caroline 
«ere  there,  not  one  of  them  had  been 
called  to  contradict  their  statement. 
He  had  ^one  much  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  not  from  any 
iirei;cht  which  he  thought  hi>  views  of  it 
Blight  have,  but  that  the  country  might 
know  the  g:rounds  on  which  he  gave 
iis  vote,  lie  disclaimed  all  view*;  of 
))ersoiia)  interesi,  av:d  said  he  h;ul  been 
festered  with  aj-ctisalions  of  this  sort. 
It  had  been  said  Ije  was  troius:  out  to 
India,  and  a  medical  gentleman  had 
aj>plied  to  be  his  piiysician  ;  but  he 
«l-eclared  that  he  hail  no  more  idea  of 
goiui^  to  India  thau  he  had  of  goiuj^  to 
the  North  Pole ;  and  that  be  gave  his 
vote  as  disinterestedly  and  as  couscien- 
tio-usly  as  any  peer  in  that  house.  A 
Bill  of  Pains  aud  Penalties,  he  (lord 
Lauderdale)  contended,  was  not  an 
unconstitutional  measure,  aud  the  fair 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  this  bill 
had  been  conducted,  witli  a  guarantee 
affording  justice  to  the  accused.  He 
vvudicAted  this  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  present  instance,  in  preference  to 
an  impeachment.  A  noble  lord  then 
abs-eni  (lord  Erskine),  had  said  the 
House  of  Commons  had  alread^i  de- 
ciJed  (}U  this  subject,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  that  could  be  said  ;  and  be 
tliou^ht  it  was  indiscreet  iu  the  uoble 
aud  learned  lord  to  allude  to  the  pro- 
ceedings «jf  the  otlier  House  of  Par- 
liameut,  us  iuHuencing  them.  He  de- 
clared thif,  considering  the  evidence 
that  had  been  brought  forward^  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  could 
Uut  but  voie  fur  the  pce&eut  bill  j  and 


be  doubted  not  that  the  Honst  of  Co«> 
mou8  would^  after  inquiry,  cuofirm  thi 
decision.  ^ 

The  Earl  of  R03CBERRY  tboa^t 
that  this  was  a  case  iu  which  no  ptir 
ought  to  give  a   silent  rote ;  and  bf 
hoped  the  house  would  accept  tbii  ai 
his  apology  for  the  few  words  be  bad 
to   say  upon  it.     Notwithstanding  aH 
he  had   heard,   he  could  not  reconcik 
it  to  his   honour   aud   conscience  as  a 
juryman,  to  give  his  as»eui  to  the  ptsf-. 
ing  of  the  bill.     Ou  attentively  cuu- 
sidering  the  whole  facts  aud  circuia* 
stances  of  the  case,  he  could  not  laj 
that  he  was  cemrii.ced  of  tbe  exUtencc 
of  that  adulterous  intercourse^  witbttut 
a   full  conviction   of    which,  as  their 
lordi^hips  had   been  well  loUl  by  the 
uoble  aud  learned  lord  ou  the  wool- 
sack>  no  lord  ought  to  give  his  voteiof 
the  bill.     He  implored  their  lunkbijH 
to  ponder  well  the  effects    which  tbe 
passing  of  tbe  bill  might  probably  have; 
to  view  it  not  only  as  a  question  of 
justice,  but  as  one  of  expetlieocy.    If 
any  doubt— if  tbe  least  doubt  existed 
'on'  the  minds   of    their    lordships— if 
there   was   any  deficiency   in    the  evi- 
dence, the  benefit  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  for  the  defeudaut  (hear, 
hear,  hear). 

Lord  REDESDALE  thought  the 
proof  was  full,  com|>lete,  and  absolute. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  there  could 
he  a  doubt  on  the  subject  iu  the  niiud 
of  any  reasonable  man.  He  bad  con- 
sidered llie  evidence  atttntivcl) — he 
had  examined  it  over  aud  over,  and 
his  impresiiiou  was,  that  tbe  ca^e  had 
been  more  fully  proved  thau  ever  any 
case  iu  which  a  c«>ntra»-iety  of  opinion 
existed.  He  (Lord  Redesdale)  bad 
much  legal  experience  iu  a  (onutry 
(Ireland)  where  there  was  a  great  dis- 
position among  the  people  to  swear 
against  each  other  ;  lie  Kuew  all  tbe 
difhculties  of  extracting  truth  frum  a 
mass  of  conflicting  testimony  ;  but  be 
never  knew,  a  case  ubere  there  was 
less  difficulty  to  eucounier  than  there 
was  in  the  present.  It  bad  been  proved 
by  tlie  very  evidence  brought  to  dis- 
prove it.  The  noble  loril,  after  au 
ingenuous  encomium  on  the  evidence 
of  Majociii  and  De  Mont,  of  both  of 
whom,  he  said  that  he  thought  them 
entitled  to  credit,  and  gave  them  credit, 
he  proceeded  to  cons-i'ler  the  proceed- 
ing in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
lie  thought  it  surprising  thataBdh'f 
Paim  and  ^ensUiies  should  b^  objected 
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to  as  an  vncoDsiitutional  measure, 
whc^n  the  whole  cuustitutiou  oi  the 
country  depended  on  cue— -the  exchi- 
siou  uf  ibe  Smarts  hy  the  Act  of  Setilc- 
meut.  All  divoice  bilU  were,  in  fact, 
fiilia  of  Paius  and  Penalties.  His 
lordship  illustrated  his  view  of  the  case 
by  a  number  of  refereuces,  and  haviuj; 
iSoududed  exactly  at  four  o'clock,  the 
bouse  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  November  3. 
The  names  of  the  peers  haviuo^  been 
called  over,  the  house  proceeded  lo  th« 
^scuBsiou  of  the  bill. 
.  Earl  GROSVENOR  first  addressed 
their  lord&hips^  and  observed,  that 
alter  the  most  attentive  cousideraiiou 
pf  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  arg;u- 
mtuts  which  had  been  adduced  for  and 
against  this  bill»  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  say  **  Not  Conteai"  to  its 
•ecopd  r^adiug.  Their  lordships  had 
beard  on  one  side  of  this  question  all 
those  arj^umeuis  which  had  been  urged 
in  its  favour,  and  they  had  likewise 
heard,  on  the  other,  the  able,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  the  conclusive 
reasoning  in  reply.  Before  proceeding 
further,  he  was  anxious  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  points  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  near  him  (ihe  Lord 
Chancellor)  a  speech  which,  he  had  no 
doubt,  their  lordships  would  agree  with 
him  in  thiukiug  must  have  had  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  that  bouse.  It 
was  impossible  hut  to  recollect,  that 
the  noble  lord  i*>  whom  he  alluded  in 
addressing  thetn,  had  endeavoured  to 
take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  this  ques- 
tiou,  and  to  hold  the  balance  of  the 
scale  even.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  uot 
always  pursued  the  same  course,  and 
had  not  used  his  efforts  to  persuade  the 
noble  loids  opposite  to  advise  his  ma- 
jesty  to  put  the  queen's  name  in  the 
Liturgy.  Had  this  been  done,  he  had 
no  hesitation  -in  believing  that  all  those 
4)'fiicuiiies  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged,  would  have  been  completely 
obviated  (hear»  hear,  heai^.  It  had 
^eeu  stated,  that  this  house  ought  not 
to  be  influenced  by  any  proceeding  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and 
that  to  whatever  decision  they  might 
come,  they  should  have  no  regard  to 
what  might  be  the  course  taken  else- 
where. To  this,  as  a  general  prin- 
ctfle,  he  acceded,  but  when  the  nature 
«f  these  questions  was  cuusid^fsd^-aud 


when  the  length  of  time  it  had  been 
before  the  country—- as  viell  as  the  fact 
of  the  other  house  haviug  come  to  a 
resolution  on  the  subject,  were  taken 
into  view,  he  did  not  conceive  that  it 
was  at  all  improper  for  them  to  reflect 
upon  what  ibight  be  the  ulterior  fate 
of  this  bill.  With  reg&rd  to  the  effect 
of  this  inquiry,  he  thought  it  was  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  it 
had  taken  place.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  stated  a  proposition  to  which 
it  was   impossible  for    them    not    to 

«  agree  ^  it  was,  "  that,  unless  they  had 
really  and  decidedly  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  charges  had  beenproved, 

•  they  ought  not  to  vote  for  this  bilL" 
lie  had  also  stated,  and  he  hoped  their 
lordi»liips  would  never  forget  it,  that 
befoia  they  came  to  a  vote,  if  there 
remained  the  slightest  doubt  upon  their 
minds,  with  regard  to  the  guilt  of  the 
queen,  that  doubt  ought  to  o))erate  iu 
her  favour.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  He 
called  u(on  iheir  iordshi}>s  to  decide 
upon  this  just  and  equitable  principle; 
and  then  he  had  no  hesitatiou  iu  antw 
cipatiug  the  complete  rejection  of  |jthis 
di-gracL'ful  and  obnoxious  measure. 
The  noble  earl  then  proceeded  to  ad- 
vert to  *the  evidence,  and  particularly 
to  that  part  of  it  which  was  given  as  to 
the  pofaci-a.  He  thought  it  impos- 
sible an  adulterous  intercourse  was 
eiiher  intended,  or  c:^ cried  on  under 
the  tent.  It  was  the  last  place  in  the 
world  in  whjch  it  would  liave  occurred. 
How  nam  said  there  was  no  mystery 
iu  Bergami's  sleeping  under  it,  and 
the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  publicity,  was,  that  no  adulterous 
connexion  bad  taken  place*  Such  a 
set  of  wituesses  as  appealed  in  support 
of  the  bill  he  never  before  saw,  with 
one  only  exception^  captain  Briggs 
and  he  was*  at  all  events  a  negative 
witness   in  favour  of    ibc   queen.     It 

,  could  not  but  be  observed  how  De 
Mont  came  to  their  lordships'  bar, 
ready  to  swear  to  any  thing  that  could  . 
destroy  the  honour,  or  even  take  away 
the  life  of  the  queen  ^  and  yet  she  did 
not  prove  one  siuglo  act  of  adultery. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Looking  gene- 
rally at  the  character  of  the  witnesses 
for  tlus  biil^  he  could  uot  conscien- 
tiously act  on  their  testimony.  Ds 
Mont,  already  a  countess,  was,  he  sup- 
posed^  to  be  still  more  elevated ;  Mor- 
jochi  to  be  made  Ciiance|lor  of  Coitou^ 
garden  (hear  and  laughter) ;  and  the 
cook,  Cttchi^  to  be  roiwd  abunre  ail  \^t 
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•tbett.  Gargiulo's  evidence  be  could 
not  believe  ;  bis  remuueratton  was  too 
bigb  ;  be  bad  a  pique  agaiust  Berfraiiii ; 
aud  he  expected  a  large  sum,  beside* 
vbat  he  said  «a3  due  to  bim*  But  ii 
was  clear,  %vheu  men  were  jealous, 
when  men  were  suspicious,  it  required 
little  to  convince  them  of  ihe  iiitideliiy 
•f  their  wives.  And  whether  they 
were  kings,  or  not,  they, shared  the 
same  disposition.  Their  lordships 
were  now  called  on  in  a  case  where 
tbe  kiug;  was  a  paity,  and  tbcy  bad  as 
much  ri«:ht  to  comment  on  him,  as 
tbey  would  have  on  any  other  person, 
(bear).  He  had  heard,  when  the  Li- 
turgy was  brought  to  the  king  by  the 
archbishop  o\  Canterbury,  that  his  ma- 
jesty himself  ordered  the  omission  of 
the  queen's  name.  Whether  it  origi- 
nated with  the  king  or  the  archbishop 
he  would  not  say  ;  but  this  he  would 
lay,  that  if  he  had  been  the  archbishop 
(a  laugl))(  he  would  have  thrown  it  in 
tbe  king's  face  Thear,  bear),  lie  would  j 
have  done  so,  occause  it  would  mark  | 
his  sense  of  the  inhumanity  and  in-  i 
justice  of  that  he  was  rc(|iiired  to  do.  ; 
Had  he  been  a  minister,  iu  the  same  I 
way  he  would  have  thrown  down  the  I 
seals  of  office,  and  trampled  tlieui 
lUidcr  his  feet,  rather  than  commit  an 
act  of  f  »«il  iujusticf.  (Hear,  hear).  I 
There  were  often  signs  iu  ilie  moral  i 
and  poiitical  wi  rid  which  .seemed  as  if  ' 
to  mark  the  proceediugs  of  men.  At  j 
the  commencement  of  this  foul  aud 
fatal  charge  against  the  queen,  the 
thunders  rolled  through  the  heavens  ; 
and  at  its  termination,  a  gloomy  dark- 
ness set  in,  through  which  their  lord- 
ships could  scarcely  see  each  other. 
If  they  threw  out  the  bill,  the  note  of 
joy  would  be  heard  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Sicily,  in  any  country  that  was  free. 
Russia  and  unregcnerated  Italy  niij;ht 
hang  down  their  heads  iu  sorrow  if 
the  bill  were  lost;  and  they  would  do 
so,  only  because  they  were  not  free, 
Despotisu)  always  rejoices  at  an  in- 
crease ot  viciims  (hear,  hear).  Iu  con- 
clusion, the  noble  earl  conjured  their 
lordships  to  heal  the  agonized  feeling- 
of  the  magnanimous  sufferer,  the 
queen — to  do  justice  to  themselves — 
to  satisfy  the  country — and  to  do  whai 
they  would  wish  to  be  done  to  their 
own  wives,  lo  their  own  beloved  dauj^h- 
ters,  if  placed  in  circumstances  like 
the  queen,  aud  at  once  throw  out  the 
bill. 

EarU  Poaoushn9re  and  Ilarewood 


here  roce  nearly  together,  tbe  cries  of 
**  Eail  Harewood,"  predomiuaied,  and 
•arl  Donoughmore  gave  way. 

Earl  HAREWOOD,  after  thaukiof^ 
tbe  noble  lord  for  his  courtesy,  laid, 
that  being  placed  iu  tba  double  capa- 
city of  a  judge  and  a  legialator  on  this 
occasion,  he  wished  to  state  tbe  reasuui 
thai  governed  him  in  giving  his  vote. 
Iu  looking  at  tbe  evidence,  be  fouDd 
much  that  was  contradictory— much 
depended  on  loose  grounds— other  paits 
on  a  firmer  basis.  Oo  tbe  whole,  he 
thought  there  was  euough  to  creates 
strong  suspicion.  He  did  not  discre- 
dit the  witnesses  because  tbey  were 
foreigners,  but  many  parts  of  their  de- 
positions were  nut  brought  iutu  the  evi- 
dence, and  that  of  itself  threw  sus- 
picion over  it.  He  wished,  however, 
that  bis  mind  was  as  clear  un  tbe  in- 
nocence of  tbe  illustrious  accused,  as  it 
was  on  tbe  impolicy  of  this  bill  (bear, 
hear).  The  bill  consisted  of  two  parts, 
degradation  aud  divorce ;  the  latter, 
he  utiderstood,  would  not  be  pressed, 
and  the  former  was  still  liable  to  alte- 
rations. As  a  legislator,  however,  be 
was  bound  to  look  at  tbe  general  effect 
of  the  hill ;  and  looking  at  it  in  that 
way,  he  could  not  help  regretting  it 
was  ever  brought  before  their  lordships 
(hear,  hem}.  The  very  appearance  uf 
injustice  or  oppression  always  did  mu(k 
in  this  country  ;  hut  leave  the  ))eople 
to  the  unprovoked  exercise  of  their  own 
jndumenis,  aud  ihey  would  ultimattly 
decide  aright.  He  considered  the  hi'l' 
highly  inexpedient — the  great  b»)dy  of 
the  people  were  against  it  5.  and,  as  a 
legi>lator,  looking  to  ils  gtueral  effect, 
his  conscience  obliged  him  to  vuie 
against  it. 

Earl  DONOUGHMOREsaid,  thoujrb 
much  weight  must  be  attached  to  auy 
tiiiuii;  coming  from  the  iiuble  earl,  yei, 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  otFcred  no 
reasons  why  this  bill  shunld  not  be 
read  a  second  time.  The  noble  earl'i 
speech  showed,  he  considered^  the  il- 
lustrious inculpaied  gtiiliyor  not  inno- 
cent ; — and  yet  he  said,  on  thegrour.ds 
of  its  inexpediency,  and  the  irritation 
ol  the  public  mind,  that  he  would  tote 
against  the  hill.  Me  had  the  best 
cj)ii!iun  of  the  people,  but  be  would 
not  siicrifice  the  dignity  of  parliament 
to  clamour  or  tt)  danger;  (hear,  hear, 
fiom  the  ministerial  benches).  The 
people  should  not  be  taught  that  they 
were  to  be  judges  and  rulers  over  tbeir 
lordahips.    Buty  after  all^  the  qaestion 
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BOW  was,  ''Was  the  BHl  to  be  read  a 
second  time  or  not  ?"  Before  he  gave 
'  bis  vote,  he  vvishctl  to  state  on  what 
evidence  he  did  so.  First,  then,  he 
put  out- of  the  question  altogether  the 
evidence  of  Majochi  and  lie  .Mont ; 
he  would  say  nothing  of  Sacchi,  or  of 
that  exenrabte  witness,  Cuchi,  or  of 
Karbara  Kress.  But,  in  doing  that,  be 
'  by  no  means  wished  to  be  understood 
as  saying  they  were  periured  persons. 
'  In  looking,  however,  at  the  general 
'  features  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible 
'  BOt  to  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  eieva> 
lion  of  Bergauii,  and  the  introduction 
of  his  family  into  the  household  of  her 
majenty.  They  all  knew  familiarities 
were  proved  lo  exist  between  her  royal 
bighnes^  and  Bergauii  :  and  though 
the  affairs  of  the  chaiu  and  the  portrait 
were  matters  of  Utile  moment  in  them- 
selves, stdl  they  tended  to  shew  the 
intimacy  that  existed  between  them. 
The  evidence  of  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo 
relative  to  the  bcene  on  the  gun  made 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind ;  and 
with  respect   lo    the    tent,    Gargiulo 

5 roved  that  Schiavini  frequently  or> 
ered  it  to  be  fastened  down.  Why 
.  was  it  ordeied  to  be  fastened  .'  1  hat 
.adultery  might  be  committed.  If  for 
.  any  other  purpose,  why  was  not  Schia- 
vini called  ?  Her  majesty  was  six 
montlis  on  board  the  polacca,  taking 
in  the  land  voyage  to  Jerusalem  j  but 
for  five  weeks  she  slept  under  the  tent ; 
and  she  appeared  to  him  to  have  taken 
that  long  journey,  not  for  pleasure, 
.  not  for  curiosity,  but  for  the  purpose 
.  of  an  adulterous  gratification  with  lier- 
ll^mi.  The  noble  lord  then  referred 
to  the  evidence  of  Pierello,  pages  1 44 
and  147.  There  was  nothing  to  im- 
peach the  testimony  of  these  witnesses, 
except  it  was  that  thty  got  certain  sums 
of  money  to  defray  their  expenses,  and 
make  compensation  for  their  loss  of 
time.  There  was  nothing  in  this  cir- 
cumstance that  ought  to  atl'ect  their 
credibility.  It  was  consistent  with  the 
usual  practice.  It  was  the  course  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  witnesses  in  gene- 
ral. Though  they  were  closely  cross- 
examined  for  a  whole  day  together, 
nothing  came  out  to  atfect  their  testi- 
mony. They,  were,  il  was  true,  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution ;  but  had 
tbey  no  witnesses  for  the  defence  who 
•pojce  to  the  circumstances  on  board 
the  polacca?  Yes,  they  had  lieutenant 
liownam:  it  was  his  belief  that  her 
royal  hi|;hueas  and  Bergumi  slept  uu- 


der  the  tent  during  tlie  voyage  to  Jaffa. 
This  was  a  most  material  circumstance, 
not  only,  from  its  being  admitted  by 
lieutenant  Hownapn,  but  from  the  great 
difficulty  with  which  the  admission  was 
extorted  from  him.  Never  did  a  more 
reluctant  witness  appe^ir  in  any  court  of 
justice.  Ho vt  nam  having  ndmitted  the 
fact,  he  (the  earl  Donoughroore) 
thought  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  other  circumstances,  it  could 
leave  no  doubt  upon  any  person's  mind 
that  adultery  was  proved;  not  only 
adultery,  but  a  long  period  of  adulter- 
ous intercourse.  How  was  it  possible 
to  read  the  evidence  of  the  three  per- 
sons before  alluded  to  without  feeling 
this  conviction.  They  were  men,  no 
doubt  in  humble  life,  but  he  saw  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  them.  Nothing 
appeared  to  impeach  their  testimony, 
the  law  therefore  told  him  that  he  ought 
to  believe  them.  He  regretted  that  the 
noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  did  not  go 
more  fully  into  the  case,  and  state 
more  fully  the  grounds  on  which  he 
voted.  He  Would  then  have  contri^ 
buted  in  a  more  effectual  way  to  lead 
the  jiidgm^nt  of  the  house  on  this  great 
and  importifut  quescion.  He  siiould 
have  been  glad  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  authority  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord.  He  differed  from  those  -noble 
lords  who  expressed  regret  that  more 
evidence  had  not  been  produced.  He 
did  not  wish  to  have  more  or  less  evi« 
dence ;  but  he  was  sorry  that  the  selec- 
tion was  not  better.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secret  committee,  and  after 
all  that  had  been  said,  he  would  now 
repeat  again,  that  with  such  facts  be- 
fore tbem,  ministers  would  have  failed 
in  their  duty,  both  to  the  crown  and  to 
the  country,  if  Ihey  had  not  brought 
the  matter  forward  for  inve$ligatiou. 
Whatever  clamour  might  have  been 
raised,  or  at  present  exist  against  the 
measure,  the  people  would  at  lastcome 
to  a  correct  idea  on  the  subject.  It 
was,  indeed  said,  that  the  public  had 
decided  already.  Whatever  their  de- 
cision might  be.  to  that  he  could  not 
};ive  up  his  own  opii  ion,  formed  on  de- 
liberate consideration  of  the  evidence 
before  their  lordiihips.  it  was  said  by 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar,  by  way, 
he  supposed,  of  intimidating  their  lord- 
ships, that  if  they  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  guilty  in  this  case,  it  might  be  the 
last  they  wou|d  pronounce.  To  him  'vi 
appeared  ridiculous  to  direct  such  an 
lasiauation,  uo\  o\\\^  x%  xW\x\v(^si2«^^^ 
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but  to  any  body  of  reasonable  men, 
sitting  under  similar  circumstances. 
Tbey  were  not  lo  be  deterred  i)y  such 
threats  from  the  discharge  of  an  im- 
portant duty.  The  noble  earl  coucludfd 
by  a  warm  pauec^ric  on  bis  majesty, 
but  in  so  low  n  tone  of  voice  that  he 
could  n-t  be  heard  below  the  bar. 

r.nrl  GREY  said,  that,  thoufi^h  de- 
sirous to  hear  what  could  be  said  by 
the  noble  'ord<i  opposite  in  support  of 
this  bill,  he  could  not  consider  hiuiseb 
as  (iischari^iu;;  his  duty,  unless  lie  ad- 
dressed their  lordships  without  fur(ber 
(i(')ay,  and  stated  the  grouudson  which 
bis  vole  would  be  given.  In  civility  to 
bis  noble  friend  (the  carl  Donough. 
in(/re}  h«*  would  dismiss  al  those  to- 
])i's  with  which  he  concluded  his  speech. 
if  her  n)aje<tl\'s  counsel  had  acted  with 
impropriety — if  they  had  u§ed  iuflam- 
inatory  language — if  they  had  intro- 
duced into  tlieir  speeches  topics  which 
loyalty  to  their  king  and  duty  to  their 
lounlry  should  have  forbidden,  their 
lordships  should  not  have  sat  quietly  to 
listen  to  them,    his  noble  friend  repre- 


be  justified  in  any  case— that  tiMre 
were  no  ciicumstauces  under  which  it 
might  be  ccm^titut tonally  iutrodiicfd. 
He  had  read  the  hi<itory  of  the  coosti- 
tution  with  far  diiferent  opiLimi,  tud 
a<;reed  with  the  noble  loiil  ou  the  wool- 
sack, that  as  there  were  precedeou  of 
fiucU  bills  at  the  time  of  the  Revoldtioi, 
as  in  preceding  times  also  there  vere 
instances  Of  such  an  exercise  of  parlii- 
mentary  power,  it  must  be  within  the 
competency  of  parliaoieut  to  have  re- 
course to  them  under  peculiar  eiigei- 
lies.  Siill,  however,  bills  of  this  ds- 
rure  ^%ere  so  objectionable^  and  they 
were  of  such  rare  occurrence,  and  lo 
Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Biitish  legiiHi- 
tiou,  that  nothing  but  a  gieat  and  pi- 
ramo:uit  public  iuierest  could  justify 
them.  lie  objected  to  tbifi  meainre» 
therefore,  at  the  outset,  because  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  was  uotnecei- 
sary,  that  the  circumstances  olf  ths 
case  did  not  absolutely  require  it,  sad, 
therefore,  he  recommended  a  bill  of 
impeachment,  as  more  consistent  with 
justice,  as  a  more  constitutional  mode 


sentcd  this  language  in  a  way  in  which  |  ^*^  proceeding.  Was  the  noble  snd 
bt'  (lord  Grey)  should  be  sorry  that  I  ^*-*^''"*^*^ '*'*'*^»  ®^*^»«  noble  earl  oppisite, 
others  understood  it.   He  was  not  there     (LiverpocJ),   so   ignorant  of  what  was 


for  the  ]>iirj)ose  either  of  approving  or 
eondeninin;^   w':.at   had    been    said   or 
«'onc  ly  counsel  at  tl  c  bar.     Whether 
rifclit  or  wrong,  the  ellect  could  not  be 
diminished  by  again  calling  u])  the  re- 
collection of  it.     A  complaint  was  also 
made  that  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack bad   disappointed  their  expecta- 
tions,   by  not  entering  into  a  judieial 
and   conijirehcnsive   statement  of  the 
Nvhole  case,  lor  the  purj)ose  of  leading 
their  lordshi[»s'  judgment.     No  person, 
be  would  admit,  from   his  great  expe- 
rience, his  j)ractiee,  and  discrnniuating 
ju(!i;ment,  was  more  capable  of  making 
such  a  statement.     No  man  could,  for 
his  own  informal  ion,  he  more  glad  to 
bear   fiiurli   a   statement   than    himself 
(lord  G.),  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
i:ol)!e  and    learned  lord   had  any  such 
iliiiy  to  perform  upon  the  present  oeea- 
huiv. ;  tl.c  noble  and  learned  lord,  upon 
tic    I'.'iscnl   occasion,  sat    only    :  s   a 
])i.w  .;unii)<i:  peers,  and  a  juror  amon 
jurors,     lit*  was  there    to   support  his 
f)/. »i    opinin    by   argument,    and   not 
»Ml!i';i  n))<)ii  'o  (ii«;charge  any  duty  simi- 


o 


passing  round  them  every  day,  as  to 
suppose  that  the  people  of  the' country 
were  quite  indillerent  on  thivmeasure? 
Were  they  so  ignorat.t  as  not  to  know, 
that    if   the    proceeding  originated  by 
injpeachmeut  in  the  other  bouse  of  par- 
lianient,  a  very  d  ffcrent  result  roi?ht 
have  taken    place.      The    uoble   earl 
(IJverpool)  seemed  to  be  aware  that  a 
ililferent  result  would   have  been    the 
consequence,  for  when  a  proposal  was 
made  to  get  lid  of  this  inquiry,  and  to 
leave  the  matter  open  to  inipe'achmeut, 
he  said  it  would  be  equivalent  to  voliofj 
that   there   should    be   no    proceeding 
at  all.    This  was  as  much  as  to  say,  in 
fact,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
never  entertain  a  proposition  for  im- 
peachment.   In  this  respect,  therefore, 
it    was    not    more    favourable    to  the 
queen.     To  guilt,  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties   might  certainly  be  more  fa- 
vourable ;  but  not  lo  innocence  (hear, 
hear).     What  was    the  effect  of  such 
a  proceeding  ?     The  noble  lord  on  the 
woolsack   said    the  present    was  only 
like  every  other  bill  of,  divorce  which 


^*\^^?y\Q\\v»S.\\i^  ^^vtu^  and  the  honosr 
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end  dignity  of  the  crown.     Here  was  a 
bill  broiiofht  beft>re  the  highest  court  in 
the  kingdom,  with  all  t)ie  solemnities 
llk'Culiar  to  itself,  with  the  judges  in  at- 
tiendauce    to   assist  their   iardships  iii 
tfny   difficulty   that  mijjht  arise,    with 
tlritnesses,  wh^se  examination  was  upon 
oatb.    Suppose  it  to  pass   there,   and 
afterwards  to  be  sent  to  another  court 
^f  appeal,  and  an  infoiior  court,  di- 
Tested  of  all  those  solemnities,  vvithont 
the  presence  of  ihe  judges — without  the 
power   of   examining   witnesses    upon 
oath.     He  could  conceive  nothing  more 
dangerous — nothing  fraught  with  wor-e 
consequences,  than  thus  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  contrary  decision.    This  argument 
be  before  urged  with  all  th^  force  he 
was  master  of,  but  their  lordships  de- 
cii^^d  contrary.     This  being  the  case, 
how  ever  he  might  differ  from  those  with 
whom  he  usually  acted,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  vote,  not  with  reference  to  the 
l^rinciple  of  the  bill,  but  on  such  evi- 


they   were    cases  that    pould  be    no 
longer  relied  on,  and   that  all  was  re- 
duced to  thp  simple  fact  of  the  polacca, 
would  their  ior.iships  have  the  slig'htest 
hesitation    in   throwing  out  the   bill  ? 
(Hear.)     After  forly-five  days'  investi- 
gation, they  were  now  called  U]X)n  to 
consign  her  tnaj.  stv  to  infamv  and  ruin, 
on  the  single  casV  of  the  pniarca.   The 
n  ;ble  earl  then  proceeded  to  shew  such 
contradictious  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 
nesses Majochi,  De  Mout,  Sacchi,  and 
others,  as  rendered  them  ut(worthy  of 
credit.     Much  had  be«  u  said  about  the 
non-production   of   witnesses    on    the 
part  of  her  majesty,    who  were  sup- 
posed capable  of  contradicting.the  wit- 
nesses in  si'pport  of  t  e  bill.    But  there 
was  a  diRifuhy  in  the  way  of  producing 
such  witnesses,  if  they  could  be  found, 
which  woirld  have  justified  the  queen's 
couu!«el  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis« 
cretion,  in  not   calling  them.    Strong 


evidence  hail  been 


given 


to  shew  that 


dence  as  might  be  brought  forward  to    attempts  had  been  made  to  corrupt  the 

rapport  it.     He  was,  therefore,  placed  i  witnesses  jvho  were  likely  to  be  called 

in  this  alternative,  if  the  case  was  made  "" 

€ntt^  either  to  vote  for  the  bill,  or  to 

s4iffer  iier  majesty   to   remain  on   the 

throne,'    polluted  and  hhisted   as  she 

Was.      But   how   was  the  case  to  be 

proved,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
•  case.    This  last  question  could  not  he 

b<9tter  answered  than  in  the  preamble 

of  the  bill  itself.— [Here  the  noble  earl 

read  the  preamble  of  the  bill.] — Such 

was  the  case  to  be  proved.    Not  merely 

one  of  adultery,  but  of  gross  licentious 

conduct ;  of  conduct  so  disgraceful,  that 

her  majesty  could  nut  be.  allowed  to 

retain  her  dignity  v^ithout  dishonour  to 
the  ^town  and  the  coun.ry.  This  was 
the  thing  to   be  proved   by  clear  and 

undoubted  testimony,  by  witnesses 
above  all  suspicion.  Nothing  short  of 
uncontrovertible  facts,  leading  to  an 
undeniable  proof  of  guilt,  were  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  them  in  passing  such 
a  bill.  He  would  now  address  himself 
to  the  case.  Before  proceeding  he 
would' a^k,  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Attorney-Geneirars    speech,    the   first 

case  of  adultery  stated  in  such  glowing  

ter^ms  to  have  occurred  at  Naples— if  ;  through  his°own  apartme'nt,  and  >et  hi 
tire   facts   represented   to   have   taken    the  very  same  page  he  confesses  that 


on  behalf  of  her  majesty.   The  conduct 
of  De  Mont  in  her  endeavours  to  cor- 
rupt her  own  sister,  Mifriette  Brunette 
— her  corresponcleuce,  her  mysterious 
allusions,    and    her    double   entendres^ 
proved    this    to    demonstration.     His 
uoble    friend   (Ir^rcL  Lauderdale)    had 
said   much    upon   the  subject  of    not 
calJiug  Brunette  to  contradict  her  sister 
as   to  ihe   particular   fact   she  stated 
to  have  taken    place  on  a  particular 
morning  in  the  queen's  bed-room.    It 
was,  however,   to  be  recollected  that 
De    Mont    did     nut    fix     the   precise 
niorniug  on  which  the  supposed  fact 
took   place,   aud  therefore   with    this 
uncertainty  as  to  time,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  call  her  sister  to  contradict  her. 
He  w«B  surprised  to  hear  it.said  in  this 
discussion,  that  Majochi  had  not  been 
materially  contradicted,  wheu,  in  fact, 
six  or  seven  di-tinct  instances  of  direct 
contradiction  could  be  pointed  out  iu 
the  evidence.      For    instance,    it  ap- 
peared that   he  had  positively  denied 
the  existence  of  another  passage  lead- 
ing to   Bergami's  room,   besides  that 


place  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  at  Trieste, 
at  the  Villa  Brandi,  if  all  these  acts  of 
disgusting  basenej-s,  by  which  the  ears 
of  the  country  had  been  polluted,  were 
tiren    given  up — if  it  could  then  be 


there  was  another  passage.  Was  a 
witness  so  contradicting  himself  en- 
titled o  any  credit?  His  lordihip  did 
not  rely  much  upon  the  evidence  qf 
Carrington ;    but,    undoubtedly,    there 


#tated  that  they  were  abandoned,  that  ■  ^er§  several   other  contradictious  of 
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Majoobl,   n  't  only  hj  ths  tefttimonT  i 
of  otkcr  witnesses,    but  by  himself,  I 
"which    could  not  but  shake   his  tes- 
titnuoy  altogether.     His  want  of  me- 
mory upon  points  which  he  could  not 
liejp  koowinii;  and  recollecting  was  de- 
cisive.    How   little  reliance  cuuld  be 
placed  on  his  evidence.     He  pretended 
'  that  he  could  not  recollect,  whether  his 
own  bed,  which  he  made  every  night, 
had  sheets  upon  it  or  not.  In  the  course 
of  bis    cross-examination    he   gave    a 
similar  answer  forty  or  fifty  times,  to 
matters  upon  which  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant; whereas  lie  answered  readily 
and  promptly  to  other  questions,  ot'  a 
like  nature,  coming  from  the  other  side. 
With  what  particularity  he  described 
the    disgusting    circumstances  of   the 
bottle  in  the  carriay^e ;  n  subject  of  in- 
quiry which  his  lordship  thought  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  authors  of  the  bill. 
Could   it  be  called    no    contradiction 
•when,  in  answer  to  a  question,  whe- 
ther he  knew  a   person  named  Hughes, 
he  at  first  said  he  never  heard  of  such 
a  person  in   his  life ;  and   yet,   in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  said  he  knew  him 
K>  well,  that  he  always  called  him  his 
brother }     He  was  quite  surprised   to 
hear  the  argument  of  his  noble  friend, 
that  Majochi's  evidence    w«i3  stampt 
with   truth,  because  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  he  had  ever  applied 
to  be  taken  back  into  the  queen's  ser- 
vice, he  gave  an  explanation  beginning 
with  the  exclamation — *'  Softly,  let  me 
explain  myself.'*     Was  this  a  reason 
why  his  noble  friend  should  say  tliat 
Majochi  was  an  unexceptionable  wit- 
ness?    These   then  were  general  cir- 
cumstances of  suspicion  attaching  to 
this  man's  evidence  which  rendered  him 
wholly   unworthy  of  belief*     The  fi)ur 
rriucipal  witnesses   were  Majochi,  De 
JVIont,  Sacehi,and  RastcUi,  allof  \tlioni 
had   been   dismissed  from  the   queen's 
service  at  the  time  they  were    first  ex* 
amined,  and  it  was  singular,  that  not  a 
single  allegation  was  biought  forward 
imputing  the  slightest  impropriety  of 
conduct  to  her  majesty  during   those 
three  years.     De  Mont,  it  appeared, 
had  been  dismissed  inconsequence  of  a 
criminal  intercourf<e  which  she  herself 
bad  had  with  Saechi,  a  circumstance 
which  she  wa*  herself  constrained  to 
disclose.     The   evidence  of  De  Mont, 
with  respect  to  her  majesty '.s  dress  at 
the  Naples  bill,  was   most  decisively 
^^>ntradieted  by  v*^i^  William  Gell  and 
Mr*  Keppcl  Craven,  witncbses  of  th? 


most  unimpeachablo     rtradtj    (keUt 
hear).  Sir  William  G(*ll,  whose  kDow* 
ledge  of  antiquity  was  so  ccnsiderable,. 
distinctly  .stated     that   her  majest/s 
breast  was  not  displayed  in  the  inde- 
cent  manner  described  by  De   JAaoU 
Tho  rest  of  Dc  Mont's  evidence  apoii 
this   part  of  the   case  was  utterly  im- 
probable and   Incredible.      Adverting 
again  to   the  evidence  of  Majochi,  hii 
lordship  pointed  out  the  inconsisteRcy 
of  his  statement,  that  he  changed  bit 
name  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
tumult  which  had  taken  place  at  Dvver . 
the    year  preceding.     He  then  dwelt 
upon    the  direct  contradiction  of  his 
evidence    by     Carlo     Forti,     OliTiert, 
lieutenant  Howuam,  and  cunut  Vassali, 
as   to  his  haying   travelled   with    the 
queen  from  Rome  to  Senigaglia  as  a 
courier;  from  this  point  his.  lordsbip 
directed  the  attention   of  the  bouMta 
the  manifest  contradiction  of  the  other 
witnesses  who  were  called  to  prove  the 
kissing  in  a  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Comop 
— ^a  transaction   which   he    treated  u 
utterly   unlikely  to  have  occurred  io 
the    presence  of   such    vagabonds  as 
were  called  to  their  Iordship->'  bar.    Jt 
was  to  be  observed,  that  not  one  res- 
pectable person  was  called  aq^ainst  the 
queen  to  depose  to  any  of  these  inde- 
cencies; but  that  all   of  the  witnesses 
were  selected   from    the  ma^s    of   the 
lowest  of  I  he    Italian   rabblci      Upon 
such  evidence  as  this  he  could  not  think 
himself  justified   in  giving   a  vote  in 
favor  of  this   bill.     His  lordship  tbeo 
directed  bis  attention  to  the  tent  scene 
on   board  the  polacca,  and  contended 
that  though  it  must  be  admitted  her 
majrsty  had  slept  under  the  tent  with 
B  rgami  during  the  period  mentioned, 
yet  the  transaction  \vi*&  extremely  equi- 
vocal and  quite  consistent  wiih  perfect 
innocence ;  and  it  was  to  be  remarked, 
that  there  was  no  evidenre  that  other 
persons  had  not  slept  under  the  same 
tent  during   the     p(  riod    in    question. 
The  evidence   of   Mr.    Hownam  was 
most  impcrtant  upon  this  part  of  the 
case  ;  and   it  was  but  justice  to  say, 
that    gentleman,    notwithstanding   all 
that  had  been  said,   had    given  his  evi- 
dence with    great    candour  and  pro- 
priety,     Wiih  respect   to    lieutenant 
Flynn,  the  contradiction  as  to   Scbia- 
vini's  writing  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
must  lay  his  testimony  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.     By  this   he    by    no  means  in- 
tended to  say  that  it  was  this    gentle- 
man's intention  to  give  a  false  aceouat, 
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h«  conld  have  no  motive  for 
concealment*  Ho  woald  (beo  admii, 
that  the  fact  of  tlie  queen  having  slept 
under  the  lent  had  been  proved  by  6ve 
tvitnesses.  With  respect  to  the  queen's 
Attorney-General,  to  whose  extraor- 
dinary display  of  eloquence  and  talent 
he  bad  listened  with  much  attention,  he 
did  not^  remember  that  he  had  stated 
this  circumstance  as  a  part  of  his^ase ; 
but  he  remembered,  that  in  openhfg 
the  qneen*s  defence,  he  did  not  state 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  offer  any 
dental  to  it:  and  he  further  remem- 
bered, that  Mr.  WilHams,  in  his  able 
statement  of  the  evidence  which  he 
was  about  to  produce,  expressly  stated 
the  fact  to  be  admitted.  This  charge 
of  sleeping  under  the  tent  being  thus 
clearly  established,  it  remained  for  their 
lordships  to  say,  whether  this  circum- 
stance  existing  as  it  did,  without  con- 
cealmont,  would  warrant  them  in  pro- 
nouncing a  verdict  of  guilty  ?  He  was 
bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
woul/d  justify  any  such  conclusion  ;  and 
the  more  e«pectally  when  ho  reflected 
upon  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  the  proof  of  the  fact 
had  been  accompanied.  The  noble 
earl  then  took  a  view  of  the  testimony 
of  Gargiulo,  the  captain  of  the  polacca, . 
and  of  his  mate,  Paturzo;  and  con- 
tended, from  the  high  reward  which 
they  had  been  promised,  as  well  as 
fi^m  the  expectations  which  were  held 
out  to  the  farmer  by  colonel  Brown,  as 
to  his  ultimately  receiving  the  bix  tliou- 
sand  dollars,  the  refusal  of  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  had  excited  his 
resentment,  that  their  evidence  must 
be  looked  to  as  far  from  unsuspicious. 
Independent  of  this,  however,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  Imputation  of  her  ma- 
jesty committing  adultery  on  the  open 
deck  of  the  vessel,  exposed  to  the  ob- 
servation of  all  the  crew,  with  so  many 
other  opportunities  for  the  gratification 
of  her  passion,  if  it  existed,  was  alto- 
gether impossible.  His  lordship  then 
referred  to  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
▼eniencics  to  which  persons  travelling 
on  shipboard  must  necessarily  en- 
coaater— and  with  these  dilficulties, 
added  to  all  the  other  circumstances 
connected  with  this  tent  scene,  the 
hitches  constantly  open,  and  the  Sus- 
picious nature  of  the  testimony  which 
bad  been  a'lduccd,  ho  asked  their  lord- 
ships if  their  conviction  of  her  ma- 
jesty's guilt  was  so  clear  as  to  induce 
ihcm  to  vote  for  this  .bill.'— For  bis 


own  part,  he  did  not  biesftate  tosay« 
that  he  did  not  believe  tliat  the  adul- 
tery had  taken  place,  either  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion  (hear,  hear).  He> 
had  stated  on  a  f 'rmef  occasion  his 
feeling  on  the  ill-advised  letter  which 
the  queen  had  addrpsvd  to  the  kiag-«- 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the 
same  opinion  now,  both  with  respect  to 
tliat  letter  and  to  the  answt  rs  which  her 
md)P3ty  had  been  advised  to  give  to  the 
addresses  which  were  presented  to  her. 
He  thought  them  most  injurious  and  im- 
proper ;  but  it  was  not  on  this  account 
that  his  feelings  npon  the  measure 
before  them  covtld  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  iuAuenced,  and  he  trusted  that 
other  noble  lords  would  equally  banish 
from  their  minds  every  consideratioo* 
save  that  which  had  been  immediately 
the  object  of  their  delilieratioo*  He 
was  alike  incapable  of  acting  from 
any  consideration  of  the  opinions  which 
might  be  entertained  out  of  doors,  al- 
tb<nigh  he  thought  those  opinions  wero 
held*  at  too  cheap  a  rate.  He.loeked  to 
the  facti  of  the  case^  and  upon  those 
facts,  and  those  facts  alone,  his  judg- 
ment had  been  formed.  The  noblo 
earl  then  commented  with  great  forco 
upon  the  mischievous  consequences 
which  must  arise,  if  this  bill,  having 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
were  rejected  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  confessed,  in  the  present  ir- 
ritated stato  of  the  public  mind,  be 
could  contemplate  no  greater  evil  than 
a  division  between  the  two  houses; 
that  that  house  should  pass  a  bill  to 
degrade  and  render  iufam^ius  the 
queen,  while  the  House  of  Commons 
rejected  that  bill,  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
He  had  heard,  that  some  of  the  judges 
who  had  been  attending  these  pro- 
ceeding:s  had  given  their  opinion,  that, 
if  the  same  witnesses  had  been  brought 
before  ihem  as  had  been  brought  to 
their  lordships*  bar,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  He  mentioned  this 
report  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  he  believed  it  was  a  circumstance 
which  could  not  have  taken  place* 
He  a]>preheuded  none  of  those  leained 
judges  could  have  so  far  forgotteu  the 
respect  due  to  that  house,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  character,  as  to  have  ha- 
zarded such  an  observation.  Another 
report  had  been  put  in  circulation, 
that  if  this  bill  were  read  a  second 
time,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
noble  earl  o|)po8ite  to  carry  it  furtbi 
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This  aUo  lie  bdievrd  to  be  utterly  desti- 
tute of  Iriiib— fur  if  the  bill  were  once 
rrad  a  secood  time,  ir  would  be  the 
duty  of  that  oohle  earl  to  carry  it 
tbrouf^h  its  remaining  6tag;(:R.  By  the 
secuud  reading;  of  the  bill,  iu  fact,  all 
the  miRcbief  would  be  done,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  afterwards  to 
relieve  the  queeu  from  the  sii^ma 
"which  such  a  proceediuf^  must  ueces- 
•arily  cast  upoo  her.  Jn  couclusion, 
the  uoble  earl  made  au  eloquent  al- 
lusion to  the  teuor  of  his  past  life ; 
and,  laying^  his  band  upon  his  heart, 
ilcclared,  upon  his  honour  and  his 
ct«uscieuce,  that  whether  he  viewed 
this  bill  with  reference  to  the  facts 
^bich  had  been  given  in  evidence,  or 
to  its  expediency,  he  should  fearlessly 
and  conscieniiuusly  tay,  upon  the  ques- 
tioD  of  its  bein?  read  a  second  time— 
**i  Not  Ciuiteni"  (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  commenced 
by  eoncurring  in  the  two  distinct  consi- 
derations of  this  subject  noticed  by  the 
noble  earl,  which  uii^ht  lead  to  very 
different  conclusions.  The  f^rrat  ques- 
tion was,  nndoubtedly,  whether  the 
qneen  was  or  was  not  g^nilty  of  the  im- 
puted charg^cs;  but  the  expediency  of 
the  measure,  in  a  leg^islative  point  of 
view,  on^ht  also  be  admitted,  not  to  be 
farg^otten.  Tlioug'li  he  was  perfectly 
aware,  as  had  been  stated  yesterday,  that 
this  was  the  only  course  in  which  tlie 
honse  could  proceed,  he  cotiKI  not  but 
regret  that  such  u  course  was  necessary, 
because  it  necessarily  mixed  two  consi- 
derations of  an  opposite  nature,  and  mu^t 
unavoidably  leave  the  decision  of  the 
house  uncertain,  whether  it  had  been 
made  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
queen,  or  only  upon  the  expediency  or 
incxpedirncy  of  passing  the  nirasurc. 
iVppronching  the  subject  under  these 
difficulties,  lie  must,  in  the  tirst  place, 
siy,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  point  at  pre- 
sent before  the  h(»use  was  this — whether 
the  prcanihle  had  been  sufficiently  proved 
— whether  the  substantial  parts  of  it  had 
been  so  established  as  to  induce  the 
bouse  to  read  the  bill  a  second  time? 
Tlio  noble  earl  who  la-l  spoke  had  alluded 
to  some  sup})osed  understanding  as  to 
what  nji;»ht  ha  the  conduct  of  noble 
buds  if  the  hill  were  sent  to  a  commit- 
tee. Ofsuehati  understanding  he  (the 
rnrl  of  Liverj>o»l)  knew  nothing;  and 
tq  it  he  was  no  party  (hear).  It  wotild 
be  for  the  house,  after  the  second  read- 
ing-, to  determine  whether  the  pienmble 
jbad  been  proved  wholly  or  in^atl*,  ^ti4 


I  the  particular  enactmetits  tbe  bill  sbonM 
contain  was  a  subsequent  matter  of  deli- 
beration.    In  thiH  stage  of  the  proceed- 
iu<^  he  put  nut  of  view  all    cousideri- 
tious   of  expediency  ;    and   he    waald 
state  uhy.     l^id    he   undervalue  thoie 
cousidcrat)ou$>  ?     Ky   no  means  ;    but 
the  proper  time  for  giviufi;  weij^ht  to 
them  bad  been   when  tbe  subject  was 
debated  ou   the   l:;iU  of  August,    llie 
question  then    wa«,    whether  tbe  bill 
should  be   read  a  second  time  at  all— 
whether  counsel  should  be  called  in  ta 
support  and  to  dispute  tbe  bill  ?    Since 
that  date   forty  or  fifty  days  bad  been 
occupied  in  the  hearing  of  witnesses; 
the  advocates  for  tbe  queeu  bad  joined 
issue  ou  the  facts  ;  aud,  iiuder  these 
circumstances,  tbe  bouse   owed  it  te 
itself,  to  the  queen,  aud  to  the  country, 
to  come  to  a  decisiou  npou  the  facts  as 
tbey  appeared  upoo  tbe  minutes.    He 
admitted  most  distinctly,  that,  what- 
ever auy  noble  lord  migbt  tbiuk  of  all 
the  allegations,  uu  person   ought  to 
votCy  and  be  desired  that  no  person 
would  vote  for,  tbe   second   reading* 
who  did  not  believe  that  the  adulterous 
iutercoursc  bad  been  proved  by  suffi- 
cient and  satisfactory  evidence  (cheers). 
To  this   evidence  he   now    wished  to 
draw  the  atteuliou  of  tbe  house.    The 
noble  earl  who  had  just  taken  his  seat, 
had    remarked    upou    the    difference 
between  tbe  proof  and  the  allegations 
of  tbe  preamble.     Be  this  as  it  might, 
he  was  now  perfectly  ready*to  discuss 
this   question    ou    tbe    evideuce   as  it 
stood,  ami  iu  the  outset  he  was  quiie 
willing  to  admit  that  there  was  a  great 
maiis  of  rotitrailictory  testimony :  but 
be  would »s'<  any  man  at  ali  aiqnaiuted 
with      joduiHl     proceedinos     whether 
there   hod   ever  beeu  a  great  case,  iu 
which    the   interests    and   pas9ious  of 
men  were  embarked,    where  the  evi- 
dence was  not  a  mass  of  contradiction? 
If  iu  tbe  course  of  his  argument,  like 
his  noble  friends  on  the  woolsack,  and 
on   tl'C   cross-bench    (Lauderdale^,  be 
rejected  a  great  deal  of  the  testimony, 
it  was  not  because   he   disbelieved  ii» 
but  because  he  was  ready,  to  jjive  her 
majesty  the  advantage  of  all    hesita- 
tion  arising   from    contradiction.    He 
was  ready  lo  put  the  fate  of   the  mea- 
sure upou  this — ibat  it  should  depeud 
only    upon   the   uncontradicted  facts; 
If  be  could  not  show  that  it  wa«  founded 
upon    uucjutroverted   aud    uncontra- 
dicted facts,  he  would  consent  to  give 
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It  hud  heen  nrg^ed  by  the  noble  earl 
that  a  charge  of  this  burt  ought  to  be 
proved  by  wituesses  uucoutatninated 
i4i  character  aud  respectable  in  situa- 
tion— that  they  should   uot  eveu   be 
liable  to  suspiciou.    But  might  it  not 
be  impossible  to  adduce  such  evidence, 
although  guilt  was  uudeuiable  ?     One 
noble   lord  irom   the    gallery   (Hare- 
wood)  had  wished  that  the  proofs  had 
been  given  by  Kuglish   witnesses ;  su 
did  he  u  but  if  the  princess  went  abroad 
aoioug  italiaus^  aud  surrouuded  her- 
self by  Italians,  never  seeing  one  £ug- 
liith  soul,  how  was  it  possible  to  esta- 
blish the  case  ?     In  the  same  way,  if 
sbe   shut  herself  up  from   the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  and   took   into  her 
service  none  but  persons  uf  the  lowest 
stations  snd  characters,  it  was  a  son 
of  insult  to  the   understanding  to  re> 
quire  that  respectable  and  uncontami- 
nated  witnesses  should  be  produced  at 
the  bar.     Certainly  it  was  a  reason  for 
exauaiuing  the   testiuiouy-  wiih    more 
suspicion^    but  not    for    rejecting    it 
when  the  case  admitted  of  no  other. 
The  faets  on  the  part  of  the  accusation 
had  been   established   by  servants  of 
ber  majesty,  who  had  either  been  dis- 
missed or   had  quitted    her  emjdoy- 
luent.    The  evidence  for  the  charges 
being   given   by  servants    either  dis- 
carded or  who  had  quitted  the  answer 
should  have  come  from  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  household  of  her  ma- 
jesty.   What  had  been  the  fact?     Had 
any  such   answer  been  given  ?     With 
the  exception  of  lieutenant  Hownam, 
of  all  the  persons  who  lived  with  the 
queen  at  the  period  to  which  the  pre- 
amble referred,    and   who   continued 
with  her  now,  nut  one. had  been  called 
♦whose   testimony  was   at  all  material 
(cheers).    Under  such  circumstances, 
the     defence    would    have    had    this 
amazing  advantage,  because  discarded 
servants,   as  witnesses,   must   always 
be  looked   upon  with  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion, while  confidence  would  be  re- 
posed in  such  as  had  continued  in  the 
faithful     discharge     of    their    duties. 
Fairly  and  judicially  viewing  the  ques- 
tion,  thereiore,   it   must   be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  whole  testimony  that 
could  be  procured  had  been  produced 
on  one  side,  while,   with  the  exception 
of  lieutenant  Hownam,  there  had  been 
no  evidence  on  the  other,   though  it 
was  avowedly  within  the   reach  of  the 
party  accused.     The  noble  earl   then 
proceeded  to  lake  a  review  of  the  dif- 


ferent leading  features  of  the  case ;  ^o 
the   rapid    elevation  of  Bergami;    to    • 
his  visit  to  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos 
with  the  princess ;  to  the  mystery  at- 
tending the  reception  of  the  countess 
of  O  di  into  the  family  of  the  princess 
at  Milan,    to  the  exclusion  of  the  wife, 
of  Bergami;    while   his   brother,    his 
sister,  his  child,  and  his  mother  were 
all  admitted  ;  to  the  fact  of  Bergami 
dining  with  the  princess  in  his  courier's 
diess  at  Bologna,  while.Hieronymus, 
and   other  faithful  and   old  servants, 
were  rejected  ;  all  these  circumstances 
he  would  say, -f  roved,  not  a  suspicious  . 
attachment,  but  an  infatuate<l  passioa. 
He  could  almost  say,  that  he  desired 
no  man  to  vote  for  this  bill,  who  did 
not  believe   that,   when   the   princes^ 
went  on  board  the  polacca,  she  enter- 
tained for  Bergami  an  infatuated  pat- 
sion  (cheers).    The  queen's  Attorney- 
General  had  used  an  ingenious  argu- 
ment when  he  said  that  De   Mont's 
letteis,  with  her  double  entendres,  were 
wholly  incomprehensible;  but,  without 
them,  clear,  intelligible,  and  coherent. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  queen's 
conduct :    with   the    explanation    at- 
tempted,   it  was  absurd  and   incon- 
gruous, but,  under  the  supposition  of 
this    ungovernable    attachment,    her 
strangest  actions  were  easily  under* 
stood.    The  infatuation  of  passion  only 
could   reconcile  them,  and  he  defied 
the  wit  of  man  to  account  for  them  in 
any  other  way  (hear).  What  he  wished 
to  impress   upon  the  house  was,  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  whole 
transaction.     Let  the  house  take  the 
case  upon    all  its  ditferent  bearings, 
and  see  if  they  could   conic  to   any 
other,  conclusion.    He  found  it  undU- 
puted,  it  could  not  be  disputed,  that 
wherever  the  parties  weut,  the  apart- 
ments  of  Bergami  and  of  the  princess 
were  as  contiguous  as  circumstances 
would  permit.     No   danger  could  be 
apprehended  at  the  times  to  which  he 
had    alluded.;  no   pretence   of  danger 
could   avail.      Besides,  if  it   was  ne-    ^ 
cessary  for  her  majesty  always  to  have 
a  man   near    her,   why   wias    Bergami 
always  to  be  that   man?     Why  could 
uot  3ome  other  individual  share  that 
avocaiion   with  him  ?     Let  the  house 
remember  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
De  Mont ;  let  them   recollect  her  ma- 
jesty's practice  of  following  De  Mont 
to  her  chamber,  aud  locking  the  doors 
whenever  the  apartment  of  that  iwt- 
ness  coinmuuicaied    with   her    own^ 
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.  WhatfTer  «iupicio&,  if  anj,  existed  a<i 
.  to  the  testimony  of  De  Mont,  the  same 
suspicion  woulJ  attach,  at  least  in  an 
jequai  degr  e,  to  a  great  portion  of  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side ;  to  lieute- 
«aut  Uownaiu's  evidence  it  would  par- 
ticularly attach,  because  it  was  impos- 
•sible,  even  with  every  disposition  to 
•Uow  for  that  gentleman's  feeling  to- 
wards .bis  mistress,  it  was  impossible 
.to  think  of  his  conversation  with  cap- 
tain Briggs,  whether  the  advice  in 
4{uestion  had  or  bad  not  been  given  to 
bcr  mayesty,  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, without  perceiving  that  his 
evidence  was  quite  as  suspicious  as  that 
^either  of  De  Mont  or  ot  Majochi.  It 
had  been  said  by  the  learned  counsel, 
en  her  majesty's  behalf  *'  We  bring 
her  on  board  the  polacca  without  taint 
and  without  suspicion."  He  had  marlced 
the  care  with  which  that  poini  liad  been 
laboured ;  the  learned  counsel  bad  felt 
that  the  polacca  wa;»  a  strong  obstacle 
in  their  path,  and  had  propovrd  to  get 
over  it  by  carrying  an  uusufpected  cha 
racter  up  to  that  very  point;  but  he 
(lord  Liverpool;  denied  that  absence  of 
taint;  he  alleged,  not  only  that  there 
was  suspicion  before  that  period,  but 
that  there  was  a  moral  certainty  of 
guilt. 

At  twenty  minutes   after    four  the 
house  adjourned. 


SATUROAY,  November  4. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  rose,  at 
twenty  minutes  after  ten  o'c  ock,  to 
resume  his  speech.  He  thought  it 
right  to  state  broadly  the  grounds  which 
should  regulate  his  vote  upon  |he  pre- 
sent impurtant  question.  In  the  first 
place  he  must  say,  tliat  in  his  opinion, 
and  without  attachiiig  implicit  credit 
to  the  evidence  uu  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Majochi  and  De  Mont,  there 
was  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  if 
not  of  the  actual  commission  of  the  act 
imputed  to  the  queen,  at  least  that  ihe 
intention  to  coniinit  it  existed  between 
the  parties,  while  yet  Bei'i^aini  reniaiu'  d 
in  the  situation  of  courier.  But  upon 
that  part  of  the  evideuce  which  bnaig^lu 
the  journey  of  the  princes*  o^"  Wales 
up  to  Catania,  he  thought  there  wa^ 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  tiuii 
the  criminal  intern i>n  had  been  car- 
ried into  complete  elFect.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  touched  upon  the  Catania  evi> 
deuce,  he  must  drop  a  few  words  re- 
Mpect'mg  the  conduct  and  maoner  of 


her  majesty  when  eaptain  Peiehell  re- 
fused to  receive  Berg  ami  at  his  table 
on  board  the  Clorinde.  Now  one 
would  suppose,  that  if  her  majesty 
were'  conscious  of  her  own  innocence, 
instead  of  hesitating,  as  it  appeiured 
she  did,  on  receiving. this  communica- 
tion from  captain  PechelL,  ^^^  would 
rather  have  manifested  indignant  re- 
sentment, as  if  at  an  insult ;  and  re- 
monstrated with  the  government  at 
home,  as  she  then  might  have  done, 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  captain  to  sit 
at  table  with  her  ro^al  highness's 
chamberlain.  This  course  she  did  not, 
however,  take  ;  nor  did  she  appear  to 
have  regulated  her  future  conduct  as  a 
prudent  and  innocent  woman  would 
have  regulated  it,  so  as  to  avoid  raising 
in  the  bye-standers  any  scandal  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  with  this  man 
(hear).  On  the  Catania  evidence,  how- 
ever, there  were  De  Mont,  the  coun- 
tess Oldi,  and  Mariette  Bron,  who 
must  have  been  privy  to  whatever  up 
to  that  time  occurred,  between  the 
princess  and  Bergami.  Now  the  house 
had  heard  De  Mont's  evidence ;  they 
had  not  heard  that  of  the  countess 
Oldi  and  Bron,  because  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  d  d  not  choose  to  call 
them.  He  was  willing  to  concede  that 
the  testimony  of  De  Mont  had  been  in 
some  parts  damaged  ;  but  where  she 
had  received  no  contradiction,  and 
where  coutradit  tion  might  have  been 
given,  he  submitted  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  credit.  In  this  view 
ol  the  ca-e  he  looked  to  theoccurrenct  s 
at  Catania.  What  was  the  story  there  ? 
That  her  royal  highness  had  been  seen 
coming  from  i^ergami's  room  with  tl:c 
two  pillows  on  whicli  she  usually  slept, 
under  her  arm.  iJe  Mont  had  not  said 
positively  that  her  sister,  JNiariette 
Hrou,  was  with  her  when  she  saw  this 
scene;  but  still  the  countess  of  Oldi 
was  there  :  the  countess  ol  Oldi  was  in 
this  country,  and  although  stated  to  be 
forthcoming,  had  not  been  called,  in 
the  abience  of  the  couutess  of  Oldi  he 
considered,  with  respect  to  Catania, 
at  least,  that  the  adultery  had  been 
comjiletely  proved.  At  Tunis  a  sur- 
geon was  taken  on  hoard,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  bed  of  Bergami  Wds  moved 
in^o  the  dining-room  contiguous  to  the 
chamber  of  her  royal  highness,  lie 
now  came  to  the  sleeping  under  the 
tents  at  Anm,  on  the  deck,  and  ebe- 
where.  That  her  royal  highness  slept 
alone   under    tho&e    tent»  with   Utr- 
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(ami,  he  would  assitme  as  a  fact,  be> '  to  expose  herself  in  this  way>  ft  would 


c&use  it  cannot  be  controverted.  It 
was  clear,  that  during:  tlie  whole  of  the 
woyBgt  home,  for  thirty  ni<;hts,  Ber- 
^mi  had  slept  under  the  same  tent 
with  her  royal  highness ;  and  this  he 
desired  to  state  took  place  without  the 
ilightest  necessity— without  even  the 
pretence  of  necessity.  It  had  been  at 
first  thought  that  there  had  been  no 
DDjrstery  in  this  practice.  This  would 
have  made  no  difference  in  his  conclu- 
sion ;  but  he  did  not  agree  that  there  had 
been  no  mystery  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  mystery.  In  the  first  place,  the  Al- 
tomey-fieneral  for  the  queen,  in  his 
able  aud  comprehensive  speech,  had 
never  mentionnd  the  tent  on  board  the 

eolacca,  and  Mr.  Williams  had  only 
alf  mentioned  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  doubt  upon  it.    Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  was  the  only  individual  who  had 
distinctly  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  its  explanation.     The 
evidence    of    lieutenants    Flynn    and 
Hownam  also  evinced  the  desire  there 
existed  to  keep  this  part  of  theca^e  en- 
tirely out  of  view.     In  truth,  it  was 
manifest,  that  the  admission  of  this 
tent  scene  had  only  been  extorted  with 
the  gn:'eatest  difficulty.     So  much  for 
the   mystery.    He  now  repeated,  that 
there  was  not  the  remotest  necessity 
which  could  have  called  upon  Kergami 
to  pass  one  single  night,  still  less  a 
number  of  nights,  under  the  tent  with 
her  roytX  highness.    Lieutenant  How- 
nam said,  that  he  saw  a  beH  up  in  the 
dining  room ;    but  he  could   not  tell 
whether  a  person  always  slept  in  it  or 
not  during  the  vovage  home.  Re  would 
ask  their  lordships,   after  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  view,  whether 
there  was  any  place  in  which  the  crime 
could  be  perpetrated  with  greater  fa- 
cility than  under  the  tent?     Was  it 
possible  that  any  woman  could  thus, 
for  thirty  successive  nights,  sleep  under 
a  closed  tent  with  a  man,  and  not  leave 
a  moral  conviction,  either  that  adultery 
was  committed    during   the  time,    or 
chat  it  had  been  so  frequently  com- 
mitted before,  as  to  take  away  all  desire 
of  profiting  by  the  opportunity.    It  was 
said,  indeed,  that  upon  some  of  these 
occasions,  while  on  shore,  her  majesty 
was  exhausted — that  she  was  fatigued 
by  the  journey  of  the  day.    This  told 
two  ways :  and  he  must  say,  if  there 
were  any  circumstances  under  which  a 
modest  woman  would  be  least  inoUned 
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be  after  the  fatigues  of  a  journey.    On 
these  two  cases,  therefore,  be  felt  no 
hesitation  in  resting  his  belief  of  guilt, 
on  the  case  of  the  polacca,  and  that  at 
Aum.    They  amounted  to  a  full  judi* 
cial  proof,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  st 
complete    moral  conviction  of   guilt. 
He  begged,  however,  to  call  their  lord- 
ships* attention  to  some  of  the  preli- 
minary circumstances.    It  was  asked, 
whether,  if  previous  to  her  coming  on 
board  the  polaccn,  no  other  circum- 
stances had  been  proved,   their  lord- 
ships would  consider  the'fact  of  sleeping 
under  the  tent  to  be  suMcient  proof  of 
guilt?     The  case  oould  not  be  argued 
in  that  way.    He  must  say  that  the 
previous  circumstances  had  fully  estab« 
lished  the  existence  of  an  infatuated 
attachment  to  this  man.     He   would 
appeal  to  those  whp  had  heard  the  evi- 
dence, if  -there  was  not  a  case  made 
out  to  prove  that  her  royal   highness    - 
was  vehemently  in  love  with  Bergami. 
This  he  would  confess  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  guilt;  but  when  the  pas- 
sion had  previously  manifested  itself  in 
various  acts,    in  a  variety  of  circum-  . 
stances,  great  and  small,  what  othef 
inference,  but  that  of  criminal  indul- 
gence could  be  drawn  from  th£ir  sleep- 
ing so  long  under  the  same  teiit  ?     If 
such  was  not  the  case,  he  must  say 
that  the  decisions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  this  country  formed  a  code  of 
as  great  cruelty  and  injustice  as  was 
ever  imposed    on    mankind.     Before 
closing  all  he  had  to  sav  on  the  voyage 
to  Greece,  he'  could  not  help  taking 
notice  of  the  celebration  of  Bergami'r    / 
birth-day  at  Syracuse.    Here,  as  had 
been    previonsfy    done    at    the   Villa 
d*Cste,  it  was  observed  as  a  complete 
festival.     The  princess  and  he  walked 
arm  in  arm,  amidst  the  cries  of*'  Long 
live  her  royal  highness  the  princess  o£ 
Wales!  Long  live  the  chevalier  Ber- 
gami!'*   If  such  a  circumstance  had 
been    stated,    before    it  appeared    in 
proof,    conld  any    person  believe   it? 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  her  royal 
highness,  who  then  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  wife  to  the   prince  regent  of 
England,  would    thus    prostitute  her 
dignity,  and  act  as  if  she  stood  in  that 
relation,  not  to  the  prince  regent,  but 
to  Bergami,  to  a  man  who  only  twelve 
months  before  had  acted  as  her  courier 
— ^had  waited  at  her  table.    If  this  was  , 
a  case   not  unparalleled  in  the  mo- 
d^  htitory  of  any  Utao  ot  ^^t^tes^^  V^ 
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kad  read  history  to  no  purpose.    Oue 
or  two  poin  s  more  before  he  closed. 
He  must  say,  that  with  respect  to  the 
rase  at  Carlsrhue,    he   cousidered    it 
proved.    Their  lordships  heard  tlie  evi- 
dc-nce  of  Barbara  Kre<.s,  and  a  more 
injcenuous,  natural,  and  fair  testimony 
could  not.  in  his  opinion,   be  given. 
He  was  rig^ht,  thert'foie,  in  giving  credit 
to^  ber  testimony ;  aod  in  weighing  it 
fairly  against  the  circumstances  brought 
forward  for  th«  purpose  of  discrediting 
her,  he  felt  convinced  that  any  judge, 
upon  this  part  of  the  case,  would  di- 
rect a  jury  fo  find  against  her  royal 
highness.    The  case  at  Charnitz  was 
now  different  to  what  it  appeared  to  be 
after  the  statement  of  the  Attorney- 
General  ID  o|>ening  the  case,  and  that 
of  her  majesty's  Attorney- General  in 
opening  the  defence.    If  it  turned  out 
to  be  as  stated  by  the  King's  Attorney- 
General,    it    must    be    consideied  as 
proved ;  but  completely  shook,  if  the 
circumstances  were  as  stated  by  the 
counsel  for  the  queen.     How  did  the 
matter  stand  ?  In  consequence  of  some 
defect  in  the  passports,  Bergami  and 
the  chevalier  Vassal i  were  sent  to  rec- 
tify it,  and  they  returned,  as  the  latter 
stated,  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning.    So  far  from  there  being  any 
necessity  for  packing   up   after  their 
arrival,  the  carriages  had  not,  in  fact, 
been  unpacked  at  all.    They  were  left 
at  the   barrier  in  the   same  state  in 
which  they  were  brought  there.     The 
princess  ordered  De  Mont  to  place  her 
bed  on  the  floor  in  her  royal  higbness's 
room,  after  Bergami  and  Vassali  setoff 
about  the  passport ;   but  on  their  re- 
turn she  was  directed  to  take  away  her 
bed.    They  were  told  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  her  royal  highness's  protec- 
tion that  a  man  should  always  sleep  in 
the  same  room.    Why  then  was   not 
De  Mont  considered  sufficient    upon 
this    occasion?    Lieutenant    Hownam 
was   in  the   house;    why  was  he  not 
called  upon  to  act  as  protector  in  the 
absence  of  Bergami?     If  a  man  was 
always    necessary  for  her  protection, 
how    did     it    liappen,    bow    could   it 
be  rationally  accounted  for  that  Ber- 
gami was  invariably  the  man  select- 
ed?   Though    much  of   the   seeming 
inconsistency     and     contradiction     in 
Sacfthi*!*  evidonre  might  he  fnirly  ex- 
plained, he  would  allow  it  to  be  en- 
firely  thrown  out  of  the  case.    Still 
eaou^b  rem 0 ined .  W Uh  re&^ec^  to  Vide 
iDode  jA  which  that  caiie  liad  b^eu  con- 
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ducted,  ber  royal  higbneat  bad  CYcrjr , 
advantage  that  could  be  granted.    She 
had  full  opportunity  in   the   interval 
that  elapsed   between   the  accusatioQ 
and  the  defence,  of  inquiring  into  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  at  Milan, 
and  of  proving  them  unworthy  of  credit, 
if  they  we  e  really  so.    This,  however, 
was  dune  only  in  two  instances.  There 
were  seven  who  swore  to  gross  fami- 
liarity and   indecency,  against  wh  se 
character,  not  a  word  had  been  proved 
or  even  insinuated.    It  was  objected, 
that  they  never  before  mentioned  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  deposed, 
and  that  this  alone  was  sufficient  to 
throw    discredit   on    their    evidence. 
Four,  however,  had  never  a  que^tioa 
put  to  them  on  the  subject  ;  and  one 
swore  that  he  told  what  be  saw  when 
asked  about  it.    Was  all  their  testi- 
mony to  be  put  entirely  out  of  consi- 
deration?   With  respect  to  the  balls 
given  at  the  Barona,  whatever  might 
have  been  said  of  the  respectability  of 
the  persons  who  attended  them,  there 
appeared  a  great  relactance  on  the 
part  of  Vassali  and  Tomasia  to  allow 
their  wives  to  attend  them.     The  wife 
of  the  former  was  never  present  'on 
these  occasions,  and  it  was  doubtful  if 
the  wife  of  the  latter  ever  attended. 
It  was  said  to  be  nothing  extraordinary 
that  the  wife  of  Bergami  should  be  ex- 
cluded  from   the  house  of  her  royal 
highness.    It  was  not  the  exclusion  of 
the  \%ife,  but  the  inclusion  of  the  va- 
rious other  members  of  the  family  that 
seemed  extraordinary.    Not  only  was 
she  not  taken  into  the  house,  she  was 
never  even  seen  there,  never  attended 
the  balls,  never  appeared  there  upon 
any  occasion  but  one,  and  then  she 
was  obliged  to  run  away  as  fast  as  she 
90uld,  when  it  was  known   that  the 
princess  bad  arrived.     Why  this,  when 
Bergami  himself  was  acting  as  cham- 
berlain,   when  his    sister  was    dame 
d'honneur,  when  his  brother  filled  the 
place  of  equerry,  when  his  nephew  was 
acting  as  stable  boy  ?    Here,  therefore, 
were  proofs  of  early  familiarity  with  a 
person  in  the  situation  of  a  menial  ser- 
vant, proofs  that  this  familiarity  after- 
wards increased  to  a  most  extraordi- 
nary degree,  that  the  greatest  favors 
were  lavished  on  him,  that  he  dined 
at  the  same  table  with  her  royal  high- 
ness in  bis  courier's  dress,  that  he  was 
raised   to  the  rank  of   baronet,   the 
otdcr  of  MiJta  procured  for  him,  and 
«lu  ^XakA  '^>»<&<uft4.    It  was  proved 
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..th«t  upon  aH  occasions  opportunities 
were  created  for  cammittiu^  the  crime. 
What  was  the  natural  couclusioo  ? 
That  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
It  was  asked,  wliy  De  Mont  had  not 
proved  more?  It  appeaed  that  her 
royal  highness  was  always  in  the  habit 
of  following  her  waiting  women  to  the 
doo^  and  locking  it  after  them.  This 
might  account  for  1)c  Mont's  not  being 
able  to  prove  more.  The  noble  earl 
then  proceeded  to  answer  some  objec- 
tions to  this  moje  of  pioceeding.  lie 
contended,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  no 
more  than  the  common  divorce  bills 
which  their  lordships  were  in  the  habit 
of  passing ;  that  it  imposed  no  greater 
liardship.  With  respect  to  such  bilh, 
a  previous  decision  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court  was  not  always  necessary,  though 
it  was  wise  as  a  general  rule.  As  to 
the  expediency,  or  the  inexpediency  of 
the  measure,  at  the  present  time,  they 
should  not  be  influenced  by  that  consi* 
deration.  If  they  believed  her  majesty 
f^uilty,  to  reject  tb«  bill  on  the  grodnd 
of  expediency,  would  be  a  complete 
acquittal,  and  thus  they  would  give, 
under  the  most  fatal  circumstances,  a 
complete  triumph  to  guilt.  If  their 
lordships  believed  her  guilty,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  pronounce  her  so,  re- 
C^rdless  of  the  consequences  that  might 
follow.  The  vote  he  should  now  give 
in  support  of  the  bill  would  be  given  in 
integrity,:  in  a  desire  that  justice  should 
be  administered  in  m^  rcy ;  that  the 
illustrious  personage  should  not  be 
treated  with  a  more  severe  punishment 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required ; 
in  a  desire  that  complete  justice  might 
be  done  between  the  queen,  the  crown, 
and  the  country. 

Lord  AKDEV  spoke  against  the  bill. 

Lord  FALMOUTH  only  wished,  after 
the  display  of  eloquence  their  lordships 
bad  heard,  to  state  the  reasons  thai 
should  govern  his  vote  in  the  question 
before  them.  .  Guilty,  or  not  guilty,  he 
took  to  be  the  question,  but  other  con  • 
•{derations  also  called  for  his  attention. 
To  the  divorce  clause  of  the  bill  he 
could  not  agree.  He  had  heard  the 
more  proper  time  to  object  to  it  would 
be  in  the  committee,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  he  also  understood,  that  insu- 
perable diffi.ulties  would  there  attend 
it.  .  He  could  wish  to  have  that  point 
explained ;  for  if  it  were  not  distinctly 
stated  that  the  divorce  clause  should 
be  omitted,  he  must  vote  against  the 
•eeeed  reading  of  the  bill.   He  was  not 


)  ignorant  of  the  offence  of  the  queen  ; 
but  he  wnt  also  not  ignorant  that  the 
queen  shotild  have  those  right*  enjoyed 
by  every  other  married  woman  (hear, 
hear). 

Lords  Hat  row  by  and  Ellenborough 
here  rose  together,  when  the  latter  noble 
lord  gave  way. 

Lord  HARROWRY  only  rose  to  say, 
if  there  was  any  inseparable  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  the  divorce  clauite, 
shonid  certainly  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  know 
whether  that  were  or  were  not  the  case  : 
if  it  were,  although  he  was  one  of  those 
who  concurred  with  his  noble  friend  in 
recommending  inquiry  into  the  subject 
of  her  majesty's  conduct,  he  would 
certainly  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  begged  lo  stnfe, 
that  on  every  fair  and  just  principle,  he 
should  certainly  vote  against  the  di- 
vorce clause. 

Lord  FALMOUTH  said  he  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  noble  lord 
(Lauderdale,)  as  holding  a  similar 
opinion  with  himself,  respecting  the 
divorce  clause. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH:  Though 
he  was  one  of  the  secret  committee 
who  recommended  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  queen,  he  was  still  of 
opinion,  that  to  read  the  present  bill  a 
second  time,  would  he  highly  inexpe- 
dient and  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  (hear,  hear).  He  wished  their 
lordshipsto  proceed  no  further  wi(h  (he 
hill.  The  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  told  them,  be  just  and  fear  not;'* 
he  begged  leave  to  add,  **  Be  politic 
as  well  as  just.**  It  was  said  a  moditi- 
cttiion  of  the  bill  would  take  place — an 
opinion  in  which  he  did.  not  agree. 
Their  lordships  did  right  in  h\»  view,  by 
instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  her  majesty  :  that  inquiry  had  now 
arrived  to  the  present  important  point, 
and  they  hereby  evinced  their  regard  for 
public  morals  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  interest.  The  object  of  passing 
this  bill  would  be,  to  affix  a  mark  of 
infamy  on  the  queon  ;  but  he  feared  its 
consequences  would  be,  to  excite  a 
greater  violence  in  public  feeling — to 
produce  a  re-action — and  in  place  of 
creating  a  strong  sense  of  moral  feeling 
throught  the  country,  to  induce  the 
very  reverse :  he  should  therefore  ^iote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
But  while  he  did  this, he  felt  their  lord- 
ships would  be  dcsertieg  their  duty,  if 
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they  tcparMed  wiUioul  •(rongly  cen- 
&uriD^  ihc  conduct  of  her  majesty.  A 
queen  was  not  required  to  be  a  >»oinan 
ot' ex tm ordinal y  endowments:  but  she 
was  irquircd  (o  be  of  pure  and  virtuous 
cooduct.  The  queen  of  England  was 
ono  of  the  last  women  whom  an  ho- 
nourable man  could  wish  to  see  asso- 
ciate with  his  wife,  or  set  an  example 
to  his  daui^hter.  Shu  was  wholly  unfit 
to  -liold  the  situation  of  queen  (hear, 
hear).  There  was,  however,  a  mode  of 
dealiug  with  the  conduct  of  the  queen, 
of  marking  their  lord&bps*  censure  of 
it,  wiihout  liaving  recourse  to  a  bill  of 
Pain?  and  PenaUtes — he  meant  by  an 
address  to  the  crown — by  restricting 
her  majesty  in  the  exercise  of  her 
rights — by  limiting  her  income,  and 
thereby  reduce  her  to  a  privute  station. 
Other  princesses,  it  was  said,  were 
attached  to  persons  inferior  to  them  : 
but  what  a  difference  in  the  situation  of 
9n  Essex  and  a  menial  servant! 

"  Love,  through  certain  strainers  well 

refin'd, 
^  Corrects  the  sense  and   charms  all 

human  kind  9" 

But  where  were  the  itrainets  In  the 
case  of  the  queen  ?  The  conduct  of 
the  queen  excited  his  unutterable  dis- 
^\i»t — and  he  would  state  it — it  was  in 
his  view  infamous  and  base.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  however,  he 
thought  tfiat  parliament  should  not 
enact  a  measure  contrary  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country.  How  long  was 
this  question  to  be  before  the  country  ? 
How  long  was  the  public  business  to  be 
neglected,  the  functions  of  government 
luspencfed,  the  public  mind  agitated, 
and  the  basest  passions  allowed  to  ga- 
ther strength  ?  To  put  an  end  to  these 
things— and  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
treme inexpediency  of  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  he  should  vote  against 
the  bill  being  now  read  a  second  time. 
(Hear,  hear.; 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  noble  lord's 
speech,  some  confusion  prevailed  in 
the  house  and  belovv  the  bar,  when  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  leaning  forward 
from  the  gallery,  and  significantly 
pointing  w^ith  his  finger,  called  out  in  a 
tone  of  emphasis  and  command,  *'  order, 
below  the  bar.** 

Lord  ASHBURTON,  from  the  gal- 
lery at  the  opposition  side  of  the  house, 
addressed  their  lordships  against  the 
bill.  Let  th»  evidence  be  what  it  might, 
tkej  were  about  to  enact  an  ex  post 


facto  law,  which,  in  itself,   wnif  a  mo^t 
objectiouable  proceeding.  Ttchnically, 
the  bill  was  introduced  to   deprive  the 
queen   of    her  rights  and    privileges) 
praciically,  it  was  for  her  exnrtionofa 
nati!;al  right-— coming  to  the  shores  of 
(irrai    Britain.      T^esides,  the  bill  af- 
fected interests  which  ought  to  be  held 
as  sacred  as  those  of  the  king  himself 
— he   meant  the  rights  of  th  sc  who 
were  now  Ueare^tthe  »hrone.  It  would 
throw     these     illustrious     perbonagcs 
farther  from  the  crown.     Exilusive  of 
these  strong  objections,  he  considered 
the  bill  generally  to  be  pregnant  with 
(he  wor>t  c^i>nsequences,  and  tie  should 
therefore   oppose  it.     One  word  with 
regard   to   the  elevation  of  Bergami. 
Surely  their  lordships  could  not  for^ 
the  elevation  of  Bonaparte,  and  (as  we 
undei  stood)  the  pc»pe  ? 

Lord    ERSKINE    (standing  at  the 
ministerial  side  of    the   table)    said, 
their   lordships  should    make  a  grest 
difference   between  action  and   inten- 
tion, and  in  summing    up   as  judges 
should  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy.    He 
should  consi'.ler  himself  as  addressing  a 
jury  in  the  capacity  of  a  Jndge,  3bA 
standing  in   that  situation    he  should 
fir^t  point  out  to  them  the  impropriety 
of  forcing  into   the  jury  box    persons 
who  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  grand 
jurors.      He  should  then,  after  laying 
down   before  them   the  rules   of  evi- 
dence, and  urging  the  necessity  of  their 
taking  the   whole   demeanour  of   the 
witnesses     into      their      consideratiou 
when  tiiey  came  to   consider   of  their 
verdict ;  point   out  to  their  minds  the 
tainted  manner  in  which  the  witnesses 
came   into  conn — the   existence  of  a 
general  conspiracy,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  collected,   from     the     proseeutoi's 
objection    to   the  production   of   wit- 
nesses who  could  prove  it.     All  this,  he 
should  tell  them,  had  a  most  suspicious 
appearance.        He   would,    then,  lay 
before  the  jury  the   evidence  in  the 
case — first,  thi^  alleged   commission  of 
the  act  of  adultery  at    Naples,  upoo 
the  testimony   of  De  Mont,  whom  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  his  noble   friend  saj 
he  thought  continued  to  be  good  evi- 
dence.    In  his  (Lord  Erskine's)  judg- 
ment, her  testimony    was  Nvholly  and 
completely   demolished.      The     noble 
lord  then   related  the   particulars  of  a 
case  in  which  he  was  counsel,  respect- 
ing the  probate  of  a   will,  in  which  a 
Mr.  Underwood     was  a     party,    and 
shewed  from  it  that  a  witness  eontra* 
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^dng    herself,   step  by  step,  as  1)e 
Mout  did;  could  not  be  considered  by  <i 
<ijud^  summing  up  to  a  jury  as  in  the 
"  •ligbtest  degree  credible.      Disposing, 
■  therefore,  of  De  Mont,  he  should  point 
-^  Oat  in  the  other  witnesses  who  received, 
and  were  to  receiTe,  exorbitant  remu« 
Beration,  the  bias  which  attached    to 
their  cooduct,  and  which  ought  to  be 
icrutinized.     When  they  saw  how  in- 
credible De  Mont,  Majochi,  and  Sacchi 
kad  been  made,  what  security  had  they 
-for, the     truth    of    any    thing   which 
teemed  plausible  in  the  otiier  witnesses. 
But  it  appears  that   the  queen  might 
have  called  witnesses  to  repel  these 
.  statements.  They  had  no  right  to  argue 
■poo  what  might  have   been   proved, 
.  bat  on  what  had  been  deposed  to ;  as 
welly  or  indeed  much  better,  might  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  have  been 
•xpected  to  call  colonel  Brown  or  Mr* 
Powell,  or    Vilmacarti  to   prove   the 
manner    in  which  tho   witnesses  had 
been  obtained  for  this  bill.    Why  not, 
as  would  be  done  in  the  courts  below, 
shew    their    original   depositions    and 
compare  them  with  their  statements  in 
courr.  lie  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
noble  earl  this  morning  when  he  talked 
of    the  refusal  of  captain  Pechell   to 
sit  at  table  with  Bergami,  and  that  her 
royal  highness,  if  innocent,   ought  to 
have  remonstrated  with  the  government 
at  borne,  as  she  might  have  done.    She 
remonstrate  1    Unhappy  woman  i    per- 
secuted and  conspired  against  in  every 
corner  of  the  world  where  she  took  up 
her  residence,  her  remonstrance,  if  she 
rentured  one,  would  have  little  avail. 

Lord  De  DUNSTANVILLE,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  de- 
clared that  he  should  vote  in  favor  of 
tlie  bill. 

Lord  MANNERS  considered  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently proved.  He  thought  the  guilt 
of  the  queen  was  manifest,  and  that 
she  had  disqualified  herself  from  ever 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
He  should  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  and  for  carrying  it'  through 
the  other  stages. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  arose, 
amidst  loud  cries  for  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown.  He  had  been  present 
during  the  whole  case  for  the  prose- 
cution ;  but,  from  circumstances  of  a 
domestic  nature,  he  had  been  absent 
during  the  defence.  Still,  from  all  he 
had  heard  and  had  been  able  to  collect, 
kc  was  satisied  tlmt  the   crhne  «f 


adultery,  on  the  part  of  the  querji, 
bad  been  clearly  and  indiitputably 
proved,  and  proved  also  under  circum- 
stances of  the  roost  disgusting  nnd  de- 
grading character.  With  these  feel- 
ings he  should  vote  not  only  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  for  in- 
flicting on  I  be  queen  the  full  penalties 
which  it  enacted. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN   was 
glad  and  sorry  the  noble  duke  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  tHe  house. 
Glad,  because  he  was  ena'led   to  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  the  vote  he  should 
give  ;  and  sorry  that  h*i  had  heard  those 
reasons  stated.     The  noble  duke  said 
that  he   had   been   present  during  the 
evidence  for  the    prosecution    in  this 
case,  but  that  from  domestic  reasons, 
from   circumstances  of   his    own  con« 
venience,  he   had  been  absent  during 
the   defence.     He    had  not  heard  the 
arguments  or  the  testimony  given  in 
favor  of  the  queen,  and  yet  the   noble 
duke,  so  ignorant  of  the  full   bearings 
of  this  case,  said  he  was  prepared  to 
vote,  not  only  fur  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  but  for  the  full  penalties 
against  the  queen  (hear,  hear)     He  had 
no  doubt    that  the    noble  duke   had 
formed  this  judgment  conscientiously  ; 
.but  how,  he  apprehended,   the  noble 
duke  would  find  it  difficult  to  expiain 
(hear,   hear,   bear).     How,  he   would 
ask,  could  the  noble  duke,  as  a  jurur, 
come  to  such  a  conclusion  ?  (loud  and 
reiterated  cheers).     The  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  it   applied  to  the 
sacred  sanction  of  trial  by  jury,  was 
only  good,  because  it  compelled  the 
jurors  to  listen  to  the  whole  case  (hear, 
hear).    It  was  but  a  short  time  before 
the^f   were  told  that  the  public  were 
incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
this , question,  because  they  were  not 
present  at  the  proceedings ;  then  how, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  noble  duke,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  competent  judge  of    the 
question  $  or  how  was  he  as  a  juror  to 
form  such-  a  judgment  (cheers).    Had 
he  not,  by   his  absence,    disqualified 
himself  from  coming  to  the  vote  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  give  that 
night?  (hear,  bear).  He  spoke  warmly, 
but  be  felt  warmly,  and  sitting  as  a 
fellow  juror,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
adverting  to  this  subject*    The  noble 
marquis  then  proceeded  to  comment 
upoli  the  case  generally,  and  to  state 
his  reasons  for  voting  against  the  bill. 
Before  be  had  ceme  to  a  coHoluiiftii. 
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TbrLordCllANCElXORintimaied 
the  iDcnnvrDlCNcr  of  coming  to  «  votr 
tbnt  Difihl.  Bk  DiBii)  nnble  lord),  hr 
knew,  wero  dpiiruus  of  dolivcrinK 
thrir    leDiimciH   un    llili    impoitanl 


■DbtFCI. 

The  home  adjonrnrdil  hnlfpattfuur. 

MONDAY,  No».«. 
The  morquii  vf  LANSUOWN  ti^ 
■unied  Ibe  sprech  iu  mnklag  wlilch  hr 
■Bi  iiiierruptrd  by  rhr  ndjournm'nt  an 
KaiurdajF.  lie  b  iiihrd  nuw  ti>  call  ibeir 
Bltrnliuii  lo  Hha:  hbi slated  ' 


How 


QuId 


noble  lard>  oppuiiic  t  rufeu  their 
rradinrsslo  ditRiicn  frnol  their  mimis 
(be  CTidenco  of  Ue  Muni  nnd  Mqjothi 
— llie  oply  evideace  upon  whicli  tlie 
rriminul  cWwui  founded  (hear).  How 
could  they  Hdhorc  t»  the  Aum  caae, 
and  yet  abaudon  (he  tesllmimy  nbidi 
niiine  had  lefcreiice  to  il.  Wjlh  regnni 
to  ibe  allegntiuot  bi  Ciirlirhuei  he  cnii- 
frited,  ibui  cun^iitcrinK  the  circani- 
ttancei  under  whicli  Kress  was  coin- 
polled  ID  pyt  bet  irstimnit]'— con- 
sidering ihal  Ihe  nme  power  b;  which 
ibe  »ai  so  compelled  lo  codio,  lind 
compelled  ihe  only  nilneas  who  v,a^ 
likeiy  to  conlradict  h^r  losmyaiSBy 
— coDEidering;  ihese  circumstaucfs,  lie 
fell  himietf  itnlled  u|>on  to  diMniii  tacr 
ie»liniiiii]'  nl«if;rthcr  frnm  the  case, 
lichidrs.  III  ilie  pre>rnl  unsifted  tinlo  of 
her  to^tiinonj,  il  was  niit  clear  lint  Ibnt 
nhe  herself  wni  dpcrived,  and  Ibnt  the 
riiuiitest  Oldi  nns  ihe  prrson  nfauin  &he 
niiiiiink  for  ihu  princi'Bs  of  IValej.  The 
noble  earl  opputiic  alsii  ^aiil,  Ibat  Kress 
had  come  volnnlurily  forward — he  evcu 
nccrediled  heretideDceoa  Ihal  Hsfeump- 
lioD)  but  ibi 


iiiiiir 


eetf  una 


refuial 


only  the  clucidutioit  of  the  truth ;  hut 
was   llie  best  nny  In  come  al   Ihe  trulb 

Ihoir  knonlcdge  of  pnrliculBr  facls, 
n-oulil  Iinve  been  the  beil  pussible  wil- 
neiwi?  Or.  [loltaad  KUsatNajilei  wiib 
bcr  mnjetly  ;  be  waaabotG  all  "uspicion : 
ttliy  wni    he  uol  called  on  the   pnri  nf 


Why  was  nut  Cn*,  I 
Maurice  Credi  pniduced,  who  had  li'd,  1 
and  lonjr,  in  die  arrviee  of  h(r  mjil  1 
hiichneis  i  whocoold  prore  ihe  liiikrt; 
by  Oinpleda,  and  Hie  atiempM  to  pick 
llie  Incki  of  liii  illdrtnnui  miitrait.  H 
the  truth  ilnne  were  Ihe  aoUe  nifi 
objpc),  why  wero  nut  tliete  wilioti 
called  fonvard!  The  condict  ol  liri 
majesty  at  Napla  wiw  left  pnremxlu 
loncbeil.  The  cliarf^e  n^init  hcrai 
jealy  was  odiillery,  and  not  letiiyi  •» 
if  he  nrre  colled  u|hhi  Iu  praiwoKr 
verdict  on  tlie  lailer,  it  wnulri  bo  failly. 
Bui  Iben  ibeir  Inrdshipi  ahiiiild  recall 

cpuof' Wales.  Heilid  nni  wish  lofi 
into  Ihnse  eonira  (hal  rotacrd  her  nji 
bisbiiviiit  Id  llie  exposure  neceMuriljrn- 
■nlling  from  hrr  heiiigf  oblit>ed  toads 
solirory  tiarl  fi'r  smdi  ii  aerip*  of  jtta. 
But  il  t-niild  not  b-  denied  llml  iba  ■» 
refnae'l — llialibe  wn*  denied  Ihne  sip- 
ports  and  fcnides,  whieb  were  the  but 
safeenards  for  cirRDniapeclii>n  of  bt-  . 
harriiir  (Hear,  lienr.  hear.)  I'hey  iheuU  j 
recol!ect  they  were  now  pasiiaK  alt', 
and  nnt  n  lenlPDCP;  Ibnt  they  weie  pM 
now  Ibe  ariniinistnitun  nf  the  law  of  Um 
Iniiil ;  htil  enariin;^  a  pinitiliniCBt,  « 
which  the  public  wn,ad  form  Ibeir  nM  ' , 
estimate.  Tbal  public  opinion  almdi 
■aid,  Ihe  bill  before  tbeirl.irdsliips  nouid 
be  the  nio-l  violeut  »]>pKcaii<>n  nl  ■ 
most  violent  ineinure,Hnd  un  H  bare  prf- 
■□mptiou  ;  Ibnt  becaiite  lire  jeort  sgv, 
the  princeu  of  IVuei  and  her  cbambet- 
Uin  were  ,'I»''ed  ia  b  liKintiun  iu  vV.iA 
ndnlterj  ini(rhl  bo  cuniinilKil 
therefore  acluolly  ta.>k  ptuee. 
lunjesly  was  not  now  pioseo 
adullety,  but  for  the  public 
wblch  her  conduct  guve  nil  Eu 
porliculntly  gare  Grenl  Diituiiu  'Public 
scandal  to  Ibis  conntrv  !  In  tbeeyciof 
whom  ?  Public  scandal — where,  and  H 
whom  ?  On  board  n  pulHCca,Bnd  befurt 
Gnrgiuloand  roliiizo!  These  men  were, 
forsooth,  Ihi!  re)>re>enlaiives  of  Grrsi 
Britiin  nod  ail  Europe;  Ihe-e  wrreilit 
men  lo  justify  Ihe  pceauible  of  Ihe  hill; 
and  y el  when  their  lordships  exanlwd 
in  whose  eyes  surh  great  s>ai<dg|siid 
public  acgrndnlioii  In  England  and  lo 
Europe  were  prored — Ihey  could  nl; 
lind  the  eyes  of  Gargiiiio  and  Pataiu  ' 
How  did  il  happrn,  luiwerrr,  Ihal  lbr« 
Bies  never  lold   ibosc  « In riet  until   tlicj 
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^cre  niiuiuagf  d  out  by  the  Milan  com- 
^iKion  ?  He  eutitrated  the  house,  while 
they  had  yet  time  to  reflect,  tu  pause 
Wfore  they  g^ave  their  assent  to  a 
Heasure,  the  existence  of  which  they 
might  hereafter  have  but  too  much 
nm»on  to  lament. 

The  Dike  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
expressed   his  coiiticieiiiious  couvictiuu 
that,  thniugh  a  loiij;  course  of  time,  a 
mrist   {cruss   aud  iudeceut  familiarity, 
aud    au    adulterous '  intercourse    had 
tAKeu  place   between  her  royal  hi«;h* 
oes&   the   Princess  of  Wales   aud  her 
servant  Berg^auii.     With  this   impres- 
sion   on  his   nniud,  be,  fur  oue,  could 
not  couteut  that  such  i,  person  should 
^ooutinue  to  claim  that  respect  which 
was  due  to  the  queeu  consort  of  these 
rcalms'-nor  could  he  think  that  she 
was  a  person  who  ought  to  be  at  the 
bead   of    the   female    society  in    this 
country.    (Hear.)  Upon  these  grounds 
be  confessed  he  felt  no  hesitation  iu 
pvins^  his  vote  for  this  bill. 
-Lord    HOWARD,    from    the    view 
which  he  took  of  the  evidence,  did  not 
think  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  had 
been  sufficiently  sustained.     He  con- 
sidered that  Majochi,   De  Mont,  and 
Rastelli,  were  not  deserving  of  credit ; 
be  considered   aUo,    that   other   wit- 
nesses who  had  been  called  were  not 
eptitled    to     the     fullest    confidence. 
With  these  impressions,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  Rastelli  bavins:  been  sent 
not  of  the  country  by  Mr.  Powell— tvith 
Kress  having  been  compelled  to  come 
over  here  to  give  evidence,  while  the 
baron  d'Ende  was  not  compelled  to 
come^-that  such  a  taint     had   been 
thrown  upon   the  whole  case,  as  to 
render  it  obnoxious  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  population  of  the  country  (hear, 
hear).    He  could  not  give  his  assent 
to   this  bill  unless  the   charges  con* 
tained  in    the  preamble  were  indis- 
putably proved. 

The  Earl  of  INNISKILLEN  con- 
9i4ered  the  evidence  comprised  such  a 
mass  of  contradiction,  and  was  so 
suspicious,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
convict  any  person  upon  it.  He  should 
therefore  vote  against  the  second  read* 
log  of  the  bill  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  CALTHORPE  could  never  give 
his  sanction  to  such  a  measure,  nor 
would  he  vote  for  its  proceeding  a  step 
further  towards  its  ceihpletion.  With 
this  strong  feeling  against  the  bill,  his 
feelings  were  ao  len'stliotiglis  to  the 


c:mduct  of  the  queen.  It  was  of  a 
most  shameful  and  disucracefnl  nature. 
The  laws  of  God,  the  interests  of 
moraU  aud  of  society,  forbad  them  to 
call  such  acts  by  extenuating  names. 
He  felt,  th-^refore,  that,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, the  house  wais  placed  in  a  pain  • 
ful  dilemma.  As  the  supreme  gnar< 
dians  of  public  morals,  he  roust  regret 
that  there  wsi%  no  other  alternative  pro- 
posed  to  them  than  that  of  acquittal 
or  supporting  this  most  objectionable 
measure.  What  had  been  proved 
against  her  majesty  was  of  an  offensive 
and  degrading  kind,  and  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  some  other  mode  should 
be  proposed  by  which  an  opinion  might 
be  pronounced  upon  it.  It  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  public  morals  if 
they  expressed  no  opiuion  on  the  gross 
licentiousness  that  had  been  proved 
against  the  queen. 

The  Marqais  of  STAFFORD  opposed 
the  bill. 

Lord  DE  CLIFFORD  thought  the 
evidence  proved  that  a  shameful  fami- 
liarity existed  between  her  majesty  and 
a  person  of  low  condition*  At  the 
same  time  that  he  admitted  this,  he 
could  not  forget  the  state  of  long  sepa- 
ration in  which  her  majesty  had  lived 
from  her  husband,  and  that  if  she  had 
been  in  a  different  situation,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  this  painful  in- 
quiry. On  these  grounds  he  would 
oppose  the  second  reading. 

Lord  GRANTHAM  anticipated  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  progress  of  the 
bill  through  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  human  foresight  to  provide  against 
them  :  he  thought  it,  therefore,  better 
that  the  bill  should  not  pass  at  all. 
He  was  aware  that^  by  throwing  it  out, 
they  would  afford  a  triumph  to  a  mis- 
chievous party  in  the  country,  who 
were  equally  indifferent  about  king  or 
queen.  This  mierht  be  the  case :  but 
the  triumph  would  be  only  temporary. 
The  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  of 
the  country  would  at  last  form  a  right 
judgment  of  the  business.  If  this 
was  a  case  of  impeachment,  he  should 
know  bow  to  make  up  his  mind  on  it. 
Though  thei;e  were  many  contradic- 
tions in  the  evidence,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  it  left  a  heavy  weight  of 
suspicion  upon  her  majesty.  Many  of 
the  witnesses'w^re  overturned, but  there 
were  also  many  whose  testimony  re- 
mained in   full   force.     Though    be 
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would  say  Not  Cooteot  to  this  bill,  be 
could  uo't  pul  his  band  oo  bis  beait, 
and  say  not  guilty. 

The  Earl  of  BLESSINGTON  op- 
posed tbe  billy  and  pointed  out  some 
contradictions  in  tbe  evidence  witb  re- 
spect to  wbat  occurred  on  board  tbe 
polacca. 

Lord  GOSPORT  also  opposed  tbe 
bill*  Tbe  evidence  ou^bt  to  be  Rucb 
as  left  no  doubt  on  tbe  mind.  Tbis, 
he  must  say,  was  not  tbe  case.  He 
could  not  see  bow  tbe  bill  could  pass 
either  witb  or  without  tbe  divorce 
clause. 

The  Duke  of  ATHOL  briefly  sup* 
ported  the  bill* 

Tbe  Duke  of  SOMERSET  consi- 
dered  it  unjust,  and  therefore  op- 
pof^ed  it. 

Lord  GRENVILLE,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  supported  tbe 
bill.  He  had  given  the  subject  the 
best  consideration  iu  bis  power,  and 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  tbe  evi- 
dence, be  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
support  the  qnestion,  that  the  bill  be 
then  read  a  second  time.  No  one,  he 
thought,  could  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  tbe  bill  without  haviucr  a 
full  judicial  presumption  of  her  ma- 
jesty's guilt  (hear.)  He  regretted 
that  he  him<%e}f  felt  so,  and  he  must 
therefore  voice  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  reserving  to  himself,  how- 
ever, to  alter  his  opinion  in  the  case, 
either  with  respect  to  the  divorce 
clause,  which,  as  it  now  stood,  be 
thought  a  necessary  part  of  the  bill. 

Earl  ROSSLYN  said,  even  though 
their  lordships  had  bad  many  circum- 
stances proved  which  led  to  suspicion, 
yet  as  they  did  not  go  to  one  direct 
fact,  but  were  spread  all  over  the  evi- 
dence, be  thought  they  could  have 
but  very  little  weio;ht  with  any  honest 
or  caiidid  mind.  It  was  proved  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  many  of  the  witnesses 
were  corrupted  by  the  assents  of  the 
Milan  Commission,  and  he  was  there- 
fore at  a  loss  to  see  how  accumulative 
falsehoods  could  lead  to  a  fair  pre- 
sumption of  guilt* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Earl  of 
Rosslyn's  speech,  at  three  o'clock, 
there  were  loud  cries  of  **  Question," 
and  strangers  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw 

THE  DIVISION. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  having 
called  upon  each  peer,  he  rose  iu  bis 


place,  and  said,  «  Caoteot,  or  Nob. 
content." 
The  result  was. 

Contents 1^ 

Non-contents   •••• 9a 

Majority  for  the  second  readingi   88 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at 
ten  o'clock. 
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^ouch,  Clinton,  Dacre,  Audley,  De 
Clifford,  Breadalbaue,  Erskine,  Arden, 
£llenb'>roug:h,  Alvanley,  Loftus  (M. 
lEiy),  Frtz;jibhon,  Calthorpe,  Davvnay, 
Yarborougb,  Dundas,  Selsea,  Mendip, 
Auckland,  Gage,  Fishcrwick  (M.  Do- 
Bei^all),  Amherst,  Kenyon,  Sherborne 

d  Berwick. 

ARCHBISHOP  of  York. 


TUESDAY,  November  7. 
PROTEST  FROM  HER  MAJESTY. 
We  believe  the  order  of  the  day  was 
•bout  to  be  read,  when 

Lord  DACRE  rose,  and  stated,  tb^t 
Biuce  he  had  come  into  the  bouse  this 
morniug,  a  protest,  with  respect  to  its 
|iroceedings,  on  the  part  of  her  majesty 
the  queen,  had  been  unexpectedly  put 
inlto  bis  hands  to  be  presented.  It 
Uifhty  perhaps,  surprise  their  lordships 
tbat  such  a  paper  should  have  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  as  he  had  taken 
llo  part  in  the  proceedings  on  this 
important  case ;  and  he  ought  to  apo- 
logise to  their  lordships  for  not  having 
at  an  earlier  stage  expressed  his  opi- 
nion of  it.  His  objection  to  bills  of 
I^aios  and  Penalties  for  the  punishment 
of  moral  turpitude,  long  since  com- 
mitted, was  so  invincibly  strong,  that 
Ke  nerer  felt  the  least  hesitation  in  de- 
•Jariog  it.  He  hoped  tbat  the  protest 
ivbicb  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
would  be  liberally  heard  by  the  house  ; 
hot  vrhatever  were  his  sentiments  on 
tbe  proeeedmg  in  general,  be  muit  I 
oh)ect  to  the  practice  of  judgei,  inry,  I 
56  I 


and  prosecutors,  all  voting  io  this  case 
against  the  queen.  With  respect  to 
the  protest  now  entrusted  to  him,  he 
would  acknowledge  tbat  there  was  no 
precedent  for  receiving  it;  but  the 
country  would  form  their  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  the  bouse,  and  prece- 
dent ought  never  to  interrupt  the 
equitable  course  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
He  bad  scarcely  had  time  to  read  oyer 
the  protest  of  the  queen,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  in  the  face  of  her  family, 
the  house,  and  the  country,  she  so- 
lemnly protested  against  the  proceed- 
ings in  that  house,  as  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws, 
and  the  principles  of  common  justice. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  with  reading 
her  majesty's  protest,which  was  couched 
in  the  following  terms ; 

PROTEST.     ; 
^<  Carolinb  Regina. 
<«  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 

foral,  in  parliament  assembled. 

'*  The  queen  has  learnt  the  decision 
of  the  lorda  upon  the  bill  now  before 
them.  lu  the  face  of  Parliament,  of 
her  family,  and  of  her  country,  she 
does  Solemnly  protest  against  it. 

*'  Those  who  avowed  themselves  her 
prosecutors  have  presumed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  question  between  the 
queen  and  themselves. 

''  Peers  have  given  their  votes  against 
her  who  had  beard  the  whole  evidence 
for  the  charge,  and  absented  them? 
selves  during  her  defence. 

*'  Others  have  come  to  the  discussion 
from  the  Secret  Committee,  with  minds  . 
biassed  by  a  mass  of  slander,  which 
her  enemies  have  not  dared  to  bring 
forward  in  the  light. 

"  The  queen  does  not  avail  herself 
of  her  right  to  appear  before  the  comr 
raittee,  for  to  her  the  details  of  the 
measure  must  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference ;  and  unless  the  course  of  these 
unexampled  proceedings  should  bring 
the  Bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  she  will  make  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  treatment  experienced 
by  her  during  the  last  twenty-fire 
years. 

'<  She  now  most  deliberately,  and 
before  God,  asserts^  tbat  she  it 
wholly  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to 
her  charge,  and  she  awaits  with  un- 
abated confidence  the  final  result  of 
this  unparalleled  investigation. 
(Signed)    **  C^KO\A^\L^;SJG»^K5* 

The  U>ia>   CBK^CeXAAS^  ^^^ 
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second  readinf^  of  the  bill,  eccording  to 
the  practice  of  their  lordships,  the  ac- 
cused might  be  persoDally  heard 
agaiust  it.  It  was,  therefore,  for  their 
lordships  to  consider  if  they  would  re- 
ceive the  protest,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Atterbury  and  some  others. 
It  certainly  might  be  received  as  an 
address  to  the  house,  by  the  party  who 
was  supposed  to  be  aggrieved  in  the 
event  of  passing  the  bill ;  but  as  a 
protest,  he  was  apprehenciive  it  could 
not  be  received  by  the  house,  con- 
sistently with  their  established  forms. 

Lord  DACRE  was  aware  of  the 
difficulty  that  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  but  he  hoped 
that  their  lordships  would  not  press 
upon  her  majesty  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pearing in  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
f»resenting  her  protest  to  the  house, 
f  this  course  were  insisted  on,  he  must 
confess  that  he  entertained  but  little 
hope  of  the  result,  when  he  considered 
how  imperfectly  her  majesty  would  be 
able  to  address  them  iu  a  language  not 
familiar  to  her,  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  their  lordships  could  ap- 
preciate, and  which  left  her  little  or 
rather  no  prospect  of  succeeding  in 
such  a  case.  He  trusted  tliat  her  ma- 
jesty's  rank  and  situation  would  so 
far  influence  their  lordships  at  this 
crisis,  as  to  induce  them  to  receive  her 
sentiments  in  some  other  form.  If, 
indeed,  it  could  be  received  as  an  ad- 
dress, rather  thau  a  protest,  he  had  no 
objection  to  offer  it  onder  that  form. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  had  no 
desire  to  resist  the  recef»tion  of  the 
protest,  if  offered  to  their  loniships  in 
another  form.  He  conceived  the  most 
convenient  w  -y  was,  that  if  the  paper 
were  received  by  the  house,  it  should 
be  entered  on  their  lord«^hips'  journals, 
that  it  had  been  received  as  an  address 
only,  and  as  containing  v»hat  her  ma- 
jesty would  have  offered  to  the  house, 
if  she  had  been  personallv  there. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
he  should  not  have  discharged  his  duty 
if  he  had  not  given  due  notice  to  the 
house  that  her  majesty's  protest  could 
not  be  received  as  such.  He  wished 
to  make  no  observations  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  which  was  now  ten- 
dered by  the  noble  lord  ;  hut  he  cer- 
tainly was  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what 
priori  le  the  writer  had  felt  authorised 
to  make  ohser*  ations  on  what  passed 
at  their  bar,  the  conduct  of  the  house 
iu  ^eiieral^  aQ4  also  \lial  ot  Ukd\V\d\x«\ 


peers.  But  if  their  lordships  those  to 
receive  it  as  an  address,  he  left  it 
entirely  to  them,  and  they  were  at  li- 
berty to  take  it. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  was  of 
opinion  that  the  paper  might  be  re- 
ceived as  the  address  of  her  niajeity, 
and  be  recorded  as  such  on  the  jourDtli 
of  the  house,  but  nothing  ought  to  be 
added  to  it. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE,  who 
conceived  he  had  been  attacked  by  tbe 
protest  of  her  majesty,  wished  to  sajt 
that,  from  the  very  origin  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, be  supposed,  if  auv  peer  were 
by  accident  or  casualty  at  all  deprived 
of  tbe  ability  of  attending^  on  any  oc- 
casion, he  was  not,  nevertheless,  to  be 
prevented  from  giving  his  vote.  He 
had  enjoyed  full  opportunities  of  read- 
ing the  evidence  as  published  by  ati- 
thority  of  the  house,  on  which,  after 
all,  the  decision  of  the  noble  lordi 
could  aloiie  be  formed,  and  that  evi- 
dence, he  could  safely  say,  he  bad  in- 
tensely studied.  No  slander,  there- 
fore, could  compel  him  to  surrender 
his  right  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  wbila 
giving  his  vote  conscientiously,  as  be 
had  done  on  the  present  occasioa. 
He  declared,  in  conclusion,  that  be 
was  determined  fearlessly  to  pursue 
his  duty,  without  regard  to  aspersioos 
of  any  kind,  either  there  or  else- 
where. 

Lord  SOMERS  said,  that  owing,  as 
their  lordships  knew,  to  a  severe  in- 
disposition which  confined  him  to  bis 
bed,  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  some 
part  of  their  proceedings.  He  bad, 
ho  *  ever,  paid  great  attention  to  every 
other  part  of  the  evidence  ;  for  he  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  near  the  bar,  and 
lieard  every  thing  that  passed  there; 
aud  he  had  since  not  only  read,  but 
digested  the  whole  of  the  case  with  all 
the  carefulness  and  judgment  that  it 
required.  His  firm  persuasion  ttas, 
rhat  the  queen  was  guilty  of  the  sub- 
stantial parts  of  the  charges  againstber. 

Lord  SHEFFIELD  regretted  that  be 
had  been  absent  during  ftny  part  of  tbe 
proceedings  ;  but  justified  bis  voting 
on  the  ground  of  that  absence  having 
been  occasioned  bv  illness. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  spoke 
at  considerable  length,  urging  that  tbe 
protest  of  her  majesty  was  in  all  re- 
si«ects  well  f^uufled.  Its  contents  as 
to  matter  of  fact  were  strictly  true, 
and,  in  his  opinion^  it  ought  to  appsar 
\  Qo  v!^«vc  journals. 
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The  LORO  CHANCELLOR  argued 
in   favour  uf    the    cuur>c   which   the 
house  bad  takeu  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  iinpurtaot  case.     His   lordship 
theu  muved,  tliat  ihe  protest  should  be 
eotcred  ou  tlie  journals,  accompanied 
with    the   followiug   resolution  : — The 
resolution,  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, *'  That  the  bouse,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exceptionable  matter  in  some 
parts  of  the  paper,   did,  nevertheless, 
U'lder  all   the    circumstances  of    the 
case,  consent  to  its  reception,  as  a  re- 
presentation of  what  her  majesty  had 
further  to  state  to  the  house  in  that 
stage  of    the    proceeding,'*  was   then 
read. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  sug- 
g^e&ted,  that  the  word  justly  should  be 
inserted  in  the  resolution  before  tfa^e 
word  exceptionable.  He  thought  that 
such  an  alteration  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
bouse. 

After  some  observations  from  Earl 
GREY,  who  considered  the  exception 
iu  her  majesty's  protest  extremely  just ; 
and  from  Lord  REDESDALE,  who 
thougbt  the  allusions  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee faUe  and  scandalous. 

The  resolution,  proposed  by  the 
Liord  Chancellor,  with  the  insertion  of 
the  word  **  justly,"  was  agreed  to. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BILL. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  the  committee  being  read. 

Earl  DARNLEY  felt  it  his  duty, 
most  solemnly  to  protest,  in  this  as  in 
every  other  stage  of  this  bill,  against 
its  further  progress.  He  then  con- 
g^ratulated  the  house  upon  the  division 
of  the  preceding  day,  as  the  country 
would,  from  the  noble  lords  who  formed 
the  majority,  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
real  character  of  the  queen's  oppo- 
nents. He  would  say,  that,  according 
to  his  view  of  human  nature,  it  was 
utterly  impossibie  that  any  person  who 
bad  been  placed  in  the  situation  in 
which  some  of  their  lordships  had 
stood,  could  withstand  the  infirmities 
to  which  all  were  subject.  Yet  a  large 
proportion  of  the  majority  had  con- 
sisted of  the  accusers  themselves— a 
great  proportion  consisted  of  persons 
who  were  iu  the  habit  of  receiving 
favors  from  the  crown,  and  he  woiild 
state  one  fact  which  appeared  to  him 
a  material  one,  namely,  that  ten  of  the 
Junior  barons  had  voted  for  the  bill, 
whilst  the  eighteen  senior  barons  had 
voted  against  it.    From  this  fact  he 


the  only  alterations  he  deemed  neces- 
could  only  draw  one  inference,  and  that 
was,  that  it  had  not  been  owing  to;  any 
individual  infirmity,  pecul.ar  to  them- 
selves, but  owing  to  that  irresistible 
bias  arising  from  circumstances,  which 
whilst  human  nature  remained  what  it 
was,  ought  always  to  disqualify  per- 
sons in  such  a  situation  from  becoming 
judges. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  LIVER- 
POOL the  house  resolved  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  rose,  and 
referred    to   the    alteration   which  it 
might  now  be  necessary  to  make  in  the 
preamble.     Many  changes  might  be 
introduced.    The  preamble  might  be 
so  altered  as  materially  to  alter  all  the 
enactments,  and  the  question,  there- 
fore, now  was,  how  far  the  preamble 
of  the  bill  bad  been  proved.   He  would 
now  read  the  preamble,  and  state  such 
alterations  as   he  deemed  necessary.; 
the  first  was,  the  name  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  was  so  conspicuous  in  these 
proceedings,  which   he  wished  to  be 
altered    to    **  Bartolomeo    Bergami/' 
instead  of  Bartholomo  Pergami.    He 
would  also  move,  in  allusion  to  the 
many  favours  alleged  to  be  conferred 
by  her  majesty  on  him  and  his  family » 
that  the  words  of  the  preamble,  charg- 
ing the  queen  with  having  '<  obtained 
for  him  orders  of  knighthood  and  titles 
of  honor,"  should  be  struck  out— not 
that  he  had  any  doubt  of /the.  fact,  but 
it  had  not  been  proved  in  evidence. 
This,  he  wished  it  to  be  nnderstood« 
was  not  through  any  prudential  consi- 
deration.    He  would  now  come  to  a 
most  material  part  of  the  preamble* 
which  stated,  that  ^'  while  her  royal 
highness  had  the  said  Bartolomeo  Ber- 
gami  in  her  service,  she,  unmindful  of 
her  exalted  birth  and  station,  and  re- 
gardless of  her  oun  honor,  conducted 
herself  towards  Bergami,  in  the  various 
places  and  countries  where  her  royal  . 
highness  visited,    with  indecent  and 
offensive    familiarity  and    freedom." 
He   would  stop    here   and  say,    thp 
charge  was  perfect  without  the  mono- 
syllable   **  the,"   as  now   prefixed  to 
"  various  places."  H  "  the"  remained,*' 
it  would  seem  to  imply,  that  such  faf- 
milianties    and    freedom    had    takeu 
place  in  all  of  such  places,  which  was 
not  the  fact.    He  would  move»  that  the 
word  "  the"  should  be  struck  out,  and 
that    it   should   stand,   "  in   Tsrious 
placet  mkA  cmuitrwfc"    Tbc«t  were 
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Mry,  tell  he  would  afterwards  have 
occasiou  to  state,  that  the  preamble 
bad  been  fully  proved. 

The  Earl  of  SHAPFESBURY  read 
the  Hinendcd  preamble,  and  inquired 
if  any  other  n<#l)le  lord  had  an>  altertt- 
tion  to  suf^£r^8t  in  the  preamble  ? 

The  ni<»tion  beinff  made  bv  the  earl 
of  LIVKRPOOL,  that  the  name  of 
Bergami  should  stand  as  **  Bartolomeo 
B.*r^mi,"  without  the  addition  of  the 
alias  *'  Per^mi,"  it  was  carried  with- 
out any  dissent. 

He  then  moved  the  erasure  from  the 
preamble  of  "  her  majesty  having  pro- 
cured for  him  orders  of  knighthood  and 
titles  of  honour." 

Lord  ER2SKINE  said,  thrir  lordships 
were,  in  his  opinion,  ^oing  to  strike 
out  the  only  part  of  the  preamble  that 
wns  true.  He  (lord  Krskioe)  did  not 
believe  that  the  de^^rauinfi;  intercourse 
with  which  the  queen  had  been  charged 
had  been  proved. 

After  some  observations  from  lord 
GRENV1LLE»  lord  ELLENBO- 
ROUGH,  and  lord  LIVERPOOL,  the 
words  proposed  were  expunged. 

The  Earl  of  LI VERPOOL said,  their 
attention  was  now  to  be  directed  to  a 
very  material  allegation,  he  meant  that 
which  pointed  to  those  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence estahlisliing  the  fact  of  the  queen 
having  indulged  in  indecent  and  olfeu- 
sWe  familiarity  and  freedom  with  Ber- 
gami,:  in  ilifferent  places  which  they 
visited.  The  iiolile  earl  then  recapi- 
tulated those  facts  which  had  been 
proved  at  their  lordships*  bar,  which 
waranted  this  part  of  the  preamble. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  which 
ended  in  the  motion  that  this  pari  of 
the  preamble  should  remain  as  in  the 
original  bill. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  pro- 
posed that,  after  the  words,  **  her 
royal  highness's  residence  abroad,"  the 
following  should  be  inserted :  *'  and 
subsequently  to  her  return  refused 
50,000/.  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
proffered  homage  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament." 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGIIMORE  sug- 
gested that  the  amendment  might  be 
proposed  more  conveniently  in  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  bill. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  EL- 
LENBOROUGH,  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn,  and  ilie  words  agreed  to  as 
they  originally  stood. 

The  Chairman  having  come  to  the 
roncfuding  enactment  of  \}\t  bvU, "  and 


moreover  that  the  marriagt  bcttecft 
his  majesty  and  the  said  queen,  Ctro- 
liue  Amelia  Elizabeth,  be,  and  tht 
snme  is  hereby  from  henceforth  for 
ever  wholly  dii^solved,  annulled,  and 
made  void,  to  all  intents,  (looatnictiiMi 
and  purposes  whatsoever," 

The  Archbishop  of  YORK  rose  to 
oppose  the  clause.  On  the  principle  o( 
fair  and  impartial  justice,  be  tbougbt 
it  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bill.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue  tht 
question  on  grounds  uf  expediency,  for 
in  the  Bible  he  found  uo  mention  of 
such  a  thing  as  religions  expedieocj 
to  justify  such  a  proceeding.  Marriige 
was  not  merely  a  civil  contract,  but  a 
solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  and  upoa 
this  question,  he  could  look  only  to  tke 
word  of  God,  as  the  guide  of  bis  cm-* 
duct.  Looking  to  this  alone  as  bb 
guide,  he  could  not  consent  to  have  tbc 
divorce  clause  retained.  If,  however, 
this  clause  was  expunged,  and  the 
other  enactments  of  the  bill  agreed  to, 
their  lordships  would  exhibit  to  tke 
world  the  extraordinary  and  monstrooi 
spectacle  of  a  degraded  queen  still  con- 
tinuing the  spouse  of  tke  sovereipi. 
From  this  dilemma  he  saw  no  way  of 
escape  but  by  rejecting  the  bill  alto- 
gether, lu  votiug  against  the  second 
reading  yesterday,  he  bad  this  very 
diH'iculty  in  contemplation,  Ou  the 
evidcuce  itself  he  had  uo  hesitation  in 
making  up  his  mind  ;  and,  though  as 
a  legislator  he  would  say  uou-conteDt 
to  the  bill,  if  called  upon  as  a  judge  to 
deliver  his  sentiments,  he  must  say, 
guilty*  In  his  view  of  ihe  case  it  would 
have  been  much  better  had  the  bill 
never  been  introduced.  It  was  lameut- 
able  to  reflect  how  deeply  the  interests 
of  morality  must  have  been  injured  by 
the  emanation  from  their  lordships' 
bar  of  such  evidence  as  had  come  oat 
in  tlie  course  of  thi^;  inquiry,  by  the  in- 
troduction into  every  family,  of  such 
odious  and  disgusting  derails.  The  in- 
terests of  morality  and  religion  roust  be 
still  more  vitally  injured  by  persevering 
in  a  measure  which  was  derogatory  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  which  gave  the  utmost  pain 
to  every  good  man,  and  tended  most 
effectually  to  forward  the  views  of  a 
party  whose  object  was  to  vilify  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  to  bring  into 
disgrace  all  that  was  most  sacred  and 
venerable  in  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  country.    When  it  first  came  to 
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litt  kDowlcdg^e  that  such  a  measure  was  i 
In  contemplation  he  deprecated. il,f and 
be.  prayed   God  that  they  mi^ht  not 
have  cause  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
vegn^et  that  it  was  ever  proposed. 

The  Bishop  of  CHESTER  said,  that 
having  no  doubt  that  the  crime  of 
adiikltery  had  been  proved  afi^nst  her 
majesty,  he  voted  yesterday  for  the  se* 
Gond  reading  of  the  bill.  This  vote, 
however,  he  gave  on  an  understanding 
that  the  divorce  clause  was  not  to  con- 
tinue in  it.  Though  convinced  that  an 
adulterous  intercourse  had  taken  place 
with  Hergami,  he  should  not  have  sup- 
ported the  second  reading,  but  under 
an  idea  that  this  clause  would  be  ex- 
punged. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
felt  it  necessary,  after  what  had  fallen 
from   the  Right  Rev.  and  Most  Rev. 
Prelates  who  spoke  last,  to  state  the 
l^rounds  of  the  vote  he  should  give  in 
foyour  of  the  clause,    it  was  said  that 
marriage  was  a  splemn  ordinance  of 
religion,  not  merely  a  civil  contract, 
and  that,  consistently  with   the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Religion,  the 
clause  of  divorce  could  not  be  agreed 
to  in  this  bill.    The  question,  therefore 
was,  whether  divorces  e  vin-julo  matn- 
monii,  for  the  cause  of  adultery  were 
consistent  wilh  the  law  of  God  ?  and 
this   question,   he  thought,    must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.   He  rested 
his  opinion  on  grave  authorities,  ante- 
cedent and  subsequent  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;    such  divorces  were  consistent 
with  the  word  of  God,  and  were  not 
contravened  by  the  tenor  or  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Established  Church,  or 
of  the  Common  Law.    Marriage  being 
the  foundation  of  society,  it  was  there- 
fore an  anxious  and  important  object 
with  every  country  to  prevent  its  disso- 
lution as   much  as  possible ;   but,  as 
well  before  as  after  the  Reformation, 
divorces  were  allowed  in  cases  of  adul- 
tery.   In  the  Mosaic   law  they  were 
permitted,  as  well  for  general  as  for 
•becial   causes.    Our  Saviour  altered 
the  Mosaic  Law  in  this  respect,   by 
declaring,  that  where  a  dissolution  of 
marriage  took  place  for  any  other  cause 
except  that  of  adultery,  he  who  thus 
put  away  his  wife,  caused  her  to  com- 
mit adultery.    The  passage,  with  the 
exception,  was  found  in  Matthew,  but 
not  in  Mark  or  Luke.    They  gave  the 
l^eneral  rule  without  the  exception.    In 
tht  Scriptures,  therefore,  there  was  no 
autkoriVf  for  divorte,  at  Icaft  in  cases 


of  adultery.  Their  marriage  laws  were 
founded  on  the  Scriptures,  leaving 
adultery,  however,  to  special  provi- 
sions. In  this  case  the  charge  of  adul- 
tery bad  been  inquired  into,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  fully  established.  This  being 
his  idea,  he  saw  no  objection  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  to  the  clause.  It  was  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  he  considered  it, 
and  not  thinkiug  it  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  acted 
upon  both  before  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation, he  would  therefore  support  the 
clause 

'1  he  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  op- 
posed the  clause.  He  spoke  in  so  low 
a  tone  of  voice  as  to  be  quite  inaudible 

The  Bishop  of  LANDAFF  said,  that 
he  had  heard  the  evidence  and  exa- 
mined well  the  Law  of  Divorce,  and 
he  could  not  help  saying,  that  he  saw 
no  objection  to  the  clause,  for  it  was 
consistent  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
and  with  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  vow  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  did  not  alter  the  cir- 
cumstances against  the  wife,  for  there 
was  no  qualification  in  the  Scripture 
in  favor  of  the  wife  because  the  hus- 
band had  acted  improperly. 

The  Bishop  of  LONUON  said,  he 
would  state  his  opinion  shortly  upon 
the  subject,  after  having  given  it  ihc 
most  anxious  attention  in  his  power. 
He  could  not  entirely  subscribe  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late who  spoke  last.  There  was  a  great 
constitutional  principle  involved  in  this 
case.  It  was  said  by  an  able  writer, 
that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong — 
that  be  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  folly, 
much  less  a  crime.  1*his  principle,  if 
carried  to  the  full  length,  would  spem 
to  remove  all  ground  for  recrimination, 
all  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty in  bis  conjugal  relations.  He  did 
not  however,  mean  to  argue  it  on  «uch 
a  principle.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  clause  of  divorce  should  not  re- 
main. There  were  many  instances  of 
bills  of  divorce  having  passed  that  home, 
though  the  conduct  of  the  husband  was 
notoriously  reprehensible.  The  essen- 
tial point  was  the  proof  of  adultery, 
which  he  considered  to  be  established 
in  the  present  instance,  and  therefore 
in  a  moral,  constitutional,  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
j  to  support  the  clause. 
I  The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
,  that  when  princes  eodlneted  marriage, 
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they  were  bound,  lik^r  others,  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  of  the  contract, 
both  civil  and  reIigiou<<,  and  the  same 
relief  was  open  to  ihein  as  to  others,  in 
the  event  of  misconduct  (»u  either  side. 
Her  majesty,  however,  stood  in  a  situ- 
ation, as  the  wife  of  tlie  kin^,  very  dif- 
ferent to  other  married  women.  There 
were  many  important  rights  conferred 
on  h«'r — many  high  privileges.  Their 
lordships  now  thought  her  incapable  of 
holding  them,  and  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  place  her  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  she  could  no  longer  exercise 
them.  Further  he  would  not  go.  To 
allow  the  divorce  clause  to  remain 
would  he  equivalrnt  to  saying,  that 
there  was  to  be  one  law  for  the  king 
and  another  for  the  peopl'*.  As  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  reverend 
prelate  who  spoke  last,  tliat  the  king 
could  do  no  wrong,  it  did  not  apply  in 
this  case.  That  house  required,  that 
when  a  husband  cametheref<irreiief  bya 
bill  of  divorce,  he  should  heahletoshew 
that  he  was  not  accessary  to  the  guilt  of 
his  wife.  'J  hough  adul  ery  was  not  a 
crime  at  Common  Law,  it  was  held  to 
be  a  crime  in  the  Kcclesiastical  Couits. 
According  to  the  Civil  Law,  it  wns  a 
peccatum,  not  a  crime.  lie  would  iairly 
own  that  he  at  first  considered  that  the 
clause  must  be  a  natural  ccnsequence; 
lie  had  since  altered  liis  opiuiou. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  said,  he  did 
not  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  the  riicht  rtverend 
metrnpolitan,  who  had  argued,  that 
by  the  law  contained  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, a  man  miglit  put  away  his  wife. 
Que  difficulty  arose  iu  his  mind,  and  if 
the  right  reverend  prelate  referred  to 
these  writings,  he  would  find  this  text 
•— **  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife, 
excepting  for  fornication,  forceth  her 
to  commit  aduliery."  Now  he  would  put 
the  question  to  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late, regardless  of  tlie  consequences, 
whether  i he  woman  who  had  been  de- 
fended at  their  lordships'  bar  had  not 
been  put  away  by  her  husband  ;  and  if 
so,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  believe 
that  he  had  caused  her  to  commit  adul- 
tery ;  and  whether,  if  be  had  so  put  her 
away,  without  having  committed  forni- 
cation, he  could  or  could  not  come  to 
that  house  for  a  divorce,  and  whether 
they  could  or  could  not  grant  it.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  they  could  not.  He 
would  repeat  what  he  had  before  ob- 
serred,  that  the  bill  could  not  pass  either 
with  the  divoree  dause  or  wHIowitt  it« 


The  Hiftbop  of  LONDON  eipUined. 
He  remembered  that  the  text  to  which 
the  noble  lord  had  alluded,  had  always 
been  considered  as  applying  to  the  law 
of  M<ises.    There  wa-  a  custom  amoDg 
the  Israelites,  by  which  a  man  gate  a 
written  bill  of  divorce  to  his  wife;  now, 
unless  the  woman  bad  been  previously 
guilty  of  fornication,  the  man  was  not 
rr'leased  from  the   moral  obligaticmof 
his  marriage  vow,  nor  could  he  marry 
again.  This  was  the  interpretation  that 
was  put  upon  the  text  by  all  the  com- 
uieutattTs  who  had  \>ritteD  upon  tlie 
subject. 

1  he  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  wm 
much  sui  prised  at  the  reason  that  had 
been  assigned  I  y  his  noble  friend 
(Lauderdale)  for  resisting'  ti^e  clauK 
for  divorce,  after  the  almost  miau- 
mous  opinion  that  had  been  delivered 
upon  that  point  by  the  right  reverend 
bench  of  prelates,  althoi*g:h  he  most 
allow,  that  the  explicit  and  pl^in  m- 
sons  that  had  been  given  by  the  right 
reverend  prelate  (York)  against  the 
clause,  were  such  as  must  entitle  him 
to  the  veneration  and  respect  of  thdr 
lordships.  He  concluded  by  stttiop 
that  he  considered  it  a  measure  of  stilb 
necessity,  and  that  it  ought  to  pas^ 
altogether. 

Lord  HARROWBV  said,  that  with- 
out the  slightest  re  f  re  nee  to  the  par- 
ties, i)e  (tid  not  think  the  circumstauces 
were  such  as  to  justify  the  clause  ef 
divorce,  neither  by  the  laws  of  God. 
nor  by  those  which  were  usually  acted 
upon  in  that  house.  There  might,  upon 
some  occasions,  be  a  state  neeessity 
that  might  render  the  clause  of  di- 
vorce indispensable,  as,  for  instance, 
the  securing  the  legitimate  succession 
to  the  crowu ;  but  as  he  did  not  feel 
that  such  a  necessity  existed  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  he  could  not  be  justified  in 
votii^g  for  it» 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  then  addressed 
the  house  at  some  length,  but  bis 
speech  was  wholly  inaudible  below  the 
bar;  we  understood  his  lordship  spoke 
againt^t  the  clause,  and  considered  it 
an  unnecessary  interference  between 
n>au  and  wife,  when  neither  of  the 
parties  claimed  it. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  had'  distinctly 
stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  their  jtto- 
ceedings,  that  if,  after  mature  delibe- 
ralion,  their  lordships  should  be  of 
opinion  that  snbstantial  justice  did  not 
require  the  claase  for  divorce,  he 
ahoold  net  pttss  it;  he  had  ahw,  in 
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mnotYier  sta^  of  the  proceeding,  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  so  far  from  wish- 
ing' this  clause  to  pass,  as  a  matter  of 
^personal  convenience  to  the  kin^,  he 
was  prepared,  if  such  should  appear  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  house,  to  with. 
draw  the  clause  alto^i^ether.     Having 
said  thus  much,  he  now  came  to  the 
question  immediately  before  their  lord- 
ships.   He  (lord  Liverpool)  did  not  fay 
the  present  bill  should  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  a  general  mistake  pre- 
vailed hoth  as  to  the  effect  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  bill.  He  had  stated 
it  as  a  public  measure,  and  not  a  mea- 
'  sure  of  private  relief.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  illustrious  parties  it  conld  not 
oe  considered  a  measure  of  private  re- 
lief; and  even  in  the  strongest  case, 
irbere  the  line  of  succession  might  be 
endangered— ^ven    in  the   case  of    a 
young  king  having  a  young  wife — even 
in  that  case  their  lordships  could  not 
treat  it  as  a  matter  of  private  relief. 
The  present,    he    contended,    was    a 
public  measure,  brou.rbt  in  and  sup- 
ported on  public  principles.    With  re- 
spect to  the  sovereign,  he  never  came 
for  a  divorce ;  he  was  not  as  king,  a 
party  to  the   divorce.      With  respect 
also  to  recrimination ;  the  king  could 
be  made  amenable  for  his   conduct : 
and  then  would  it.be  said,  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  a  king  ask  for 
a  divorce?    We  know,  said  his  lord- 
ship, that  a  separation  has  now  existed 
between  his  majesty  and  the  queen  for 
a  period  of  four  and  twenty  years.    We 
know  that  this  separation  was  in  a 
^eat  degree  sanctioned  by  the  late 
king,  and  afterwarda  confirmed  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.    We  thus  know  a 
separation  has  taken  place,  and  under 
such    circumstances   it  now   appears 
whether  your  lordships  ought  to  go 
further,  whether  you  ought  to  go  to  the 
total  dissolution  of  the  marriage  ?   I  do 
not  myself  feel  those  doubts,    bjit  I 
cannot  avoid  allowing  their  full  weight 
to  those  doubts.    And  I  do  say  when  a 
strong  religious  feeling  is  against  the 
'    divorce,  and  no  great  public  necessity 
presses  its  adoption,  that  it  is  better  in 
Mich  circumstances  to  yield.  He  himself 
felt  no  objection  to  the  divorce,  clause; 
but  if  it  were  struck  out,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adopt  a  clause  confirming 
th.e.separation^    That  clause  would  be 
%pit£  distinct  fron*  a  divorce  clause, 
•ii|i  should  be  inserted  in  the  Yiill^  ii|L 


order  to  prevent  those  ineonrenienees 
which  might  otherwise  arise. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  spoke 
at  considerable  lene^th  on  the  question 
as  it  affected  the  divorce  betweeu  the 
royal  parties.  It  was  a  question  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  be  reserved 
his  opinion  till  discussions  threw  more 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  hou^e. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  op- 
posed the  bill  in  totOj  and  contended,  he 
was  not  bound  to  do  any  thing  in  con- 
sequence or  the  division  of  yesterday. 

Lord  DUNCAN  said  that  the  charge 
against  her  majesty  was  only  supported 
by  a  foul  conspiracy  and  perjured  wit- 
nesses, and  he  would  not,  therefore 
let  the  assertion  go  forth  to  the  world| 
that  guilt  had  been  proved  to  his  sa- 
tisfaction. (Here  there  were  loud 
cries  of  "  Question  I")  when  a  con- 
versation between  Lords  Grev,  Liver- 
pool, and  Shaftesbury,  took  place  as  to 
the  mode  of  putting  the  question  for 
adjournment ;  and  ultimately  the  house 
adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  8. 
DISCUSSION  ON  THE   DIVORCE 
CLAUSE  CONTINUED. 
The  committee  havinsr  been  resumed. 
The  archbishop  ot  TUAM   rose.— In 
consequence  of  the  call  made,  the  house 
was  yesterday  in  a  committee.     So  mach 
had  already  been  said  on  the  S2d  verse 
of  the  5th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  th«t, 
although  his  mind  had  long  siaee  been 
made   up  to  vote    against  the  divoree 
clause  in  this  bill,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary,  in  the  view  he  took   of  the 
subject,  to  trouble   thew  lordship  with 
any  observations  on  the  application   of 
that  text.     But  if  he   conld  show  that 
the  illustrious  lady  whose  oondact  w«» 
now  under    discussion  had    been    pirt 
away  by  her  htshand— if  he  conld  also 
show  that,  among  the  nnmerom  texts  of 
scripture,  there  were  some  which  con- 
tained   solemn     denuneiatiens     of  the 
Almighty    for  saaetiening  such  puttinr 
away,  he  felt  that  he  then  should  show  » 
safe  gpronnd  to-indn«ehim<to  vote  a^antst 
that  clause,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  dissolvingf  the  marriaja^  contract  in 
this  case.    Now,  as  aH  this  could  h» 
shown  and  proved,  it  was  imposiible  for 
him  to  a^ree  to  the- clause  in  qoettfmi; 
In  the  first  pleee,  witk-  respeet  to  the 
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'pare  ttic  condnol  of  the  queen  ■■»■ 
I.   and  llie  queatinn  of  ilejtridaliiii 
iitituuchiHJ,  than  (o  pa~$  tiubillaUb 
tbi-  cinuiic.  ^ 

Tile  bishop  of  PETERtKntOUGU 
oliirrvcd,  that  Iho  noble  nad  IcarDd 
lunl  un  llie  wooluick  had  nfbrrrd  U 
till- opiniiin  of  Ihc  bench  of  buhoiHiB 
Ihi.''  clnufic.  It  was,  however,  «iik 
inucli  difficnlly  Ihnt  fie  aasweied  (be 
cnti  1  and  this  could  Dot  aurpiiBe  tbcir 
lordhhipa,  ss  the  noble  and  leirntd 
lord  liEmself,  whose  mind  was  so  cani- 
prchensive  as  lo  embmce  e«ty  put 
of  llii*  quenlinn,  bad.declarcd  Ihathe 
felt  hiuiMlf  involved  in  conadecabla 
difficulty  on  tbis  uccBsion.  For  bit 
own  pari,  be  confesged  that  he  bid 
I  never.  In  Ibe  whole  coarse  of  hit  life, 
entered  with  more  aniietj  on  an;  lab- 
f  jectlhan  on  the  discuuian  of  thud' 
■  clause.  It  had  ever  been  ha 
d"n.w  1  ""-^'n""  desire  to  see,  if  po«ihlr, 
■  -'■"•herthla  divorce  clause  conld  rat 
IonWii,«^mMtMii«iIlliiKJnd,reintiii.;7  """"^t  »  ""^^  ""t  npnn  Mj 
ewei  and  he  ondi.Hv  conrei.ed  Hint  ^"I''"'  ,*«'  '"'"'?' n^.**  respectini  '*• 
nothinff  hot  foree,  nolhinff  litit  the  i  1','""^}^  "/  'fe's'at.ng  upon  lueb  i 
hea.y  pennUT  .«  nhieh  he  wonld  hsve  '  f."'"^'"' f" ''^"V^'^'^.P''"'""'''^^. 
rsp«ed  tiimsiir  bv  hi.  ahwner,  woul.l  i  "  '  •'■""  "^  "''"'"T'  '^^  infliction  of 
havP  inditeed  him  to  Imve  nttf  n.lf-l  the  ''''""?  "«?  oonsonanl  both  to  the  ta« 
..I  i.^A~,.j Ti_ -espeflin? 


of  that  fact,  he  might  fairlralludeioihc 
letter  nritten  hj  tlie  king  soon  after  hij 
marriuge,  and  which  had  hrun  j-ivia  ii 
eridenee  it  the  bnr.  In  the  ■■.'cuiiil 
place,  in  proof  of  the  dKine  dcnuH' 
eiatioD,  he  wonld  rnfer  lo  ihe  tPciiuii 
ehnpler  of  Ihe  book  of  Maluchi  llic 
prophet.  It  would  lliern  be  fouiid  lliui 
the  Lord  had  turned  hvthv  his  fuce  from 
the  people;  and  ii  wag'  auited  bv  thi' 
prophet  ibat  llieir  olTcriner  vm  do  lanRei 
received  with  good  will,  becniite  the 
allnr  was  covered  hv  (he  lean,  and  Ihe 
temple  filled  with  lie  laineiilationi,  nl 
injured  womea  importuninfr  beaveu,  enil 
callinii  down  ven^eanre  on  Ihouc  whn 
dealt  Ireacherouit)'  niih  theni.  The  pro- 
phet enforeei  this  by  reniindine  Ibnac 
he  addresica  of  tlie  objeel  of  Ihe  firsl 
inatitulion  of  marriage,  and  In  eoni ' 
aton  aaja— "  For  Ihe  Lord,  the  Ooi 
Ilrael,  laith,  IhnI  he  hnletb  piitliiii> 
away."  Having;  ttiiletl  ibis,  he  '  ' 
to  obaerve,  that   he  ubind 

laed   that 


He 


<n.      He     bad    been    fn 
■arth    I    


itilW 


to  perforin,  and  whieb  had.  tbereFn 
nained  iiinpended  for  the  last  three 
months.  Having  been  forced  to  nppear 
daily  in  that  hnitse,  be  bnd  paid  every 
attention  in  Ivii  power  to  what  hnd 
paHedbefore  iheir  lordships  on  biitb  sidrs 
of  the  qncstinii — to  tbe  able  staternenis 
made  by  the  cnnnse)  in  aiigiport  nf  the 
hill — in  her  majcstv's  difeneF — lonll  llie 
«»iaene(^-and  ,,',  all  ||ie  etnqiient 
apeechea  whieh  liaJ  been  delivered  on 
the  luhject  by  niible  lords  in  llml  bonse. 
He  bad  attended  during  every  day,  every 
hour,  nay,  lie  might  sai,  every  uijnute 
of  tlie  proceedings.  He  bad  voted  for 
Ihe  second  readins-  of  the  bill,  beeanse 
there '  ■ ^- 


of  Gnd  and  m 

this  bill,  compelled  t 

tlimisb   wilh    preat  pain,  that  sucb'a 

crime  hnd    in   this  ease  been     proved 

aeaiubt   Ibe    qaeen:  but.  on    the  olbtt 

h.iiid.  when  he  looked  at  all  the  eir- 


before  tho  hous> 


with 


J  other  way  in  which  he 
muiii  aci  eoniormalily  lo  the  (.pinion  he 
had  formed,  which  wna  that  a  saiisfac- 
tory,  an  irresistible  riue  bad  been  made 
•nt  for  Ihe  bill.  Bnl  hi*  conscience  never 
eonld  be  reconciled  to  tbis  divorce 
ctauia.  He  never  would  apree  to  vole 
for  it,  and  therefore  hoprd  it  would  now 
fc  Mtnek.  onl.     it  wouVd  be  ^alMi  U 


be  thought  the  silitS' 
vion  oi  IDG  parties  were  in  part  widely 
dilTerent  from  that  in  thoEe  cases  wliere 
n  divorce  was  ordinarily  inflicted  for 
IhnI  crime;  and  it  was  that  diObrence 
ill  the  eases  nbieb  operated  upon  bii 
mind,  and  made  bim  oiost  anxious  tbat 
llie  divorce  clanse  should  not  be  ia- 
cluded  in  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties (hear).  Od  the  other  haad.  he 
ntnsl  confess  he  felt  at  a  great  loss  how 
Ihe  divorce  clause  Could  be  got  rid  of, 
^on^idering  the  state  of  tbe  case.  He 
saw,  after  all  the  consideration  he  could 
eive  the  subject,  the  many  difficnltjei, 
lo  him  atmoit  iDsnrmoun table,  which 
milit  attend  tbe  nmisaion  of  tbe  clause 
in  such  an  enaelmenl.  He  could  not 
see  how  tbe  qaeen  conld  be  legally  sad 
effectually  placed  iu  a  slate  of  depa- 
datioD,  and  yet  at  Ibe  same  tlmeremain 
Ihe  wife  of  the  king.  (Hpar. )  He  was 
unable  to  comprehend  how  tbe  clause  af 
deprJiBlion  from  the  title,  slalion.  and 
1  tit^nsSiJ\^!:*Q^  t^vten,  cnuld  be  aiB"l> 
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coosikteat  ia  iti  appearauce  and  effect 
withiutthe  divorce  clause.    The  wife 
of  the  kitkf;  ought  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  be  queen-consoft ;   and  if  to 
nil  legal  purposes  she  was  to  remain 
the  wedded  qaeen»  be  could  not  see  by 
■what  possible  enactment   the    de^rra- 
<dation  from  her  public  rank  could  be 
carried  into  complete  effect.     The  di- 
vorce clau<«e,  indeed,  made  the  clause 
•f  degradation  intelligible;  but,  with- 
o«tit,  he  could  not   see  how  the  bill 
covld    be    legally    operative    for  the 
other  purpose.     (Hear.)    He  therefore, 
■Immhly  submitted,   that  some    clause 
.tfhoald,  if  possible,  be  framed  in  sub- 
■vAitfition  of  the  divorce  clause,  so  as  to 
rieoder  the   bill  consistent  in  its  ope- 
•rallon.    What  the  consequences  would 
■hf^  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  nor 
•coilld  be  dovise  any  measure  so  as  to 
-extricate  them  from  their  present  diffi- 
^eiilty.    It  was  for  others  to  say  whether 
•a  clause  could  not  be  arranged  less 
powerful  in  iu    operation    than    the 
present,  and  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
.irlTe  force  to  the  enactment  on  which 
'riie  house  had.  decided,  and  to  obviate 
-Uie  difficulties  which  were  felt  upon  the 
subje^.   His  objections,  be  had  already 
wCated,  ,were    chiefly    of  a    religious 
nuture,  and  feeling  them,  he,  as  well  as 
liii  right    reverend    brethren   around 
.bim,  were  bound  to  express  them„  and 
sict  according  to  their  dictates  (hear)* 
Matrimony  was  not  only  a  religious 
bat  a  civil  contract — in  f  he  latter  sense, 
it  led  to  civil   rights.    Was  it  not  pos- 
iflihle  that  the  latter  could  be  rescinded 
without    affecting    the  force   of    the 
fbrmer-^that  is,  that  the  legal  rights 
appertaining  to  the  civil  contract  should 
cease,  and  the  religious  branch  of  the 
.cpo tract,  remain  unaffected  ?     He  was 
Mo  Utile  acquainted  with  the  common 
law  to  solve  the .  difficulty  himself,  or 
UPdertake  to  propose  any  specific  fbrm 
of  cl^se  adequate  for  the  purpose  in 
▼iew;j|^t  if.  something  of  the  kind 
were  tnfiaedf'*it    would  remove  the 
dJAciilly  .he^^U  upon    the  subject. 
H^vi^g  now.  delivered  his  opinion,  he 
should  not  detain  the  house  any  further 
t^n  ta  thank  them  for  their  attention, 
jand-.to  apologize  for  having  trespassed 
..upon{thfir  patience.  (Hear, hear.) 

..the  archbiahop  of  YORK  had  no. 

d^fijp^rto  convert  .this  ehamber  into  an 

Jf^9^  fy^  ,|u»1einical  contrevtfsy,  but 

Jia  feU  J^iiBMlf  c4Ued  upon  to,  say.  a 


had  laid  oo  a  former  occa  ioo.  He  had 
never  asserted,  or  meant  to  assert,  that 
the  crime  of  adultery  was    not  con- 
sidered iu  scripture  as  sufficient  grobnd 
for  the  enactment  of  a  divorce,  but 
only  that,  consistently  with  his  own 
conclusion  from  the  meaning  of  the 
general  •tenets  of  scripture,  the  mar-> 
riage  union  must  be  considered  us  im- 
posing a  reciprocal  obligation   upou 
the  parties  who  contracted  the  mar- 
riage.   Where  that  reciprocity  was  not 
manifested  by  the  parties  themselves 
in  their  sense  of  the  obligation  tbey 
had  incurred,  he  could  not  consent  io 
a  clause  of  divorce,  (hear.) 

Lord  REDESDALfl  expressed  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  divorce  clause. 
He  agreed  that  marriage  was  a  civil, 
and  in  some  sense  a  religious  contract  ; 
b^t  it  was,  more  properly  speakipg, 
a  religious  vow  rather  than  a  religions 
contract,  and  from  that  vow  be  was 
ready  to  admit  no  earthly  power  could 
give  a  discharge,  except  in  the  case  <^f 
adultery. 

The  Lord  CHANCELLOR  said  tb^t 
he  could  not  express  his  feelings  vpon 
the  presi;nt  painful  subject  w.itho^t 
stating  ihe  reasons  by  which  his 
anxious  opinion  was  influenced,  tie 
had  .stated  yesterday  that  he  wished  to 
defer  giving  his  opinion  conclusively 
upon  this  bri>nch  of  the  subject  until 
he  had  received  all  the  light  which 
could  be  let  in  upon  the  question : 
since  that  period  he  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  whatever  information  upon 
the  point  was  within  his  reach.  With 
respect  to  the  declaration  which  had 
been  made  upon  this  clause  at  the 
heginning  of  the  discussion  upon  this 
subject  by  his  noble  friend  near  him 
(the  earl  of  Liverpool )f  he  be^i^ged  to 
be  understood  as  a  party  to  it  now, 
though  he  had  not  so  expressed  himself 
at  the  time.  His  noble  friend  on  the 
former  occasion  had  said  that  this  clause 
should  not  be  pressed,  if  it  was  found 
objectionable  to  the  opinion  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  community.  If 
such  wero  the  general  impression,  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  thought  it  ad- 
visable that  the  clause  ought  not  to  be 
pressed  against  such  a  feeling,  though 
he  himself,  for  one,  thought  it  would 
be  moro  wise  to  retain  the  clause. 

The  Blarquis  of  LANSDOWN  sup- 
ported the  clause.  Nothing  could  be  so 
anomaioui  as  a  woman  continuing  the 
,wi|iB  of  ^e  ktagy  titd  yeC  not  being  qo^jea 
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MHOft.  Tbckflilati 
coaJU  hivF  niDtcBplatcd  thr  Aef^- 
duSon  of  tfa«  avcen,  and  brr  Hill  r»- 
«mlidnf  Ihe  wife  nf  the  klnf  (farar)  t  ' 
ths  Mnactioo,  la  fact  tubtiHlni' 
wltknt  proBMting  or  trndiay  to  iha 
acroDpllihnrfit  of  .as;  of  Ibe  por- 
potn  for  which  the  lEKlilBlnre  alwaji 
NIpitsud  iIm  narrla^  cnndlttoa  of  (he 
ptFliMi  ll  WM  not  forbtn,  who  bad 
Sbapprored  of  the  bill  BltngcUMr,  to 
ncvoeUe  tha  eitnardiaarj  tneoo'la- 
IBBCJ  wblcfa  It  would  pmMt,  if  tbe 
^TOrM  claiM  were  Mpmded  (tarn  the 
rlaoia  of  drcradailoa  t  but  t(  wu  (i>r 
ik«  ntppotter*  of  the  bill  to  recooelie 
tbe  abudonmeiit  of  the  one  clame 
wllb  the  retratioD  of  (ho  olhor  upoo 
«ny  prloetple  knawo  ta  tbe  conitl- 
tBtlo^  or  recognlud  by  any  of  lu  le- 
gtilallTo  pratUloBi  wbich  ^oToroed 
MBtnct*  of  thii  dctcrlptlaa.  Id  which 
the  itate  wai  concerned. 

Lord  KINO  nld  he  feltb!mielrin.B 
ritaatton  of  rather  aa  cilraordloarj 
klod  npoo  tbli  qneHloB ;  and  ihehooH 
hi  bii  view,  fully  panlelpaicd  with  falin 
to  that  fe9liB|[.  There  bad  breo  a  eoa- 
fbiloB  of  oplntoB*  amonpt  tbe  mbli- 
ten— thers  had  been  a  conratlna  of 
opinion)  alio  nmimp^  the  lairyert — 
(a  laugh)  and  s  cODfnaion  of  nplnioni 
anonfil  ihalennied  prHale).— (Hear.J 
Upon  Ihii  clauK  (here  wrre  acrupleg, 
both  rBli|tl»ut  nnd  [lolillcul,  wi^h  re- 
■pert  to  ill  probable  operation.  C'er- 
talnl}  the  tcruptes  of  the  learned 
prelalea  mall  aijie  from  religiuua  cod- 
rideratioaa,  and  he  reErelted  tbut 
ani»nnt  thai  learned  bndT,  the  fsthm 

...1? — . . —  ,...;„,  b„„,i,., 

which  the 
litcd,  aoti 
which  ilea  much  pridetfitietf.  (Hi 
He  naiextremely  lorry  that  Iha  ooble 
and  lenmed  Inrd  on  the  woolsack  had 
«nl  derired  from  thoae  to  whaiu  he  had 
looked  with    anch   confldcDce,    iofar- 

lichleDed  character.  (A  laugh.)  But 
if  he  bad  not  receirpd  initructinn  from 
the  rfireread  prrlatei,  he  cnnid  derive 
CDoaalatioa  fron  them  i  for  among 
them,  as  amanfc  lawyen,  (here  ap- 
peared tn  be  difficulty  and  daobl. 
(Langhter.)  But  the  nobltaod  learned 
lord  had,  nilb  a  qiiickneis  gomewhal 
eatraardinary,  collected  friim  the  con- 
fllealng  lealiuienk  of  the  learned  pre- 
late! B  very  clear  Idea  tg  the  nece^- 
4*r  ff  tb«  mtvn,  «llb0B||h  habad  beea 


•or    >A  nill  af  H 


aplMj  t 


l)efore  be  fkT»  . .  

inpctethe  queftlan.BBU  tfBWtnOfiS- 
rrclrd  Ibe  tiOMa  ud  the  CMBby,  he 
rould  bM  h^p  MjIbb  tiMt  be  WM  b. 
Ilaenced  by  reparti  wBlcb  had  hmM 
him  at  f<Hu>«r  pertodi  1 1  nii  i  lln  iht 
roodoct  of  the  ^nrca,  Ji  waa  miM~ 
he  dented  that  nany  Boble  Urda  M 
felt  the  InflBMce  of  rcporta  wHeh 
•at  IcRBl  eridBite«.  Be  bUbM 
lots  raprwli  reipectlaf  Iwi  ■•■ 
jftj't  condact  wbicb  bad  for  ■•  laact 
period  beeo  la  cIicatatloM.  a^  wMah, 


be  beltered.  eoald  not  h»n  beM  Nk. 
complete ly  tbabma  nW  aa  It  wcia  tdk 
•rUbed  Ibey  rtoaU  bava  beca,  vha 
ooble  lordi  came  lo  CMiMo'  tha  Ncaaf 
readlwaf  tb«  Ull.  At  Ik*  pcilad  |» 
irbldilie  hwl  Bllvded,  It  i*b^  add,  ttH 
ihe  qadrD  bad  beea-  gwlltr  of  tha 
(reateti  indeeeoeiai,  not  wlibBar||ai| 
but  wllb  other  paranaa ;  that  htr  m- 
Jaaty,  at  Qlaekbcaih,  had  IweD  ftU^ 
lit  Indacamm  with  l«rd  Llnqiaall 
(\oaA  laniiiitr  i)— end  that  aba  W 
played  at  blindnao'a  buff  wM  ^ 
Chaoeellor  of  tha  Eichnoer  I  rcaa^ 
tinned  liufrhtiO-  Ha  (iori  Cof) 
could  not  refer  to  the  exact  period  It 
wbicb  thoie  extraordiuaiy  and  lada- 
cent  proceed  in  j-a  trmk  place. 
Tbe  E.rl  of  LIVERPOOL :  "  Tta; 


Dok  rl«c 


-(hear). 


'^"^ 


Lord  KING-.  "I  cannot,  I  aiaan 
vanr  lordihipa,  refer  to  the  citettimt, 
but  it  mual  baTe  been,  1  tbiak,  what 
ihe  noble  earl  vaa  out  of  place,  and 
liinking  fur  meani  la  fret  into  oflci 
—before  the  recency  '."  (Iauj(hlerj. 

TbaEarlofLIVERPOOLi  "-' 
upon  my  honor :" — (hear). 

Lotd  KING  aaid,  it  waa  then  aa 
Inslanca  tu  the  noble  earl  of  the  faMf 
of  repoTi*.     r^I'ich  lau^fater). 

Eirl  OFtEY  would  *aie  for  tbe  clavai 
in  the  bope  (hat  It  wpuld  put  tbe 
honak  In  such  a  litiia^Q  B«  to  li*n 
then  tn  reject  the  bill  altnirether, 

Tbe  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  Hf- 
pnrted  hii  former  opinion,  and  wy  IB 
favnur  of  thr  cUuae. 

Lgrd  ELLENBOROUGH  laid  (hat 
to  cotiimue  the  queeu'  the  wl(b  of  Ibe 
kini:  after  the  proofa  which  bad  beta 
nfferedacaiirtther  wDold  he  MBCtiaB- 
inf  a  aeditlona  lihel  acoinit  tba'Uaf. 

L-trd  SOMERS  igreed  whbihe  oaMa 
lord  who  apoke  Uat,  aMwHldtat 
TMf  4«tbB.tbnwlDK  mtt-^Mjiti0t  ■ 
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Tiie  Earl  «(  LIMERICK  also  sup. 
p(>rte(l  tbe  claukc  Jt  wuald  be  liegra- 
diu^  to  thi*  kiu*;  atiU  the  natiou  to  titt 
a  wuiuau  to  ilie  kiu^  who  would  dib- 
^ace  any  situation. 

The  £arl  of  £SS£X  haTin«^  oppotied 
tbe  bill,  could  not  rec  >ucile  to  himself 
tito  Vote  iu  favour  of  this  clause.  lie 
bad  uu  doubt  that  at  no  distaut  period 
the  foul  couftpiracy  a^aiust  her  ma- 
jesty  would  he  developed. 

Lord  ANSON  euiirely  agreed  with 
the  statemeut  of  a  uuhle  earl  below 
(earl  Grey),  aud  would  vute  for  ihe 
diTorce,  iu  order  to  ^ive  the  m^realest 
pcMAible  chauce  of  throwing  uut  the 
bill  (tiear),  a  bill  which  imputed  guilt 
ti»  au  iiiooceut  queen,  (hear.) 

Earl  CAUNARVON  would  give  his 
vote  iu  favour  u{  thiit  clause.  He 
bejfged  their  lordships  to  couoider  what 
tbe  cuusequeuce  vtould  be  of  passiug 
a  bill  of  degradatiou  without  divorce. 
Tbe  cuDsequeuce  did  uoc  appear  to 
bave  beeu  adverted  to.  They  were  all 
aware  of  a  statute  which  made  it  high 
treason  to  violate  the  wife  of  the  sove- 
raigu.  They  proposed  to  pass  a  bill  of 
dej^radatiou  iu  order  to  furnish  public 
•caudal,  aud  to  protect  the  morality  of 
tbe  Country  (cheers).  Her  majesty 
might  still  remaiuiu  the  kingdom,  and 
might  continue  to  indulge  iu  that  vice 
vrbich  they  assumed  to  be  proved^  and 
any  individual  might  commit  what  by 
the  statute  of  £dward  HI.  was  high 
treason.  Would  any  noble  lord  say 
that  her  prosecutors  could  come  tu 
that  house  for  a  second  bill  of  paius 
aud  penalties  against  her  majesty  ? 
If  this  were  purely  a  bill  of  divorce,  yo 
l^rouod  whatever  could  be  assumed 
for  degradation  but  the  ground  of  di- 
vorce on  account. of  adultery.  Were 
their  lordships  to  declare,  by  their 
vote,  that  a  person  not  fit  to  be  the 
associate  of  the  meanest  individual  iu 
the  land,  vias  yet  a  fit  individual  to  be 
the  associate  of  the  king  ?  He,  for 
one,  would  never  concur  in  such  a 
wanton,  unnecessary,  premeditated 
insult  to  the  king  (hear,  hear).  Agaiust 
such  an  insult,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  advisers  of  tbe  crown^  he  would 
raise  his  voice. 

Lord  HOLLAND  supported  the 
clause. 

Tbe  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
said  be  looked  not  to  the  effect  of  tbe 
present  question  on  the  ultimate  fate 
«f  the  bill.  The  only  question  before 
tha  c^niiiiitee  wis,  whether  it  was  fit 


to  retain  this  olause  after  U)e  evidence 
had  warrkuled  the  secoud  reading? 
He  had  atteuded  must  anxiously  to  the 
reverend  bench  of  bishops,  who  had 
inquired  iuto  the  reli;:ioiis  cousldera- 
lioiift  on  this  suhject ;  and  the  lesult 
convinced  him  that  by  the  taw  of  God 
there  was  no  impediment  to  divorces 
iu  the  case  of  adulier}. 

Lon^  Ross,  earl  Mnuvers,  lord 
Hampden,  the  earl  of  Daruley,  and 
earl  Beihaveo,     also    supported     the 

The"  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  as 
chairman,  then  ruse  auiidkt  loud  cries 
of  ♦•  Question,  question."  Having 
reciteii  the  clause  proviihug  for  the 
divorce  of  their  majesties,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  question,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
pan  of  the  clause."  He'theu  declared 
that  he  thought  the  Non-contents  had 
it.  A  division  was  immediately  called 
for.  The  house  was  accordingly  cleared 
at  about  half-past  twelve;  it  was' net 
opened  again  for  the  admission  uf 
strangers ;  but  at  one  o'clock  it  was 
announced  that  their  lordships  had  ad- 
joarned,  having  divided  thus  : 

Contents    > 129 

Non-contents     ....••....     6S 

Majority   in  favour  of  the 

divorce  clause.. •'    67 

Whild  strangers  vi  ere  excluded,  we 
understand  that  Lord  KING  r6sc,  and 
said  that  he  should  offer  no  apology 
for  submitting  to  their  lordships  a 
clause^  tbe  insertion  of  which  iu  the 
bill  seemed  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
sidering that  the  queen  was  not  re- 
,nioiely  placed  iu  the  illustrious  line  of 
princes  in  the  succession  to  tbe  cro«U(i 
of  these  realms.  The  cfown  was  li- 
mited lo  her  majesty,  in  the  event  of 
certain  persons  predeceasing  her,  atid 
that  by  the  most  sacred  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land.  If  it  devolved 
on  her,  the  well-known  loyalty  of  their 
lordships  must  at  once  make  them 
adopt  a  different  view  of  the  present 
question  ;  and,  looking  forward  to  thai , 
eveut,  they  must  be  equally  ready  to 
provide  for  it.  He  therefore  moved 
this  clause:  **Aud  be  it  further  enacted* 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  in 
case  the  crown  of  these  realms  «hall  at 
any  time  descend  to  her  «aid  Majesty 
Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  then,  and 
in  such  case,  this  present  act,  and  all 
tha  matters  and  things  eontaiuad 
tbireiu^  shall  btcoma  utterly  Toid  and 


4^t 


mnaat  w  tn*  QskiK 


tacraof  ifcalt  b«  dMOid  Mid 
iiLbcii  lo  bi  tiht,  cilntteiout.  Mid 
'  »r*iidaloui,  ■pan  the  ■■nc'evtdene* 
^  which  it  bMh  nan  been  beid  to  b* 
■ultfeieuily  pravcd."  (Loud  ehccrlufi 
tnipiamcqrln  nf  ordar.} 

XmtA  COLVILLB  ui  CnlroM,  Id 
SeoUand,  and,  om  •!  tbt  Scoteh  pMn) 
roM,  with  Biack  #uiBth,  to  Tiodlrai* 
blaiulri  mil  Aoha  «bo  acted  with  hM 
lo  (aTDor  of  lb*  bin.  Ha  tald  ihaj 
iftra  wpaned-^ibcy  nera  attackrd-— 
V*  tbU  noilon.  Ra  daotid  the  jiutLea 
ttTlbe' imputation  I  and  be  felt  it  due  to 
Ml  <ivn  ciiQicUnce,  eod  thai  oF  ibuii 
«Ko  vatfd  with  blm  In  tbli  meaiura, 
^  *»j  IBat,  tbc7  BCled  cnntriaDtlonilf 

(n'  \yi  afad  that  tbe;  ullt  did  auppatt 
OilMII. 

Xlbir  Mtte  Afrther  dltenition  tU 
dauM  wit  njeetcd  Wlihont  a  diTiiUu. 
■Millie  bdoM  retnoied,  end  iba  TC|iart 
4mi  MvM  l«  b*  reed  ttt-ibunow. 


I»t    pNW't 

nut  prmd.  ahlWKh 
t  ettabnUMd,  tU>fi' 
ii..caeI<inMbtyt>W, 


Divoa^B  claO«b. 

LORnS  Hill,  Kbduey,  YirbomiKfa, 
SaHnuD,  Ba;niDt,  Keayou.  Hnpetuuu, 
Suffcld,  CallWpe,  ComiKimerc, 
Biilnev,  CiinoD,  Falnoulb. 

BISHOPS  uF  Cheiter,  Cork,  Pctar- 
boroittb,  Gliicesier,  St.  Ataph,  Si. 
David'.,  Ely,  Worceiler. 

EAIlLS  of  WiDcheliea,  Conrtnwn, 
ll^ouut  CMbel,  Romuey,  StamFnrd, 
BrawQlow,Fiiz William,  Sianfaope,  Bal- 
carrat,  Durtmoiitb,  Ajletfurd,  Veru- 
Um,  .VlorloD,  FoTttmouth,  Caledon, 
Lauderdalr,  St.  Germaiui,  Ayle'ubury, 
Maccleifield,  Loodale,  M<.ui>t-EdE>- 
cn'inbe,  Ftraham,  j'ainfrel,  Wbitworlh, 
Mayo,  SbBrtcibury. 

MAKQUISCornwallli. 
DUKES    of    aarence,    Ponlaod, 
fiaaufort. 

ARCH&ISHOPS  oF  Tark  and  Tuam, 

CABINET    MINISTERS.   —    SiJ. 
tnoutb,  Mel*ilU,  Bftihuni,  Harrowby, 
"'  IgTBYei.  Lirerpool,    "■"    " 
liiDStoo,  Eldon  C. 


f  RtrrilTt    ABAINST  TBI    SECOND  KBAD- 

INOOFTUe  BILL  Of  fjllNS  A»D 
^.  PBN4l.TIEe. 

tni^llrrtl|)H',Nu.  I.  .  Niit.6,IB20. 
^  aiikutt  the  ttiadi  ittdlag  of  the 
tm  U  evdraJcut  .to  4,d«diiaii  tb»t 


rHIeK  IbalAlt  autiMllM 
baen  iBliirBCtorily  proved. 

Bemuie  that  adulterone  n 

hai  beeo  luFerred,  but  not 
aMl  in  a  doubtful  cua, 
tmpiiud  KiUlt  i| 
iuDaeance  ba  no 

ucHiDf  thatdonL.. «__ 

princlpleiat  BrhW)  JoiOM,  dmtbe 
ftran  lo  tha  dcAadMit. 

EtH>  (firtt  iMCBli  onM,  BaA*. 

roach  (Itnt  nMoa'MA);  KewM, 

Orfurd,  SoBcrMI,    Sda**,  Mf 

befy,  Iforlcy  (nrtt  rewonnd*), 

LclutiM,  llaniBdd,  BanitkiDii, 

Hlrbaond    and   Cedmb,    JccNy 

(Bnt  roMoA  onlj),  Csn1ei,CW- 

tan  'fitnl    rakeon  obW),    Apia' 

(dhto),    Dar)in|tiM    (biv>),  H* 

bSTon  (dittej. 

IhHtmtKT,  N«.  II.— Because  ihli 

prtkcaadinf,  froN  iti  nature,  caopol  b( 

luAnllatad  to  a  cuiuuiuu  indicKneDi, 

In  wbicb  a  coaviciion  upon  out  cuutil 

alone,  mil  of  nauy,  in  suflicieot. 

And  bcCauie,  nlihuuj^h  euough  iu 
bMo  prand  in  evidence  to  tatitf;  u 
«r the exiit'eaca «r  Built,  yei  as  evideoct 
on  many  of  iba  uilegatiiius  bit  becD 
caotndicted,  )n  mme  disproved,  aid 
ispicioua  Bs  tu  belui 
:  cue,  *e  are  o[  epi- 
lexpedient  lo  procMd 


whblly  01 


Atriherin  thii  measure. 

Plvnidilh,  Dynevor,Gratithain,Dfli* 

biRb,    Oltnton,    (aecmid    reMW 

ouly),  Gige  (iccund  raaion},  &■ 

The  fi^luwing  pnrt  Ii>vc  aliopra- 
lested  asaluii  iba  lull  upon  KCMnl 
ground' : 

DI9SBNT1BNT,  N».  Ill WiniamFn- 

derick,  Lanidown,  Jeney,  Grey,Ply- 
moulb,  Fit«<[ibb.>D,  Albemarle,  Ba- 
roillon  and  Brandon.  Dnocan,  HilJw- 
rouEh,  Wentworth  (ruawiUiaB), 
DerbyiAaaou,  Yarborougb,  Sfacrbon^ 
Cawper,  Audley,  Kenyan,  Carrick, 
Seliea,  Foley,  Ardes,  En-eBOitt,  Tor. 
Huston,  Suffolk  aud  Berka,  I^n 
(Ely),  Morley,  Gr&uTille,  Ricbnund 
and  Lennox,  Bedturd,  Fortemc,  Dar- 
lioEton,  Belhavet),  Grafton,  Breadal- 
bsoe,  Auckland,  Dawnay  (Downe}, 
Mendip  (aifdtii),  Leinater,  Hawht, 
Goiford,  Romoey,  Raecbenr,  Scett 
(Portland),  Thauei,  Hood,  Aabburton, 
Howard  o(  Effiugbam,  Alvanley,  Car* 
nation,  Duodaa,  Caledan,  Sundridp 
(Duke  of  Areyll),  Ducie,  Kh>E,  S*k-. 
gbi,  We,  Caltberpc,  Grtfihwaod 
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TlItJRSDAY,  Norcmber  9. 

lt»|^ORT  OF   THe  COMMITTP.il. 


The  Earl  of  Shafte^bary  broaght  up 
tbcr  committee  on  the  bill. 

The  report  being  banded  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  proceeded  t  >  state  to  the 
liouse  the  amemhnents,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  been  made,  and  as  they 
liowstand  in  the  followingbill  [as  amend- 
ed by  the  committee]  entitled  an  dct  to 
depri\e  hermajesty,  Caroline  Amelia 
hlizabeth,  of  the  title,  prerogatives, 
lights,  privileges,  and   exemptions, 
of  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm  ;  and 
to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
J^lizabeth. 

•<  Whereas,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  her  Ma- 
jesty Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  then 
princess  of  Wales,  and  now  queen  con- 
sort of  this  realm,  being  at  Milan,  in 
I'taly,  engaged  in  her  service,  in  a  me- 
nial situation,    one   Bartolomeo   fier- 
l^mi,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who 
bad  before  served  in  a  similar  capacity : 
•od  whereas,  after  the  said  B.  Bergami 
bad  so  entered  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness  tbe  said  princess  of  Wales,  a 
most  unbecoming  and  degrading  inti- 
macy commenced    between  ber   said 
royal  hiebness  and  the  said  Bartolomeo 
Bergami ;  and  her  said  royal  highness 
not  only  advanced  the  said  Bartolomeo 
Bergami  to  a  hich  situation  in  her 
royal  highness's  household,    and   re- 
ceived into  her  service  many  of  bia  near 
reUyonft,  some  of  them  in  inferior  and 
others  in  high  and  confidential  situa- 
tions about  her  royal  higbness's  person, 
but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great  and 
extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and  dis- 
tinction,   and  conferred  upon  him  a 
pretended  order  of  knightlMod,  which 
ber  royal  highness  had  taken  upon  her- 
eof to  institute,  without  any  just  or 
lawlul  authority ;  and  whereas  also  ber 
saidreyalhighness,^  hilst  the  saidBarto- 
lomeo  Bergami  was  in  ber  service,  fur- 
ther unmindful  of  her  eiialted  rank  and 
ttatioB,  and  of  ber  duty  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  wholly  regardless  of  her  own 
honour  and  character,  conducted  her- 
self towards  the  said  Bartolomeo  Ber- 
gami, both  in  public  and  private,  in 
rarioas  places  and  countries  which  her 
foyal  highness  visited,  with  indecent 
and  oifeniive  fiamiliarity  and  freedom, 
and  carried  on  a  lieeatioas,  diigfaeeful, 
aad  adttlterouB  iatereourte  with   the 


I  said  Bartolomeo  Bergami.  which  eop- 
1  tinned  for  a  long  period  of  time,  during 
her  royal  highness's  residence  abroad  ; 


>yal  highness' 
by  which  conduct  of  her  royal  high- 
ness great  scandal  and  dii'honour  have 
been  brought  upon  your  majesty's  fa- 
roily  and  this  kingdom.    Therefore,  to 
manifest  our  deep  sense  of  such  scan- 
dalous, disgraceful,  and  vicious  conduct 
on  the  part  of  her  said  majesty,  by 
VI  hicb  she  has  violated  the  duty  which 
she  owed  to  your  majesty,  and  has  ren- 
dered herself  unworthy  of  th'e  exalted 
rank  and  station  of  queen  consort  of 
this  realm  ;  and  to  evince  our  just  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
the  honour  of  this  nation,   we,  your 
majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
do  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  that  it 
may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by 
the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  her  said  mi^sty,  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  from,  and  after  the 
passing  of  tiiis  act,  shall  oe,  and  is 
hereby,  deprived  of  the  title  of  queen, 
and  of  all  the  prerogatives,  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  exemptions  appertaining  to 
her  as  queen  consort  of  this  realm  % 
t^d  that  her  said  majesty  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  for 
ever  be  disabled  and  rendered  incapable 
of  .using,  exercising,  and  enjoying,  the 
same,  or  any  of  them  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  marriage  between  bis  majesty 
and   the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elisa- 
beth be,  nnd  the  same  is  hereby,  from 
henceforth  for  ever,  wholly  dissolved, 
annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents^ 
instructions,    and     purposes    whatso- 
ever." 

When  the  noblo  and  learned  lord 
came  to  that  part  in  which  the  word 
'*  the  "  was  omitted  in  the  sentence 
''in  the  various  countries  in  which  ber 
royal  highness  visited," 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  rose,  and 
sud  that  the  word  now  read,  the  word 
**  the,"  was  the  principal  alteration 
which  had  been  made  in  the  bill.  Many 
noble  lords,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
those  right  reverend  persons  who  sat 
on  the  bench  opposite  to  him,  had  voted 
for  the  seoond  reading  of  this  bill  un- 
der the  imprssiioii  that  it  was  to  nv- 
dergo  eoneldmblt  modifieatfon  hi  Are 


bErBMCB  or  THB  «»M. 


■Upi  had  Mir  hewd  matt  uf 
jltMDilmeQtt,  and  ibe*  contollicd  do 
nodiBntioD,  Iha  prlncpal  ohann 
made  in  ih*  wbol*  bill  beinf  tbt  OBiU< 
Am  of  tb«  word  to  wbicfal)*  bad  al- 
Itidrd,  All  tbe  member*  of  tbc  bnuM 
wbo  bad  voted  far  tiie  Mcond  muliDf, 
nndn  tbe  belief  tbet  an  eiiential  madi- 
Oeatlon  wm  Id  be  made,  hri-.g  naw 
eomplelel)' diieppointed  In  tbai  expec- 
tation, WMild  dDubtleu  rate  aiai 
U11  on  (be  tbird  reading. 

The  EwloF  LAUDEKDALE 
Id  i.iy  a  few  wordi  wltb  refard  to 
what  bad  occnrred  on  IutIue  uut  the 
divorce  c)au»e.  Their  lordtbipi  bad 
been  d  all nctl;  told  by  a  Dabklord  uf 
C^ai  etperience,  of  ibs  highetl  poll- 
tical  taleuti,  une  of  the  mint  eminent 
■nembere  of  ibai  house,  and  a  penoli 
for  whom  be  •nicrtained  the  grealeil 
rufMct,  tlial  bii  reuon  for  voting,  wltb 
a  view  to  keep  In  that  clatue,  aroae 
from  fall  ftieh  to  ilop  the  meaiare  alto- 

Elfaer,  Now,  after  tuch  a  deelarMion, 
would  aik  thoee  noble  lord*  who 
reatlf  objected  lo  tbv  clau^,  and  who 
wiibed  to  remove  it  troat  the  bill,  but 
had  til  III  been  disappointed,  whether 
tb^  could  wiib  propriety  aid  this  trick 
and  niaiiiEtivre  by  voting  againit  ibe 
Ihird  reading  !  Wai  it  to  be  expected 
that  noble  lords  who  had  voted  for  the 
•ccond  readmg  uere  now  to  reverae 
that  voie.  In  order  to  aaaiat  the  viewi 
of  thoM  Kho,  in  voting  for  the  divorcp 
dauie,  had  declared  that  their  ob- 
ject in  doing  10  wM  lo  Ihrsw  out  the 
bill? 

Earl  GRCY  role  with  great  aurpriae, 
and  no  inconiiderable  indignation  at 
hearing  tbe  unjust,  nnfounded,  and 
calumnious  imputation  which  had  beea 
•B*l  upon  him.  He  had  hoped  that 
hi)  noble  friend— that  that  house- 
knew  him  too  well  to  render  it  poaiible 
that  be  could  be  accuaed  oF  resuriing' 
Id  trick  and  maDixuvre  to  gain  an  ob- 
ject. Whether  such  a  charge  came 
well  from  the  quarter  In  which  it  wu 
made,  be  left  It  to  the  home  to  con- 
sider. Bui  he  must  sey,  that  to  be 
Kcciued  of  tricking  and  manceuvriug 
In  hii  conduct,  when  he  openly  nvowed 
tbe  motive  and  the  object  of  thai  con- 
duct, appeared  to  him  the  moil  ex- 
traordinary aod  uQButhorJied  charge 
ever  made  in  that  houa*.  Now,  with 
reepcK  t*  ibe  qaefHint  of  hie  role,  be 


Biiat  qbwrvt  that  mMbk^  wu  mh 
nOBDM  in'  ^ullanieDlarT  prutiea, 
DothlnfmoniBttiBabltMcardlBltatt) 
lirecauenu  dI  the  ^t  of  furmar  tinw, 
•tid  nothing  more  correct  in  princ)ph> 
thau  whau  a  p«r«ou  felt  a  fundanMBld 
objection,  cllber  )b  the  principl*  u 
deiaili  uf  a  meainre,  that  be  il 
endeavour  to  doc  It  In  wiy  ititcc  aU 
coBdilloni  «alculitad  la  prodsra  hi 
reJcrDoD  by  the.  houw.  (Hear,  bCB>| 
Bat  be  hadnut  been  ilriveu  to  Ibiiei- 

Cadient,  fur,  from  ih«  bcglnaing.  It 
ad  ubjected  to  tba  aunMUnn  If 
omittiur  lb*  claDi*. 

The  Birl  of  LAUDERDALE,  atUr 
«hat  bad  paaa'ed,  ihoagbt  ueceiiaiyu 
tay  a  hiiv  wurdi.  If  he  wera  capable 
uD  any  aceouat  of  eaying  wbat  couM 
by  puiiihUity  detract  from  tbe  rhi- 
racter  of  bii  noble  friend,  il  trouli)  be 
InfiDiialy  mate  painful  to  btm  then  m; 
tbJDg  tbit  evertiappcucd  to  him  ir  "*  - 
coune  of  Ua  life.  He  bad  ddi 
that  bii  nuble  Mcid  had  been  g 
of  any  unworthy  triek  or  maniauTre. 
What  bi)  noble  friend  had  dona  waa  a 
parliamentary  trick  oltan  praniiad, 
BI  had  been  itatad,  avaa  Inttiabaater. 

Ilia  Ear)  of  UVERPOOL  lald  fa* 
would  fairly  aak  their  lordihipi  whe- 
ther, in  Buy  itu'c  o[  ihli  proceeding, 
he  cuuld  be  Juaily  eccued  of  boldlue 
oat  any  expeclHtioni  }  He  had  merely 
ilated,  on  tbe  aecund  reading  uf  the 
bill,  that  no  uoble  lord  ought  to  fed 
precluded  from  voting  becauie  of  any 
objcrtiou  he  might  bnve  to  parU  uf 
tbe  preamble,  or  lo  Ibe  clauie  of  di- 
vorce, both  uf  which  would  b*  open  to 
illecuitioD  iu  the  committee.  He  had 
alwayt  alaled  mnat  di*liiictly  thai  tbe 
preamble  wai,  in  hia  own  opinion, 
J:.., — -ij  pioyed,   and  he  could 


e  held  il 


irial  elleraUoa 
would  eveutually  take  place  iu  il.  At 
the  aanie  time  be  perfectly  agreed  with 
theD(>blelordoppuiiie(ICIlFijboroBgb), 
that  if  any  uoble  lord  had  voted  for 
Iheiccond  reading  of  the  bill,  in  lb* 
imporiBDt  slieralion* 


I  the 


mblew 


iild  he 


the   ihird   rcadiuc,  ai  if  he   had  cot 
voted  for  ihe  srcund.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Lurd  ELLENBOROUGH   laid  Ihit 

to  thuaa  who  bad  been  diipoacd  toiupr 
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]iart  the  wbol«  of  the  bill»  aod  who 
doly  Toted  ag:aiDst  the  divorce  clause 
from  ideas  of  expediency  or  of  defe- 
reuce  to  the  feeliiifcs  of  others.  But 
.  he  had  laidi  aud  he  now  repeated, 
that  there  were  others,  who  had  oo 
religious  frrouuds,,  voted  ag^aiust  the 
divorce  clause  (hear).  Now,  he  held 
it  to  be  impossible  for  auy  who  had 
Toted  against  the  divorce  clause  ou 
religious  grounds,  not  to  vote  agaiukt 
tbe  third  readiug  of  the  bill. 

After  some  observations  from  Lor  I 
CALTHORPE,  and  the  Earl  of  DO:- 
NOUGHMORE, 

Tbe  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  the  only  question  before  the  house 
was,  whether  a  word  of  three  letters, 
tbe  word  «*  the,"  should  stand  part  of 
tha  preamble  or  not?  and  he  did  not 
ifnagioe  that  much  light  could  have 
been  thrown  on  that  point  by  the  sort 
of  canvass  which  had  been  going  on— 
for  he  could  eall  it  nothing  else— -as  to 
tbe  Votes  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  After  what  had  fallen  from  the 
iK>ble  earl  (Grey),  bethought  he  should 
be  forgetful  of  what  was  due  to  him- 
•clf,  to  the  house,  and  to  the  country, 
a  be  did  not  disclaim,  in  the  most 
pointed  manner,  having  ever  stooped 
to  the  unworthy  practice  of  attempting 
to  lead  the  votes  of  their  lordships  by 
any  thing  like  trick  or  manceuvre 
(hear).  He  had  never  stated  one  single 
word,  in  tha  whole  course  of  this  long 
proceeding,  respecting  the  power  of 
their  lordships  to  modify  the  preamble 
or  enactments  of  the  bill,  which  he 
woafd  Dot  now  repeat.  As  to  the  vote 
i»f  yeftisrday,  he  had  felt  himself  bound 
io  honour,  after  the  declaration  made 
by  a  noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Lons- 
dale), to  pay  deference  to  the  religious 
prejudices  entertained  by  that  noble 
lord,  in  common  with  many  others : 
although,  for  himself,  he  thought  those 
prejudices  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. This  opinion  he  again,  as  he 
bad  ;doo<  before,  openly  avowed.  He 
fought  the  clause  of  divorce  equally 
Justified  in  a  religious  as  in  a  legal 
ceose,  and,  if  the  bill  passed,  that 
clause  ought  also  to  pass. 

The  Duke  of  HAMILTON  rose  to 
move  an  amendment  upon  a  subject 
which  he  had  before  mentioned. 
It  was  to  leave  out  the  words  **  licen- 
tious, disgraceful,  and  adulterous  in- 
teroount."  To  the  words  **  adulterous 
intarcourse*'  he  had  the  most  decided 


objection  ;  but  he  would  not  eater  into 
a  discussion  of  it  now.  He  would  r^* 
serve  any  discussion  nf  the  subject  till 
the  third  readiug.  He  now  merely 
moved  that  that  part  be  omittted. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  put  the 
question,  which  wa[s  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Earl  FITZ WILLIAM  said  theaduU 
teruu-i  iotercuurse  had,  in  his  opinion, 
hy  no  meaus  beeu  proved;  hut  he 
called  ou  those  noble  lords  who  held 
an  opiuiou  that  her  majesty  was  guilty, 
to  limit  the  period,  during  which  they 
alleged  that  she  had  beeu  engaged  iu 
the  crimiual  intercourse,  to  a  portion 
of  time  previous  to  the  year  18I7»  as 
no  proof  whatever  had  been  hraujiht 
forward  of  her  communicating  with 
the  individual  named  iu  the  bill  after 
that  period.  To  refuse  to  adopt  this 
principle  would  be  extreme  injustice 
to  the  unfortunate  accused. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said  he 
rose  to  move  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
amble, after  the  word  ^  abroad^** 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  formerly. 
He  moved  that,  afrer  the  word 
<■  abroad,"  shouU  be  iuserted,  *'  and 
subsequently  to  her  return  refused 
50,0001.  a  year  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  proffered  homage  of  both 
houses  of  parliament." 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  put  the 
question,  and  said  the  "  Not  Contentl^ 
had  it. 

Lord  KING  moved  that  the  enact- 
ments of  the  bill  should  be  thus  al- 
tered,—''And  whereat  certain  com- 
missioners, who  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Milan,  together  with  one 
Vilmacarti,  an  Italian  advocate, 
have  collected  a  mass  of  false  or  ques* 
tionable  evidence;  and  whereas  the 
same  has,  during  many  weeks,  been 
detailed  to  the  house  and  the  public^ 
whereby  '  great  scandal  and  dishonour 
have  beeu  brought  upon  your  majesty's 
family  and  this  kingdom  :*  therefore 
to  manifest  our  deep  sense  of  such 
scandalous,  disgraceful,  and  vicious 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  said  Milan 
commissioners,  by  which  they  bad 
<  violated  the  duty  which  they  owed 
to  your  majesty,  and  have  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidenoe 
placed  in  them ;'  and  to  evince  our 
just  regard* for  the  dignity  of  tha 
crown,  and  the  honour  of  this  nalion. 
We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  ittfa|e«ts^.  the  lords  splriual  tad 


'J 


^m 
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If aiforal,  mud  commMUS,  lu  ParliMncirt    which  had  beei  i^iTWi  %t  tlw  It st  Vx  ^^ 


«fMiiibled»  do  Imiiibty  eutreat   yuur 

m^lMtj  that  it  mciy  b«  cDacted  (  aod 

ba  it  cuacied,  by  the  Kin^*!  niott  ai- 

eelleut  Majesty,  by  aud«ith  tha  adrice 

and  coDieut  of  the  lordt  spiritual  aud 

-temporal  aud eonnioiiii,  in  thU  pne* 

/    aant  Pfirliameat  aiienihledy  aod  by  Iho 

^atbority  of  the  saniey  that  the  penoiit 

who  have  actipd  aa    eommiMiooen  at 

iMilan,  from  aad  after  the  paitinflp  of  thii 

aot)  ahall  lor  ever  be  dibbled  aad  ren- 

-4ai«d  iaeapable,  and  are  hereby  diMibh»d 

^aad  madered  inoapable,  of   reeeiviaip 

f«By  reward  (freat  huiifhter),  or  of  hold- 

liagiaay  place  of  trust,  proAt,  or^eoMiw 

i  lameat,  nader  the  erowa  (load  lany  hter). 

ifiy  leaTtaf  out  the  words  ^  Caroliae 

•Uhiaalia  filtaabetfa/*  and  the  other  words 

'Wbich  lefcr  to  iMr-niaJeaty,  aad  iatro. 

-■ihloia^  ihe  words  now  no^,  the  bill 

■WOttld  'Still  he  a  bill  of  paiaeand  pe- 

■alties,  aad  it  would  tbeto  be  directed  to 

>tbe  proper  objeet  (cheers  and  lanfhier). 

The  LORD  CHANOELLOR  read  the 

aoMndmeDty    amidst     nmcfa   laughter, 

•  «nd  aaid  the  <«Not  Centeats*^bad  it. 

Xord  ILBNYON  thea  addreflwd  the 
iHAuie 'firom  the  gpAlery,  opponte  the 
mfniiterial  side.    He  said,  if  he  could 
-  by  any  means  have  brougfbt  himself  to 
consent  to  the  present  bill,  which  he 
believed  to  be  most  odious  and  nnjnst, 
.  Jtill  be  could  never  have  assented  to  the 
divorce  clause.    His  objections  to  that 
clause  rested  en  religions  feelings ;  they 
Were  founded   on  these  words  of  our 
'Saviour:— ''  Whoso  putteth  away  his 
wife,  except  for  fornication,  causeth  her 
to  commit  adultery •'*•— His  objection  was 
founded    on   religfious  scruples.      Any 
man   of , plain  understanding^  must  see 
..lliat  divorce  lu  the  present  case  was  in- 
COBsitteot  with  Scripture.    He  had  wit- 
JMSsed,  with  tlie  g^reatest  pain,  any.  dif- 
.  ference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  among 
the  right  reverend  bishops.     Nothing 
.ooiild  ever  obtain  his  consent  for  re- 
flainiag    this   clajise.      National    expe- 
•idieocfip  was  not  to  be  pat  in  competition 
*with   religioos  principle.      What  man, 
holding  Chriuian  principleSfAr  believiag 
itbe  Cbristisn  iitth^  could  divorce,  eveif 
*>fBr  adflltery,  from  a  husband  who  was 
.etated,  by  Ae  divine  Author  of  Chris4 
etaaity,  to  have  «au«ed  adultery  ?  (Hear^ 
tllear*)    His  lordship  proceeded  at  aome 
'leafth  to  enforce  his  etpinion  that  the 
•4hroeoB'Was  ^ainly«ipposedtq^the  words 
)^  tad^qnolody  ^and  commentsd  with 
«0iuf  def  able  ttttagth  ovi  tka  aY^VannVkoi 


\ 


learned  pct^.ate  on  a  fonaorday  diiU 
applied  only  to  local  ciieoantaaeeii  Mi 
'to  a  particiMar  inbtitation  of  Che  ^ 
law.  His^  lordship  cottolode4^  I 
that  the  whole  of  the  worda,  af^  f" 
words  *'  any  of  then**  be  OBHiMr 
namelyi  *^  Aad^  mortovery  that  the  i||t 
rtoge  between  his  SMueaty  aod  tho  #1 
Caroline  Amelia  ElhabeOi  ha.  aadth 
same  is  herebv,  from  heaoeuKl^  V 
ever,  n^bolly  disiolvody  aaanQedi-lld 
atade  void,  to  all  ioteatSy  oonslrasjism, 
and  purposes  whatioefer.**  Thk  ■Hbt 
was  immediately  negvltvai  ffitlMai.s 
divisiQa;;aBd  the.-honeo  'o^nnMd  st 
twelve  p*olooh,  atftU  laa 
auMming. 

QRIDAT,  KoroKbcr  10. 

niM>   BtASISO  IVf   IBB  BUX  OV 

The  Eari  of  UVBRPOOLi^fiMw 
order  of  the  day  fiar;  tho  thW  waadftMif 
the  Bill  •f  iNforeo.«M'  '^  '^- 
agaiastthaqaeta. 

The  Barl  oiMOUOSY. 
the  motioa.    Ho-aaid,  ahitiho  mivm 
of  those  wiho  eonowe^  oritiealy  «wil 
his  majesty*s  anaisters  np  to  ;tfa«  seesf4 
readiag  of  this  bill.   He  (Ihongbt  at  inC, 
and  still,  that  the  conine  of  eveats^aAfer 
her  majesty's    arrival    here,   readmed 
this  inquiry  neceasafy.     ^He   alee  ap> 
proved  of  the  waaner  in  which  tthm 
been  conducted;     bat  the    reoaoa  Iw 
voted  on  Monday  agaiaat  die  seecbd 
reading,  andwonM  new  voteogaiOstllM 
third  reading  was,  that  he  did  aot  inik 
the  charge  in  the  preamble  fiAly  made 
out  (hear,  hear).    The  bill  ooveiadth 
years  of  her  majesty's  coD^nd,  and  inn 
it  not  singular  that  during  that  leulp 
space  of  time,  it  did  not  prtfdi|ce  pMsf 
of  any  one  act  of  adultery  on  anyjMs- 
cific    day.     (Hear.)      He    knew  'itiat 
strong  inferences  Were  dmwi^  that  it 
had  at  particular  times  been  eomnlttsil, 
but  he  still  thought  they  did,  not  jmioaiil 
to  proof.    He  al6o.tfioti|^ht'fliat  the.pva^ 
visions  of  the  .bill  wefe,'{f.not  m^^fl- 
volutionary  ihape,at  least  <Sf  an  antl4llk- 
narchial.     The  noble   lord  then  .aii^i 
tlmt  before  he  touolied  upon  any  evi- 
dence, ha  wpuld  remind ,  the  house  tl^ 
the  mode  of  proof  whicji  4>b^ined  ^ 
cases  of  adultery  was  now  diflTerentfrosi 
that' which:  fbrmejrly  prewuled.  The  a«^ 
doi^rhio  reapecting  the  legitimacy  of  l>e 
aVUdctn  of  aa  aduItereM,  was  opea  to  be 
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MfcntM  Vj  cirMmitmce),  ^iice  tlie 
iinmnimans  opinion  o^  Ihe  jndgH,  d(s 
IlTcrrd  before  their lordtfai pi  on  the  Ilth 
•f  M>T,  lf|[|. 

The  uDble  Mrl  ll>ea  uid  he  wu  a  de- 
cided (nimr  to  all  tx  put  facta  lawi, 
bxcepf  nherc  Ihe  poblio  ittetj  ren- 
dered mch  mtiasarei  Deoeiiar;  {  and. 
afker  101118  fnrthrr  obHrrarloa',  dn- 
■land  Limielf  a  decided  eneuiT  w  thii 
kill. 

Lorl  SOMERS  ipoke  at  eoasider^ 
Kble  IcDirth  In  favour  Of  the  bill— the 
tircamhle  t'l  which  he  coaUaded  had 
Deen  fii  ly  eslabliahed. 

£ari  PORTGSCUE  raid  that  it  *ai 
{npnasihle  for  him  to  think  that  the 
•vidende  Which  bad  been  adduced  in 
thh  caie  amoanted  to  le^al  proof  of 
fenilt.  It  was  but  too  true  that  par- 
ton*  in  roval  station  mirht  be  guilty  of 
impmprietiea,  bat  in  bis  opioion  it 
wsafar  more  coQatJtent  nilh  wiidoM 
to  keep  theni  concealed  than  toiubmit 
them  to  public  abierratioii.  He  wat 
Mmrinced  that  much  mieehier  had 
hlrettdy  been  done  hv  this  measure — 
bnt  be  hoped  that  this  *ai  nnt  quite 
Irreparable.  It  irai  itill  in  the  pon>er 
of  the  house  to  do  niUnh,  hy  rejecting 
Uili  hill  Bltogeth>T. 

The  Duke  ofBEDFOTtn  anid  thn, 
tn  bia  opiQion,  the  meaaore  was  one 
Ivhicb,  to  line  the  emphatic  words  of 
pother  bnnrh  of  the  IcelslatUre,  "  uai 
jen^atory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
Mud  injiirinu*  to  the  heat  ititfresli  of 
Ibe  country."  He  did  not  vote  on  the 
diTorce  cUiiae,  beeauie  he  eoiiM  nut 
ronscienliouily  vote  upon  it  without 
thinkiDft  the  queen  piilty.  It  hiil 
^*en  hint  Rreat  aatoni«hioent  to  aee 
minialen  supporting  tbe  nmlaslnn  of 
the  clanie,  consenting  to  the  caatraUon 
of  their  oWn  roenaure,  depriving  it  of 
Ihe  only  feature  which  gaye  it  the  sem- 
hlanee  of  Mtiooality.  He  did  not 
mean  to  gain  detail  into  the  evidence, 
f>nt  he  could  not,  ho^iever,  help  nlTer- 
tn;  ■  few  remarka  oti  some  parta  of  the 
liltireeding.  A  nohia  earl  oppoailG 
(lord  Liverpool)  had  comment^  on  Ihe 
eridencc  in  a  manner  which  had  given 
him  great  aurpriqe.  He  bad  asiumed 
■ome  of  the  mobt  impnrlant  fEicts  of 
the  cate  aa  proveil  aoleiy  by  the  testi- 
veaoy  of  that  pure  and  immaculate  wit- 
tWM  De  Mont.  Ke  had  ventured  tu 
fy,  that  ihe  wai  in  one  Initance  aup- 
pOTted  by  Dr.  Holland  ;  but  on  Ihe 
tninutea  of  evidence  beiae  referred  to, 
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DO  ineh  carrobontlon  appeared.  "The 
truth  was,  every  thinf  that  conid  in 
injf  way  be  turned  to  the  diicredit  of 
her  mijeaty,  was  made  nse  of  to  effect 
Ihe  purpoaeaoF  this  bill,  without  an/ 
regard  either  to  their  Juitice  or  probi- 
bihty.  He  would  aik  their  lordshipt, 
how  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  have  stood  > — where  the  fflory 
of  her  reign  would  have  been  > — it  ebe 
had  been  inFcs  cd,  as  the  Princeti  of 
Wales  had  been,  by  spies  and  iafor- 
mera?-,-Hi8  grace  concluded  by  de- 
claring, that,  if  called  upon.  In  his  ju- 
dicial (-haracter,  to  give  a  verdict  on 
the  evidence,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced, he  muat  a»y,   Not  Guilty,  on 

asked  for  his  opinion  ai  a  legisIat'iT, 
"  that  the  hill  w^ii  ai  impolitic  at  it 
was  unjust!" 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  atiti 
conaidered,  that,  if  any  noble  lord  wu 
not  conicientiously  safiaded  tlikt  there 
vaa  a  clear  legal  preaumption  of  guilt 
in  thia  cB4e,  it  was  bii  duty  not  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  For  bia  own  pprt,  whe- 
ther he  viewed  the  evidende  in  favour 
of  the  bill— the  evidence  which  hail 
been  called  for  the  defence^Kir  the 
evidence  which  ou^ht  tu  have  been 
called,  and  had  not  been  called,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  aduU 
ter;  had  been  clearly  esUbliihed.  If 
this  were  not  his  feeling,  no  earthly 
conaideration  should  induce  bim  to 
vote  for  the  third  readinir  of  the 
hill. 

The  Biahop  of  CHESTER  said,  that 
thinking  the  divorce  clause  in  the  bill 
against  tbe  precept  of  tbe  divine  law, 
and  contrary  tu  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
civil  law,  it  was  imposeil.le  for  him  la 
vote  for  the  bill  With  tb^t  clause. 

The  Duke  of  GRAFTON  said,  tfaat 
upon  looking  at  the  whole  uf  the  evi- 
dence, he  most  proDDunce  ft  verdict  of 
"  Nol  Guilty." 

Tbe  Marquis  of  HUNTLEY  wag  sa- 
tlslied  of  the  guilt  of  her  majesty,  aud 
ahould  vote  for  the  third  reading. 

The  Marquis  of  DONKliAL  said, 
that  bia  clear  and  cunscientioua  vote 
■hmild  be  agaJuat  Ibe  l>ill. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  GLOUCESTER,  froD 
hi*  objection  to  tbe  divorce  clause, 
should  vote  against  tbe  hill. 

After  some  observations  from  Lord 
ELLEN  BOROUGH  and  the  Earl  oF 
DAilNLEV,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
QueitioD,  the  bousa  divided. 
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DEPBUCE  of  the  QUEEtC. 


The  remit  of  this  lut  dWbionon  the 
hill  WM  a«  followii : 

For  the  third  reading^ 108 

AgaiD6tit 99 

Majority       9 


We  have  received  the  following^  re- 
port of  wbat  passed  during^  the  ex- 
elusion  of  strangers  • 

HER  MAJESTY. 

Lord  DACRE  arose  amidst  vehement 
eriesof  *' order/'  and  as  soon  as  the 
peers  had  taken  their  seats,  be  ob- 
served, that  be  had  been  intrusted 
vrith  a  petition  from  her  majesty, 
praying^  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against 
the  parsing  of  the  bill  (much  cheer- 
in  ir^ 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  rose  im- 
mediately, and  said    that   he  appre- 
beoded  (ucb  a  course  would  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  what    he  was 
about  to  state  (hear,  hear).  He  should 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling   with  regard   to  this  measure, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  house  that  the  bill  should  be  read 
a  third  time  only  by  a  majority  of  nine 
votes  (much  cheering).    Had  the  third 
reading  been   carried  by  as  consider- 
able a  number  of  peers  as  the  second, 
be   and   his    noble  colleas:ues    would 
have   felt   it  their  duty  to   persevere 
with  the  bill,  and  to  serd  it  down  to 
the  other   branch    of  the   lepslature. 
In    the   present   state  of  the  country, 
however,  and  with  the  division  of  sen- 
timent, so  nearly  balanced,  just  evinced 
by  their  lordships,  they  had  come  to 
the    determination     not    to    proceed 
further  with  ir.     It  was  his  intention, 
accordingly,  to  move  that  the  question 
"  that  the  bill  do  pass  now,"  be   al- 
tered to  '*  this  day  six  months."    (The 
most  vehement  cheering  toolc  place  at 
this  unexpected  declaration.) 

Earl  GREY  rose  as  soon  as  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  had  resumed  his 
seat,  but  the  confii<;ion  did  not  subside 
until  after  his  lordship  had  been  for 
some  time  on  his  legs.  His  lordship 
complained  of  the  whole  course  mi- 
nisters had  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
bill,  which,  after  the  declaration  of 
the  noble  earl,  could  scarcelv  be  said 
*0De  before  the  house,  but  which  was 
still  before  the  country,  and  wonld 
live  long  in  its  memory,  (hear.)  He 
charged   the  sarrants  of    the    erown 


with  the  grosiett  neglect  of  dotf ,  Id 
the  first  instance,  in  listening  only  to 
ex  parte  evidence,  and  giving  a  witliitf 
credeuce  to  the  most  exaggerated  aoJ 
unfounded    calumnies,  (loud  cheers.) 
They    had    thus    for    many  montbf 
agitated    the  natiun— thej   bad  pro- 
duced a  general  stagnation  of  puWic 
and  private   basiness — and  they  bad 
given  a  most  favourable  opportonitj, 
were  it  desired,    to  the    enemies  of 
internal  peace  and  tranquillity.    Tbey 
had  betrayed  their  king,  insulted  tlieir 
queen,  (continued   cries  of  hear  from 
all  sides,)   and  had  given  a  shock  to 
the  morals  of  society,  by  the  promnl- 
gation  of  the  detestable  and  disgnstiss 
evidence,  in  the  hearing  of  which  the 
house  had    heen    so  long    occupie<!« 
(hear.)     His  lordship  also  reprobated, 
in  the  severest  terms,  the  conduct  of 
the  Milan  commissioners,  who  bavin; 
been  appointed,    not    to    investigate 
truth,  but  to  obtain  testimony  of  guilt, 
bad  found    in    this  country  but  too 
great  an  inclination  to  put  faith  in  all 
the  stories  their  agents  and  witnesses 
might  invent  against  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  tlie  Queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   The  result  bad  been  that,  after 
inquiries,  secret  and  open — after  the 
grossest  calumnies    and    the    foulest 
libels   had   been   made  the  subject  of 
detail  and  debate  for  fifty  days— after 
all   the  injury  that  it  was  possible  to 
do  the  queen  had  been  accomplished, 
the  bill  was  abandoned,  not  without 
reason,  but  assuredly  without  apolo?.T. 
His  lordship    concluded    by    assuriuf 
the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  withdramiif 
of  the  measure,  but  would  demaud  a 
strict  inquiry  into  its  foundation  and 
origin,  (great  cheering  from  one  side  of 
the  house.) 

Lord  ERSKINE  followed  earl  Grev, 
and  expressed  the  delight  he  felt  that, 
after  all  that  had  beeu  threatened 
and  performed,  he  had  yet  at  length 
lived  to  see  justice — tardy  and  re- 
luctant justice — done  to  the'queen.  It 
was  the  victory  of  right  and  innocence 
over  wrons  and  malignity.  He  had 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  he  had  often  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  the  law,  but  never  so 
gloriously  as  on  the  present  occasion 
— the  triumph  of  that  law  of  nhicli 
Hooker,  in  his  **  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity,"   said,  •*  Of  law  there  can  be  oo 
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last  acknowlediT^d  than  that  her  teal 
is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  roice  the 
harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  on  eaith  do  her  homagfe; 
the  very  least  as  feeling^  her  care, 
and  the  freatest,  as  not  axempted 
from  her  power*  Both  anj^eN  and 
men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
aoerer,  though  each  in  different  sort 
•nd  manner,  yet  all,  with  uniform 
consent,  admiriog^  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  peace  and  joy.**  (Hear, 
bear.) 

The  Dnke  of  MONTROSE  took 
the  opportunity  of  stating:»  that  his 
conviction  of  the  crlminsJity  of  her 
«Ba|esty  was  unalteredy  and  ttiat,  ^or 


one,  he  should  never  look  vp  to  her  at 
his  queen. 

The  question  was  then  put  from 
the  woolitack,  on  tiie  n»otloa  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  that  the  qutstion 
«  that  this  bill  do  pass  be  put  on 
«<  this  day  six  months,  h  was  car- 
ried memike  eowtrudieenU^  and  almost 
by  acclau^ation. 

Order  having  been  once  more  re- 
established,  the  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL 
moved  that  the  house  should ,  ad- 
journ until  the  tweuty-third  of  No- 
vember, the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mons meet*  It  was  aluo  carried, 
and  their  lordships  imnMdiately  sepa* 
rated. 
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ADVERTISEMBNT. 


•  «  ■  ■    ■ 

Tab  interest  attax^hed  to  those  mysterious  trans- 

.actions,    which  involved   th6   life    of   an   Illustrious 

■■  • 

•Female  in  the  most  trying  difficulties^  which  caused 

,her  to  roam — an  e;2ule  from  the  land. in  which  she 
should  have  enjoyed  regal  dignities^  and  tbat^  ulti- 
mately^ broke  her  noble  heart,  and  laid  her  in  a  pre- 
mature grave,  he^s  not  yet  passed  away.     The  more 

,  they  are  developed,  their  importance  must  increcuse ; 

,  and  the  more  that  Truth  is  hidden  for  a  time,  like  per- 
secuted Virtue,  the  more  glorious  will  be  its  spl^- 

V  dour  and  its  triumph,  when  suffered  to  emerge  from 
the  clouds  that  enveloped  it.  The  declarations  of  the 
death-bed  are  generally  allowed  to  possess  veracity ; — 
it  is  then  that  pomp  and  ambition  lose  their  power; 
and  it  is  in  the  solemn  moments  of  approaching  fate, 
that  the  conscience-stricken  mind  attempts  to  make 
some  feeble  amends  for   the  load  of  injuries  it  has 
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heaped  upon  the  head  of  fhe  innoceat  ^mong  (he 
munber  of  those  indiyidiials^  who  appear  to  have 
▼olontarily  contribnte^rtif.  embitter  the  life  of  the  late 
Rr— 4yictiin,  was,  aecording  to  her  own  acknow- 
ledgement^;!^  ^;^^  On  her 

Death-Bed,  this  lady  drew  up  a  narratiTe  of  the  shan 
she  had  borne  in  the  intrigues  which  were  attended 
with  such  fatal  results ;  tiJfr  it  will  be  admitted,  on 
perusal, .  that  none  of  the^  publications,  which  have  yet 
appeared,  relatiYe^|fli^caua|!^4)jrthe  Q--^^ 
'ingE^'~  have  thrown"  so  inutih  lighl^cAf 
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'have'4bet)ra3redw^  -.  ..  t.-.  -    *--.■'•  :  >t  ot  bftiodPWa^^  eMftVf 
^     Hie  nan«btiye'  is  written  wi&i  fidelity  ^^ttttik^d^irfk^ 

to  inflict  an  aWfd  retributk)n  iw  gjsftt,^^^^ 
tefirfs^of  those  who  wrfel  mt^^'^HM^^S 
poiirt,  and  are  blessed  with  tbe^  ni0st  em^j^o^RMf 

:       •  « ■  .•      .     •     -J  <.    <         ..•'•.,..■  •!■._'.<     -..-..»      J .    ■   .  f     -^  i    rfl 
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INTRODUCTION. 


-  The  Important  document  which  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  the 
pubhc  teems  with  matter  of  such  vital  intereiit  to  tUe  most' exalted  per- 
sonages^ elucidating  a  series  of  transactions  hitlrerto  dither  veiled  in 
obscurity  or  represented  through  the  medium  of  bliod  aiid  erring  pre- 
.jbiliee/liiat  itwill  be  naturally  asked — ^how  it  cai^into  bur  possession? 
To  this  we  are  bound  to  reply,  that,  at  present,  the'sealofsecresyison 
omr  Hps!  more  we  dare  not  say ;  but  we  feel  assured  that,  to  the  mind 
of  the  attentive  reader,  no  circumstance  can  possibly  operate  against 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the'foUowing  '*  Confessions." 
We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  observe,  that  the  substance  of  them  is  most 
decidedly  correct,  having  heeA  communicate^  by  the  party  to  whom 
alone  these  facts  were  disclosed,  by  the  dying  Countess.  It  wasTber  last 
wish  that  they  should  be  made  known  tq  the  il|i}s^.iou$^  I>84y ^o>^' 
cemed  ;  and  their  trulli,  and  the  melancholy  event  of  their  arriving 

too  late  at  B H for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and,  perhaps, 

Ibr  the  arresting  of  the  progress  of  the  R  ■■  ■  ■!  victim's  fatal  malady, 
are  mattm  quite  notorious  in  that  circle,  wliereitt  alone  they  have  as 
yet  transpired.*    It  would  be  well  did  they  admit  of  gontka- 

*  Although  the  party  who  has  entrusted  the  manuscript  to  our  care  has  i>ermitted 

us  to  make  known  the  cause  that  prevented  its  being  delivered  at  B — = —  H 

in  time,  we  decline  doing  so,  feeling  assured  that,  tjiougli  it  migiit  gratifjr  idle  curio- 

flitjr  there. is  now  no  necessity  for  involving  a  single  individu^in  trouble,  wliich 

an  exposure  of  that  circumstance  would,  in  all  probability,  be  (^e  fA^^ns  of. 

B 


2  Death-Bed  dyiifessions  of 

BTCTION;  but  \fhile  the  reader  is  earncntly  assured  that  it  b  onlyfroa 
a  matter  of  delicacy  that  parties  and  autliorities  are  not  more  expiieitij 
named,  the  Editor  has  to  regret  that  he  can  challenge^  with  a  sigh, 
THE  REFUTATION  OF  A  siiiGLB  FACT,  Contained  in  the  '' Con- 
fessions*' of  the  unamiable  and  unfortunate  Conntess  of  Chiemuf* 
Deeply,  however^  as  it  is  to  be  regpretted  'tbattthe-  deveiopmeni^tf 
die  crafty  and  mysterious  transactions  detailed  in  th^e  **  Confer- 
SfONs"  did  not  take  place  earlier,  yet  it  must  be  highly  gratifymg  l» 
every  lover  of  truth  and  justice,  truly  consolatory  to  those  who  cheriih 
tlie  memory  of  HER  whose  noble  soul  sought  refbge  imm  a  wokU 
of  woe  in  the  mansions  of  Heaven,  and  the  delight  of  every  Biiton 
who»e  heart  beats  with  love  for  his  Sovereign,  that  these  ''  CJonfei- 
siotis"  tend  to  place  the  real  eliaracter  and  conducii^iwo  mati  iibutrim 
personagcg  in  a  far  more  amiabln  point' of  view  than  the  fiends  of  party 
would  desire ;  for  th^  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  basest  {lasalaBB 
that  ever  influenced  the  human  breast  were  in  constant  action  to  ex- 
cite in  noble  minds  unjust  suspicion  and  malignant  jeakin^.;,  aadjto 
mar  the  happiness  of  two  beings  of  the  most^exaltod  .rank. add  die 
highest  attainments^  who  were  bound  by  every  tie^  httnaft  aadilivinc^ 
to  be  the  solace  and  delight  of  each  other.   .    :  • 


«i»— — 


''  CONFESSIONS/'  &c. 

TO  THE  HON.  LADY  ANNE  H  *  *****#, 

In  my  retirement  from  a  world,  wliich  I  hwve*  seen  enougb  of  iff 
despise,  I  feel  an  anxions  desire  to  repair  the  injury  I  did  to  a  certuir 
exalted  Lady,  and  know  no  better  mode  than  to  disclose  my  sentiments 
to  yoiu'  Ladyship,  who,  as  the  friend  of  slandered  innocence,  will,  I 
am  sure,  6nd  a  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  true,  but  humiliating, 
statement. 

This  will  be  delivered  to  your  hands  by  Mr.  S ,  but  net  till  after 

my  death.  Pity  my  errors,  and  publish  them,  only  so  far  as  niay  be 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  her  whom  I  havO  so  deeply  injured  !  Tell 
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her  she  is  amply  avenged,  and  that  my  tortured  soul  has  ollen  envied 
kor  calm  enjoyment  •  •  *  *    :       *        .  * 

! '  It  is  HOW  useless,  dear  Lady  Attne,  to  speak  of  those  youthful  days 
when  the  neglect  of  every  thing  serious,  and  the  pursuit  of  Mvoloua 
lamnsements,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  misery;  )>ut  as,  when  you 
fdodliud,  it  will 'be  to  you  as  the  voice  of  my  departed  spirit,  (for, 
jdan  I  I 'feel  that  my  tide  of  life  is  ebbing,)  I  will  acknowledge,  thai, 
.^ending  before  the  shrine  of  vanity,  flattery  was  my  greatest  enemy — 
tte  one  biefbre  which'  every  good  resolutibn  yielded ; — ^yet»  surely  to 
love  the  P*-^  must  have  been  a  pardonable  oifence  I  he  whb.was  ever 
flo'engiaging^  so  handsome,  so  irresistible  I  he  who;  (Ut  the  time  of  which 
I  speak,  was  blooming  in  the  vigour  of  maBh^ed,^  extolled  by  his  own 
sex,  admired,  I  might  say  adored,  by  «iir»;^r-wlio  would  ttothaveielt 
prbad  when  distitaguished  by  hb  iiivoiired  ulteMion^?  My  heart  beat 
Kgh  Vrhen  he  retired  from  the  adidatioii  of  Ihe  ^ourt,  |o  Meruit  his 
stunts  in  a  lively  conversation  wiSi  me^  and  Was  pledsed^calt  those 
Us'happiiMt  moments!  Wlio^would  not  have  dreaded  >l  rival dii 
aochubosouf?  My  I^ord  GiienMey  loved  him;  'and  was  himself 
pleased  with  his  selection  of' me  as  his  =  friend t  his  "R**  ■  ■!  Mdther 

^sisted  on  my  filling  a  place  in  the  family  circle,  and  said  G-^ wm 

dull  whenever  indisposition,  or  other  unavoidable  cik'cumstances; 
caused  my  absence."  Yet  it  vras  in  this  nigh  society  I  learned  to  be 

I 

artful,  aAd  that  I  becamie  an  adept  m  the  science  of  intrigiie.'  I  joined 

with  the  young  ones  in  deceiving  the  K ,  who  was  averse  to  every 

expensive  pleasure^  and  delighted  in  the  quiet  and  innocentemployments 
of  domestic  life.  I  have  been  informed  that,  during  the  first  ^ftecn 
yearis  after  his  iharHag(6, /he  spent  the  hours  he  could  spare  from 

business  in  reading  to  the  "Q ;  improving  her  in  the  English  lan- 

gitag^,  and  all  thinfgs  fitting  her  station ;  and',  by  way  of  a  temporary 

relaxation,  I  knowthathe  occasionaUy  employed  Wmaelf  in  the  exer- 

,  «iae  of  some  tnechanical  work.     His  M — r—  never  missed  an  pppor- 

^  t«Af  ity  of  conversing  with  men  from  whom  he  had  iuiy  probability  of 

4^ning  information  respecting  the  general  state  of  society^  with. a  view 

to  any  benefit  that  might  be  derived  by  the  country  over  which  he 

( ^Noesided  from  such-cqmmiinicatiQjn*    The  evening, diy^irfnions  were 

^rmuaie  aadoards^;  the  latter  was  admitted  to  prevent  the  Q—    *h  ennui. 

• '  As  the  children  grew  up,  these  innocent  recreations  were  declined  by 
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degrees^  a  muucai  party  was  ml  way  ■  formed,  wbidi..ma^ly  emm^x^ 

at  tea  o'clock,  or  soon  after,  it  being  his  M 'b  ooBStanl  pvaotker' 

to  rise  before  six,  on  which  account  he  quitted  the  family  eircie  eariyaf" 
the  Q — r- usually  left  the  room  with  him,  but  aoon.retanied.  .^TSaA.'. 
young  people  then  began  to  enjoy  their  ease ;  for,  with  the  eq^aefAiai 

of  A r  >ui<i  1^6'  youngest  brother,  who  were  yery  attenti¥e.Jn. 

their  father^  the  others  were  reserved  in  his  presence.  Though  thi  nM^ 
gentleman  encouraged  their  confidence,  by  his  good  humMor  aMdwi^. 
lingness  lo  enter  into  their  youthful  salliest  his  kind-JieaxtednaBSjeceiiat .  = 
a  continual  check,  so  that  he  became  sensible  of  it;  and«?  neeiQfif  Aejb 
considered  his  presence  a  restraint  on  their  cheeifulnesa,  he  no  longefi: 
enjoyed  tbe  society,  of  Ims  family,  but  retired  earlier,,  and,  when-witk 

thein,  was  less  talkalbe  .thea  formerly.  

At  Ihattime  I  was  j^ung,  and  too  much  engaged  in  the  flmiwfmfsto 
around  me  tof  regret  Ae  Kw-rr-?a. absence;  I  speak. of  the.. year  1902». 
Abotttthat'pwiod^  we  lest,.. loir  a^^ort  time,  the- ornament  of  ^hIi 
society — the  aU-acoomplisiied  and  graceful  P — r->-  of  WrT-pi-^:xoi^eot. 
turte  ivere  vagaej^id  TariouS;;  some  BaM^''*lhe  P  .    ..  had  tabmaa.' 
ekourslon  to  the  xsoast,  having  aeconqi^td  &  friend  on  iiis  KetpaitQii 
France.'*    I  felt  not  adittle  proad  that  I  had  been  admitted  a  party  to 
the  secret  of  his  being  gone  to  take  apeepatParis;  but  thia  ^UieParisJans  ' 
were  not  intended  to  know,  his  oly  ect  being  just  to  look  at  their  then 
beautiful  QueoBi,  and  to  play  one  game  with  her  at  rouleanxj  under  the 
incognito  of  an  English  nobleman ;  as,  also^  to  satisfy  himisf  If  whether 
die  fashionable  Mademoiselle  de  Salle  we^  as  pleasing  as  Fanny  ;<fuidto 

try  the  affections  of  the  fasciaating  widow- F r— ,  who  was  then  in 

PariSf  and  about  whom  his  head  had  wandered  eyer  since  he  met  her 
at  her  uncle's.    His  absence  did  not  exceed  fifteen  days;*  his  retam 

home  was  hailed  by  his  mother  and.  young  friends  as  a  joyful  event; 

to  mc,  hofSfrever,  it  beeame  less  so,  when  I  heard  that  the  widow  had 
returned  with  him.  At  first  I  endeavoured  to  think  it  a  mere  fltnia- 
tion-~-ran  ephemeral  passion,  for  I  well  knew  the  susceptibility  of  his 
heart !  and,  as  Jong^  as  I  enjoyed  his  friend  ship,  feared  not  the  flutterers 

*  Tliis  niitiute  rccapiitalaticm  of  events,  many  of  them  of  a  natnre  somewtet 
trivial  for'tlie  jiuVpoge  of  W^at  Inay  be  called  a  d^atfa-bed  letter,  wfTI  M^&pp^ 
out  of  character,  or  eaLtntordinary,  to  those  w)^  know  the  isingidar  hnbits  M 
mode  of  thilikiiig- that  alwa;:!  ch^acterived  the  writer. 
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of  4^*d«ry  I    'Bvt  rumour  9oon  told  a  tale  whioh  the  p.*— -^  did  not  cmi- 

tradfct^  CTeR  to  .iB6y  **  That  Mrs.  F met  him  at  Calaiay  where 

tiiey  ^were  united  ^ceording  to  the  forms  of  the  Romish  Cfauosh*''  The 
lelatMres  of  the  lady  whispered  this  everywhere;  while  the  P  ^  's 
intimates  {dodged  tkemselTes  to  negati?e  the  ^U    Meantkaei  tiieo 

houses  at  B n  wore  fitted  up  in  an  accommodating  style,  so  as'  to 

admit  aSriatercourse  by  a  priTate  passage.  The  lady  assumed  a  great 
degree^  of  stately  AAa^ear,  refusing  access  to  maay  of  her  former.  «c- 
quaintaaeay  tud  all  within  her  mansion  bore  the  mark  of  r9yall7.  No 
one  -ittknowledged^  yet  ereiy  one  treated  Mrs*  F'  >  ■  .  as  oMisort  to 
the  'P  ■  ■■  ">  and  4heir  dwnestic  happiness  wait  the  general  •topioi  wiuab 
hoirerer^ I  was-littleiodined  to  credit, lAk& ^--^ — being e^ual^ ardeat 
in  his  pleasurable  pursuitfl,  and  equally  warm  inoiuT|iriTaite  intenrieMSi  I 
That  he  lifred  with  the-lady  on  a  different  fooling  to  the  usual-style  of  a. 
mistareSB  was  af^parent^  and  the  circumstano^  baing  related  to  Us 
fajdier,'  the  latter  was  so  hurt  at  the  statement,  that  it  matniaUy 
affected  his  spirits.  The  bare  suspicion  '(for  rhe.neyeie:^aoertained 
thft'Oaittey  satisfactorily)  that  his  son  should  lMnre.tactQdu.CientnMy  to 
tiieilaws  of  suceession,  so  preyed  upon  his  fll^idf  that»  witb  other 
^amiliy -disturbances,  it  prodaced  a  yiolent  paroxysm  dii  a  discHxler 
whiiBiKWaa  near  iproring  £&tal  to  his  life. 

Mta<E« continued  the  serious  Mend  olthe  P-H«r«r-^  and  whs 

gratified  .4o  (im  -  esBtent  of.  her-  wishes.  ■■  Pride  being  her  ,prevailii^ 
,paasioa;<  appearauoea  were,  to  i&er,  erecy  lUng; -  ^7 soft, emotions 
of '  tlie  heart  sbe  Was  sever  a  atraager  to.  The  Q«'»  -p  noticed'  her,  as 
did  8e«3eral  of  tlNf  family ;  die  old  lady  pretended  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
V"*"  'fc*^  kepi  -ateady  the  -  afiections  of  her  iavounle  son-*-4iut  liese 
ehe4i^  «4»aiildi|ge  jav«r  her  eyes,  liNm^  a  wisbaot  to  aee. 

The  stete>>£«oeiety ' was  then  Tery  gay.  Mrs. > H  >  <■  t,  -a  leader  of 
falitaieaaMe*tfMreiens,  opened-ber  house  to4he  great  wodd-:  4iere,  die 
beautfAd  Daohees'of  D^ — •shone  uaixvalled;  the  lawky  Mrs.  D-^, 

mm  tlleJM>eiy  I^achesii  of  ^  A-' ,  die  B*-'-^  with  his  ftdrfiriend, 

r^  **iMU^>tod  &<*■—'  ;  tniihort^  «U  the  distinguished  loharacteia  of  die 
daj^ldAyfdJthoir variousparts : jaad masked aaaetnUieSf  safaxiourable 
•to  tfie  lolrert  of  intngu^,  were  frequented  by  all  the  beoju^mondf. 
^^.^fllia^s^.the  delights  of  diip  ep^eric,  though  pot  aly^ys,witli  un- 

In  ihe  tben  state  of  things,  the  K — ^  began  to  fed  uneasiness  te- 
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garding  the  saccession :  the  pleasing  expeetatioiui  ia  which  he  indited 
at  the  union  of  his  second  son  had  vanished^  on  hearing  that  F>-  »    "k 

was  as  regular  in  his  visits  to  Mrs.  G j  as  beford  his  marriage ;  <k 

good  old  gentleman  remonstrated  with  him  on  tiie  subject,  bringiag 
forward  (in  the  way  of  example)  his  own  conduct  widi  regard  to  Lady 

Charlotte  L ,  towards  whom  he  had  felt  a- great  attachroeBt, 

founded  on  her  amiable  qualities,  and  which  he  effectually  cmiquered* 

The  expostulation  was  heard,  but  not  heeded,  -  In  17M  Ihs  M ' 

was  convinced  that  the  Duke  lived  in  a  state  of  aeparatioa  (torn  his 
wife,  though  not  on  grounds  of  personal  discord  $  the  Doehesa  being 
truly  amiable  in  manners,  but  afflicted  with  nervous  comiphnnts,  which 
rendered  any  hopes  of  a  family  fruitless ; — no  wonder^  then;  that  the 

•  K should  feel  anxious  to  see  his  eldest  son  setded:  to  this  step, 

«dso,  the  first  miuister  was  a  strenuous  adviser-^aud  the^P-— li 1, 

being  urged  at  Hiat 'time  to  pay  the  P — '- — *^  debt8>  madeit'atsoa- 
dition  that  he  should  take  a  wife.    This  was  a  measure  that  made 

me  detemune  on  a  plan  at  which  I  now  shudder.  -     -  .    - 

h  The  story  of  the  P ^"s  marriage  with  Mrs.  F  had  gained 

universal  credit,  notwifhstanding  the  assertions  of  hit  friends'  to  tEc 
contrary :  P***,  a  stanch  protestant,  dreaded  the  influence  possessed 

by  Mrs.  F ,  it.being  well  understood  they  Kved  in  great  domestic 

comfort ;  and  though  she  had  never  proved  enceinte  by  either  iA  her 
former  husbands,  and  that  the  present  alliance  was  null  in  every  point 
of  law,  yet  the  birth  of  a  child  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  event 
likely  to  produce  very  fatal  consequences ;  particularly,  as  at  that  time 
(doubtless  to  please  Mrs.  F )  the  P showed  a  strong  par- 
tiality towards  the  body  of  Catholics — even  so  as  to  raise  their  hopes  to 
the  attainment  of  emancipation  at  no  distant  period.   This  apprehension 

being  exaggerated  by  the  ministers  in  their  statement  to  the  K ,  he 

resolved  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  prevent  it.  In  the  early  part  of  that 
year,  he  had  repeated  interviews  with  the  P-—— respecting  his  mar- 
riage with  some  royal  foreigner,  the  interests  of  whose  ftunily  might 
assimilate  with  his  own  in  religion  and  general  politics.     Not  but  that 

the  K felt  delicately  for  Mrd.  F ^'s  situation ;  and  both  he 

and  the  Q — —  honoured  her  with  their  private  approbation  ;-a4  the 
same  time  he  could  not,  conscientiously,  countenance  so  conqpicMOus 
an  example  in  his  son,  as  the  living  in  open  violation  .of  the  laws  ^  which 
it  was  no  lens  his  interest  than  his  duty  to  practise  aad defend.. -  < 
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"  >  Korer  had  I  thought  the  F so  captiyatiag,  as  at  the  momeat 

when  he  informed  me  of  his  determination  to  comply  with  the  request. 

*i'M y  debts  will  be  paid/'  said  his  R H — — ,  "  and  I  shall  please 

iwy:,&ther.'?  **  Who/'  I  asked,  ''  is  to  be  the  happy  ladyr— «'  That 
^•4»£  Uttle  eonsequence,"  he  replied;  *'  I  hope  she  will  not^  be  so  un- 
veasOnable  aa  to. expect  me  to  love  her  l" — *'  She  will  have  a  right 
to>l(Nff'.Tpu>?!  i  exoluined;  '*  that,  akme,  is  su$cient  to  make  any 

^womaB.bflq>py  V^    **  One  thing  I  am  resolved  upon/^  said  the  P , 

^tnolvCD  wed  my  mother's  niece;  because^  knowing  it  will  be  out  of 
my*  powMT'ta  pay  her  more  attention  than  outward  appearance  may 
"  require,  I  will  not  wound  the  Q  ■-  'a  feelings  by  slighting  her  relative ; 
nor  will  Xsubjeet  myself  to  be  teazed  into  hatred  towards  one,  who,  if 
she  acts  wisely,  will  have  a  just  claim  to  my  respect  and  esteem;  A 
niece  on  my -father's  side  )vill  suit  me  better,  for  he,  being  much  en- 
gaged  with  state,  affairs,  will  have  fewer  opportunities  for  observation, 
m»  Well  as  less  time  to  listei^  to  the  retailers  of  scandaL" 

I  then  begged  I  might  have  the  honour  of  attending  the  lady,  as  it 
would  ^vie  >me,  I  said,  the  means  of  sometimes  adding  to  the  comfort 
•fbotb/  I  certainly  did  not,  at  that  time,  contemplate' the  dreadful 
eensequBnoes  wUch  might  happien,  but  I  felt  that  my  motive  had  much 
of  n^shnras  in  it,  as  I  knew  that,  by  such  occupation,  I  should  have 
it  in  my  jiower  to  direet,  in  some  degree,  their  affections.  We  talked 
mnch^f  the  bride  elect :  ,F— — k  had  seen  his  cousin,  during  a  visit 
be  made  at  her  father's  court,  and  reported  her  manners  to  be  extremely 
Mgaging,  her  disposition  lively,  and  that  the  uncommon  ingenuousness 
<yf  her  heart  laid  her  most  secret  thoughts  open  to  every  observer.  **  She 
wiU be  quite  an  exotic. here,'^  he  continued;  **  now,  she  is  the  artless 
ehild  of  nature ;  but  when  she  has  studied  our  code  of  etiquette,  under 
the  direction  of  a  clever  Englishwoman,  she  will  become  one  of  our 
'  brightest  ornaments  i^  for  she  possesses  much  good  sense,  which  now 
floati^  on  the  sur&ce  of  an  unsulUed  mind."  Here  I  interrujpted 
V*'^-^ — ^'s  euloginm,  to  observe,  that  **  I  had  always  understood  the 

€h>Hrt  of  B — • to  be  the  most  free  and  licentious  of  any  on  the 

-  GdntiheBt"   '«  With  justice  it  is  so  considered,"  replied  tlie  Duke, ''  but 

'  ft cV'mother  has  taken  care  to  keep  her  daughter  juncontaminated  hj  bad 

'MaAB^le !  and,  indeed,  a  volatile  disposition,  such  as  Caroline's,  is  too 

Hkith  ehglGg^d  by  the  variety  of  its  own  ideajs,  to  rest  Iqn^  on  exterior 

objeeis^  >Her  mornings  are. employed  in  study;,  hjer  evenings,  in  the 
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society  and  amusements  o£  yomng  persons  of  her  emu  ftfpe-;<'Bi  1 
cannot  help  thinking  the  mind  is  more  innocently  iacettpied  *  iAi 
playing  at  hunt  the  slipper  or  f erf eUst  than  in  listening  to  tiwlfcttdtl 
6f  tea-tal>Ie  chat^  or  attending  to  the  cold  formalities  of  pei^l^^^Asie 
looks,  while  complimenting  each  other^  convey  to  aa  iiiteliigiSB(«Bd, 
•  £hat  their  hearts  are  corroded  with  envy,  malioe,  and  «11  kiBd»tofi«i- 
charitableness.''  Oh !  thought  I,  we  shall  bavo  lectHrta  'ODi  he- 
hayiour,  from  this  paragon  of  moral  perfection;  biit»-«A  Oaigm  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  management,  I  shall  take  oato  het-HiMi 
does  not  supersede  that  courtly  spirit,  which,  by-  keepusg'feuhiiB'  e«l* 
ward  order,  gives  us  a  cloak  to  private  indulgeoee.  ■  *  .  -■ 
?'  Whenever  I  had  any  grand  object  to  obtain^it  was  my4iiMHtant(ln«' 
tice  to  apply  at  the  fountain-head ;  so  thatmomiag  I  took  ■qr^rafeto 

the  Q ^'s  apartment,  for  she  loved  to  see  osiBdustrioiMH'  aadhaMf 

told  her  HI — •!  did  not  feel  very  well,  and  came  to  otaTafans  <fv- 

mission  to  pass  an  hour  tbere,  as  her  conversation  always  .opsratad  at 
a  cordial  to  my  spirits^  I  was  most  graciously  pidesed  tobe^  seated. 
At  first,  1  kept  to  common  topics ;  until»  by  degrees, Xamved,  tkniagk 
a  winding  patli,  to  the  comforts  of  matrimony;  and  fiMdaag.  Aa.'ttsfcM 
not  unpleasant,  I  said,  *^  English  wives  are  indebted  to  your  ]l[^^'*<'-p«* 
for  their  felicity ;  your  domestia  happiness  has  become  fsshiaaaUe; 
long  may  it  please  God  to  spare  us  the  exam(4e  1  for  mu(di»  rfear;  the 

loss  of  your  M would  not  only  be  severely  felt  by  l]s;»hba«pe^- 

sonal  knowledge  has  taught  us  to  revere  and  love  you. with ifilial  affec-' 
tion,  but  our  children  would  experience  the  most  woeful  effects 'from 
a  change,  and  morality  itself  would  totter  to  its  fbuadalicm."  **.'Yon 
do  not  surely  suppose  my  son  wonkl  countenance  vice  V  ber  M  ■  •  ■  ' 
eagerly  inquired.  "  Too  well  I  know  the  P— 's  bosom  is  the  seat  ol 
every  virtue !"  I  as  eagerly  replied ;  *^  But  to  give  a  great  and  geienl 
example,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  a  K-  ■■  ■  should  practiee  good-' 
nesil  himself,  much  depends  upon  his  consort;  ezperienoe  has  lately 
shown  us  how  little  the  former  can  effect,  without  the  concanenca  of 
the  latter.    Who  could  practise  virtue  mope  rigorously  than  the  laor 

K-^ of  France  ?  yet,  the  influence  of  his  unfortunate  partner  has 

proved  the  proneness  of  human  nature  to  copy  vice,  and  baa  ewaeai' 
the  great  importance  to  a  state  of  mutual  piety  in  the  K-«--^  aadttt 
consort.  One  cannot  contemplate,  without  shuddering,  die  draatfil 
consequences  of  a  licentious  court ;  for  such  we  must,  ii0wey«r  -••-' 
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a,  liittuiglf  acknowledge  was  the  clistm^ish^  character  of  the  infotuated 
oMIoWaEB,  o(f  Maria  Antoinette  !" 

i.^i^/^!My  deac,  Lady  Gnenuetf,'*  said  the  Qrr — ,  '*  to  whom  do  y6ti 

jiHBdel  you  rfarmay  fears;  the  correctnesss  of  yoor  ideas  has  gifted 

^j^oB/witk^feNsight'I  am  unacquainted  with ;  1  hare  ofteh.pro6ted  by 

joarjfiaeBdly  aad  judicimis  hints ;  whbper  your  present  apprehensionet — 

yiau.«lud}  not  repent  your  confidence." 

•^  *<f9irio9imBf^  Ihesitatittgly  exclaimed,  as  I  ciyyered  my  eyes  withmy 

ImmdketM^tj  '*  myttikiety  for  the  happniess  6f  our  beloved  P reur 

■dbiedm»iiKMMti^us  ^  a  dread  leit  his  amiable  disposition  should  meet 
one  that  is  uncongenial  in  thib  expected  union,  led  me  tb  anticipate  the 
ftiteljoopsftque^ees  which  might  result  to  future  gen^tions';  and  I  have 
Wlibvfth«aMlmyt]lo»gtits  whereloughttohayecon^ealedthem.^  '<  Have 
gaqu^linakf  heai<d  aiQr  liiiBg  particular  of  th^  P-^-^^^ — ss  it  is  intisnded 
mif^BmthovAA  espoufiet"  asked  hier  M— ^ — .  "Only/ Aat' she  is  an 
eoicefitiam  to  the-  asUid  manners  of  the  court  in  irhich  she  has  been 
fiduflatedyaud  iU'Which  riie  is  described  to  shiAe  av 'a  paragon  of  |>er- 
fl^ptiod/'.iI^epUckl:  "  thii  intelligence'  cdndtf^y  tooVftomso  good  a 
jiulga»aii  yonr  Jtf ■i-'-^^'s  se^tmd  son,  ought  to  hoaVe  silence'd'every  fear; 
but  my  sj^taore  greatly  depressed ;  I  aib  unnsuaUy  ^lottghtfiii  to-day ; 
^iMsnrylike  i^F<^lf,  has  experienced  the  hap^4»8s  ^joryed'by  my 
fasaily^  in  the.'toondesoendpng  aflbbility  of  a  Q-^--^-,  that  is  ^e  admi^ 
ra(tipii»<rf'"all  JSnrope  for  her  rirtne  and  the  chaste  minaers  of  her 
Courts  miiat^JMiAurally,  ahiiak  at  the  reniotest  prbspecfr  of  a  change—^ 
fttttbsnga  whie^ '1  hope. not  to.  live  to  see  1" 

1  .^S Yt>u,  Lady  Gmemmf^  of  all  the  femalea  I  haye.fhe  pleasm^'to  call 
my  friends,  are  Ihe  one  I  would,  by  choice,  select,  as  the  adviser  and 
divaatresa  of  the  P  as  on  heir  arrival  in  this  country.  Can  you,  do 
yiau  think,  give  up  your  time  to  this  charitable  purpose  ?^  Oalroliiie^ 
mother  never  was  aibvourite  with  me ;  she  has  her  brother's  fidlings, 
TOtboat^his  viitues,  and  is  much  too  tame  for  her  station.  Could  yon 
brieve  that  she  has  sniered  the  Dulb^s  austresses to  sH  atliev  taMel 
Sba writes  as  an  excuse,  tiiatshe  admitCed  them-for  peace'  siAe;:aiid 
nM«r  allowed  her  daughter's-  presence  on  diose  occasions^— it  was  pmv 
chasing  peace  much  too  dearly!  she  ought  raHier  t» have  been  tamed 
oiiiu0fid9OFs  than  have  allowed  sack  scandalous  pn>eec«Hnga*— 


^■■— I 


AiiifcOTsageAom  her  daughter  &«-r-*j' who  was  v«ry:  seriemly  ii 
pqa^^  iatemiptad  our  iT^le-i^^;  but  her  M-**««  £d  nortatve  tiM 
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room  without  having  first  obtained  a  promise,  that,  if  th6'!Hiil'#Md 
coQBeuty  I  should  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  attend  on  flie  exfiected 
irtranger.  I  spoke  of  maiemal  duties ^  as  the  only  inip^dinlent  td  ifay 
ready  acquiescence  in  any  measure  which  might  in  the  least  coBldftce 
to  the  happiness  of  any  branch  of  her  family.  I  guessed  ttin^MI^ 
-excuse  would  best  prove  my  fitness  for  the  office,  as  welt'tts  iiimtoe 
IheQ 's  desire  to  engage  me.  '     ^"  "^  "^' . 

•  After  quitting  the  R 1  presence,  I  felt  not  a  little  ^l^aM6  ftt  my 

prospect  of  acquiring,  what,  to  me,  was  tlie  mo^t  'desirable  tifln^^  tiie 

world— to  lead  the  affections  of  the  P as  of  TT-^-^fh  fmiAi'h  ll«n- 

ner  as  to  secure  her  husband  for  myself!  To  accomplfAh  thft  it  was 
ikecessary  I  should  deceive  the  Lord  of  my  bosokn,  wMcH^'firoiii 'habit, 
was  now.become  rather  an  easy  task.  Every  one  hks  a'  fiablfy^' Witch, 
at  times,  his;  friends  are  glad  to  borrow.  Lord  OmerMff  wdtdd  hfiVe 
sacrificed.  aU  he  possessed  for  the  honour  of  being 'stylM- ^'Friendto 
the  K-*r — ;'*  I  had  only,  therefore,  in  this  case,  lo'']^lace  thei  WoiAs 

* 

bemfit — advfmtage — hoMour — credit — popuhtr  opmian — kijfaiU^wMA 
€Jtpediency-^n  the  best  points  of  view  to  obta]ii'nfy'eod';>Whioh  Idid 
«o  effectually,  as.  to  bring  him  to  be  exactly  of  my  ttiindu-J4t  thangnot 
very  usual  with  married  people.     "^ 

In  the  month  of  December,  Lord  M secured  ■  the  tarealy,  by 

acting  proxy  for  the  P ,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1705,  a  squadron 

was  prepared  to  conduct  the  bride-elect  to  En^^land.  £  excus^  myself 
from  accompanying  the  expedition,  thinking  it  best  to  stay  saad  receive 

the  Q 's  personal  directions  concerning  her  new  daugfater-r~I  also 

wished  to  give  all  the  consolation  in  my  power  to  the  expectant  bride- 
groom, with  whom  I  had  certain  plans  to  arrange. 

•  Mrs.  F . — ,  the  nation  undertook  to  sodth,  in  the  way  most  con- 
genial to  her  feelings, — an  addition  to-  her  income.  From  childhood, 
money,  and  a  certain  style  of  living,  were  the  denred  objects  of  her 
choice  ;  and  she  was  happy  in  acquiring  them,- even  beyond  her  san- 
guine expectation  ;  inheriting  from  her  father  the  slender  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  she  depended  on^  a  delicate  complexion^,-.aad  a. pair 
of  blue  eyes  to  do  the  rest.  Vanity  found  an  entrance  into  the  piouaand 
retired  education  of  a  convent,  and  her  school-fellows  prophesi^4  her 
longing  spirit  would  not  rest  until  she  acquired  exalted  rank. .  Wjrtiont 
one  iota  of  the  tender  passion,  which,  when  felt  in  the  ex^^me,  forms 
excuses  for  a  thousand  follies,  she  became  successively  the  wife  of  tws 
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g««U«qu^ihof  large  fortunes,  and  of  respectable  families ;  who,  by  their 
genarOiis  liberality,  left  her  a  handsotne  jointure^  that  ebabled  her  to 
SDpport  her  rank  in  society ;  but,  as  the  Inclination  te  please^chd-oot 

oe9fie  with  the  life  of  Mr.  F -,  she  acquired  the  name  pf  the 

famnuiims  f'oido^:  attracted  by  this  distinction,  the  P-  ■  ■■  »  wished  to 
flfiie  -hc^r,  .ami  an  appointment  was  made  for  the  introductipn  to  take 
place  at  her  uncle's ;  on  that  occasion  she  speculated  so  far  as  to  risk 
seven, bundred  guineas  on  a  lace  train,  which  she  had  lined  with  lilac, 
aa  jthe/^most;  .becoming  colour  to  her  complexion:  more  fortunate 
ibt^  inw^y,  her  speoulation  answered !  I  shall  now  leave  this  lady  to 
enjqy  iief  jointurea«i  and  annuity,  her  R  ■  -  liveries,  and  princely 
friends,  as  long  as  she  can, 

.  Ivlid  not,  as  your  ladyship  knows,  proceed  to  Germany,  but  met  the 
P«r-~rU«^.ai|d  suit  at  Greenwich.  Our  first  interview  took  place  at  the 
GtMremor's..  house,  I  certainly  eyed  her  very  kiarrowiy,  and  thought 
fanrrHm4-— fls  paid  more  attention  to  Commodore  P   ■     ■  tliaii  was  quite 

fleeesmuf  :^43hespoke  English  in  the  Gennan  style,'like  the  old  Q , 

'  ^ndifaermannera/seemed,  to  me,  as  far  removed  frofki  courtly  rules  as 
019^  eta.  well  imagine.  I  could  not  find  faujt  with  Her  person — her 
face  contained  some  pleasing  expression^  but  it  had  too  much  of  nature 
in  it^^diei  seemed  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  disguisiiag  a  thought,  or 
cveniof  jclotlqag  it  in  the  most  delicate  garb,  to  be  selected  according 
to  the  usiwge  x>f  ^v^ry  person  of  fashion — ^and  I  exclaimed,  mentally, 

''i^JKnf  wiUfthe  elegant  G receive  this  rude,  unpolished  piece  of 

'  ^sculpture  I" 

-  The^tfamiglit  Instantly  occurred  to  me,  that  I  would  pretend  to  mol- 
lify, in  some  degree,  the  disappointment  he  was  doomed  to  receive;  I 
therefore  begged  leave  to  withdraw  soon  after  breakfast,  under  pretence 

.  of  preparingibr  the  P ss;  it  being  understood!  had  brought  dresses 

'fit>m  London,  and.wilnted.  to  point  out  which  would  be  most  proper. 
1  then  stole  a  few  minutes  to  address  the  Q^ — -,  informing  her,  *'  the 

'  ^Aanyer  was  deficient-of. those  delicate  attrsi^tions  the  P^ knew  so 

'-^iweR  how  to  select,  and  to  pnzHy  ^^nd  begged  to  assure  her  M — --,  I 
'^"tobkthis  method  to  acquit  the  moi^t  ami.i^ble  of  men,  that  he  must 
*"  ^dlff^Bl  on  outward  appearaaces.but^ive.ci^^jt  for  Uie  jiuward  graces 
'^^'(if  tne  nmdi  which  I  iioped  acquaiuU;ice.wp^{{lJ|rin^  to  light,  in  the 
'^'Artfidc^Miohiid  tiie  honour  to  be  selected  a&^|je.pprtti|je^'of  Jthe  P 

.-  '       '  ■■•■',;■.■     I.'i!  ,    ■. 
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and  to  succeed  (I  hoped  at  a  very  dutant  period)  the  moit  JQCmci 

andvirthoifs  Q in  the  world  I"  ,  i.,,^,  ,„    i 

This  note  I  sent  off  immediatelyy  for  I  considered  the  iinportimf^fif    I 
fivsl  Impressions,  and  knew  the  intelligence  would  be  comqiupicfl^ 
by  fh«i  mother  to  her  son,  and  would  insure  that  sort  of  rf  cepljoii|.|^ 
the  stranger  Which  I  wished  her  to  rt'ceive — and  I  had  the  pk»isjui^,;tn 
find,  as  I  was  present  at  the  family  introduction,  that  my  plan  sacc^ediefl.! 

Certainly  the  K looked  all  mitisfaction  on  that  occasion*,  hiit  \ 

glance,  transferred  from  the  countenance  of  the  ?■     ■  aa  to  19^.^ 

rected  by  the  Q ,  accompanied  with  a  raising  of  the  shpuldiiratiqfT^ 

pressed  her  M ^'s  gnef  on  the  first  interview,  and  the.kipd  oCfyii* 

pathetic  anticipation  she  felt  for  her  beloved  G •  . 

^   My  h^rt  exulted  in  the  general  sneer  I  read  on  the  fitces  of  tbe^udii 

except  E who  had  it  not  in  her  disposition  to  give  pain  to  iMij 

human  bebig.  The  bridegroom  was  the  last  to  make  his  appearancctjn 
thfe  family  circle  ;'  and,  spite  of  my  endeavours,  I  was  chagrined  to 
perceive  moite  of  iender  pity  than  the  disgust  which  I  had  expecled>to , 
see  defpicted  oh'  his  features.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  die  P — --— ,  wkm, .; 
with  mor^  than  his  usual  elegance  of  manner,  he  bent  towards. tt^: 
stranger,  and  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  I  saw  her  eyes  beam  upon 
him,  as  on  her  protector  to  whom  she  was  going  to  confide  her  f^^r^ 
desiinips : — ^the  look  pierced  my  very  soul;  the  fiend  Revenge  bpuoded 
in  my  bosom — and  I  secretly  vowed,  that  no  earthly  power  should  rob 
me  of  the  object  I  loved  to  distraction  !  and  of  whose  heart,  until  that 
moment,  I  never  doubted  myself  to  be  the  mistress.  I  dared  not  fix 
my  regards  upon  him';  but,  assuming  a  smile  quite  foreign  to  my  feel- 
ings, I  tried  to  attract  the  Q *s  attention,  lest  she  might  also  be 

inclined  to  compassionate  the  being,  on  whom  her  son  lavished  his  kind- 
hearted  notice :  her  uncle  felt  too  happy  within  himself  to  apprehend 
uneasiness  in  any  one,  so  that  I  had  nought  to  fear  form  his  penetniT 

tion.    Besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  niece,  the  K had  various 

inquiries  to  make  concerning  his  sister,  towards  whom  he  preserve  a 
strong  affection.    I  was  impatient  for  the  conclusion  of  this  interview, 

which  broke  up  to  prepare  for  the  R 1  nuptials.    I  superintended.: 

the  arrangements  of  the  bride,  who  really  looked  pleasing,  even  in  i9|y:i , 
jaundiced  eye.  Determined  to  job  her  features  of  their  happy  expres-Tli.i 
sion,  Idismissed  the  attendants,  under  pretence  of  giving  her  H— * r«»,.  ; 
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il^i^j^fibfbf  recollection,  and  aviuled  myself  of  the  lei0i}]C&);}9a^q|^t^ 
to  add  rouge  to  her  before  highly-coloured  cheek  ;  for  ji|b,iY^(t)^^,Hf4u~ 
liiS  tdnk  of  ease  and  health  that  she  possessedj  Qf.whi<^,.J[,  jui^p^^^ 
dbff^^e  her.     As  I  made  this  unbecoming  additionj,l,9bser|r^tqf||ii|^^ 

•^Aat  Mi^s.  F-^ '  was  fair,  and  the  P always  wished  iljER  npf 

tb  b^^SpaHng  of  rouge  :**  she  eagerly  asked,  •*  Who  is  ,Mrs,  F— ^ r  ?" 

I  Ili6fi(ifdteil,  looked  foolish,  and  begged  her  to  excuse  my.inadyeftency, 
iiir  httring  iofi^ntioned  one  whose  name  I  ought  particuli^ly  to  haye 
aVoideid^';  and  declared,  the  interest  I  felt  to  render  her  appeai;^uu;e  as 
Idtely^  as  possible,  had  made  me  forgetful  of  other  matters; — she  per- 
fliiltied  tb  inquire,  and  I  to  make  excuses;  urged  at  length  by  her  entrear 
ties,  I  knelt  before  her,  and,  with  convulsive  sobs,  that  X  could  well 
asso^,  besought  her  not  to  name  my  offence  to  the  P-- — ;>  who  wpiUd 
never  forgive  my  incautious  conduct,  in  speaking  of  a  person  wbp|  cec- 
taflUy,  hdd  seemed  to  share  kis  affections,  but  whom  thercj  was  np  longer 
any  cause  to  suspect ;  she  having  consented  to  reipf^n  retjyr^d  and  un- 
noticed.   '^  Does  any  engagement  bind  Ijie  P         to  iJ^^t  l^djj!;?!'  f^^ked 

thcf  P-^ ss.     "  Excuse  me,"  I  replied,  ^  that  I  can^aqt  afisw^  i^iat 

queiHibtt  now — on  Some  future  day  I  promise  to  disclose,  bAV.    **  On 

yoiithbnbtLt,  promise!"  said  the  P ss.     "  Sqlepnly  I  dol"  was 

my*  ati^^'j  "  but  your  H ss  is  disturbed — I  cannot  forgi^^  my- 

sefr-^lel'ine  entreat  your  H ss  will  take  something  to  recruit  your 

spi^Ui.^  ' "  A  litde  cyder  will  suffice,"  said  the  P ss ;  "  the  voyage 

bas  ib&de  the  thirsty."  I  rang — an  attendant  entered ;  I.  ordered  somj9 
cyd^,  as  also  some  brandy,  and  mixing  some  of  the  latter  with  some 

c;yder,assnred  the  P- ss  it  would  prove  particularly  refreshing  after 

her  journey.  No  sooner  had  her  H ss  swallowed  the  overpower- 
ing beverage,  than  a  message  was  brought  that  the  ceremony  waited 
her  appearance,  and  she  hastened  to  join  the  family  who,  had  asr 
sembled  in  ihe  closet. 

Never  shall  I  forgive  myself  the  mortification  I  hdid  prepared  for 
her — even  at  that  time  my  heart  rcipro^ched  me,  when- 1  sa\v  her  .bold 
and  unbecoming  manner,  as  she  tottered  towarcjs  her  uncl^e^  He, 
good  lAMh  f'  fancied  it  was  girlish  agitatjon,  wlu)st£V|efy  .qth^r  peyrsp.n 
behyd,"with  astonishment,  the  dituntl^ss  expressip^^Qf  Jt^r  eg^ ;  iired 
with  ^e(^6t  aAger,  and  strengthened  by  the  potent,  drau^|it  :vrjbiich  the 
demcfii  ~  bf  mischief  had  impelled  me  to  administer — no  timid  fears 
caused  a  retiring  glance ;  on  the.  contrary^  her  look  penetrated  every 
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countenanoe — but  I  alone  could  read  her  thoughts !  I  sa^  thftt  iMr 
mind  was  absorbed  in  elucidating  the  doubtful  secret,  andihat  she  wai 
employed  in  seeking  the  object  of  her  emotion  in  every  face.  Uneo|i- 
scions  of  faer  actions,  and  forgetful  even  of  the  approaching  ceremoBf, 
until  reminded,  the  procession  had  formed  for  entering  the:  Br-T**<»l 
chapel.  The  Duke  of  C  having  led  her  to  her  seat,  the  P-'^ — ^ 
came  next,  looking  manly,  handsome,  and  graceful.  When'  eieh 
person  had  taken  his  allotted  place,  the  marriage  ceremony  com- 
menced ;  the  bridegroom's  agitation  was  apparent  to  all ;  Iw  wasso 
little  himself,  that  he  arose  too  soon,  which  occasioned  a  paMe,  M 

the  K whispered  something  to  his  son,  who  resumed  his  knMKdg 

posture.  Possibly  no  one  could  bbtter  account  for  this  absence  of 
thought  than  myself:  I  saw  him  look  aghast  when  he  iirit  perceived 
his  conisort's  altered  and  strange  appearance,  and  pleased  myself)  is 

f  f 

he  gave  the  bridal  kiss,  to  think,  how  he  would  revolt  fhmi  lipft-tiiit 
my  arte  had  so  recently  sullied! 

That  night  the  Marchioness  of  t ,  Lady  C n,  IMf  C*^-^, 

and  myself,  attended  the  P ss  to  her  chamber :  T  saw  b^ktttSclty 

to  question  me,  which  their  presence  prevented ;  she  cortathty  didoot 
exhibit  any  pleasing  expectation  when  we  took  our  leave.     On  passing 

the  P ^'s  dressing-room,  I  met  the  faithful  Troop,  carrying  wine  to 

his  master ;  the  man  shook  his  head  significantly,  as  if  to  say,V''Hc 
should  have  done  without  this  to-night  ;*'  whilst  I  mentally  exdaimed, 
**  T  envy  them  not,  for  well  I  know  that  few  approach  the  nuptial 
bed  with  less  prospefct  of  happiness  !"  Sure  some  evil  spirit  directed 
mc  that  day,  or  I  could  not  have  devised  so  diabolical  a  plan ;  but  my 
mind  was  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  P ss,  and,  after  a  night  of  in- 
ward agony,  I  arose  with  new  resolution  to  effect  it. 

Knowing  the  K 's  habit  of  rising  early,  I  walked  before  break- 
fast to  B m  House,  and,  going  to  the  Q— ; — ^'s  apartment,  tapped 

at  the  door ;  Sch g  opened  it,  and  invited  me  in ;  I  said,  that,  fear- 
ful of  hot  having  an  opportunity,  during  the  day,  i  came  thus  early. 

to  inquire  how  her  M ^y   had  borne  the  fatigue  of  yei^terday. 

**  My  good  Lady  Cfnemsejf"    said  the  Q ,  "  this  is  kind :  for 

heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  stranger?     ManMle- 
clares  she  never  beheld  such  an  awkward-looking  creature ;  and  we 

ail  deplore  the  fate  of  our  poor  G ;  his  father  is  the  only  person 

who  seems  blind  to  the  strangeness  of  her  manner  !'*     *'  I  dare  uot 
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litter  my  fe^s/*  I  replied,  "but,  wheD  she  has  recovered  the  fatigue 

of  ber;  Toyage>  the  P ss  will  be  more  herseli';  she  will  not -then  be 

troidbled  with  /Airs/,  a?  she  is  at  present.''  "  I  see/^  exclaimed'  the 
Q — -T-; .  **  really  I  thought  she  staggered  at  the  altar.  How  dread- 
fully Rocking !.  what  had  she  taken?"     **  The  P ss  insisting  on 

mixing  brandy  with  her  cyder,"  I  replied,  **  indeed,  she  poured  it 
ottt.heuelfy  or  I  should  have  been  more  careful."  '' This  is  mon- 
strous] •  Gr. must  be  informed  of  her  yile  practice."    "  Permit  me 

■lo  request  your  M ^y's  forbearance,  in  this  instance,"  I  said,  '<  the 

iUBe  Biay  n^yer  occur  again."  '^  Promise,"  resumed  the  Q — ; — ^  '•*  if 
i^shouMy  that  you  will  acquaint  me."  *'  I  shall  conceive.it  my  duty 
00  to  do ;"  I  answered,  and  excused  my  lotiger  stay,  under  pretext  that 

the  p.  .-.'^ss  might  want  me.     On  my  return  to  C Hpusej  all  was 

still  in  the  anti-room.  The  criminal  passion  I  had  admitted,  in  my 
bosom:  burned  within  me,  and  I  lamented  having  accepted  a  situation, 
which  compelled  me  to  witness  the  estrangement  of  4iie  only  h^art  I 
hod  ever.'prized.    A  gitated  with  hope  abd  fear,  as  well  as  other  stronger 

.  .  sensations,  I  retired  to  a  dressing-room,  the  door  of  which  stood  half 
opeii,jeuid  threw  myself  on  a  sofa,  exclaiming,  as  I  didcso,  "  G , 

...Ijejsw  b^i  in  your  presence ;  if  my  love  mast  be  sacrified  to  this 
cojUTftej.  imtutored  woman,  I  will  yield  my  life  also;  sinpe  I  could  not 
l^ve  a  ^iogle  day  chilled  by  your  indifference."  At  that  moment  an 
^lin.^eircled  my  waist Alarmed,  lest  it  might  be  my 

-  I^orc)  Guernsey ,^  and  that  he  had  heard  my  complaint,  I  was  near  faint- 
ing, when  the  most  soothing  accents  lulled  every  fear :  it  was  the  P 

himself — he  closed  the  door,  and  a  conversation  followed,  the  most  in- 
teresting I  had  ever  held.  I  gathered,  in  general  terms,  that  1  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  my  rival ;  some  half-uttered  sentences  implied 
disappointment^nay,  a  sentiment  still  stronger,  disgust !  Elated  at  the 
half-owned  truth,  my  gratitude  became  unbounded  as  my  love,  and- 

exulting  in  th6^  confidence  I  had  shared,  I  quitted  the  P ,  to  answer 

the  bell  which  sunmibned  me  to  attend  his  consoxt..  I  entered  her 
apartment  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  ventured  to  inquire  **  if 

hejr  R-; H felt  well  and  happy  ?"   The  P-^ ss  answered,  with 

an  air  of  lassitude,  ''  I  own  to  you,  my  friend,  I  am  not  as  comfort- 
able as  I  expected."     "  Nature  is  very  perverse,"  I  observed,  "  for  I 

caji  assure  you,  every  female  envies  your  K H ;."    **  I  cannot 

see  any  reason,"  replied  the  P ss.     **  Are  you  not  the  future 
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Q of  England — allied  to  the  best,  most  accomplished,  Md  clegalK 

of  men  I"    The  P ss,  smiling,  answered,  "  I  am  not  yet  suffideiftiy 

acquainted  with  the  P to  pronounce  him  the  best — I  will-  ^b  lAA 

credit  for  all  the  manners  and  accomplishments  which  ft  man  can  poi>' 
sess ;  but,  with  regard  to  make  or  form,  as  yon  call  it,  I  hftTd  kACrirB 

many  as  elegant,  or  more  so :  there  is  Mr.  M ,  fot  exacoipley  ti  go 

no  further .'^  Now,  in  these  observations,  as  experience  has  fthice  iutft- 
lyzed  them,  there  was  nothing  improper;  the  smile  was  good-lHniibuTed 
and  void  of  any  lurking  ill ;  yet,  did  my  prejodiced  mind  ^rt  it  k 
diabolical  meaning;  and,  at  that  moment,  I  resolved  totwiit  and  use' 
each  word  as  might  hereafter  answer  my  maddened  purpose.     Sooti  as 

breakfast  was  over,  I  attended  the  bride  to  W r ;  and  ^  second, 

and  a  third  night,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  P  ■  ■  retire  tti*  her 
chamber.     No  longer  abl6  to  endure  this  appearance  of  fanrmbny,  I 

depended  on  my  influence  with  the  P to  procnre  ft  sepanition  of 

beds ;  so,  on  the  morning,  when  we  were  about  to  return  to  Londisn, 

J  contrived  to  meet  the  P in  his  dressing-room.     I  bed  porpiM^ 

taken  off  my  rouge,  and,  with  an  aur  of  languor,  whidh  wan  p*^^ 

affected  and  partly  real,  I  approached  his  R H— «^ — ,  ttf  tttUrfa 

him  of  my  intention  to  remain  a  short  time  at  W r.     '^  I  gate  dfy- 

self  credit,"  said  I,  *'  for  a  greater  portion  of  fortitude  than  I  pofts^s; 

I  cannot  endure  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  your  R H — ^'s  happiness 

with  one  so  every  way  unworthy  her  exaltation  :  had  the  P ss  beeh 

as  amiable  as  you  are  deserving,  I  hope,  aud  believe,  I  could  have 
witnessed  your  H 's  felicity,  if  not  with  pleasure — ^with  patient  for- 
bearance— ^but,  now,  it  is  painful,  in  the  extreme,  to  perceive  so  much 
worth  and  goodness  lavished  on  a  person  who,  by  nature,  is  insensible 
to  the  blessing."  "  I  think,  with  you,  she  is  cold,"  replied  the  P-^ — '—, 
"  No,  no !"  I  observed,  "  not  cold  ;  where  inclifiatiott  leads,  she  can 
be  lavish  of  her  love  I"     "  I  conjure,  you  by  the  friendship  tlAt  has' 

existed  so  long  between  us  !"  said  the  P ,  **  by  that  passion  with 

which  you  have  inspired  me !  say  all  you  know-— conc^  notSung  from 

me."     "  Pardon  me,  your  R H ,  and  impute  it  to  my  sincere 

affection,  that  I  have  penetrated  so  deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  h'earitl 
I  may  err  in  thinking  as  I   do,  and,  for  the  future,  will  b^  mofe' 
cautious  in  unbosoming  my  thoughts ;  T  will  no  more  dwell  oh  wirdg,*  *^ 
but  will  wait  until  facts  shall  warrant  my  speech.''    "  Ouemsey;^  kSH 
the  P ,  "  I  believe  you  love  mc  —not  to  think  it,  would  be  worse 
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f l^f^l ^deiMJ^  ftoientiiely  am  I  yours !  and  I  tell  you,  -there  is  nothing 

im  C-T — I to  excite  affection— rher  actions,  and  her  manner,  are  un- 

»■■■'■  -  . 

iftwiviiue ;  her,  language  coarse,  and  her  whole  person  needs  the  aid 

of  Ei^lish  halHts  to  render  it  even  agreeable and,  much  I  fear, 

l^.jfFill  never  ac(][uire  the  style  of  fascination,  which  alone  has  charms 
^or  xae  I  Nevertlieless,  as  a  stranger,  she  claims  my  protection ;  and 
I  ,l)ftve  been  considering  how  I  can  best  fulfil  the  engagement  I  hare 
entered. iatO)  without  enslaving  myself;  for,  though  the  chain  that 
binds  us  has  not  been  assumed  from  choice,  I  feel,  as  she  has  been 

s;^ec|^4  for  my  partner^  and  will  one  day  fill  the  station  of  Q n 

of  th.ese.  rcalmii,  that  mudi  is  due  to  her  from  the  nation  and  from 
my$|elf.  The  people  show  every  disposition  to  perform  their  part, 
and  I  am  no  less  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  perform  mine ; — 7 

I  am^qnly  puzzled  so  to  act,  as  to  render  C oomfortable,  with- , 

oaf  if^fringing  too  largely  on  my  own  pleasures ;  outward  appearances 
mw»t]l^)9  respected :  jiow  you,  my  lovely  friend  I  can  assist  me  4n  these 
arnwgfjlsq^ntST;  and  &rst,  we  will  devise  a  plan  by  which  our  mutual 
intor^Qurse  may  be  secured.*'  ■  . 

JP^^lie^^at  the  oonsiderate  manner  in  which  the  P had  spokea 

of  hjs  Qpuaprt,  in  the  first  moment  of  irritation,!  made  this  rash  reply  ^ 

— ^'tX9.pleaBB9!ftach  party,  I  beg  your  H 'is  permission  that  I  may 

remain  in^t^i  ret^ment;  where,  in  the  attendance  on  your  excellent 
mother.  X  s^hall  rni^  no  risk  of  hearing  your  name  traduced  by  unfavour- 
able  cpmp^isons  with  any  man ;  painful  as  your  absence  will  be»  it 
will  not  bQ  a<;companied  by  the  bitter  regret  of  seeing  yout  love  abused." 

•*  Have  I  a  rival  in  C 's  affections  T  asked  the  P — '• — ,  . 

"Surely.  I  have  not  betrayed  the  P ss!"  said  I,  fearfully.    ' 

;  -''  Vou  hay^  done  only  a  pari  of  your  duty,  said  the  P ^^  '*  and 

,.      Ill*    *■'■ 

I  trust  you  need  no  stronger  motivie  than  m^  lote  to  complete  .the  work, 
by  nan^ngthepersoD,  who  has  dared  to  supersede  me  in  her  affcfctions." 

My  refusal^  dear  Lady  Anne,  was  vam;  so,  after  a  struegle,  which 
jthe  eloquence  of  love  overpowered^  I  related  hat  words':  "  That-she 
had  known  jseveral  more  elegant  in  form  liian  hib  R.  '  ■  H  ■  • 
parti^culaily  Mr.  M,"  and  I  tookoareto  lay  such  emphasis  on  .'the 
wori^  hf^nm^f  aa  should  leave  on  hia  mind  the  strongest  mi  most 
nnfavo^tra^le  impression.  ,  .'  :   '.  *^ 

«' ^pu^ I|' .said  the raiQtged  P— — ^ «', I  sWear  to rano^nba,  Aom 
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HfM  hour,  all  further  uitimacy  with  one  nohtf^tfiiediA^lfliM^y'iftdiJ- 
:fraTe4,by  habit."  ''^■•': 

I  became  alarmed  for  the  consequences  I  might  Aww  uipbfl  iilfM||2 
I  soothed,  solicited,  and,  on  my  knees,  besought  hil^'ftygHnaHb; 
protesting  my  sorrow  for  haying  repeated  what  my  love,  j^^eriMi^i  M 
exaggerated  into  criminality.  At  length,  I  obtained  his  prottafseitet, 
for  my  sake,  he  would  bury  the  cause  of  his  conduct'  witll*  h^i^fm 
breast: — this  he  pledged  his  honour  to  observe,  aifd'I  ilhAiybielieye 
he  has  maintained  his  word  inviolate.     With  reg;fud''tii»^lxiiqMiire 

behaviour,  the  P was  equally  determined  to  cbnfili^  hii  iMwIfba 

%o  outward  form,  saying,  '*  She  shall  resfd^  tiudlBf  the  MtiK^Mwf/^ind 
4ihace  my  protection  and  civility,  so  long  as  &e  afets"  iA"  V  ittiinwgito 
deserve  them.**  -  "r'^^^rn  ,*;:?. -■ 

On  our  return  to  C House,  the  newly-tkiarried  pttir  isJdntiiKd 

m  tort  of  fiooi  politeness  towards  each  other.  At  the  hotir  df  iest^y 
retired,  as  usual,  to  their  dressing-roonts.     When  the  lAMfe'llftdilui- 

(tressed,  the  P led  her  within  the  dbcfr  of  her  «hllMill«»^>.lhen 

aaying,  he  felt  indisposed,  he  kissed  her  hand,  andVished  hdr  '^^Chiod 
iiigW    I  watched  the  countenance  of  eaclV:*  tShMt^of 'tha^S^M — 

Cvipccd  a  delicate  kiird  of  sorrow ;  the  P ^ss  was  evidefatly  mM- 

fied— her  pride  dictated  acquiescence ;  she  retttfned  the  'wisli  irilboat 
m  question  or  a  word  of  complaint.     When  the  siune  cerenottyhad 

been  frequently  repeated,  the  P ss,  one  night/  obserrfed^  me, 

that  £ng4ish  husbands  had  yery  singular  notiotis.  ^'  It  ia  moch  the 
^isactice  on  the  Continent,"  said  her  R- — -  H  ■  ■  ,  "  for  married 
people  to  have  separate  beds,  and  a  very  pleasant  custom  I  thiak  it 
is ;  but  then  their  sleeping-rooma  join :  here,  I'  find;  the  husband 
flleeps  at  a  distance  :  at  Teast,  I  suppose  sC,  as  I  hare  not  received  a 
nightly  visit  since  the  third  evening  of  onr  marriagof." 

"  It  b  well  known,"  said  I,  "  aihong  t^'P-^-i-^^  ivienda,  that  he 
never  passed  a  night  with  Mris;  F^ — — — :  their  ffrivate  iaterqourse 
was  not  confined  to  time,  bot  was  at  the >)all  lyf^inoiuiBlaotl ;.  th»  best 
mode,  I  think,  to  keep  the  flame  of  lov6*^ve;  '^Apiopolk,  gMflfyney," 
•aid  die  P--— *-ss,  ''you promised'me^oQfeparticularaTOflifNsSliMtbat 
lady;  I  wisli  you  would  new  cbimBumcater  them.^  f*  I  shldl^ib^yoiir 

H ^'s  commands,^  I  replied,  **  but  hbpie  tcrbeescuBAd^faajNiation 

BOW*;  for  it  is  a  long  atorjr^  and  my  lordnrfght  woMor  at  iiyf4|lay.' 
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*!6lS9U|^:>fgpo)Qggr,i«.'80.good,''  said  the  P b%  **.  I  accept  It  with 

pleasure.    I  would  not,  for  a  moment^  be  the  cause  of  disappdiftli- 
;flM|li«to  3^;^* a^. your  lord's  happiness ;  therefotre,  good  night'*  [As 

{4btil^ie{ed>tbela^seiiteBce,  her  H ss  sighed  heaYiiy,  and'leoked 

bM  mAk-  tbat'itbrpught  reproach  to  my  mind.     O  !  how  would  her 

niteh.lwi^^:«hapged^  had  tiie  P ss  known  it  was  the  P         who 

:TWiulft4fiM: pel  ..,,,. 

'tvrEhiA/r^flfiictiqii  damped  the  pleasure  with  which  I  usually  went  to 
^-iwi^pftfliaf  n(;rtho^,  my  heart  was  capable  of  compassion, — it  has  since 
"ilMMMIie^^Qi^lous  a^  flint  Had  I,  at  that  time,  followed  its  dietates^ 
. /Ike ;aq|^iii4^1»f. this  ipofueat  would  have  been  spared  me!  the  bitter  ao- 

^^klMWiWlgieqi^al  t^at  I  was  the  first. to.  envenom  the  P ^'s  mind,  with 

base,  malignant  stories,  false  as  they  were  diabolical !  that  I  acted  the 

:|Nirt9Ca  fpy  oyer  his  inclinations,  to  keep  under,  and  turn  aside,  the 

v:4id6>«f  hiA.feeliogs,  as  they  floated  on  his  naturally  kind  and  well-inten- 

i-iiQiMid  tieart;  tiiat  I. so  imposed  upon  his  goodness,  as  to  convert  his 

.-^dispositioiii  which,  inits  original  souree,  was  benevolent  and  humane, 

:.  oinfto '  .*. .  * .  ••  ;  ^    *    ♦    ♦    *•    All  thisj  haunts  my  guilty  soul,  and 

nd^esiBejodKHis  to  nyself ;  but  the  deed  is  done !    His  character    ^ 

fiVftn*/..^-'.:,*/ .*i,  ♦,  •    *    •    and  she,  who  was  gifted  with  the  means 

:iitiaf.ihAunng'ba{^^ess around  her,  b  a  persecuted,  suffering  mortal! 

"  DimBdi.wlia*  asar  Jr7  w .  • I  dare  not  pursue  inquiry,  lest  madness 

.v^^meteelim.iiule' memory  that  remains,  and  so  deprive  me  of  the  only 
>i^reparation.'m-a  guilty,  wretch's  power — to  own  this  was  my  irorkl  !  1 

"left  :u*  '  ^    The  separate  beds  at  C House,  as  soon  as  the  circum- 

'  '^Atanoe  was  knowPy  became  a  sub/ect.of  uneasiness  to  the K-  ^  ;  he 
•-'•'  ^ecpostnlated  with  fajs^ron,  who  entered  no  farther  into  the  matter,  than 
toassmrehisCaulher  i4  was  mutually  agreeable  to  himself  and  his  consort; 
and  the  old  gentleDiai^les,nuQgp.soon  after, ihat  his  daughter  and  piece 
^i  ^'^nas  in  tiutt  state; in  which  f',f^,|^ives  wishto  be^  who  love  their  lords/' 
^"f'  MBtented  hiantll  with  merely .ftdyising. his  son  against  induldn'g  with 
'pc^cMiier  lenafe8^i.':Con<iiidijQg  li|ial| .  after  t^e  acoimchment^  ix\  would 
\£dSMtam  in  (ke.right  ^iKt?<B<'..  1^  qr€»  p art  of  hiat  father's  ii^unction  I 

'Ai  fMfeeIfy  e0iocid0d;.iw4ita  |Hreveli|^the  P-; 's  ranging  in  the  sweets 

rovo^Mriei^^y  I  kept  hinuaQ^Ufth.aA  possible  to  piyself;  but  here  |  did 

>'}-^M^d)iflm.  aii€oecd.:'ftJ4.yJMit»  toj&lrs*  P  »■    ^  .  yer.e.more  frequent 

Y^Atfia]|4  Jadged  neces9i|ry^;.butf  as  bis  delicacy  made  him  still, consider 

it  right  to  continue  his  clandestine  attention  to  her«  it  a^^^eaied  a.  fil 
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occasion  for ine  to  efommunicate  the  nafure  of  tire  P — — *8  Engagement 
in  tRat  quarter;  which  I  took  an  opportunity  of  doing,  uiftVeT*  a 

promisre,  on  the  part  of  the  P ss,  never  to  divulge  tliat  the  cbliv- 

munication  was  made  by  me.     I  declared  my  motive  fo  be  lentii« 

dey6tedncss  to  her  H ss ;  but  that,  if  the  P knew  it,  I  should 

be  considered,  by  hhn,  as  a  spy  upon  his  actions ;  in  fhat  casd;  'I 

should  be  required  to  resign  my  greatest  happiness, — die'  bdin]^  'al- 

*  lowed  to  attend  upon  her  person;  in  which  pleasing  duty,' I  hoped  to 

hare  sometimes  the  opportunity  of  evincing  my  sincere  lttid^^irict§liil 

attachment  to  her  R H .     In  relating  Ae  narrafiV^,'*!  t(fek 

"ciireto  inform  the  P ss,  that  her  marriage  was  not  a'vdTdhfary 

act  on  the  part  of  the  P-^ — ,  but  a  task  imposed  lAtjidiilliiii  lyf  Uie 
people ;  Vrho  were  instigated  to  make  this  condition  thrmigtr  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  ministers,  who  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  #^ttn  Inm 
frofa  Ills  Catholic  connexions;  for  they  looked  with  dread -ofrffhe 
partiality  the  P— ' —  professed  towards  that  class',  through  hjs  attkcH- 

meut  to  Mrs.  T ,  who  followed  the  Romish  doctririe,  in  strict 

conformity  to  its  tenets,  keeping  in  her  house  a  chaplain  of  her  0#n 
persuasion,  who  was  often  admitted  in  the  social  circle  of  the  P-^- — '-, 

The  P ss  received  the  intelligence  with  an  hauteur  of  spirit  for 

which  she  was  remarkable,  and  which  gave  her  the  appearance,  to 
those  not  well  acquainted  with  her,  of  want  of  feeling ;  but  which 
rather  proceeded  from  that  greatness  of  soul,  that  for  centuries  had 

characterised  the  B k  race.     From  that  period,  Mrs.  F 

was  froquciiliy  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  when  we  were  together. 

The  P continued  to  notice  his  consort ;  but  even  the  ceremony 

of  doing  so  was  performed  in  a  careless  manner, — more  as  a  duty  he 
owed  the  public  than  out  of  any  desire  to  oblige  his  wife.  An  inci- 
dent, which  occurred  that  autumn,  increased  his  coolness,  aiid  con- 
firmed the  Q, her  implacable  enemy. 

It  happened,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Randolph  had  business  at  Berlin, 

and  waited  on  the  P ss,  to  ask  if  she  would  honour  him  with  any 

commands.     The  P ss,    thinking  this  an  excellent  opportunity 

to  send  to  her  father's  court,  had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, when  she  requested  to  him  to  deliver  a  packet  into  the  haiidsof 
her  mother,  and  particulanzed  other  commissions,  all  Miiich  he  ptb- 
mlsed  to  execute  punctually.  Mrs.  Randolph  was  then  at  Bath,  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health ;  as  i^oon  ais  her  husband  had  left  her,  the  dis- 
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ord^r^^ok  an  alarming  turn,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  an 
express  was  hurried  after  her  husband,  which  reached  him  oh  the 
cpaat^  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  Mr.  R's.  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  his  wife's  situation.  Anxious 
to.  behold  again  the  object  of  his  affection,  he  determined  to  relinquish 
his  intended  journey,  and  to  retrace  his  steps,  with  all  possible  speed, 
to  Bath ;  but,  even  at  that  moment,  the  packet  intrusted  to  him  by 

the  P fss  was  a  principal  object  of  his  care ;  and,  to  prevent  the 

possibility  of  giving  that  Lady  uneasiness,  he  went  through  London; 

for  the  purpose  of  calling  at  C House.   It  happened,  however,  on 

his  arrival  there>  that  her  R H was  absent  from  town :  he 

enelose'd  the  packet,  therefore,  and  directed  it  *^  To  the  particular  Care 

of  the  Lady  in  Waiting  upon  the  P ss  of  W 8 ;"  and  left  it,  "with 

a  strong  injunction,  to  the  porter,  that  it  might  be  forwarded  the  next 
morning.  /  was  the  lady  in  waiting ;  and  finding,  on  taking  off  the 
cover,  that  it  contained  a  parcel  for  the  Duchess  of  B k,  I  in- 
formed the  Q ;  and,  anticipating  how  for  her  curiosity  n^ight  lead, 

when  urged  by  my  insinuations,  I  shoi^ed  the  packet,  remarking,  at 
the  same  time,   ''  it  might  contain  a  journal,   by  its  size."     Her 

M asked  if  the  P ss  kept  a  journal  ?     X  said,  '*  it  wais  her 

H:— '-'s  custom  to  write  her  daily  observations.    The  packet  lay  upon 
the  table ; — its  superscription,  "  To  be  given  to  the  Duchess  ofB — ^-A, 
from  her  Daughter ^^  was  a  strong  inducement.     *'  Doubtless,"  ob- 
served the'  Q ,  as  she  took  up  the  parcel,  "an  insight  into  this 

would  set  all  our  opinions  right" 

"  It  would  enable  us  to  deal  justly  towards  every  body,"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  seems  to  be  put  purposely  in  the  way.     I  do  suppose  it 

a  dutj'^,  on  the  part  of  your  M ,  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  and« 

certainly,  an  occasion,  such  as  Providence  has  here  provided,  may 
not  happen  again." 

'*  Open  it !"  said  the  Q .     Never  did  I  obey  any  command 

with  so  much  alacrity,  and  my  joy  seemed  complete,  when  I  per- 
ceived several  pages  of  the  journal  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  the  P — ^ss  write.  It  began  with  her  entrance  on  board 
the  royal  yatcht,  and  was  written  iu  bad  French,  mixed  with  some 
English  phrases.  To  any  unprejudiced  person,  this  packet  would  have 
affbrdqd  real  amusement-:-the  style  was  sensible,  lively,  cmd  inter- 
spersed with  many  ingenious  sallies  of  the  vnriter,  who  expressed. 
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Vitk  ff^BifjuBtauM,  her  conception  of  the  English  chmpifi^^^^^fk 
tbe  wl^ole,  conveyed  a  Yein  of  satire,  truly  en^rtaimn|;.  ^!^!)<^!!@!l'^ 
Iha  n»anner0  of  the  ladies,  who  were  sent  to  conduct ,he2r«  ^th^gip- 
▼oking  accuracy;  and  spoke  of  the  polite  attentions  of  thp  CofopMi^irfi 
Ihnd  the  Captain,  in  terms,  which  I  endeavoured  to  construe  jjatp  f^^ 
than  mere  affability;  assigning  meanings  that  I  weU  kne^  Y^<m^ 
intended :  but  the  introduction  to  her  husband's  family  w^s  be^  j^^.gll 
delineated;  and  some  events  of  the  wedding-night  :^e^.st9,tf^jirj|)k 
admirable  talent,  though  with  great  good  bunftopi;*  cpntaiyifflft  jff^e 
particulars,  told,  indeed,  with  delicacy,  but  which  were  oi^  ^.J^ 
» mother's  eye.  .  .      ..    .,,1    ..,.  ■ 

The  Q ,  raising  her  hands,  exclaimed, ''  I  am  shffe|^|dl,  jifjjAt, 

.4py  friend,  <^an  be  done  for  G b"    Wh^n  th?,;£pinoily^  l!ir§9L4^ 

• 

scribed,  the  P ^ss  had  drawn  each  with  such  accuracj,-  ^^  i^;WU 

impossible  to  make  a  mistake.  "  To  begin,"  said  her  "EL — r— ^  ^,;  ?*  , 
**  with  this  unparalleled,  virtuous,  family  I  among  wh^u^  b^j  gi^ 
uncle  is  certainly  misplaced,  since  he  is  benevolent,  consideratesijM^d 
virtuous,  with  a  heart  just  like  your  own,  so  I  shall  put ium  i^^  joa 
the  lAejf,  as  the  people  here  say,  but  not  in  their  acceptatiQQ  ff(  |he 
term,  w;bich  implies  one  unfit  for  service;  but,  that  he  is  beyond  sll 
compare  with  them.    I  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  to  my  snatfy  a^nt." — 

"  Monstrous  !"  exclaimed  the  Q ,  **  me  vow  she  is  right  wicked.'' 

I  own,  I  trembled  for  what  might  follow;  and  was  almost  .sorry, 
when  I  found  her  satire  attacked  only  the  foibles  of  her  l^band's 
fiamily,  and  would  have  passed,  with  well-intentioned  persons,  for 
mere  playfulness ;  but  we  were  not  disposed  to  consider  it  in  tbat 

light.     Her  M conceived  herself  grossly  insulted,  as  though 

she  had  been  accounted  the  worst  of  criminals.     £ 's  taste  for 

Jvii  and  porter,  with  Mary's  prying  curiosity,  and  for  which  her  cousin 
styled  her  "peeping  Polly,''  so  roused  her  anger,  that  she  seemed 
inclined  to  expose  the  whole  to  the  P — r— ;  but  the  acm§  of  ier 
M 's  rage  was  reserved  for  the  line  in  which  the  P -ss,  de- 
scribing the  n\ea's  dress,  on  coming  to  .the  high  collar,  obsf^sr^i 
'f  most  fashions  here  originate  in.  the  convenience  of  ,the  or]|at,  to 
hide  their  natvral  defect''  No  longer  able  to  bear  what  .§he,ofn- 
ceived.to  be  an  intended  insult,  the  Q — r-^  seized  the  pt^et,  fmd 
hastened  with  it  to  the  K . 

UnceilfNla  1^  what  extent  R— Ifury  might  go^  I  yeiiti|i:ed' after 
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'^iiikHifthe/r  ixiw'^cldveB  iA  such  bad  Engtisfa,  tmd  kt  »6  hxnHe^^WUcititk^ 
"Wit^i  tibtf  it  Was  aett  to  impossible,  to  nnderataiid  bet>  ami  the-  K*^^-^ 
"Wttfe*at  a  tes^  to  ^nesti  the  meaniog  of  all  tMi  bastie,  until,  setnig'tlie 
"^A^idptiUa  of  the  packet,  he  said,  ^'Fie,  ^,  Cheepleyl  blihisj^Ur 
Hbbdi^  6f  pirdtec Ai^  a  stranger?  what  an  exunj^e  do  you  set,  hi 
*)6pQliiM^^pA*f^&  eottimitiiicatioRS — read  not  another  wordMbut  let 
^''WajMi^'^i%^^^  th^  packet,  and  get  her  t6  make  tile  best  apolbgy 
•  Art^'ciii;'''  '*' I*  Wflf^^k^      k,"  retarned  the  Q* — -,  "  (hat  T  may 

lorce  her  to  confess  her  shame.''  The  storm  now  Aareafened  oii  tfae 
*fNUt  o^^M^fi^^:--^;  so,  sie^g-a  contest  iras  about  to  ensue,  I  thought 

it  phiieitlf Mi;  iretire^  alid*vf atch  for  her  M-^ — • — ,  b»  shid  passed  to  fier 

~  WhAk  wait^g,'  i  considered  upon  the'b^stmodb'bf  couching 
'*  ikA  iifoilkMate  iheident :  and  it  appearing  to^m^^'^al,  tO'exposi  ffiis 
-'^ptek^f  to  the  P^^^^^  woiiM  cause  ^  ifsMt^,  knA  l^t  hef  It^-i^^ 


'pMfSeiil^iiatfon  would  iten^ialdy  pi!te%re  i  r^cotireiffiatldn, 
't  thfttiglit  li^WduM  bistter  suitiny  t^atf^Mfttbl^A^^Hl^ 
WAN^;''%tM/Hi£tlier  tokeep  the'secref  teree«rv«f,  shNse  it  might' senre 
lli^^uYpfb^'of'IrHtation,  whenever  I  wanted  so&^iiiiitg'to  rtruse  the 
^jL^i^L's^fecflfllgi^t  *0i  'wb^n  her  M^^ — ^—  retuttifcfd,  I  curbedlay  iin- 
fMeviciith  d^ifiak,  until'  I  bad  &st' heard  her  opiitidh. 

:  :«:Tkfe  R"  •■'  ■%^  teid  h*r  M — ,  «  wtth'his  *siial  perrettfe  way 

#f  ttiflobning,  iM^'imide  tte  promise  to  return*  thi^&  papers,  ^(riBiout 

^seeming  to  know  tbeir  Contents ;  his  sillyfondjiessfbrU^niecd  keeps 

-tfiiff  bfiiid^o  her  cotod^ct,  but  I  will  find  the  way  to  |)Uiiish  h^-^I 

sbaH' certainly  ptrfoM  mp  duty,  in  cautioning  my  son;  and'jfbUj 

Chtertmey^  must  con^vett  wtcy  t6'  enclose  the  I^ttc^'  as  they  wWe 

befbre-'-^xMhow'fMft  we'<>btiAiii'the  seait  fbr  Isi^lilat,  eVeil  In  iUat, 

^fUb^  has  act«d  #ith  ber-us^al  iJn|irud^noe— Woutd  toy  oth^r  f(^inde, 

Imffftg  the  hiniiui-  tb  %e  I^-^-ii^^  etw^^-^^f  isittd  a  letter  trftfe  a 

^iila^f»Hve^blull«h<  ?  it '  sh^if^' tErrwbtna^^ 

^I'Wil^>hn^wef1bl''gl?tfiiig'th§  ia^^  ^eUy'^'^M^'t,  »r%ma 
iTf»d«Bgi<iai^aTMiAt^*  mk  Sffi&^r; 'ind  sK^Ni^  ijl5»Mfii "it'fbt^  ni^'^^  I 
f)niMiPii0tited  iiril^^the  packt;i,1^t,  1^fi9ife  Fcrds^  n^  P^oj^edW^Siat 

i«elated  to  the  R Family.  ''  '^^'  '*  "  '^^^"^  ^-.v-.-- 

i»'>l£  Atdli'tlfM  lay>:tH«'1teily'tti6rcout^  1j»iift<il4ii  fiUJf^flrequent; 
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they  met  only  when  etiquette  made  it  needful:  and  then'th^. 

and  her  daughters  (with  the  exception  of  £-: )  om^t«d  ^o  C|pr^ 

portunity  to  mortify  the  P 8S*s  feelings  :  the  latter  affected  not 

to  understand  their  insinuations;  she  always  appeared ^n  higbimir^, 
when  in  their  company,  and  generally  amused  herself  with  aslui\g  tha 
females  to  join  her  in  a  game  at  "  hunt  the  slipper/'  or  some  other 
frivolous  diversion,  to  which  she  knew;  they  were  averse^  aiid  9t 
which  she  had,  in  fact,  no  wish  to  play  herself,  as  she  was  thea,yery 
near  to  her  confinement :  but  her  great  spirits  prompted  h^r  to  sport , 
with  nature.  Had  she  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  .  p.  good 
and  gentle  friend  near  her,  to  advise  and  counsel  h^r  against  thepe 
playful  sallies,  it  would  have  been  well ;  but  it  wjeis  her  mi^fprtnne 
not  to  have  such  a  friend.  In  man^  points  ^e  P — -. — s»  wa9  masQiu- 
line ;  her  health  and  spirits  were  good,  and  being  qatqrally  noble, 
frank,  and  generous,  she  felt  herself  elevated  by  tl*e  ap^roi^pliiog 
prospect;  for,  although  slighted  at  that  moment,  she  felt  that  i|i|e 
was  about  to  give  birth  to  the  future  heir  to  all  their  bpaste4  power,' 
and  trusted  to  that  epoch,  as  the  means  of  reconciling  her  in  the  aj^ 
fections  of  her  husband^  and  giving  her  consequence  in  the  e^tiof 
his  family  and  the  nation ;  and  her  spirits  rose  as  she  ,approac])Le4 
nearer  the  moment  which  was  to  realize  this  fond  expectation  !  '^)m 
elevation  of  mind  prevented  her  seeing  the  coolness  of  her  husband's 
relatives ;  whilst  they  considered  her  cheerfulness  as  proceeding  froi^ 
extreme  thoughtlessness;  thus,  deceived  and  deceiving,  each  regarded  . 
the  •ot''»T  with  a  mortal  indifference,  which  was  daily  growing  into 
hate  in  the  one  party,  and  disgust  in  tiie  other. 

Little-  apparent  alteration  took  place,  until  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
bFOught  the  family  arrangements-  to  a  sort  of  crisis.  This  inuch- 
looked-for  event  was  attended  with  some  unpropitious  circumstances: 

— thatit  was  not  a  son,  was  a  source  of- disappointment  to  the  P- , 

but  that  being  a  point  which  human  foresi^t-had  neither  povrer  to 
direct,  or  decide,  he  was  induoed  to  bear  it  with  tolerable  patience-^ 
but,  that  the  birth  should  have  occurred  a  day  sooner  than  the  ir^uaJ    ' 
calculationadmita,  was  variously  handled,  according  to  the^ntetesil,''^ 
or  accidental  opinions  of  the  persons  who  discussed  iti     The  p-JJili^'"'' 
who  is  tliought  a  good  judge  in  some  female  casies,  silenced  llie^ltah^'''^ 
gentlemen  who  were  disposed  to  advise,  by  saying,  '<  he  did  not ^sfc 
them  to  trouUe  themselves  wilh  the  subject;"  but  his  condudi;  evittc^'*^^ 
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m  different'  opinion  ;  for  he  ordered  an  aditional  private  staircase  to 
be  'erected,'  leading  to  the  nursery,  hy  which  means  he  avoided  the 
disagreeahle  dileninia  of  sometimes  meeting  the  child. 

Notwiihstandiag  the  calumnious  insinuations  of  the  Q ,  who 

protested,  "  She  should  have  been  inconscJable,  had  such  a  suspici- 
ous <;ircii]iistauce  happened  to  her  ;**  the  P ss  seemed  to  have 

acquired  a  new  claim  on  her  husband,  and  I  saw,  with  jealous  malig- 
nity, that,  in  two  months  after  the  great  event,  he  increased  his  atten- 
tions towards  her  often,  and  I  thought  purposely  made  his  visits  at  the 
houir  he  knew  the  infant  would  be  present,  in  whose  smiles  he  took  a 
liv^y  and  parental  Interest.  Fcarfiil  these  appearances  might  lead  to  a 
reconeilation,  and  I  deemed  it  polite  to  re-peruse  the  contents  of  the 
packet,  which  had  now  lain  a  long  time  untouched.    When,  the  next 

time,  I  met  tlie  P alone,  he  asked  me,   "  What  I  thought  of 

Kttle  Charlotte?     I  replied,  <' I  think  her  the  most  fortunajtjf^  of 
children  !"  "  In  what  respect  ?'*  he  asked. — *'  Because  she  has  the 
most  indulgent  father  and  grandfather  in  the  world,"  said  I ;  and  con- 
tinued,  **  no  one  can  witness  your  increiising  fondness,  without  ad-  • 
miring  your,  exlreau*  kiiul-heai*tedness."  "  Wlio  do  you  think  her 

I 

like?"  said  the  P .  "  I  conceive  the  child  bears  some  small 

reAeinblance  to  her  mother,"  I  replied  ;  '*  but  few  persons  are  inclined 

to  see  that."  "  What  is  the  general  opinion  X*  inquired  the  P • 

•*  My  regard  for  your  R    ■      H does  not  allow  me  to  repeat  ui\- 

pleassnt  things  ;  therefore  I  request  your  permission  to  change  the 
subject."  Here,  as  I  expected,  I  was  interrupted,  and  urged  by  the 
most  endearing  entreaties,  until,  in  half  uttered  sentences,  I  conveyed 

more  to  the  P *s  mind  than  an  exposure  of  the  packet  could  have 

done  ;  and  took  care,  during  the  following  days,  not  to  allow  his 
R H leisure  for  reflection,  as  I  met  bim,  seemingly  by  acci- 
dent, when  he  retired  from  the  family  circle.  Kiin»wing  his  heart  was 
well  inclined  to  listen  to  hii9  consort*s  exculpation,  I  considered  the 
interim,  in  which  his  ideas  wavered  juro  and  eom»amo9ttfnportantcri- 
i(is,  and  resolved  to  secure  it  as  my  own.     For  this  puipoae,  I  held 

eounsel  with  Uie  Q ^n,  whose  mind  Was  more  bent  on  tbe  conta-* 

tined  separation  than  even  mine. 
We-conversed  on  thenegligencewhich,  for  sometime  backf,  had  been 

fihown  to  Mrs.  F ;  and,  thinking  I  shotdd  pleajie-faier  M — ^y  by 

^orwarding-a  reconeilation  in  that  quarter,  T  represented  her  terapwa- 

E 
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ry  absence,  as  the  effect  of  delicacy  giving  place  to  public  feding,  flw 
better  to  answer  my  purpose.    I  pretended  to  havk'  receiteci  a  commt- 

nication  ironi  f.ady  M L ,  who  mentioned  having  a  letfe  turn 

Mrs.  F ,  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and   in  wbicb  Ae 

acknowledged  (he  niotive  of  her  journey  iu  the  following  patssage:*  "I 
do,  and  ever  shall,  consider  myself  the  lawful  wife  of  lAe  p^J-llil;*  I 
am  convinced  he  thinks  the  same,  and  that  his  excellent  Ifatfiof  aiid 
Mother  (whom  all  the  world  allow  to  be  the  most  pious'  and 'it^f&ble 
that  wear  a  regal  crown  !)  are  of  the  same  opinion.  '  if'am'wetf  awkre 
that  the  late  marlriage  >vas  in  compliance  with  the  will  ot'tKe  aa^; 
therefore,  from  a  consideration  of  piiblic  benefit,  wiiichoften'operi^ 
against  udividual  interest,  I  will  absent  myself  awhile,  not  to  be  in  the 
way  of  those  feelings,  which  must  be  sacrificed  to  female  delicacy ;  is, 
certainly,  the  exalted  stranger  will  require  some  time  for  expliihation. 
^'hen  she  knows  how  each  party  is  situated,  doubtless,  she  will  her- 
aelf  invite  my  return  ;  welt  satisfied  with  holding  the '  preJN>^Rftiv6  tf 
r—ty,  whilst  I  ei\joy  the  supreme  felicity  of  conjugal 'attectioB; 
*mine,  by  the  most  sacred  tie  !  the  duties  of  which  shM  nei'^'^iatnide 
on  the  rights  annexed  toiler  high  station."  ..  ^  ....',.  I  fl'.**!^'  Who," 
said  I,  *'  can  help  admiring  such  sentiments  !  here,  the' mii^f  fender 
conscience  may  see  (he  forbearance,  the  noble  feeling;  t>y  W^ich  a 
wife  is  enabl^'d  to  resign  the  outward  appendages' of  *  rttrtk,"for  the 
mild  aud  unubtrudiiig  practice  of  .social  duty." 

With  arguments  such  as  these,  I  reconciled  Uic  Q 's  conscience 

with  her  inclinations — and  with  otheiTs,  quit**  its  convincin'^^  to  the 
P ,  I  succeeded  in  chasing  the  tender  sentiments  which  had  lat- 
terly lurked  in  his  bosom  for  the  P ss.    Though  still  liVrngnader 

the  same  roof,  they  seldom  met ;  the  habit  of  cold  iAdtff6i«H<ie  Uiey 
-  had  hitherto  carried  towards  each  other  had  now  grbi^'n  into  vittlHe 

■  dislike,  which  the  -P ss,  from  the  ingenuousness  natoral  to  her 

disposition,  first  showed  she  had  discovered. 

That  the  P and  his  R — 1  partner  had  laid  aside  the  wish  td 

please  each  other,  was  apparent  to  every  one ; — that  their  forced  inter- 
views were  accompanied  with  mutually  painful  sen8atioVis,-waa  certain, 
to  those  who  had  the  power  of  observing  them.  ■  These  reflectioiM 
formed  the  ground  of  my  excuse  for  counseUihg  her  M-  '  '•  -y  (who 
honoured  me  with  her  full  confidence)  to  encourage  her  sod  m  the 
renewal  of  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  F ,  and  I  prepared  A/x  mind 
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U{^fecciy^  this  4^luoe,  by  frequently  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject, 
^ild^  d^crimjig^  the  sensations  of  that  lady,  as  I  pretended  they  iveit 
9{f^|e4J»yJ^f(r  fnenc); .  for  to  me  she  was  not  half  so  formidable  a  rival 

af  ,f|^^f^^r-7-H|B,i  bec^u^  Mra.  F possessed  not  any  share  of  thiut 

ffUfpqDl^iit];  which  isjrresistihle  when  displayed  to  a  man  of  feeling : 
li^t  thep^  waf  ifi  the  P-*- — -%%  a  noble  frankness,  which,  united  with 
fjfl^f^Eg^f^  ^oid,  and  a  Itipdly  nature,  would  have  been  all-powerful 
^Ti^!^  .f^fn^tion  \  and  I  w%s  aware,  if  th^e  qualities  were  allowed 
fl|ccn^  fpjr  actio^  th^y  would,  ifi .  time,  excite  the  P--^ —  to  mbre 
l|l^lv;.^ca^4pt«.  an<|  plaat  i|fi  his  bosom  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
^i]^g|^.y(h^  hjp^,^eenp,frpia^  childhood,  his  favoured  companions. 


.  |Ie»t|:  a  vi(fright, of  .reproach  preys  on  my  spirits  for  my  guilty  conduct 
f^^|.l}^  p^r^^-T-d^i^bly  guilty !  fropi  the  false  friendships  I  assumed,  ai 
aiolpf^  tpivy  infamous  cte^igas ;  for  I  now  acknowledge,  with  sorrow4 
tbf^y:hf^|PWbt  «»n,an  aUe^opt  f^  explanation  from  the  P— : — ss,  who; 
WgJSpAJQVA^^'f^^  ^Qnoiu^abie  sentiment?,  .frankly  declared,  thlat  it 
ir^,l|^^;/«^i»Wi<9tf  tojifpapLte  formally,  thanio.in^et  only 

$9f[lJp|iy.Wn9^ae  of  irritating  cac^  oth/er.  This  conduct,  on  her  part* 
%3f  j^fi(^r/f^^  1^  ipyiiq^ilipatipn,  .^prpceedmg  fipm  a  sensual  af* 
ffM^^^P^i^f  tlvM^  ^ryoy^^t  of  which  she  had  been  s<( 

tew  <klNtfC|^  f^  aAdflM^SJ99€i^to  tha(.memorable  Letter  of  the  30th  of 
April,  1796.  I  need  not  dw.cU  on  the  result  of  thdt  epistle  ;  every 
99fSI.,hJf^9,  Ijl  was  i^l)py^|i(d,:by.t)](e  dismissal  of  wife  and  child.  3ut 
§)V^  9il!^,<ipf0A9^  1m¥>w  wh^  s^c^ri^eslhis  proceeding  cost  the  patii^^ 
7^  ^n^TT  Wi9[erf4.tbfi.ftreajLest  uneasiness,  which  I  endeavoured  tp 
iWiwy^Uitft  J^S^  fobricaAJuQig  .p^ndaloys  stories  about  his  consoi^t,  and 
|>fi»lin|ipgi)»are.aiiedi  JtoAeip^i  towards  his  person ;  then,  finding  thei^ 
fffotpi^  WS^ci^Ut».Xk^  jrccoiMWfi.jtQ  a  iiiore  ppwerful  auxiliary,  an4 
ill4nped;th«.Qr-r-r-l0JiHber:ii^         in  bringing  back  Mrs.  F-r— . 

the  P-r grew  iH ;  this  didjmjm  Ihan  the  joaost  persuasive  arguments : 

lOl^j^y^netttp^di;^  lOidtWitii  b^f4^^^  P——>  peace  cftine 

yflMp^A^^^  fch^PTrr-rrPSSftand^the  test 

f^klk&lf^i'^^V^y'  beS^Jl^itvinwHueA.sHcceed^dii)  f^nyjsejripus  oause 
gif^^^9B^m:^;.Mf^ff  ike.nbattl^  Lthoa  Couiigsi^^^Jib  my  con- 

jlWlB^lffMyfe  W*  wjycfa  sujcoeeded  exiefa^pthcr  asi|Nij«^kly.  as  |he  inven- 
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five  geniiiR  of  h<>r  enemies  could  create  them. — It  was  the  dread  I  feH, 
lest  her  eoTfdiict  should  obtain  a  reccrncilation  Vfifh  her  husband,  tint 
sed^iocd  me  to  lend  rovscilf  as  the  instigatxirof  Mphat'^tfterwairdit'tir^dtbj 

the  name  of  '<  The  D 's  Plot."  To  this  I  was  Vir^  by  a  isonfes- 

sion  made  hy  the  P ,  "  that  in  a  tipsy  frdlic,  he  Had' passed  t 

night  on  the  Heath ;  had  slept  m  his  consort's  chamber,  iind,  ivt  dm- 
tradictipn  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  hithself  {nlTMT,  1ikd1nfWM|ed 
on  his  Vohintary  terms  of  perpetual  8epafatioh.**'Onf  ibi^'ltrt^df  tiie 
old  ada^,  that  drunken  men  and  children  spKeak  trfith;'!  cbAclttded 
this  visit  was  one  of  inclination ;  and 'when^  the  P^^^ — '-*6yMi^  fiftving 
made  a  promise  to  revisit  the  Heath,  (thou^ht'itiffgilKt'to'iiB^iiiiAry 
means  of  prevention.     I  began  by  rousing  the  fears  of  his  Inother, 

"who  had  immediate  reconrse  to  Lord  M^ ,  whtViti'  liei*  M y 

knew  to  be  her  son*s  confidential  friend,  and  the  repository 'of  all  his 

secrets !  in  return  for  which' honour,'  Lord  M ^^trbmitted  tb  lose 

his  money,  looking  always  to  ftH  ajipomCitieiit'  in  thef  EitM  as  is 
equivalent:  this'  convenient  'com'pMt  boiind  theAi*  IHeAds  ;>iud  the 

Q ,  wisely  guesshig'that  the  catise  ofheir  iiM*8  a^-e^iiMB^'t^  the 

P ss  had  been  imparted  to  hi8>fTiend^  siu«»|vvte#tdit!M4iBftfl»>fte 

suspicions  she  had  long  entertained^— and''  he,  comflrelirentltllg  the 

keinousness  of  deceiving   M y,  engaged '  the  bi^hier  t*-  jjWvent 

the  P *s  promised  visit,  by  devising  ailiusemeiit  elijc$#iierci'  that 

drew  him  to  a  distance  from  the  Heath.        « '     ;•■>*•.     ..    .i .. 

Meanwhile  enquii*y  was  set  on  foot  among  the  P — "-^-^'s  honsehold, 
which,  by  means  of  douceurss  proved  pretty  succcssfal ;- for,  ffom 

the  epoch  of  the  boy,  William  A^ *s  admiidsion  into  the  faanily, 

Lady  D and  myself  had  made  him  the  groundwork  of  a  ]4ot,  which 

it  was  our  intention  to  play  off  at  a  proper  opportunity.  la  tliis?,  I  nnist 

confess.  Lady  D was  the  complete  dupe,  at  which  i  felt  no  kind  of 

sorrow,  as  f  OAved  her  a  grudge  on  an  occasion  which  \  shalliieffe  mention. 

When  I-ady  D appeared,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  title- at  the 

drawing-room,  the  P — — ,  who  ne\er  omitted  an  opportnoity  to  say  a 
civil  thing,  paid  some  frivolous  complunent  on  the  vaktar  of  Sir  J■^Ti»— , 
At  Acrp,  which  she  ima^ned  was  spoken  for  ihe.|n]rpose'«f  isidwing 
her  beauty. '  Prepossessed  with  a  notno  ttiattheFP-^'-^  nd^ociii!pd.her, 
she,  one  day,  in  passing  the  P,---i--^s*0f  W»-*'*r-^«»rt«ied^r^lirva*i(Mft 
©f  impcrtiTHiiirsaeer;*that  Baid»^<  J:«m''a:f«voanta.!>  Th^. iR-*r-n^*' 
who  tras  nfver  backward  in  penetrating  the  thou^ts.  of  othcors;  knew 
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i*^J?.?.^iP.^0*>  jconyersing  miiji .  we.  "  Lady  ji>7T*^4^l«  Afif*^  «- 
,«}^t^  1^,.fH>RCW'e  h^aelf  of.  s^nQci^t  imporUmq^  ,U»  J^ecioiae  my 
'Jf'^fBVS/h'i  plkPHAJ^h  hier  vanity  ]i>y  ftftectiiig.ta:^otic^,hc;(J^endrSir 
^bnrrCV/^A^I^ve^^UWYI^ced  tb«t  she  is  in;  lotve.wiljbb  lipa;!l  "  :May 
it  i)\ot  jt^ini  out  a  dangerous  experiment  V  I  asked  tt».^1^  ■mjisi.:^  '^  I 
f4i«UJ^|^)f(i«iieH^«tQp,r  li^  ftisT-^  Ji-;-.-^  r«plie(i4;aii4  effsoiively 
^^Jlf^.^^-^^^^'^i^^^imE^i^^i'iS^M^'P  WheB  8he.-Qext  dioed  at 

|fort}f ^frjtTTTn''?* i*^^  p.aid.ihe'most  niarked  civility  t#  Sk  S-,— ry*' The 
^vt^'TT^iirHU^^ bUn  1^»  a  chair  next  her  omni  allowed  him  to  serve<hef 

Hri|^^ui^.,f^u^  ^BL  quitting  the'h0Hae«  told  .-Sir  J-^ and  hid  Lady. 

she  hq|><^.tl^jro«ddtinot  visit  iwr  linaccmnpaaied  by  their,  friend  ; 
an^^ift^a^^^fib^Sir  Sr-r-trty  nvaitedjon  theiP-vr-rr-ss^afc agenesal  ihvita'' 
twn.^  Tbe  succ^  of  ^uy  playful ff^^U^^atw^Sjcauseddieithe  P»-'>  ■  ss 
tfi^  ia;exc0^eI|tigpi|^^«:  J^ neweiio^^fjtK^  h^er  manvjerjopltiiiaiitly 
Gkr^A)Ua^4l^iii9ig'tlh€^pf«bd*'llifl^^  S.V-  *fy  uiAck  Jwe^^tbe  pinner 
VJNi^;»'Mfbif^*b4ii|i«Kdt)Miileasl/.te^  week..^  lAbottt^tfiis  tanui 

$HWif|IN,^A7Tir^niJi>1M)i^i|ieriaai(iqiDa||B 

MHKiib  t#4i»fti  itiii  jfad  aS6uiliHi.fAjektr4il!!nr«^^  fontha  P' — -^V, 
tbAug}):«tl>>UaHtf ^*  whoa^'she/jj^Uecd.j^onii^ehcei/ish^'  aokiwwleiged 
hcn^jan-^fttoy  {i<9ud  thi^awligaabt^.)«^p»Sfiio»«f  her  e^aiilieiiance; 
fd^ti^illiil^^^kailitwngiwtjptqte^  inich 

|k.,|ieen'.«h«en'eii-at>iier:K.-yHn-ft.lI-r-— 4-.th|^  kdeep>4v>oted .hiaitred  With 
whiotL^  wAft^daavjpiiruig  1^  probe  the  secrets i of  her  heairt^'  The 
P^^TTi^s: lfi|4!fW#  .ip£>iti  ^SHhiliat  Lady-  D-:--t?t  had  .introduced  Ihe 
iMt^«l[9filfter HndMm^ff'^l*  attaehsfcent toSir  S^ — N-y,»fov thepur- 
pm^'*^i  heariri^viniiiyh^t'  terms  she^ouMispeak  of  the  heviw  *"  I 
^aotffiA.kdr  ia^rjwining^-}  said^th^  Fr^-^rl-^s;  ^'  I  madeherJbij^kiyeime 
'  to  he  in  loye  with  him'..«td)kifiL  her.ieadyt^bunat'ivkh^spjy^  atithe 
ideaith»t(Aka^lovts;  mie.  tf^.^esperatien^  vI.^Ul  mOnt  her  mad'heforfe  I 
hi^eviMiwilMi  heiiJiCsril  wiUridressiteBudflr^'and  givtiher^tfae  key  of 
the  shrubhery •'gate,  iljsaw  LadyD*?-- — look  vctfyrisignaficaiitlywheh 
3ir  S  (j  M^Mjflatkjwdihisiirtenttoh  l4isthy^Bome  days  in  Loiidoi^-^he 
fwiei^a  JM  ■  iiFittpwiain?tittfctini0  lamoehM  jtt  tjaranighbomhood,  for 
%U|figyHielUf.  ieMi^ingrki»)ai6!iinpn>pep<irttoaenftii?wi^  You 

kpoi^there^w  astrangerXft-poor  <leranged  gentleman*  Aeyaay^^  come 
^jF^l^i^^^  Sander.  I^hall  ettter^  the  private'gAte 
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IfQHi  thatdireetion,  wrapped  in  my  travelliiig  cloak,  and  Lady  D- 
wfaanl.knoir  will  be  on  the  watch,  will  traasfom  evecjr  0iov|as,Ag^ 

into  8ir  S ^y,  and  will  think  herself  secure  in  stating'  pj.gidKr, 

Should  ahe  dare  so  far,  I  will  expose  her  malice  in  telliag  the  irit^ 
tnidi — the  seorpion  of  Jealousy  shall  sting  har  to  the  <|iHpk3or  heir 
wickad diasimuiatioa."  .,.::.  „(, 

.  "  Thia.  wouldv  iud<eed,  be  excellent,"  Irobs^nred^  "  cfmli)  jrqsL 
R^-^^JL^-^  be  certain  of  the  sequel;  but  is  it  nfpl  jlfl«f|f|l^||||At. 
cafaunay  may  auoceed  in  speeading  her  rumour  ftp  3rWl.iq{Vf7«^befer*f 
your  3t  ■  \  .Un — -  haa  «■  opportimily  tojneftit^  her  ^>f»^iif9»fJ[\T* yj,. 
"  Entertain  ao  fears  en  my  accouai,'*  sai4  the  P— ^--iia,  «.to.,wek! 
am  IcoDvioced  of  Lady  U-^t^'b  inf  »per  atlsi>hwjW|t.fo!rr jyjff  J8fn"rrf7^, 
that  I  ham  HM  my  power  to  make  her  r.etract,,jfaQrAi«i|g|if^  wqnd^ 
spoken  an  the  hearing  of  Sir  J--*tn-.''  ..  r     ^r  ,..-^..:. 

;  When  things  were  in  this  state*  I  called  upq^  I^dy  P-r^rrrt  ^iy 
haying  insinuadbad  toiter  the  P^-'-^-^a's  fondneM  Mr  the  gaHiMij(.j^flor, 
hadihe  ^^basure  toiieeir  hei;  p|diaowledge,4iadec  thejw^aafc  io^:^  ^^H^. 
■Mention,  .(/irery  .cfMesBOotily  assumed  an.auch  occajMOjna,)'  (iiat^j||(^ 
P-*-*— sa  had  alm^  .coafeased  her  gnilti.  ''  I  df^  not,,"  ,f)oaiMiMA 
her  Ladyship,  ^that,  beCnre  Sir:8— .-r^y*«  return^  I  .diaU  tbf .  ji|i  (bU, 
poiwession  of  tiie  fact    I  wish,!'  she  added,  "  that  hef  R  > .  ■. 


would  not  make  mc  her  oonfidant!;  it  wiU  ba^  most  dislpresaing^lbiaf 
in  the  world,  ccnscieftious  as  I  feel  ia  my  duty  to  my  Sov«ceign  and 
his  amiable  feunily  I  you  know  it  would  be  impossible  for  ^hfirrt,^ 
to  .conceal  auch  aa  important  circumRtanoe,  and  it  would  bedovUy 
guilty  iu  me,  who  am  doatingly  fond  of  my  husband,  'to  conceal  secreU. 
from  bun*«-of  5aoh  a  nature,  too  !  it  woald  be  ^enough  to-  givi^  bi«  a 
-wrong  opinion  of  me ;  I  would  not,  £sr  the  uoiyerse,  ibe  suapected  of 

an  intiamcy  wMk  a  iemak'  oi  suoh  a.£ha«aoiBr.r.  ■•  > 

J* 

1*  I  tocdLiopon.met'^  said  I,  "  to  aftsai^th<s  ^r^^r^r-nn  of  yamr  4eHe$(t^ 
■%B  this  rsulyect,  in  la  convemation  she- -held  with  ineKclatiiig  to^ 
J-rr-r^'and-bifi 4riea4«''  '■•'■'.  —  ■:-  .  •'     n  ;;■.>■>  •  •  ^*...fy.; 

'<'jC^iild;sbc:<eatQrixun  any  doubt  ?'^haa^yi^t0vnfltl44ia4    ^-rrrrr^ 
I. ^'.Qa  ao.aiifer^gvound,".  I repUad^  V  thao  ib^imt^/tfimqg^^ 
im^ine  ai^ory^  intimate  friend  ^aihustaaiid'b^sl^^ 
tieaiwitbthis>9ajif^.;!,  .•■;  .    i  '„.i  , .:.  ...  i..,  .' ^' ■^•-  •^  f*  *.  ji/''''j^,;:^,/'y-;v;i 

'<(If  1  AsetyU  juppoHc  4»  r.*-r*...«a  oi^rtimcd  ^4t«r}dr^i|f^^ 


•  ■/ 
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df  mt!*  ^tXkmtA  LMy  D— ,  '<  faTer  high  rmok  ihould  not  be  aay 
indiiieniieiif  finr  ihd  to  cdntilitte  her  ftoqnidatsnce ;  I  would  itittaitly 

'  I 'found  faouft  little  difficulty  in  dissuading;  her  Ladyship  from  a  n^K 
%^  instill t^fik;  and^thihfp  irent'oa;a)^pareiitly,  as  HsaaL   ' 

'    On  6ir  S y*8  return  to  hia  Yrieads  oa  the  Hea&^  thewhde  fm^ 

lailiait  l^if:! -:— -^^t&ble.  The  attechiiiQne  between  the  ladies  appe«F«d 
limit  ikiMikWir€4fih^  ftirlfaight,  each  hartng  an  ol^ect  in  view;  th* 
piJ^jtMiti/^^^stroiM  to  nibirtify  her  nei^bonr  m  the  mosttalaeitfble 

part^^-tf^jMTi^fation'f^       ^-"-^7 ;  «td  Lady  X> was  bent  en  the 

<}^.4ftu\i(icNi  bf  the  P-^-^m;    Jbn  dtis  humour  the  ladies  met,  and  then 

iKfe  menibral^tf  itbtjr'M'lIf e Vnilk  wetting  her  R-* —  H '•  handker- 

chief/'^A^tltb  ^Ikbrieatlon  of  her  approaching  acc(rachttieift»  were 

personally  related  by  ilie  P es.  Of  this  I  doiM  dntertafai  A  ddttb|« 

«ll  itte  |Mirticuiaite  fahvihg  been-tbldimrby  Lddy  D— ' — '^  and  afterWdrda 

c<Vhii'rnied  by  the  P ss  herself,  whoV  ignorant  of  fbefimpfudeotie 

«6^  Wiii^  "t^^btnittinl^;  didught  ediy  o^  tMrsM^  a 

4Mlicl^t  wlui'the  mdst gittlty'of  itHr  ^c^;  inWi^er  to punieh  La^ 
'fi^-^^%^y|NtctU;f,  I  wrote  thlf'a^onyiiibtts  tetters  to  Sir  J' — -,  and 
^eiifdaNBd^hirflffeAsiria  caricatures,  ii^Whibh  I  copied  die  P^.*_^ss*a 
^MOtl^  ex^tbtty-ihiMrit  wouM  liairb  been  difficultf^Waelf  Id  hare 
MU^ABfm  Hik  :f|ttSae^fetter»bfought' the  totrigue  to  an  neoe.  L%dy 
S^-^^'imktedm akxsMi  repeatedaU  dmtthe  P^-^-^^seliadtoldher^ 
to  SiirJ-^1^;  ^iittter  repealed  it  to  the  Duke  of  S^^— s  he  cdb« 
jfiiHiia'hut'brdiier  E-^^^-^,  «dd4t  was  resolved  td  eater  on  a  thorough 
ilrresti|;tcti6h'bf  ibelifible  matter,  and  make  die  resnk  known  to  die 
(p:4kJ6Le;MI^^ihiti»'peajKiit  lb  tfamk  they  were  deteired^  ^ti^attime, 
lyf  l«8rida|rlUtihe:P-'^«'i^^lilM  on  lady  D^r-^ — » 

'^whiohlnftihnatiion  I  htive^alwkjrs  '^ributed  to  Sscuder^  aa  I  beiisrre  she 

.Wita'the'eriilyiaiie;  eAo<^  illyaeif^  #fao  was  ia  her  lU .Hr-^^-r^'s  se- 

-efetsl-  -tPor  ib^M  *nM^er  diirulgbd  th^truth  tmta  aow>  >  thM:  remQcse 
extorts  it  from  Hie.  For  nearly  two  years  this  busineas  ^emaiaed  un- 
ino€i6e<t,  aldif  that  B^^^^-^'  aMaed  with'dm>P---^^^HM  reipeetittg  a  more 
•^6Aif&^'iMatiet  'id  f^Auii,  ktid  tluit  die  Ibfflur'  wiia  i^uspered^  to  each 
oMW  1ft« family,  iiilkthfti^<i^^  of  €kxi^udtiil  Fl^&er;  but,  in 
two  years  after  that  petiod,  when  the  husband's  uniiAt^tid  Visit  to 
iSi^TB^tlt,  (^oiitMraie>fekM  df  the  enemyi  Didt  h  ^sddilclltoon  wasio 
be  apprehended,  an  union  of  inteveflts  induced  them  to  join  in  a  sort  of 
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Ikiiiily  compact,  to  prevent  the  frufttratiou  of  their  hopes;  and,  encou- 
raged by  the  protestations  of  Sir  J and  Lady  D ,  who  offered 

to  attest  their  depositions  on  oath,  Uiey  laid  tiie  affair  opea  to  tiis 
K and  Q . 

On  that  occasloir;  two  of  the  brothers  took  upon  themselyes  the 
right'  of  ezamiiiuig  the  cottage  on  the  Heath,  which  had,  for  some 
years,  been  the  residence  of  a  character  unknown ;  tliey  went  whsn 
the  owner  was  absent,   and  found  in  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  sn 

unfinished  likeness  of  the  P ss  of  W •     This,  at  the  time, 

appeared  a  mystery,  that  astounded  the  tinders  of  the  portrait,  but 
which  no  one  tried  to  penetrate.  Her  enemies  considered  it  the  most 
favourable  occurrence  that  could  have  happened;  and,  perfecUjf 
satisfied  with  this  seeming  proof  of  criminality  immediately  entered 
on  tlie  scrutiny  I  before  mentioned ;  and  a  noble  Earl,  who,  hitherto, 
had  been  considered  amiable  in  manners,  and  disposition,  meanly  lent 
himself  as  the  agent  of  persecution. 

Her  R  H ,  on  hearing  that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 

the  propriety  of  her  conduct,  asked  for  an  immediate  change  of  the 
persons  who  formed  her  household,  feeling  it  was  incumbent  on  her 
not  to  allow  herself  the  possibility  of  tampering  with  her  dependants. 
Had  she  behaved  with  equal  prudence  on  all  occasions,  how  ad- 
mirably she  would  have  acted  !  It  was  a  remark  of  Doctor  Johnsou, 
*'  that  persons  of  sti'ong  sense  nrt*  apt  to  perform  the  ordinary  actioiu 
of  life  carelessly  ;  whereas  they  encounter  great  events  with  cautious 

pntdence  and  wisdom."     Such  was  the  case  of  her  R H , 

who  stood  on  the  rectitude  of  her  actions  and  intentions. 

•    They  whom  the  K appointed  to  investigate  the  business  also 

acted  conscientiously,  and  satisfied  their  master  there  was  no  retl 

cause  for  banishing  his  niece  from  his  presence;  but»  when  the  K *s 

intention  to  appoint  an  early  meeting  was  made  known  to  his  family, 
her  enemies  had  recourse  to  their  influence  with  tlie  P ,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  \nth  his  K H to  solicit  a  delay. 

On  the  wliole  narrative  being  related  to  the  P- ,  he  declared 

that  he  could  never  regard,  as  virtuou9,  a  female  who  wished  to  appear 
guilty;  and  asked  my  opinion.  1  replied,  •«  that  no  womaii  in  her 
senses  would  have  advanced  such  a  falsity  of  herself;  that  either  Lady 

D had  fabricated  the  whole  story,  or  that  the  P ss,  in  a  lively 

mood,  had  committed  herself  to  her  friend,  and  then  made  up  the 
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«lnage*flti^'AB'%aplu1«d  to  me;  lynV  t  obs«lted,.'^<I.Bl>w  ipeak 
matfk^Mlimk  afe^^iHteirifii,  wHhont  i^e  chance  <o#'g«iMiif  4ow  tf  if^i*- 
«^,^llrith■ftelillg«>80  opposite  to  thode  I  entertakv  would  a«U'  Froib 

that  hoar  the  P ^4^  hatred  became  fixed;  even  wbtii/fahf'toiimel/ 

aft^'DitMrte  iMi^irf  of  eaoh  of  her  eniemies/^et  wfl|fMLp8Daf,<and, 
ihottftrbvemM  MtoiidvlM  wainst  the  P  ■  as:  bmmmmimA  tii  the 
fiuiAy'eariele^'htt  slattvoDMliicd  4i^^ 

her .<rec«p4iHy} ihe^sAatcd ' hiaaself :- firon  ihatvuMosable  iaterviewi. 
iytoUiiiiite)ithe'iPU~*^.4»  coafinned  to  actaa?  AehaalitctitolbiefbMi'ax^ 
M|^  AiKt^si^flfaOa^  aigrettt  altachmeiitrto4totfoutt<ttiig(Wiitiam)*aiid 
jgiiiitcdreMtd^tgontoapi  forlMsr  hu8band''a:.filttilf»-^4i^  Mtaridrsaiiulta 
^jbouffdebanreditha  company  i^fhmt  dau8fat«r;«iidiafibeiHg  aai«Hb^' 

.voAifttiiireiMhiifaf  ^aoake-yeaai,  ycmitwlidjfhaiiliaiid^  «fid'<iaiha]^yi 
the  lupfortmiajia  lady,  iwirote  iDat^'tiftt  hevltl«lil»i9-«hi^«i«»-p«fiaed  to 

the  P ,  in  which  she  stated  some^of ibaiatfojAhttdsliipatshiiB  had- 

codurtAy—id^tfqgretted,  M  fediiig  aodnaptectM  faMigdb^eriii&  h»s^of 
htf  dauf^ite^s  aoaletfi.>  Tbe  iDinktaf|fwhBi<i'i«flcaiit'mur  «oii^  all 
l«ti|eaiatDih«ii(ft^ri«-^(Maat0r9  dbseitfed^w^  Msckidcd^is^^nd 

haAflhidkfU aaid^^; fMhf^ aome mode .atesthtt nt^pM^Ui  pf«Mirt .the 
IWh>»< Aqwt  hmmg*  trdabied  wilh:  thesd^intenlfpliofis/^ibiti  one  whir 
QHghtiMjmiaalitfad  lotii  tha  pamift8idti*tO']»tBiafhli^4itfe:fl4iMI|||^ 
Umihi  iy<itfiihg^ia<fra^waa*aaid  ai  thai  lime:  iin«iiMK4daj%'howfterj  d 
«l|ni}!»#('ibat  ktto^&und  its  waiy  ^nta  the  d^il]^  pajiers.  >  An  uMt^tiked 
friend |#£  the  iP'-«-;tHliy  ad^waa  .then  'trMting'«4th^iaAii8te]ii4i9!f«a 
augmentation  of^Mdan^Mthiiikiflg  it  might  aafawsear  hia  pwpostt,  fiMMied 
tj^ioi^ii^aflijettdr  fisaaaitha  ae<»ietBcy'«  deakr  aa<i  ttiadv  tUiistaMttalblitf 
t^-oiiiUK^Asdik 4id ■mmoer.MMypkn^poifi p  siiice|,<xa  Imp taJcing  4h»' ^ 
pafier  tahiafialjprap>'aiKi  asauriii^hfan  Jialmiihad<^Uh#JMaUig4aoQ/^ . 

h^l»trtittiM  A^4aam4<i^pQm«mip^  thiiidayi-iJiaii  haen  afi»^ 

aetiyetagent  agiM4^4»v(iV^T»ntiit>i  Afaaatiivaf .dto  PTirt4-»^^li#</«^ta^ 
naturdly)di|i|d«aBd4^Qa%<i^8ed.agreatp<ittio  ti^n, 

Ml^tpt^ti^n^  romiitftedil^iiitte  ifwMeata^tf  Jbi#*is«iMO?(*<a.tetMf;¥ithe 
To^i$^  <i»fai4fiM<jft^J»Wia)Wifcy?aii^ 
c|j^tfi^iVttlH^«Ptik»i^«^«pteimd^^;«<i^  hadwiMlvBllyclHNleA  th%miatliei5 

i^^tliyi  iniiP^k  bgt^niiliiu^githf  fiiw^  #jf  Aa  pW  WwtJlJWr«wi^ftd 

<^4^;l%the  |detenniaatiii»n.afiQ)akiBg:SQii|ai 

ti)||ig!ljv€^  rcallyaa  bad  as  the^were  rapvesaatedf  «TlM«r.tMUl  the  sub- 
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ject  of  his  R H *s  meditation,  when  the  same  officious  ad- 
viser, who  had  read  the  original  letter,  appeared  with  die  offennvc 
publication  in  his  hand,  which  put  ail  dispositioii  to  justice  to  flight, 
'  and  fanned  the  smothered  embers  of  revenge  into  a  flame,  which  all 
the  force  of  pity  could  not  allay. 

The  man  in  office  met  that  day  his  caafnm  at y  and,  after 

dinner,  amused  them  with  an  account  of  the  purioined  letter.  Exult- 
ing in  tiiieir  triumph  over  an  unresisting  victim,  they  agreed  to  form  a 
league  with  the  lady*s  friends  and  advisers ;  so,  under  the  appearance 
.of  friendship,  they  informed  Mr.  W— d,  that  nothing  wotdd  tend 

so  effectually  towards  the  P ss  regaining  her  husband  ji  esteem, 

as  her  making  a  tour  to  the  continent ;  as,  by  that  means,  she  would 
leave  her  daughter  unbiassed  with  respect  to  marriage,  and  free  her 
from  many  restraints,  resulting  from  the  cooln^s  that  now  existed 
between  her  mother  and  the  members  of  her  father's  family,  which 
coolness,  they  said  would  wear  off  by  absence,  and  that,  at  her 
R H ^s  return,  every  thing  would  be  on  a  right  footing. 

As  soon  at  this  proposal  was  conf^unicated  to  the  P ssof 

W— ,  she  entered,  very  willingly,  into  the  plan,  and  immediately 
made  her  intention  known  to  the  ministers,  requesting  them  to  inform 

the  P ,  who  considered  this  step  as  a  fresh  proof  of  his  consort's 

depravity  ; —  rejoicing,  however,  that  it  would  for  a  time,  at  least, 
free  the  country  from  her  presence,  he  readily  consented. 

At  that  period,  I  was  myself  smarting  under  humiiation,  being  con- 
vinced Lady  H was  my  successful  rival.  Glad  to  avail  myself  of 

a  temporary  change,  I  seized  a  hint  thrown  out  by  the  P ,  *'  that 

a  person  in  France  would  have  a  good  opportunity  of  watching  a  cer- 
tain lady's  conduct,"  to  say,  "  I  would  make  a  visit  to  some  friends 
on  the  continent ;  from  whence  I  should  have  it  in  my  poweir  to  inform 
him  of  what  was  passing."  Pleased  with  my  offer,  the  P repeat- 
ed a  rhapsody  of  affection,  which  my  heart  inclined  me  to  believe ; 
but,  thinking  it  might  not  seem  well  in  me,  as  her  party  were  sus- 
picious of  me,  that  I  should  leave  England  at  the  precise  time  she  did, 

I  employed  my  confidential  agent,  Madame  B ,  and  she  placed 

Lousia  D in  the  way  of  the  P ss,  as  a  person  qualified  to 

answer  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  her  R H *s  confidence, 

and  betraying  it. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  P ss's  intention  to  have  re- 
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mained  only  a  short  time  abroad,  with  her  relatives  in  Germany ;  and 
that  the  *'  long  journey,"  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  was  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  her  fihding  the  heads  of  the  continental  courts  in 
league  with  *******  against  her.  "  This,"  exclaimed  her  R-— 
H-  ,  when  one  day  conyersing  on  the  subject  with  Louisa,  who  ob« 
tained  die  situation  of  her  dresser,  '*  this  is  more  than  I  was  prepared 
to  meet;  yet,  this  offensive  and  cruel  conduct  is  the  work  or  Christian 
princes,  who  preach  religion  to  unenlightened  nations,  and  hold 
up  charity  to  be  a  godlike  virtue !  The  heathen  practices  is  better 
— ^he  only  immolates  to  Presiding  Power,  whom  he  believes  it  to 
be  his  indispensible  duty  to  please ;  but  Christians  sacrifice  to  eveiy 
passion  that  agitates  the  human  frame.  I  will  devote  myself  to  two 
yecurs'  absence ;  surely,  in  that  period,  my  consort's  eyes  will  be  open 
to  the  conduct  of  those  wretches  who  have  too  long  influenced  his 
weak  sensibility.  Some  of  my  enemies  have  paid  their  debt  to  rikture. 
Alas  I"  She  added,  '*  I  myself  may  have  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  persecution  ! — these  things  are  wisely  hidden  from  us.  Be  they 
as  they  may,  I  will  endeavour  to  gather  knowledge  and  patience  by 
studying  the  character  and  manners  of  those  who  live  at  a  distance  : — 
perchance  I  may  meet  with  hospitality,  where  there  is  no  profession 
of  it" 

**  Where,"  asked  the  prying  Louisa,  who  had  already  ingratiated 

herself  into  favour,  "  does  your  R H mean  to  bend  your 

course  ?" 

"  When  I  have  seen  the  best  part  of  Italy,"  said  the  P — —  ss,  **  1 
will  proceed  to  Constantinople." 

"  Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Louisa,  'will  your  R H venture 

among  Infidels  ?" 

*'  Most  certainly,  it  is  my  intention,"  continued  her  R :-  H / 

'' and  if  you,  Louisa,  entertain  any  fears  of  the  climate,  or  that 
your  beauty  dreads  a  Seraglio,  I  counsel  you  to  go  no  further  than 
you  deem  yourself  safe — I  have  no  fears  on  my  own  account.'' 

In  the  next  letter,  Louisa  said  she  had  conquered  her  apprehensions, 

and  was  determined  to  accompany  her  R ^1  mistress.  "  Knowing 

the  P ss  as  you  do,"  said  my  correspondent,  "  your  Ladyship 

will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  she  has  made  acquaintance  vrith  a 

courier,  who  disentangled  her  train  in  the  gallery  at  B ,  with  a 

grace  that  charmed  her    romantic .  taste.     Inquiries  respecting  the 


I  iHfl^  :^  «MV«^  .IhBl  woold  MBom  #»ffcy.  <BM»e  ^>  llHBliM^^ 
sfMsltag  Mi  JiAnimsii  to  ItoliMMilR  nf  !f0Br  Br^fcM-^^'MHiMri'. 

nvMrtlie«-«^4-*.«^  ^IM  it  mtfc  Hohtehf  I  rq^r  ^  >t»w^.tiiH|ini{ 
vdoftNtt  <<i<<i,  lb  iw^wr  qf 'l|a»m|mrl<^  forfcwd  the  >w>mt  4^ 
MwiduitfaMd)  *4ift  Untie  fr«  «oi^^e«00^  b«it:  dconMl  mttpa^fjiH^: 

«oi|!i9etU  ittor«id4nfe  taOh^^  ^'iNPiftMB^vrinffiMV 

kiM  tftiljaUp  Ba;^,  i%  mii»t  WlwyTitiiig'licflr  ip  put  tmlf  ifk  her^w^ 
so  that^  if  I  should  be  sacrificed  by  the  Infidels,  I  shall  fall,  as  iAfir 

♦.         ♦         ♦         ♦    .     *         «    .      «         *•.       . 
Here  was  a  chasm  in  our  correspondence  until  the  year  1817^fd|yMi  I 
faM  jUK^her  ^ellf^n  W^^^^i^*  vm9ifwm:  JDuifaiw^s,  of  ^at  bouiis 

termed  t)ie  P ss's  mean  dispositioou*  How,  httm  th(e  moniCBfeirf 

IWi^f^ug  QS^  she  ftes^  ti^  peraons  of  biM^fait'ta  iat^ikt 
diffierenee  of  station  ;  that  each  should  exert  himself' fi|xti|e«miisa- 
iq^nt  o^tbi^  ot^K^i^.iYbMsjil  ub^  ^9^^l  endei^^iur  to  «l»dy.  the oofpfort 
<4^f  afid^AlfflW,  w»¥}yt  tl#:.  pleasure,  ap,d  frtignr  x  "  and,  sun 
SWSW*»"  W^  l^m^f,  the  P-7-rr-?si  k^pt  hep-wrd;  w^  wesa  alias, 
one  fiuBU^  .Qnd»^^(/;f^t,  S9a|pac||jii|^t|bftt  w<e  slept  on  straw,  and  had 
n^t^fil\^lkfj^  appetitesi  1^  that  Die 

pl^py^^^at  pw  ciffoy,  we  iiner(^j|retly  qoii^prtiO^e;  ja^LiiiustowA. 
ii«Mi,  tf)^IV-TTT^  aj5.bftppy  a^  any  of  us.~I  thpuightit  prudent^ 

befpS^w^  sfflfii.SfF  Turkey,  *®  8*^^  "*y  bumble  advicse,  that  her  B 

y--T?r/»,  ^5514  ^^^  ®'~~"  *^  *^*  ^  ^^^  fuard,  "  I  have  heard," 
W#  ^»?-^<^t  ^^>3r,H?^*  *^fi  nfitur«JO(y  treadberimar  wd  tbi^  thry 
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•tways  eanry  atfms :  should  they/'  I  continued^  "  be  aver  induct  fo 
ilM  them,  (ju  heathens  will  do  any  thing  for  money,)  your  R       > 

H *B  attendants  would  not  only  suffer  the  most  poignant  grief,  but 

might,  at  their  return,  be  subject  to  injurious  suspicions.'' 

llias  was  the  P 4s  induced  to  admit  B — ^—  to  oc^  as  her  personal 

proteeter.  In  the  next  letter,  from  Como,  Louisa  informed 'me  that 
things  were  no  better  than  before  the  long  journey — ^that  the  foreign 

Ambassadors  were  equally  uncivil,  and  that  the  House  of  B ^n, 

in  particular,  had  giren  unequivocal  marks  of  disrespect — besides, 
that  the  ministers  alt  her  own  home  couched  their  letters  in  very  mys^ 
terious  terms,  and  not  at  all  conciliatory.     She  also  mentioned,  that 

• 

her  mistress  frequently  spoke  of  returning  to  England,  bat  she  hoped 

her  R H knew  better  than  to  put  herself  in  the  way  of  being 

called  to  an  account; — ^for,  when  two  persons  slept  nndet  the  same  tent, 
it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  they  must  sometimes  meet; — ^in  a  storm, 
for  example,  people  think  themselves  safer  for  being  near  each  other. — 
An  apprehension  of  something  of  this  kind  prevented  my  {placing  my 

bed  by  that  of  tlie  P ss,  which  her  R ff— —  wfts  anxious 

forme  to  do To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  awtiing, 

not  being  ftisjened  down,  was  liable  to  be  lifted  up  by  any  one;  bat, 

who  would  venture  to  look  into  the  piivacy  of  a  P-* ss ! 

Tl^  letter  anticipated  my  anxions  wish;  I  showed  it  and  talked  over 

its  contents  with  the  Q >  Lady  H^ ,  and  a  few  particnlar  friends, 

'We  all  affected  to  lament  that  a  person,  for  whose  connexions  we  (bit 
80  strongly^  should  have  so  hx  degraded  her  friemls;   About  that  time^ 

Lord  M and  his  Lady  returned  from  tile  Continettt,  having  beeii 

w^  shocked  by  reports  concerning  the  P: ss  of  W— — ,  that  they 

said  they  had  left  Italy  in  disgust.     They  commimicated  iJieir  intdliv 

gence  to  Duke  W ,  and  he,  met  of  bwtheriy  affecHm,  told  ittathe 

P ;  the  latter,  galled  to  find  the  honour  of  his  fiimily  so  grossly  im- 
peached, and' hoping,  he  said,  to  contra^ct  the  report,  ordered' CertaM 

personsto  investigate  the  whole  affair.  Accordingly,  Mr.  B ,  being 

a  shrewd  lawyer,  competent  to  discriminate  the  nature  of  claims  of  right 
between  a  client  in  disgrace  and  a  powerful  defendant,  was  thought  by 

the  P ^'s  friends  a  proper  man;  and,  to  aid  him  in  Ihe  difficult  task, 

Mr.  G'--  ■  went  also;  but,  to  conceal  Ihe  motive,  the  latter  received 
a  smecure  office  of  ambassador  to  a  comrt  widi  which,  at  that  time,  the 


.liiB  .  v:i  ^IktahJkHl.  C^HjIk^kmi  wf^yy- 


tlhgiMi  IimI  mq  60«imwiir«tMm»  to  tinitJ|#  Ind 
inqpik^.:  At.^  Md^or  «k  fcimo«lht»:  both 
IMghted  .ifitk  &  .cufo  of  iataU^ 

.PHfpicbDy.uid'dMiitiof  facte  .to  wihilMliite  iHlMrt;  ftiy  laiinwpt 
JSotiwH  P^«>  ""^  nalaMtod  lalitaidft  to  nt^nM^y—^  <>hi>  lh>JM||: 
Wtion  ii[  iflft^to  lolkhr  ite  own  biajiu  I^  lUi  diMMiow  Miiiii«l:49 
bsiioeM>:Ijf«M¥iBd  mii'iiii0xpectod,TMtt.fioai  Hit  wu.of  Isirr.  ]b 
^fponer^lNrm  Mr.  B- juuioqBcedi  diui  aqr  thffiwghtoTiwwmai  jlrtJh 

'j   TUv  jiriii^.i^^         neeting  for  dw  ipttco  of  el#v«o  y««i»;r3«ftir 
nuijtttd  aiqii^iM  of  Mc^ 

Uidiffar^Bt,  Mr.  B-^r — ^  who  coniidm  iiui«i|Mi  kfili  tha^l^aotjkjut. 
theirriiare  of  profited  preluded  IhabaaiBeM  Vgr^utlfing*  ^X,A-l»tB^.i0h. 
ha4  <V!^?%>d  a  fidd^ofjdtiBcaltj  to  our  beloered  SprmAfgUi  ..AiJM 
adworcf  bU^  conaoi^  aid.feom  a  wiih  to  iMrliiaghtly,;  I  jritfPI^* 
-  f^d jk|M  goatkuiM,  ** to poiu»iky(pr  I«4]r«bip, ^oa t)io=||Tiniirt|ir» 
fifMing*  bo^«»en  hit  M— r-y  and  dwi  <JK— .   'Y«P,  IMiw^  Ipwv 
flie  K— — (^ft  uiiTaiied.desirfif  to  do  juitico  to  his  Couain;  aad-yM 
know,  better  than  any  other  person/  what  has  been  her  conduct,  £roii 
her  first  arrival  in  this  kmgdpm. — Many  criminating  circumstaBces 
haye  been  proved  by  those  who  had  access  to  the  Lady-^-all  short  of 
the  feiCt  of  adultery,  it  is  true — ^now,  I  will  not  be  so  rude  as  to  quot^ 
Latin  to  your  Ladyship,  but  our  Jaw  says  ••••••.  w  ;•>••. . .  .'V 

**J  understand  you,  Sir/'  I  observed,  **  and  reason  tolls  us,  tluittbe 
wish  to  commit  a,  crime  constitutes  guilt." — f*  Doubdess  it  does,  Ms- 

dain«"  continued  Mr.  B. — -^,  **  the  K 's  conscience  tells  him  1m 

ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  tjhis  indulgence;  and  they  now  have  the. 
9id^ect  under  their  serious  consideration ;  still  a  l6iul«r.re$Mird  for  tbft 
Lady  renders  them  anxious  not  to  advise  to  her  n^ury,  and  desirous  lo 
j9Ctp;i.a  sure  foundation..  I,  myself,. have  often  shuddofod  atthecoa- 
^equences  her  conduct  might  draw  upon  her,  when  the  question  shoiM 
,l>e  put  respecting  her.  filling  .the  seat  of  the.  late  striotjiy:  firtaoHS 
C — r-tte.  Yet,  with  all  her  e<;pentricities,  the  Q— ^ —  h^a  Mnuush 
innocent  {dayfulness  in  her  jnannei,  t)ifkt  o^ten,  during  my  late  visit  to 
h^,  I  wastempted  to  s^posejshe  was  i^iialpng  dupes  of  us  all.  Sander, 
inrbo,  from  long  koowkd^^pf  b^^.RTyr^l  jpste  tongue 
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more  freedom  than  any  other  person,  once  said,  in  my  presence,  '  My 

dear  P ss  is  the  best  creature  in  the  world,  and  one  would  think 

she  wants  to  appear  the  worst.' 

**  The  confidante  is  no  more.     Your  Ladyship  is  now  the  only 

person  in  existence,  to  whom  the  P ss's  private  intentions  were 

fuUy  known. 

*'  I  had  rather  not  be  questioned,"  said  I,  **  for  it  wonld  hurt  me  to 
turn  her  accuser." 

"  No  one,"  said  Mr.  B ,  '<  lYho  is  acquainted  with  the  amiable 

Lady  Guernsey,  could  ask  a  thing  so  unpleasant  to  her  nature — the 
favour  I  come  to  solicit  of  your  Ladyship  (a  iBeivoiir  in  which  the 
country  is  deeply  interested)  is,  that  you  would  inform  us,  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge,  whether,  on  the  former  trial,  there  were  legal 
cause  for  the  plea  of  adultery  ?  I  presume  not,  after  the  usual  form 
of  law,  to  question  you.  Madam,  respecting  tinie,  place,  or  person ; 
.  all  those  matters  may  be  easily  supposed;  only  your  Ladyship's 

opinion,  as  a  highly  valued  friend,  whether  the  P ss  was,  at  that 

time,  guilty  of  adultery." 

''  If  my  answer  is  to  be  productive  of  any  consequence,  affecting 
the  Q 's  life,  I  shall  feel  most  reluctant  to  give  my  thoughts  ut- 
terance." ''  Your  Ladyship  need  not  speak  more  fully,"  the  lawyer 
replied,  *'  nor  shall  I  trouble  you,  Madam,  further  on  this  very  un- 
pleasant subject.  The  consequence  of  your  Ladyship's  compliance, 
will  merely  be,  that  we  shall  prevent  any  further  exposure.  I  must 
be  plain  in  telling  your  Ladyship,  that  a  legal  trial  might  be  attended 
with  very  unpleasant  disclosures  of  family  matters,  and  end  in 
punishing  the  guilty.  The  change  in  the  Liturgy  must,  ere  this,  have 
made  known  the  public  opinion ;  it  shall  be  my  business  to  caution 

the  Q: against  returning  to  this  country ;  the  state  will  provide 

generously  for  her  comfort" 

The  lawyer  having,  as  he  thought,  gained  \he  purport  of  his  errand, 
soon  took  his  leave ;  whilst  I  endeavoured  to  believe  tha,t,  had  he  re- 
mained until  morning,  I  should  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the ' 

whole  truth,  and  have  stated  the  IQ ss's  conduct  in  1806,  and 

also  have  shown  him  the  letter  forwarded  to  me  from  Philadelphia,  in 
the  latter  end  of  1807,  which  letter,  to  answer  my  own  guilty  purpose, 
I  kept  to  myself,  but  which  I  shall  now  inclose  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  Q ^'s  innocence.     Mr.  B allowed  no  time,  thought  T,  for 


■  vWt%ol  «f  justice :  snd  when  I  ciflHt'lerid  wlint  examination  of  evenl),   I 
'  Aalf  paHsetl  and  forgotten,  mnet  bave  followed  such  a  statement  from 
■M,  and  reflecled  on  the  conseqnenCR  wTfith  must  have  resulted  to    I 
^jwlf,  that  my  artiul  plans  would  have  b«en  laid  open  to  the  K— 
■JH^my  dishonoar  published  to  the  world — and  that  a  sort  of  coni^ 
tmej  would  thus  have  been  acknowledged  to  have  existed  against  the 

1^1 1 jw — ,  even  prior  to  her  liinding,  of  which  the  R 1  family  wouIJ 

■pfMnr  as  the  instigntors these  and  giinJIar  reflections  made 

'W>'^s^^'>^^t^'^*^U*'^'*°  1  hud  given;  had  I  acted  difiereaUj, 

■Aonglit  1,   I  might  have  brou|;lit  ^e  K ^"s  friends  into  a  verr 

4i1rkWard  predicament :  whereas,  the  prese^it  course  will  not  endangar 

tmf  one,  nor  iujure  the  Q ,  since  it  is  intended  that  she  shall  be 

friadered  comfortable. 

-    A  few  months  intervened,  when  I  met  Lor^  L at  the  house 

oS  n  fiiend — ^bc  found  an  opportuuity  to  thank  me  for  the  satisfactotj' 
JntBlligence  which,  through  my  means,  he  had  received.  "  It  has  pex- 

fasdy  tronqnilli/ed  me  and  my  colleagues,"   said  Lord  L , 

^'/without  the  knowli:d^'p  of  yonr  Ladyship's  opinion,  whose  uniform 
attlclmient  to  the  family  on  the  ■•*'•■  has  stood  a  test;   we  might 

{uTe>  baaa'-ATct  Miitio«i  in  ^riog  our  adviee  on  the  Q 's  Roei- 

peoted  appearance  in  this  country ;  we  were  certainly  tenaciom  of 
forming;  our  opinion  fi:«n  interested  reports,  lest  we  might  occasion 
irreparable  injury- to  an  exalted  female,  who  naturally  looks  to  the 
law  for  justice,  and  to  its  ministers  for  protection.  You,  Madam, 
hare  removed  a  weight  from  our  minds,  as  we  feel  onrselTes  jdstified 
in  advising  the  present  mode  of  conduct,  which  nothing  short  of  the 
basest  depravity,  in  forcing  her  presence  on  her  indalgMtt  and  amiable 
consort,  could  have  induced  bis  M— —  to  adopt.  But  there  is  ■ 
soothing  balm  to  those,  whose  office  oUigee  them  to  harsh  meassres, 
in  knowing  they  are  really  acting  with  lenity  i  and  we  are  wfaoHy  in- 
debted to  Lady  Gvenueg  fur  this  valuable  feeling.* 

From  that  day  1  have  sustained  an  aocomulation  of  mental  and 
bodily  afflictions. 

The  doily  papers  have  been  r«^  to  'me,  from  which  I  bare  leaned 

the  whole  mass  of  evidence  for  and  against  the  Q .  ai^d  the  system 

of  persecution  which  has  been  practised,  seems  to  have  all  ori^nated 
with  me  I  Shame,  attending  the  confession  of  my  guilty  deceptioas, 
hu,  'Iulh«l4>,  deterred  me  from  ImBgiDg  forward  a  alatMnent  of  the 


lA^  iafe  CamUfs  o/QijnMMxy'  iV 

truths  XffidH^yfljutyiko  wyto  hi«  graciOM  Sf — -» Aupppsuig  yo^ 
Ladyship  will  perform  my  iMAf.  request  of  showing  this  letter  to  our 

S -.  *'  lam  the  viper  t^t  has  been  secretly  wounding  you  both  for  the 

hut  Jlve^and-twenty  yean ;  I  caused  you  to  assume  a  cruelty  of  behaviour 
towards  your  contort,  which  was  foreign  to  yossr  mipure.  H  was  I  who 
corrupted  your  heart, — my  insatiable  vanity,  which  could  not  admit  a 
pmrtmar  in  your  affieetum,  has  *♦••*►♦  your  dutracttr  in  the  eyes -rf  all 
good  men  ;  you,  whom  God  designed  to  he  a  hmd  and  coneiderute  fMer 
of  your  ♦*••♦♦,  ore  regarded  as  a  ♦**♦••  delighiing  to  punish  the  supposed 
disobedience  of  y<mr  chUdrenJ' 

To  yoH^  dearest  Lady  Anne,  I  bequeath  the  power  of  making 
kn<mB  the  truth — and  whea  you  do  so,  Temmd  the  Q  ,  that.  I 
ahall  llieii  have  rendered  the  fatal  accomit  where  eternal  panishment 
awaits  the  goilty !     Implore  Iter,  not  to  add  one  curse  to  my 

lengUiened  misery and,  may  the  &c^  Ikat  I  shall  -hav^ 

ceased  to  exist  when  this  reaches  yoa,  excite  in  your  hoeom  the 
spirit  of  forgiyeness  towards  ^e  memory  of  one,  wko  in  her  raried 
passage  through  life, .  thought  it  a  high  honotir  to  subscribe  herself, 
yo«r  Ladyship's  fiiend. 

ne  Countess  of  GUERNSEY. 


:>■: 


G 
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A  coff«et  oopy  of  the  letter  alluded  to  in  page  30,  and  enclosed  in 

.  ..  the  aboye  packet. 

Philadelphia,  August  IQ,  1807. 
7b  the  Right  Eomourabie  the  Cauniets  of  Ouenuey. 

Madam, — As  an  independent  man,  and,  at  this  time,  the  resident 
€f  m  free  state,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  declaring  to  your  Ladyship, 
that  I  am  the  mysterious  individual  who  lately  lived  near  the  mansion 

of  the  injured  P— < ss  of  W ;  ii\|ured,  I  fear,  by  me,  who 

knew  only  her  goodness,  and  her  charities !  Be  pleased,  JM^adav,  to 
say  to  that  lady,  that  I  oaa  never  cease  to  regret  the  having  been,  I 
hag  to  say,  unintentionally,  the  cause  of  one  moment's  uneasiness  to 

her.  R H ,  ^y  having  in  my  possession  a  miniature  likened 

iof^er  R .£(-r — rr    Poubtless,  the  persons,  who  so  far  trespassed 

«n  the  rights  of  society  us  to  force  open  my  escnitoire,  examined  well 
ita  contents;  in  which  pase,  they,  must  have  seen  the  likenesses  of  each 
member  of  the  R- — l-iamily  of  England. — ^I  was,  therefore,  »t  a  loss 

to  guess  why  the  resemblance  of  the  P ss  of  W r.  should  haye 

given  umbrage,,  whilst  the  others  were  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed— 
but,  I  have  been  since  informed,  that  her  enemies  were  seeking  proofs 

of  accusation  against  the  P ss,  and  meant  to  adduce  this  as  one. 

1  earnestly  solicit  your  Ladyship  to  honour  me  with  laying  this  letter 

before  the  P of  W .     I  beg  to  assure  his  R H that 

my  person  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  P ss,  and  that  my  sole  occu- 
pation in  England  was  the  same  which  caused  my  companions,  Franr 
fois  and  Louis  Meunier  to  be  arrested  at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1793. 
I  was,  at  that  tifne,  in  London,  and,  gaining  caution  from  their  mis- 
fortune, I  contrived,  by  various  disguises,  to  pursue  the  object  of  my 
unwearied  labour,  free  from  suspicion,  until  the  late  circumstance 
attracted  public  notice,  and  compelled  me,  from  prudential  motives^ 
having  collected  all  the  plans  and  sketches  it  was  my  business  to  ob- 
tain, to  sail  with  the  first  vessel  from  London  to  this  place. 

I  intreat  at  your  Ladyship's  hand,  to  lose  no  time  in  communicating 

this  intelligence  to  the  P and  P ss  of  W— — .     1  hope  to 

have  it  in  my  power  to  be  more  explicit ;  but,  for  the  preseitat,  the  ii- 
terests  of  France  demand,  that  I  only  subscribe  myself;  with  profoimd 
respect, 

A  Citizen  of  the  American  Republic. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SlR>— Having  read/  wiUi  no  common  interest,  die  ^^  Conlemions 
of  ihe  late  Countess  of  Ctuernsey,'^  and  being  oeqvamted  witfap  an  ira- 
portabt  fact,  hitnerto  concealed,  as  well  as  having  in  my  poMesiioii 
A  1LElT-E&,  wntten  by  heif  late  Majesty,  bat  nerer  received  by  the 
Illustnous  jf^ersonage  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  I  herewith  enclose 
them  for  insertion,  conceiving  yours  to  be  decidedly  ti&e'best  chaimdL 
for  them  to  obtain  that'publicity  which  such  a  subject  deserves.  How 
I  ciine  possessed  of  the  Documents  in  question,  and  the  cauies  AMt 
iiave  hidierto  prevented  their  being  published,  wOi,  F  aM  awaie^  be 
matter  of  curiosity  to  many;  the  time,  howev^,  is  not yel  iunived, 
when  the  disclosure  of  certain  circumstances,  connected  with' tins 
apparently  niysterious  transaction,  is  eithe^  pmdent'or  safe.  You 
are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  print  them,  or  return  the  packet,  according 
to  the  addffess,  as  yoii  may  think  most  advisable ;  and  «m,'Sir 

Yours,  &c.   •'  A.  H. 


THE  REA5l  CAtrSfi  OF  THE  Q ^'S  DEATH  STATED. 


^r 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  her  M y  received  her  death-blow 

in  the  conduct  adopted  towards  her  on  the  memorable  19th  of  July, 
1821;  doubtless,  the  insults  then  offered  her,  stung  the  Q-—*- deeply; 
but  she  received  a  later,  ^and  a  more  facial  wound,  in  hep  repulse  at 
C-*— **^  Palace.  •  It  will  beremembcfred  that,  a  short  time  previous  to 

her  M ^y's  death,  a  female  Wjas  notic^^put  the  precjjQcts  of 

that  mansion,  who,  -whep  asked  h^r  busiqess,  replied,  she  wished  for 
an  interview  witb  (he  J^T-rg..  The  servants  chid  her  intrusion,  and 
threatened  the  seiciir^  of  her  person,  should  she  continiie  to  trouble 
them^  ,  Mer  M-: — ; — y.</or  it  wa$  the  Queen  ditguis^)  finding  she 
was  supposed  to  be  a  lunatic,  as  a  last  effort,  made  on  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  sentinel  that  she  was  his  Q ;  and  that  her  motive  for 
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seeking  admission  in  that  disguise,  was,  to  present  a  petition  to  his 
R 1  MflSier.  The  guaid  protested,  he  dared  not  solicit  her  admis- 
sion.   She  then  requested  he  would  himself  he  the  bearer  of  her  letter 

to  his  gracious' M y  :  he  promised  to  do  so;  but  this  he  merely 

did  to  L*atisfy  her  importunity,  not  with  an  intention  to  fulfil  his  word, 
since  he  knew  an  attempt  of  the  kind  woilld  draw  upon  him  his  dis- 
'  missal  from  the  senrice.  Intending,  however,  to  act  honestly,  he  did 
thcf  only  thing  in  his  power — ^he  took  back  the  letter,  which  he  gaye 
to  her  fieuthful  serrant,  a  foreigner,  and  he,  not  well  ocmipreiiea£ng 
the  matter,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  aaid,  when  htf 

■  « 

returned  it  to  his  R 1  Mistress,  that  **  A  soldier  ha.b  brought 

THAT  FROM  THE  PALACE."  The  unifortunate  Lady,  supposing  her 
latter  had  been  presented  the  R — g,  aiid  that  he  reftised  to  look  at  it, 
manifested  greater  poignancy  of  feeling  than  she  had  done  durmg  liw 
jnisfortunes.  On  receiying  the  letter.  Her  M —  y  placed  her 
band  on  her  heart,  saying  :  **  Here  ends  my  useless  straggles ; — ^Hl 

18    DBCSIYBD,    AND    I    MUST    SUBMIT  TO  THE  BLOW  I 

The  Q"  ■  -n  remained  some  tune  in  her  chamber,  taking,  it  wss 
thought,  repose;  but^  on  her  re-appearance,  her  countenance  indicotecl 
extreme  mental  suffering.    That  same  evening  (as  must  be  in  the 

recollection  of  the  public)  her  M y  visited  Drury-lane  Theatre; 

but  from  that  hour,  her  words  and  actions  showed  she  had  done  with 
the  world,  and  that  hope  and  fear  were  equally  at  rest !  Her  wrongs 
formed  a  weighty  mass,  to  which  her  thoughts  naturally  reverted,  and 
she  died  as  one  to  whom  much  was  due,  but  whose  charity  forgave 
it  all ! 


THE  LETTER. 

Brandenbuirgh  House,  July  29,  1821. 

My  L£tGB  AND  HtJSfeANft  ! 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  make  my  solemn  appe&l 
to  your  Majesty  for  that  justice  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  to  iii6. 
My  heart,  torn  with  conflicting  emotions,  a  prey  to  anguish  and  despair, 
would  fain  seek  some  repose  from  the  troubles  which  have  so  long  op- 
pressed it,  and  pants  for  an  opportunity  to  disburthen  itself  of  its  load, 
before  I  descend  into  the  silent  grave.     My  gracious  Sovereign,  I  ask 
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tot  for  your  love — ^I  ask  not  even  for  your  eociety.  J  wish  to  prut 
no  restraint  upon  your  inclinations^  nor  to  interfere  with  thocua  pkasnred 
wbich  yott  feel  indispensable  to  your  happiness.  Alas  !  too  well  I 
know  that  every  artifice  has  been  made  use  of  to  rivet  the  most  un- 
favourable impressions  in  your  breast,  nor  can  I  now  even  hope  to  see 
th^tt  Whoby  ^radkated ;  but»  oh  I  have  pity  on  my  unmerited  suffer- 
iiigi>  Ukd^for  oace^  al  leasts  allow  a  hopeless  and  dtficonsoUte  wife 
to  mahfi^kho^ft  her  ^efs  to  the  rightful,  though  estranged^  partner  of 
het*lMi0Oi»('  -^aUthehonqurof  my  Father's  house  be  sullied,  because 
hkr^  fihllcl  oqAiU  find  tio  One  to  protect  her  from  the  malice  of  her  trar 
dncers'?^ .' '  Shall  it  indeed^  be  said,  that  the  monarch  of  a  mighty  emr 
pir^^-<^bonii  to-  rnle  dlid  to  be  beloved — a  mani  pre-eminently  gifted 
iHth  faitell^ct  and  Aobleness  of  soul — suffered  his  pasaioaB  bo  far  to 
ootifuii  btfl  teamn, «» to  believe  in  the  most  monstrous  fictions  that  diet 
toagu^of  blander  ever  invehted  ? — False  friends  and  open  foes  have 
Iklik^  eontributed  towvtfds  my  destruction.  A  deep-laid  aystem  of 
deception  hab  been  unceasingly  practising  on  us  both;  and  too  late» 
alas !  have  I  discovered  the  machinations  of  my  enemies*.  -  It  b  this 
discovery  ahme  liiat-  now  prompts  me  to  mttke  a  last.i4>peal  to  your 
Toftl  breast;  The  information  I  have  lately  obtdned  lays  open  such 
a  scene' bf  depravity,  tnch  intrigues  and  petrfuries,  thai!  I  shudder  not 
merely  at  itte  fit^d»  id  which  they  have  reduced  me,  but  to  contemplate 
the  extent '6f  human  wickedness,  and  the  dreadful  lengths  to  which 
the  guilty  minions  of  a  Court  will  go,  to  obtain  their  unhallowed 
desires.  Bred  up  under  a  tender  mother's  eye,  in  my  youth  I 
knew  no  guile,  and  therefore  suspected  none ;  my  heart  was 
fonUed  by  Nature  for  generous  confidence  and  sympathising  love; 
unpractised  in  the  ways  of  deception  myself,  how  could  I  think  that 
there  were  beings  base  enough  to  spread  their  snares,  like  spider's 
webs,  and  watch^  with  greedy  eyes,  for  an  opportunity  of  pouncing 
upon  their  prey  ? — ^Yet  by  such,  alas !  was  I  beset  as  soon  as  I 
reached  this  boasted  land  of  freedom ;  and  before  I  even  had  an 
dpp6irtuiiity  of  inkking  myself' acquainted,  with  the  ordinary  customs 
of  tlie  country,  the  envenomed  tongue  of  slander  was  busy  iq 
'•'Siiifiing  Yro'm  me  my  good  name.**  Little,  indeed,  did  I  suppose 
tfakt,*'in  itiis  generous  land,  the  real  failings  of  a  fellow-creature 
Would  be  propagated  wiUi  avidity — ^how  then,   could   I  be  pre- 
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pared  to  defend  myself  from  unfounded  calumnies !  I  bad  not  then 
learnt  that, — 

**  On  eagle's  wings  immortal  scandals  fly, 
While  virtuous  actions  are  bat  bom  and  die." 

Little  did  I  suspect  that  the  fearlessness  of  innocence  would  ever  be 
constructed  into  unfeminine  boldness ;  little  did  I  imagine,  that  chari- 
table actions  could  no.t  be  peformed  vdthout  some  secret,  gnilty  mo-  * 
tive  being  attributed  to  them ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  was  dooniad 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  party,  and  have  every  action  of  my  life  pub- 
licly discussed,  and  praised  or  censured,  as  best  suited  the  views  and 
interests  of  opposite  factions. ,  How  then,  could  I,  a  stranger  and  a 
female,  guard  against  the  poisoned  shafts  of  calumny,  when  neither 
strength,  dexterity,  nor  the  most  cautious  prudence  can  enable  a  siaa 
to  protect  himself,  if  so  assailed  ?  Had  I  known  my  secret  enemies, 
perhaps  I  might  have  avoided  them,  and  exposed  their  wiles  !  bnt  I 
was  surrounded  land  flattered  by  them,  and  taught  to  confide  in  them 
as  my  most  devoted  friends  ! 

It  was  my  peculiar  misfortune  to  form  a  wrong  estimate  bf  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  female  of  distinguished  rank  to  possess; 
had  I  exchanged  my  natural  candour,  openness,  and  love  of  innocent 
pastimes  for  formal  reserve,  courtly  etiquette,  and  dissimulation, 
those  actions  which  resulted  from  an  exuberance  of  sensibility,  would 
never  have  appeared  ;  and  the  malignant  would  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  torturing'  them  into  what  they  first  termed  levities,  but 
which  afterwards  assumed  the  appellation  of  indiscretions;  and 
at  length  were  called  criminal  indulgences! — till  I  was  in  the  end 
denounced  as  a  traitor  to  my  Sovereign,  and  faithless  to  my  husband's 
bed  ! 

Great,  however,  as  my  wrongs  are;  mercilessly  as  I  have  been  per- 
secuted ;  held  up  as  I  still  am  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at,  1 
forbear  to  recriminate  ;  and  would  be  content,  were  merely  my  ovn 
happiness  concerned,  to  quit  this  world  of  sorrow  without  giving  ut- 
terance to  one  word  of  rej)roach,  gladly  consigning  the  recollection 
of  all  my  injuries  to  oblivion.  But,  oh,  my  husband  !  when  I  reflect 
on  the  depth  of  misciy  in  which  I  have  been  plunged,  and  contrast 
it  with  the  innocent  employments  of  my  youth,  or  the  high  expecta- 
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tions  I  fcMrmed  of  happiness  in  becoming  the  wife  of  an  enlightened 
and  accomplished  Prince — when  my  mind  reverts  to  that  distressing 
moment,  when  the  dear  child  of  my  bosom  was  unfeelingly  torn  from 
a  mother*s  arms — ^when  I  looked  back  at  the  many  foul  attempts 
which  were  made  to  rob  me  of  my  honour  and  stab  my  peace  of 
mind,  till,  dreading  a  foe  in  every  countenance,  I  fled  the  country 
where  I  ought  to  have  found  friends  and  protectors,  and  sought  an 
asylum  among  strangers — when,  although  seas  divided  me  from  my 
persecutors,  their  rancorous  hate  pursued  me^  and,  encompassed  by 
spies,  I  was  hunted  and  ensnared  even  in  my  exile — when  the  last 
hope  of  a  disconsolate  mother  was  bereft  me,  and  I  bowed  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  loss  of  her,  whose  life  and  hap- 
piness was  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own — ^when  foreign  Courts  were 
base  enough  to  join  the  ranks  of  my  enemies,  and  treat  a  defenceless 
and  unoffending  woman  with  every  species  of  indignity — ^when  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  were  denied  me,  and  the  underlings  of  power 
blasphemously  declared,  that  the  altar  should  not  be  polluted  with 
the  name  of  their  Queen — oh  !  when  all  these  horrible  and  heart- 
rending  recollections  press  on  my  mind,  that  spirit  of  fortitude, 
which  has  hitherto  sustained  me,  sinks  under  the  mighty  load  ; 
my  blood  runs  cold  with  horror ;  and  I  feel  that  the  hour  fast 
approaches  when  death  must  close  my  eyes,  and  put  a  period  to  my 
earthly  sufferings. 

My  gracious  Sovereign  !  it  is  the  guilty  mind  alone  that  ean 
dread  the  approach  of  the  last  hour.  The  martyr  in  a  righteous 
cause  smiles  at  the  engines  of  torture,  and  joyfully  hails  the  mo- 
ment that  frees  him  from  his  persecutors  ;  yet,  with  his  dying  lips, 
he  prays  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  and,  as  he  expires,  imitates 
the  language  of  Him  ivho  died  to  atone  for  our  transgressions ; 
**  Father !  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Yes, 
indeed)  I  feel  that  I  can  quit  the   scene   of  such   countless  woe 

without  regret — nay,   with   calm   tranquility  and    delight ;   and  as 

..■.'.  *        -  • 

regards  myself, 

'■■'■■  ^  '■  -    <M  ^t^  g^f  ^yjig  longlxig,  lingering  look  behind." 

e-'And  when  my  sohl  takes  her  flight  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
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Mm,  I  flhaH  fervently  pray,  that  mercy  may  be  extended  to  those 
who  knew  not  how  to>show  mercy  to  me.     For 

*<  Of  all  the  path*  which  lead  to  bumaB  bliss, 
The  most  secure  and  grateful  to  our  steps 
With  mercy  and  humanity  is  marked.— 
And  how  much  brighter  is  the  wreath  of  glory. 
When  interwove  with  clemency  and  justice  f" 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  wodd; 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  despise  the  public  voice,  or  to  disregard  the 
general  feeling ;  but  I  scorn  hypocrisy,  and  have  no  desire  to  be 
thought  better  than  I  am ;  nor  would  I,  even  now,  humbled  and  de- 
graded as  I  may  appear  in  the  estimation  of  my  enemies^  do  an  act 
derogatory  to  truth,  honour,  and  justice,  were  it  possible  that  by  so 
doing  I  should  gain  tlie  wealth  of  an  empire,  or  be  put  in  possession 
of  those  rights  which  I  have  so  urgently,  but  fruitlessly^  demanded 
at  your  hands ! 

Alas !  alas  !  how  can  I  hope  to  make  known  to  you  the  secret 
cause  of  our  mutual  troubles,  if  an  interview  be  not  gprantedf  bow 
can  I  expect  to  convince  you,  who  have  so  often  shown  that  you  are 
not  open  to  conviction  ?  Yet,  with  the  proofs  I  now  possess,  I 
should  do  even  your  Majesty  an  injustice,  were  I  not  to  attempt  to 
disclose  those  facts,  which  no  other  human  being  will  ever  dare  to 
disclose.  My  mind  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  nothing  that 
can  now  happen  can  possibly  destroy  my  inward  serenity.  Allow 
me,  then,  the  gratification  of  pouring  the  balm  of  consolation  (for 
some  consolation  /  can  administer)  into  that  bosom,  which,  at  times^ 
must  be  a  prey  to  anguish  I 

Should,  however,  my  prayers  and  intreaties  prove  of  no  avail — 

should  insult  be  added  to and  fresh  calumnies  be  heaped 

on  my  guiltless  head, — oh,  may  I  still  preserve  my  reason,  and,  with 
Christian  resignation  learn  to  submit  with  patience  to  my  fate !  I 
have  no  selfish  views  to  gratify ;  no  ambitious  motives  stimulate  my 
actions : — my  whole  life  bears  evidence,  that  neither  pride  nor  vain- 
glory lurks  within  me ;  but  I  have  a  tender  regard  for  the  honour  of 
the  Hou^e  of  Brunswick,  and  with  my  latest  breath. shall  I  declare, 
what  I  never  sullied  that  honour,  so  gloriously  maintained  by  the  blood 


Cff  ily^  fbMtiii  Ifindred  I  And  wiU  it  thte  be  credited;  that  I  could 
stoop  to  degrade  the  aoble  and  generous  Enf^iflh  ?  (for  they  have,  in 
spite  ci  power  andof^ressiony  voluntarily  testified  their  love,  for  me.) 
Can  it  be  belieyedy  that  a  Queen^  who  saw  she  reigned  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people^  would,  by  hex  own  aot^  forfeit  their  good  opinion  of 
her  ?  Can  the  most  ilctfpttcal  of  the  human  race  (not  previously  bent 
on  my  destruction,)  in  their  conscience  believe^  that,  if  guilty  of  the 
cringes  laid  to  my  charge,  I  would  rush,  at  the  peril  of- my  life,  to 
confront  my  accusers,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  my  degradation 
was  the  high  road  to  favour  ? — Such  a  doctrine  is  irreconcileable  with 
common  sense,  and  repugnant  to  h^man  feelings. 

And  here  allow  me,  my  Liege,  to  pay  that  grateful  homage,  which 
I  so  truly  feel,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  British  Nation ;  nor  think  that, 
when  I  thus  commemorate  their  generosity  and  attachment,  I  mean 
any  disrespect  to  their  Sovereign.  The  people  of  England  are,  in-* 
deed,  a  loyal  people  t  and  their  generous  ardour  in  endeavouring  to 
rescue  a  female  from  oppression,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most 
exalted  notions  of  loyalty  and  chlvalric  honour.  May  your  Majesty 
long  reign  in  their  hearts,  and  ntiay  the  state  be  guided  by  such 
counsels  as  shall  best  contribute  to  its  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of 
those  over  whom  yon  reign  I  ,. .,  ^    . ., , 

I  shall  pass  over  with  a  sigh  the  cruel  repulse  I  met  with  on  that 
gorgeous  day  which  saw  you  crowned,  because  my  wish  is  not  to 
cast  the  slightest  reproach ;  but  I  feel  it  a  sacred  duty,  before  I  lay 
down  my  pen,  to  declare,  that  in  that  act  I  was  guided  by  no  advice 
opposite  to  my  own  inclinations ;  and  it  equally  behoves  me  to  de« 
clare,  that,  al^ough  I  hold  in  the  highest  estimation  the  opinions  of 
those  devoted  friends  who  have  adhered  to  their  persecuted*  Queen, 
^'  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,"  yet  I  have  acted  all 
along  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  and  am  alone  ac- 
connteble  for  every  stop  I  have  taken.  Should  this  letter,  contrary 
to  my  expectetion,  ever  be  seen  by  the  public,  it  will  doubtless  meet 
with  the  animadversions  of  those  enemies,  whom  nothing  short  of  my 
d«ctth  will  satisfy ;  for  I  have  long  since  found,  that,  to  such  malig- 
nant beings,  were  my  conduct  proved  to  be 

^*  Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow,** 

still  they  would  discover  spote  of  the  deadliest  hue,  and  strive,  whh 
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